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Preface 


Etymology is from beginning to end a matter of 
balancing probabilities, and thick-set with un- 
certainties and chances of error. ...All such errors, 
it is hoped, will be viewed with a reasonable degree 
of indulgence, considering the novelty and the 
extreme laboriousness of the undertaking (William 
Dwight Whitney 1885: xi f.). 


1. Aim of this book 


Europa Vasconica - Europa Semitica proposes and defends two major 
theses: 


(1) Vasconic languages, i.e. languages related to present-day Basque, 
were spoken in Europe north of the Pyrenees and the Alps for 
several millennia after the last ice-age. 


(2) Semitidic languages, i.e. languages related to the Mediterranean 
Hamito-Semitic languages, were spoken along the European Atlantic 
Seaboard from the fifth millennium BC until the first millennium of 
our era. 


The second thesis comprises three parts: 


(a) The Semitidic languages of the Atlantic littoral gave many loans- 
words to Indo-European, especially its western branches. 


(b) Germanic in particular was shaped both lexically and structurally 
by a Semitic, probably Phoenician superstratum. 


(c) The strong substratal influence on the Celtic languages of the 
British Isles, which has been known and studied for over a hundred 
years, is owed to this far-reaching Semitidic influence on Western 
Europe. 


The volume contains all papers I published on the matter between 1984 
and 2000, plus one very comprehensive account that I was promised 
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would be published but which never did go to press. It appears here as 
chapter 17. 


I have been urged by many to write a book on my theory or at least 

to publish a collection of the existing papers, several of which have ap- 
peared in volumes not easily available in some parts of the world. Since 
new discoveries supporting the theory continue to be made, I have opted 
for the second approach, despite a serious drawback: Since the articles, 
most of them originally conference papers or guest lectures, had each 

been composed so as to be complete in themselves, while at the same 

time reflecting the progress reached in developing the theory, the book 

as a whole unfortunately contains many repetitions. This will be inconvenient 
spicuous to readers of individual papers but may at times be irritating to 
those reading the book continuously. I regret this and apologize. 


2. From article to chapter 


All papers are reproduced here as they first appeared, with the original 
pagination indicated by the symbol [,. Only obvious oversights have 

been silently corrected. I was tempted at times to revise the papers in the 
light of criticisms I have been sent or have noticed in the literature. But 
that would have changed the character of the enterprise too much, so 

that I decided to leave things as they are, adding only occasional cor- 
recting notes, and bear the brunt of heavier corrections in reviews which 
This book will hopefully be invited. 


To facilitate the use of this volume, all papers are printed here as 
"chapters" in a uniform format. English summaries have been added, 

marked as additions except in those cases where abstracts are part of the 
original publication. Furthermore, Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna has pre- 
pared a list of abbreviations, a unified bibliography for all chapters of 
the book, and several thematic indexes. She has also written an intro 
duction. 


3. The next round 


Since the series of articles collected in this book ends with the year 
2000, one may ask: What has been accomplished since then, and where 

is the theory going? Most of the work done in the years since then con- 
cerns that part of the theory which deals with Atlantic influences in 
Germania and in the British Isles. 


Semitic etymologies for sociologically important Germanic words 
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lacking convincing Indo-European etymologies emphasize the super- 

stratal character of this early influence; they include PGmc. xapal- 'no- 
bility' (OE «óel-, G Adel), PGmc. *sibjo 'family' (E sib, G clan), the 
strong verbs PGmc. xdragan (E draw, drag, G carry), PGmc. *drepan 

'to hit' (OE drepan, G Treffen), and the theonyms Phol and Balder of 

the Second Merseburg Charm. 


By contrast, the substratal Semitidic influence in the British Isles is 
apparent in what I call the transitivity of language contact, specifically 
Semitidic — Celtic — English, whereby several of the structural influences 
ences of the Semitidic substrate on Insular Celtic were passed on from 
Insular Celtic to Anglo-Saxon (and later once more to the Celtic Eng- 

lishes such as Irish English). Features treated in this context are the rise 
of the verbal noun, the loss of the external possessor construction (ie 

the sympathetic dative), the method of answering Yes/No-questions, the 
subject disagreement rule (of northern English dialects), and the sub- 
ordinating use of 'and' (in Irish English). 


A brief survey of this work including references forms part of 

Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna's Introduction. If interested in the kind of work 
reflected in the book lasts beyond this first collection, a sequel volume 
containing these and subsequent papers could be considered. 


4. Acknowledgements 


Many friends and colleagues have contributed data, advice, or criticism 
to this book over the years, namely to the individual articles when they 
were first written and published. Their names are found again in the 
chapters of this book. 


As for the book itself, I would like to acknowledge several people 

who were helpful with the manuscript for this volume: First and fore- 
most Dr. Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna who assembled all the articles with 
their different formats and turned them into chapters of a book, who 
composed the indexes, wrote the Introduction as well as first versions of 
the added chapter summaries, and gently but tenaciously kept me busy 
on the project despite continuing research and much university work on 
her and my part; then Stephen Laker MA who, with his scholarly and 
native-speaker competence, did much to improve the grammar, style, 

and comprehensibility of the added portions and who, together with 
Robert Mailhammer MA and Dr. Andrea Bóhm (née Appelt), proof- 

read several of the chapters of the book; Elisabeth Hamel who, besides 
providing information for some of the toponymic topics, developed 


most of the graphics, and stud.phil. Oliver Rezec who unified and re- 
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formatted them for the book; also Gabriele Hollmann who supported us 
with her secretarial skills in a number of ways. 


As for the publication of the book, I owe thanks to Prof. Kurt 
Braunmüller who first thought of Mouton de Gruyter as a desirable 
publisher, to Prof. Werner Winter for opening his series Trends in Lin- 
Guistics for this volume, to Dr. Anke Beck as the official inside the com 
pany for getting the plan accepted, and to Birgit Sievert for accompa- 
nying the entire production process with her advice. The book was 
scheduled to appear in the year 2000. Their patience can be measured 

by looking at the actual publication date. 


Finally I express my gratitude for the kind permission to reprint 

these articles here to the Editors and Publishers of the journals, con- 
ference proceedings, commemorative volumes, and festschrifts where 

they first appeared. 


5. Captatio benevolentiae 


Over the years some readers have found my work on the linguistic pre- 

history of Europe plausible, eye-opening, and inspiring, some even 

helpful in discovering their personal Occidental or European identity in 

cases of a dual ethnic background, while others have found it philologi- 

cally flawed, a priori unlikely, absurd, preposterous, "damaging to the 
author's academic reputation", and inexcusable. The following con- 

cluding paragraphs, translated from the end of chapter 17, is to show 

that I understand the attitudes of both groups. I offer them as an explanation 
nation to the former group of readers, as an apology to the latter. 


Finally, I would like to point out a particular difficulty involving 
the research I have reported here upon. As it concerns the history 
and supposed prehistory of three language families, in addition to 
several sciences and humanities as background disciplines, very 

few scholars are likely to be competent to deal with the entire lin- 
guistic prehistory north of the Alps, and I for one am not one of 
them. Conversely, one may not expect that the few scholars with 

Such a command will jointly forget their own interests and address 
the questions of linguistic prehistory discussed here. Consequently 
there can only be two approaches to the matter: Either one stays 
well clear, thus saving one the effort as well as oneself from dis- 
grace, but in so doing not advancing the field of research at all. 
Alternatively one puts forward a number of theses on the basis of 
what material is at one's disposal and relies upon the dialectic of 
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scientific discussion and progress. As a result one is exposed to 
the criticism of specialists and most likely various forms of dis- 
society. Yet the field of research is thereby given a chance in 
that younger and more competent scholars become aware of the 
problems and at least have some material at their disposal with 
which to begin their own research — whether this material be right 
or wrong is then of little consequence. 


This presentation will have been justified if some of me 

audience accept the questions which lie behind my theses, and it 
will have been a success if it spurs someone on to critical and con- 
tinued research; whether the theses themselves will endure is then 
of subordinate importance. 


Theo Vennemann 
University of Munich 


Introduction 


Language contact is not the exception, but the default. Today's European 
languages are not exempt from this general result of contact linguistics. 
Since according to the handbooks an estimated 30 percent of the Proto- 
Germanic vocabulary has no or no reliable etymology, research in the field 
of non-Indo-European influence is particularly promising. It is the de- 
sideratum par excellence of Germanic and Indo-European etymology to 

find the reasons for this remarkable ratio. The theory which is presented in 
Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica offers a new perspective on the po- 
potential capacities of linguistic reconstruction: the linguistic reconstruction 
of prehistoric Europe north of the Pyrenees and the Alps. The prehistoric 
Civilizations of Europe are encoded in linguistic relics, such as anomalous 
syntactic and morphological constructions, unusual phonological structures 
and, last but not least, words with no Indo-European etymology. This book 
proposes, on the basis of linguistic reconstruction, a map of prehistoric 
Central Europe after the last glaciation: Europa Vasconica — Europe 

Semitic. 


1. A linguistic sketch of prehistoric Europe by means of geographical 
maps: Old European and Atlantic place names 


The linguistic sketch of prehistoric Europe is based on an extra-ordinary 
constellation: After the last ice-age, Europe north of the Alps was almost a 
tabula rasa. The very fact that there is a calculable starting point for the 


first language families in Europe distinguishes the European area from 
most other regions of the world. Indo-European agriculturalists, possibly 
originating from the area of the Pannonian Basin, migrated further into 
Europe in the sixth millennium BC (figure 1) and did not arrive in Scandi- 
navia before the fourth millennium BC 


Since the climate in Europe had begun to improve much earlier, the 
Indo-European settlers encountered other, non-Indo-European, peoples in 
Europe. The latter had used the opportunity of a milder climate after that 
last ice-age and had started to settle there from the eighth millennium BC 
onward. The first settlers were forced to name European rivers, lakes, 
mountains, settlements, etc., for reasons of orientation, which is a fortunate 
coincidence for linguistics: The oldest water names are probably the oldest 
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"linguistic documents" in Europe north of the Alps. Their common structure 
ture and distribution were identified by Hans Krahe in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Whereas Krahe assumed Indo-European etymologies for the Old European 


Figure 1. The Indo-European expansion into Europe 


hydronymy, new analyzes of the data point to an agglutinating source with 
initial accent, without vowel quantity, and with the predominant vowel a. 
While, for these reasons, the structure of Old European hydronyms does not 
support an Indo-European origin, the structural and substantive similarities 
between the language of the Old European hydronymy and Basque are 

compelling (cf. chapter 6 of this volume). One of the most frequent river 
name roots is /s-; to name but a few examples: the /sar in Germany, the 
Isere in France, the Yser in Belgium, the Jjssel in Holland, the Eisack/ 
Isarco in North Tyrol, the Zsella in Italy, the Riu Isalle in Sardinia, and the 
Ure (an old Isura) in England (cf. chapters 3 and 26; Róder 2000; Welscher 
etc.). De Azkue (1984) and Hubschmid (1963) reconstruct *water' as the 
meaning of Basque iz-, a meaning well suited to an aquatic root. The roots 
not only of many hydronyms but also of various other European toponyms 

are likely to stem from languages related to Basque. Basque aran 'valley', 
for example, is incorporated (and translated) in the name of the valley Val 
d'Aran in the Pyrenees. Furthermore, it is suggested that the Basque word 

is reflected in place names all over Europe, for instance Arundel in Eng- 
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country, Ahrntal in Tyrol, Arntal in Germany, and Arendal in Norway and 
Sweden. When the Indo-Europeans populated Central Europe, they did 

what is known from colonizations in historical times: Just like the settlers 
in North America, who refrained from re-naming the Mississippi, the Indo- 


Europeans frequently adopted the non-Indo-European river names they 
encountered. The etymology and structure not only of hydronyms but also 
of several appellatives without an etymology or with no reliable Indo- 
European etymology point to early relatives of Basque as the languages 
within which those words were formed. The language family which was the 
source of the Old European hydronymy is called Vasconic (figure 2), its 
only surviving descendant being the Basque language of the Pyrenees. 


Figure 2. The Vasconic expansion after the last ice-age 


Independent evidence for an expansion of prehistoric peoples from the 
south of France to Central Europe comes from genetics (cf. Cavalli-Sforza 
1994; cf. also the independently developed maps in chapters 17 and 26, 
from which figures 1-3 of this introduction were adopted, and Hamel 
etc.). Maps of rhesus negative are almost perfectly convergent with 

maps of the Old European hydronymy, whose name bases, it has been 
arguments, are Vasconic. Furthermore, blood group "0" contributes to the 
overall picture. It has its densest distribution in the Basque Country 
(Mourant 1954). The Indo-European blood group "A" is dominant north of 
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the Danube, while south of the Danube, and even more so close to the Alps, 
blood group "0" is dominant. The idea of an amalgamation or at least of a 
partial assimilation of Vasconic herdsmen and Indo-European arrivals is in 
in accordance with these results. Today, "O0" as the dominant blood group of 
the Basques is found particularly in those areas of Europe where the peo- 
ples mixed least for geographical reasons: mountainous regions that were 
not attractive for the Indo-European agriculturalists (cf. chapter 26). 


Apart from Vasconic place names, there are several toponyms on the 

Atlantic littoral which are neither Vasconic nor Indo-European. The pre- 
historic language which is proposed to be the source of these place names 
called Atlantic. Atlantic is the term for the language or languages of the 
seafarers who influenced the Indo-European languages of the Atlantic littoral 
ral of Northwestern Europe from the fifth millennium BC onward (figure 

3). On the basis of etymological reconstruction, the toponymic roots are 
identified as Hamito-Semitic or rather Semitidic, since they generally show 

a closer affinity to Semitic than to Hamitic languages. 


Figure 3. The expansion of the Atlantic seafarers 


An early Hamito-Semitic substrate on the British Isles was discovered in 
the 19th century by Morris Jones (1900) and has been corroborated by 
Pokorny (1927-30), Gensler (1993), Vennemann (2000b, 2001c, 2002c, 

and 2002d), and others. Semitic influences may have lasted well into the 
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Phoenician period (Vennemann forthc. c). Likely examples of toponyms 

without Indo-European, but with Atlantic, namely Semitic, etymologies 

are: The Solent (Coates 1988a), Solund, the Isles of Scilly (cf. Semitic sI-? 
'rock, cliff'), Tay, Taw (cf. Hausa tagus 'river') and the Pit-names of Pict- 
land (cf. Semitic *pitt- 'area, region', Akkadian pittu "administrative 
district') (cf. chapters 15 and 16). 


2. Traces of Semitidic and Vasconic cultures in archaeological 
monuments, Germanic mythology, and non Indo-European 
appellative 


Since Atlantic was a superstrate on the continent, the Atlantic seafarers are 
likely to have left not only linguistic but also non-linguistic traces. The 
megalithic monuments of Western Europe are relics of a highly developed 
society and may well be such vestiges of an Atlantic culture. Apart from 
this possible archaeological evidence, the Vanir of Germanic mythology 
contribute to the theory of a prehistoric contact situation. For sociological 
reasons, the matriliny of the Vanir neither points to an Indo-European nor 
to a Vasconic source. A Semitidic source, however, is plausible, as this 
pattern of societal organization is well known to have existed and still to 
exist among Hamito-Semitic peoples. The fight of the mythological Vanir 
against the Asir might echo the historical clash of Atlantic and early Ger- 
manic North Indo-European culture. Besides, the Vanir marriages between 
sisters and brothers, the war goddess Freya's incestuous relationship with 
her brother Freyr, her harnessed team of cats (or, more likely, lions) and 
many other mythological details do not appear Indo-European, but very 
distinctly Semitic. The semantic and phonological equivalence of the 

names of the Asir god Baldr and the Semitic god Baal may be seen as fur- 
ther evidence for the contact situation between Atlantic and Indo-European 
population groups (cf. chapter 11). Phol and Balder of the Old High Ger 

man Second Merseburg Charm are recognized as Phoenician Ba'al and 

Punic (Carthaginian) Baldir (« Baliddir « Ba'al ?Iddir « B a'al ?Addir 
'Great Ba'al'), borrowed into early Germanic before and after the operation 
of Grimm's Law, respectively. Grimm's Law is thereby given a terminus 

post quem and a terminus ante quem in real historical time, occurring 
between the northward expansion and the downfall of the Carthaginian 
Empire, ie between the fifth and the third centuries BC (Vennemann 

forthe. c). 


The linguistic influence of both Vasconic and Atlantic populations in 


prehistoric Europe is not restricted to toponyms but is also reflected in 
appellatives and in the structure of West European languages. substrates 
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like Vasconic do not typically have a strong effect on the vocabulary of 

their superstrates. The etymologist has to search for extraordinary words in 
certain domains of the vocabulary, i.e. in fields which are characteristic for 
the culture of the respective substrate, or which have been new concepts for 
the superstrate culture. Since the Vasconic peoples were probably 
herdsmen, several nature words and everyday words such as German Anger 
'meadow' (Biscayan angio 'meadow'), Mur(e) 'mudflow' (Basque murru 

'heap, hill, bank'), and Senne/Sennin 'milker, dairymaid, herder (m., f.) 
(Basque ezne 'milk') may have a Vasconic etymology (cf. chapters 7 and 
23). ! 


Superstrates typically affect the lexicon of their substrates, characteristics 
cally in such domains as warfare, administration, law, communal life, state 
affairs, and so on. The modern English expression for the aristocracy, for 
instance, is a superstratal Norman loan: The Germanic term for the rulers, 

Old English @del- (Proto-Germanic xapal, German Adel) was given up after 

the Norman Conquest in 1066. Instead, the French word noble(s), the way 

the aristocracy called themselves, was adopted. Bearing in mind the social 
significance of the new leaders, it would have been exceptional if the Nor- 
mans had kept the name of their conquered Anglo-Saxon predecessors. The 
historic example seems to have a prehistoric parallel: the word for the 
Germanic ruling class. Interestingly, the Proto-Germanic xapal-word itself 

has no etymology. Móller (1911) noticed the striking resemblance between 
Proto-Germanic *apal and the Arabic root °-t-1 and interpreted the words as 
the same etymon of a shared Nostratic proto-language. Since xapal, being 
strictly Germanic, is not likely to derive from Proto-Indo-European, this 
explanation is problematic. However, in a framework of superstratal Atlan- 

tic influence on Germanic, Semitic is the obvious source for study. Hebrew 
?syly, vocalized '@sile, plur. constr. 'the nobles', and Arabic °atdlun (older 
transcription "abalu") 'glory, honor, dignity, nobility' fulfill the etymologi- 
cal criteria, providing both a good phonological match and a semantic correlation 
respondence (Vennemann 20012). Proto-Germanic xapal is not the only 

word of great social significance for which a Semitic etymology has been 
proposed. Proto-Germanic xsibjó 'family' (English sib, German clan, etc.) 

may be compared to the Semitic root 5-ph 'family', attested in Phoenician, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. Again it seems significant that sib, kin, and others 

words of similar meaning were ousted from their basic meaning by the 

French loan-word family (Vennemann 2003a).? 
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3. Semitidic and Vasconic structures in today's European languages 


In addition to lexical influence, prehistoric language contact would also 
appear to be reflected in the structure of today's languages. As a new field 
of research into Semitidic influence, the Germanic verbal ablaut is pro- 
posed. In class III of the German strong verbs, for example, 54 verbs, ie 

45 percent, have no etymology (Vennemann 2000a, statistics by Robert 
Mailhammer; cf. Seebold 1970). Because of the "labial gap" of Proto-Indo- 


European, the loan-word character of strong verbs is particularly evident in 
Germanic verbs which contain the consonant p, eg gripan, sleupan, 

krimpan, drepan, plegan, lapan, hlaupan. Although these verbs are unusual 
from an Indo-European perspective, they do not belong to the periphery of 
the vocabulary but are part of the Germanic core vocabulary. It is suggested 
that the Germanic ablauting verbs have been lexically enriched and gram- 
mathematically systematized and functionalized by the Semitic-speaking peoples, 
ablaut being a central morphological device in Semitic. Thus new Semitic 
etymologies are proposed for individual verbs (cf. chapter 18 and Venne- 
mann 2000a): West Germanic *plegan (English play, Dutch plegen, German 

tend, etc.; cf. also duty, plough) in chapter 19; Proto-Germanic *dragan 
(English draw, drag, German tragen, etc.) in Vennemann 2002b; Proto- 
Germanic *drepa- (Old English drepan, German Treffen 'to hit') in Mail- 
Hammer, Laker, and Vennemann 2003; Proto-Germanic xsmitan (English 

smite, German schmeissen, etc.) in Vennemann forthe. d. 


Another structural problem still in need of explanation is the distribution 
of word-order patterns in the Indo-European languages: The reconstructed 
Proto-Indo-European head-final (XV) syntax is best preserved, even 
strengthened to consistent SXV order, in the eastern Indo-European lan- 
guages, whereas the western languages show much head-initial (VX) syn- 
tax, indeed the more so the farther west one travels, consistent VSX order 
being reached in the Celtic languages of the British Isles. An explanation 
for this fact is attempted in Vennemann 2003b and 2003c. The old Hamito 
Semitic languages were consistent head-initial (VSX) languages. The pre- 
historic Semitidic influences were strong in the west where the Semitidic 
peoples' influence centered, but of decreasing strength the farther away 
languages were spoken from the western maritime areas. 


Vasconic, by contrast, is suggested to have exerted substratal influence 

on the structure of European languages: The language of the Indo-European 
newcomers was spoken with the accent and in the habit of the non-Indo- 
European indigenous population. Substratal influence has been identified in 
categories and pronunciations which are extremely hard to learn for non- 
native speakers: a new way of counting and a new prosodic system. The 
Indo-European counting system is decimal, in Romance and Germanic, 
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however, traces of vigesimality can be observed, eg French quatre-vingt 
'eighty', German Schock 'twenty pieces', English score 'twenty', and 
Insular Celtic is thoroughly vigesimal (cf. chapters 17 and 18). The Basque 
way of counting is vigesimal and thus supports the idea of substratal Vas- 
conic influence on Indo-European - especially as Basque is the only proven 
prehistoric European language north of the Pyrenees and the Alps (not 
counting the Finno-Ugric languages of the North-East). With regards to 
accent, a substratal replacement of the Proto-Indo-European prosodic 
system is likely. The Proto-Indo-European system of free, variable accent 
was replaced by a system of uniform initial accent in Proto-Germanic, 
Proto-Celtic and Proto-Italic, ie in the three westernmost Indo-European 


languages, indeed the system of initial accent is also found in Etruscan. 
Initial accent is thus a Sprachbund phenomenon. According to the interpreter 
tation in Vennemann 1994d, Martinet (1964) and Michelena (1977) suggest- 
gested initial accent for Ancient Basque. If this interpretation is correct, 
initial accent in Proto-Germanic, Proto-Celtic, Proto-Italic and Etruscan 
may be ascribed to a Vasconic substrate (cf. chapter 6). 


4. Prehistoric stratification and the theory of the emergence of 
Germanic as a Vasconicized and Semiticized Indo-European 
language 


Amongst the languages of the prehistoric peoples in central Europe — 
Semitidic, Vasconic, and Indo-European - the languages of the Indo-European 
peanuts prevailed. Germanic languages took their characteristic shapes in the 
course of time. The emergence of English, to take but one example, is the 
complex outcome of both substratal and superstratal influence.' 


The emergence of the individual Germanic languages is not the result of 
an exclusively internal development of Proto-Indo-European. The same is 
proposed for the emergence of Germanic. Germanic, if the author of this 
book is right, is the outcome of two processes of contact-induced transformation 


mation of Indo-European: a substratally Vasconicizing transformation and 
a superstratally Semiticizing transformation (figure 4) (Vennemann 2000a). 
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Figure 4. Prehistoric stratification and the emergence of Germanic 


Europa Vasconica — Europa Semitica aims at demonstrating that a 

sketch of the prehistory of Central Europe lies within the possibilities of 
linguistic research. Linguistic reconstruction can contribute to a recon- 
struction of prehistory, revealing not only languages which were likely to 
have been in contact, but also aspects of the social relationships which 
existed between the speakers of languages in contact. 


Patrizia Noel Aziz Hanna 
University of Munich 


Notes 


1. Vasconic etymologies are also proposed for some instruments of everyday use. 
The word key which only occurs in English and Frisian (Old English c&g, 

cage f., céga m., Old Frisian kei, kay 'key', cf. Basque gako, gakho) 'key' 

is etymologically the same as Basque kako, khako 'hook' (Vennemann 

2002e). Projecting this word back to a pre-Anglo-Frisian stage, the forms 

would appear as *kago-. Since the word does not show the Anglo-Frisian 
palatalization of velars before Anglo-Frisian *% («xa), as pointed out by 
Alfred Bammesberger (pc to Theo Vennemann), the word must have been 

fitted into the language when the palatalization had run its course, yet an *a@ 
still had to be rendered as *& there being no /a/ in the system owing to 
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Anglo-Frisian brightening. Otherwise the development is the same as that of 
weigh (« Old English wag, wage, cf. German Schwert 'scales'), with which 

key rhymed until about 1700. That a Vasconic word for a metal instrument 
should reach the language at such a late date is no cause for surprise. Anus 
all, the knife word, also of Basque origin, only reached the English language 
in the Middle Ages (cf. chapter 13 of this book). 


As a structurally more complex case for Semitidic influence the pair Proto- 
Germanic *mag-uz 'boy' and *mag-ap-iz 'girl' is suggested (Gothic magus, 
magaps, cf. English maiden, Middle High German magatin, German Maid/ 

girls, etc., in part with Verner's Law); not only is the root of English 
maiden, German Magd/Mádchen, and Gothic magaps proposed to be of 

Semitic origin, but also the suffix -ap-, most clearly visible in the compari- 
son of Gothic mag-ap-s 'girl' and mag-us 'boy': -ap- deriving from x-at- by 
Grimm's Law, and -(a)t- itself being the most productive suffix for deriving 
feminine nouns from masculine bases in all ancient Semitidic languages, ie 
Semitic, Egyptian, and Berber (Vennemann 20022). 


Julius Pokorny (1927-30) observed that several non-Indo-European struc- 
tural properties borrowed from the Hamito-Semitic substratum into Insular 
Celtic were passed on, so to speak, from a Celtic substratum into Anglo- 
Saxon. The topic of a pre-Celtic Semitidic substrate of the British Isles 
(Morris Jones 1900, Vennemann 2000b, 2001c, 2002c, and 2002d) is com- 

bined with the topic of the Celtic substrate in English and illustrates the 
“transitivity of language contact", in this case Semitidic > Celtic — Eng- 
lish. By this interpretation English is not viewed as a regular continuation of 
Germanic Anglo-Saxon but as a new language emerging from a structural and 
lexical transformation: After the elimination of the Anglo-Saxon ruling 
class and during the decline of Anglo-Norman French, the structurally 
Celticized Anglo-Saxon of the lower classes was learned and later lexically 
Romanized by the French-speaking Anglo-Norman ruling class; this is the 
birth of English, around 1300. The Celticization is repeated and strength- 
ened in the so-called Celtic Englishes, eg Irish English. 


1. Note on early Germanic 
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Abstract 


Several accounts of the history of the German language contend that about one 
third of the Proto-Germanic vocabulary has no Indo-European etymology. The 
categories cited as those in which these words cumulate are: 

1. warfare and weapons (eg weapon, sword) 

2. sea and navigation (eg See 'sea', Ufer 'bank, shore', Sturm 'tempest, 
storm') 


law (eg atonement, to steal, thief) 


4. state and communal life (eg Knecht 'servant', Volk 'division, people', Adel 
'noble') 


5. husbandry, house building, settlement (eg rust 'grill', meat 'meat', 
house 'house') 


6. other expressions of advanced civilization (eg Zeit 'time') 
names of animals and plants (eg eel 'eel', seagull 'gull', bean 'bean') 


8. expressions from numerous spheres of daily life (eg drinking 'drink', leather 
'leather' ) 


The accounts suggest that these unexplained words may be owed to prehistoric 

substrates. By contrast, it is shown in this paper that three of the eight categories of 
words thus claimed to be prehistoric substratal borrowings, categories 1, 3, and 4, 

are owed to superstrates rather than to substrates in historical cases of language 
contact. Indeed it is precisely these three categories where superstratal loan-words 

are shown to abound in the following cases: 


1. the superstratal Norman-French influence on Middle English, 


2. the superstratal Franconian influence on the Gallo-Roman Latin of Northern 
France, 


. the superstratal Arabic influence on Spanish, 
. the superstratal Lombard and Ostrogoth influence on Northern Italian, 
. the superstratal Turkish influence on the languages of the Balkans, 


. the superstratal influence of Low German on Danish and Swedish as a con- 
sequence of the commercial dominance of the Hansa. 
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The conclusion drawn in this paper is that if the Germanic vocabulary is lacking 
Indo-European etymologies consists of loan-words, then at least the loan-words in 
categories 1, 3, and 4 were borrowed from superstrates rather than from substrates. 
The paper concludes with speculations about the prehistoric settings in which such 
superstratal influence on Pre-Germanic would have been possible. The megalithic 
Monuments of Western Europe are suggested to be the archaeological vestiges of 

the culture to which those superstratal languages belonged. No concrete proposal is 
made concerning the languages or language families from which the problematic 
vocabulary was borrowed, but Basque and Pictish are mentioned as testimony of a 
once non-Indo-European Western and Northern Europe. 


A recurring motif in representations of the Germanic language 

history is the highlighting of a part of the early common Germanic 
vocabulary for which there is no plausible etymological connection to 
lexical elements of other Indo-European languages. Very often 

This statement is accompanied by the note that this is the 

Influence of languages that were not Indo-European themselves 


This would indeed explain why these elements are not present in other 
Dogermanic languages have no equivalent, because it is not 

increase that the various Indo-European groups on their 

diverse migrations with the same non-Indo-European groups 

This hint is then almost always associated with 

always the consideration that this could in particular be the influence 
languages of peoples or groups of speakers who are influenced by Indo- 
Germanic groups, namely those 

Groups from whose languages - partly under the influence of the languages 
of the subjugated people — the Germanic language arose, while from the 
The fusion of the various speaker groups became the Germanic 

This is the substrate theory in its application to the 

early Germanic vocabulary. I would like to conclude what has been said with some quotatior 
from works that are at hand; it is possible to 

Teach dozens of similar quotes. 


Germanic shows such a characteristic development, for example in the 

rigid definition of emphasis, in the radical simplification of the verbal 

systems and in many other ways, always in the direction of diversity 

of exceptions to schematic regularity, that here the conclusion is particularly 

It is obvious that the richly developed Indo-European language came into the mouth of a 
from a non-native-speaking population that understands the rules, the exceptions 

men but have not taken into account. The Germanic hereditary word 
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A large part of the treasure — according to estimates, one third — is not 
Indo-European roots. This also suggests that the influence 

another, non-Indo-European language. Since such a 

but has not been handed down, one cannot go beyond speculation on this question 
(Eggers 1980: 26.) 


It must be expected that the 'Pre-Germans' - no matter where they 

had their settlement areas — in the areas mentioned with a here 
already settled population. Possibly this is due to the 

This ethnic substrate reduces the share of the vocabulary of Germanic 
(about a third) that cannot be derived from Indo-European. 

sen. (Schildt 1981: 29). [19g 


A third of the Germanic words are considered to be non-etymologisable. (Bach 
1970: 64.) 


The vocabulary that we have gained by comparing the Germanic languages 
as common Germanic, is in contrast to Indo-European 

about essential differences. Many common Germanic word roots 

cannot be found in the other languages ... The question is whether 


This Germanic vocabulary on pre-Indo-European substrate (subjugated 
pre-population) or on one's own word creation. (v. Polenz 1979: 
21-22.) 


We may also find an encounter in the prehistory of the Germanic tribes, when 
not even a fusion of tribes strongly Indo-Germanic with ethnic groups 

pen that were completely outside the old idg. community. ... The 

Evidence is provided by some phenomena of phonetics and morphology and 

idg. vocabulary. (Scardigli 1973: 45.) 


The Indo-European groups that formed the basis of the later Germanic tribes 
According to Eduard Sprockhoff, they originally came from central German 
and from there moved to southern Scandinavia, where they 

a population not yet known in detail, hypothetically called Arctic 

This population, probably 'uranian' in Scandinavia, 

was apparently outside the Indo-European language area. 

(Hutterer 1975: 43.) 


The question of the influence of the original population on the Germanic peoples, ie the r 
Indo-European substrate or the foreign base layer of the Germanic 

tum, is not yet fully clear. However, it is certain that about a 

One third of the Germanic vocabulary does not come from Indo-European 
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. The profound phonological, morphological and general 
common structural changes through which the language of the Germanic tribes 
from the Indo-European base language, speak even more for the 
Substrate theory. (Hutterite 1975: 44-45.) 


In Schrodt 1974, Chapter 7 "Substrates in Germanic" contains a 

Overview, in which the proponents of the substrate theory and its opponents 

are mentioned on which the overall presentations are based. Very 

Despite the central theme of the work, the 

lexicological evidence is taken into account. Schrodt concludes this part of his 
Consideration as follows: 


From the Germanic vocabulary, substrate influence cannot be excluded - 
but also not to prove. What matters here is that such a 

The possibility must be left open — and that seems to me unquestionable 
present. (Schrodt 1974: 186) 


To avoid the impression that I am mistakenly thinking of a large 
I would like to express my opinion that the experts are unanimous on the substrate issue 


Neumann 1971, No. 4: 75-99, where the title question is answered as follows: 
is: [197 


So, of all the often daring attempts we have seen, it is not 

succeeded in proving a pre-Germanic substrate. In the area of language 

seems to agree with the opinion of Tacitus in Germania c.1.2. 

truths: Ipsos Germanos indigenas crediderim minimeque aliarum gentium 

adventibus et hospitiis mixtos, 'I would like to consider the Germanic peoples themselves 
residents/indigenous people and by no means mixed as a result of immigration. 

ation and hospitable reception of foreign tribes.' - This is of course no 

laf to pride in the supposedly linguistically purist ancestors, because the original 
The reason may simply be that the Germanic tribes, when they first attacked 

to the southwest and south had not yet come into contact with peoples who 

were culturally much superior to them, from whom they were at least in certain 

certain technical areas. The example of the Indians, 

Greeks and Hittites, where small migratory groups moved into the highly developed areas 
Celtic urban cultures, suggests that the emergence of clearly 

verifiable loanword layers such a significant level difference 

differed in culture and civilization and probably also a certain settlement 

density of the newly entered area is a prerequisite. (Neumann 1971: 95-96) 


Neumann believes that the substrate question can be solved by 
patient etymological research for all early Germanic words 
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an Indo-European etymology will be found — or at least for so 

many that the rest is no longer interesting and in any case such a 
interpretative sociolinguistic hypothesis, such as the substrate theory, 
If he is right, everything that follows here is contrary to 

I continue under the assumption that, for my sake, 

It remains to be seen that he is wrong. 


Almost all accounts of the Germanic language history that 

characterize early Germanic vocabulary, show — regardless of 

of whether they assume a non-Indo-European substrate or not — 

point out that the lexicological innovations, although in principle 
affect all areas of vocabulary, are divided into specific subject groups 
or areas of meaning. As such, with beautiful regularity 

the following are listed: 


1. Warfare and weapons 
2. Maritime affairs and shipping 


3. Legal system 


4. State and community life 


I would also like to cite a few quotes here so that the degree of 
attunement becomes visible. 


The difference between the idg. and the german. vocabulary is large. 

developed, compared with the idg., the designation possibilities appear 

in war and weapons. Common German (but not Indo-German) are 

such as bow, sword, helmet, shield, etc. Not belonging to the Idg. 

Common Germanic words for 'fight' such as gunp-, hapu-, wig-, hild-, which are still in 

our German personal names live on (Gunther, Hedwig, Hildegard, etc.). 

The development of agriculture and 

Livestock farming, settlement and housing, technology and shipping played 

is used in the common Germanic vocabulary. The names of the cardinal directions are 

Common Germanic, not Indo-Germanic ... The term thousand is certain for the Germanic peop! 
. The legal and political systems as well as the customs are richly developed. 

fende vocabulary: germ. (at least in a peculiar sense) are matter 

('dispute'), thing ('public assembly, legal act'), thief, peace, 

War, people, king, atonement, nobility, Old High German uodal 'hereditary seat, homeland' 

ren, (Bach 1970: 64.) fog 


The Germanic vocabulary shows, in comparison to that of the other Indo-European 
European languages special features in the field of field cultivation and 
Livestock farming, settlement and housing, crafts and 
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Shipping, hunting and weapons, state life and the 
Right. (Moser 1965: 83.) 


The development in the vocabulary of Germ. compared to 

the Ide. The progress in the field of production (arable farming and livestock 
breeding), housing, technology and transport are reflected in themselves. 
understandable in a noticeable enrichment of the vocabulary ... 

Numerous new formations indicate seafaring and fishing: eel, cod, 

low tide, jib, harbour, lagoon, hoist, boat, keel, cliff, leak, hatch, seagull, net, 
fish trap, ship, schooner, swim, lake, sail, rudder, beach, tackle, blubber, etc. 
The seafaring Germanic tribes also created the names of the cardinal directions: 
North, East, South, West. The vocabulary of ge- 

compared to the Ide. also in the field of war and weapons. New 

are among others the words: weapon, spear, sword, shield, helmet, bow, feud, 
wrestle, flee, force, cowardly (actually 'mortally wounded'). ... New words from the 
Sphere of law, state and morality also provide information about the 

changes to the superstructure explanation: thing (actually 'matter of dispute'), thing 
'people's assembly, legal matter', peace 'legal state, security, 

Peace', war 'reluctance, dispute, litigation', people, king, nobility etc. 


(Schmidt 1969: 41.) 


Special attention should be paid to that part of Germanic which 

neither from the Indo-European core of the Germanic vocabulary 

nor from the languages neighbouring Old Germanic that we know 

It must be considered as specifically Germanic, independent 

whether one otherwise takes a position for or against the substrate theory. This 
Elements accumulate in a conspicuous manner in the subject groups shipping, e.g. 

See ~ English sea next to Ags. hef ~ from haf 'that.' (cf. German Haff) and Old High Germe 
'sea' (cf. Lat. mare, Russian more), Ger. *skipa- > English ship ~ German ship, fer- 

ner keel, boat, sail, rudder, 

Mast (engl. mast), storm (engl. storm), ebb (engl. ebb), steer (engl. steer 

'steer') as well as the terms of the sky, which are essential for seafaring. 

mels directions (North ^ English North, East ~ English East, South ~ English South, West 
^ English West); Germanic neologisms are the names of most fish 

(e.g. carp, eel) and other animals in both the 

breeding and hunting (e.g. cattle, veal, lamb, bear, bison, stork); 

The percentage of such elements in the subject group Community is just as high. 
community life (Ding ^ English thing, actually 'people's assembly', Volk ~ English folk, 
King » English king, nobility « Old High German uodal 'hereditary estate'; thing ~ Englist 
sache', thief - engl. thief, swear ~ engl. swear, servant ~ engl. knight 'Knight- 

ter') and warfare, e.g. war, peace (cf. also English frith), sword ^ 

English sword, shield ~ English shield, helmet ~ English helm(et), bow ~ engl. bow so- 
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like the multiple designations that survive today only in personal names 
for 'fight' like xhadu-, *hild, *gunp-, *wig-, cf. Hildegard, Hedwig, Gün- 
ther, Hadubrand etc. (Hutterer 1975: 65-66.) 


Also F. Stroh (1974), who in German Word History after his first 

Chapter “Indo-European Origins” in the second chapter “Germanic 

Antiquity" represents above all the Germanic innovations, is - despite all 

Reluctance towards theories of non-Indo-European influence 

ses — of the relevance of these subject groups or areas of meaning apparently so 
impressed that he structures the whole chapter according to them, arranging it according 1 
an introductory part to the sections "1. Combat", "2. Sea", "3. Law", 

"4. State", and "5. Roman influences" and in the "Writings 

directory" presents a rich bibliography that corresponds to this structure 

follows. 


If you add up these quotes (and since I am not primarily 

Line lexicologist [199 and etymologist, I don't have much else to do 

rig), the following picture emerges. Germanic and without — at least without 
convincing — Indo-European etymology are the following statements 

press in the specified subject groups or areas of meaning. 

Groups 1 to 4 I follow Stroh, as he, by distancing himself from them, 
distanced (1974: 35), perhaps least of all from any influence 


All examples were tested against relevant 

Germanic and Indo-European etymological dictionaries were reviewed. 
The "degree of etymologylessness" is noted accordingly (1 - no 

or no plausible etymology; 2 - uncertain or controversial etymology 
gy; 3 = majority-held, but not entirely convincing etymology 

logy; 4 = generally accepted etymology) .” 


1. Warfare and weapons 

Weapon (1), war (1-2), spear (1-2), sword (2), hit (2), flee (2), 

Middle High German urliuge 'war' (2-3), strife (2-3), force (3), cowardly (3), *gunpjo 
'Fight' (3). 


2. Maritime affairs and shipping 

Lake (1), trap (1-2), diving (1-2), dam (1-2), shore (1-2), swimming 

men (2), Sund (2-3), Sturm (2-3), Takel (2-3), South (2-3), Haff (3), sin- 
ken (3), barge (3), boat (3), beach (3), sail (3), cliff (3), sprat (3). 


3. Legal system 
atonement (1-2), steal (2), reprimand (2), ahd. &wa 'law' (2), thief (2-3), 
Guilt (3), Guarantee (3), Thing (3), Jury (3). 
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4. State and community life 

Servant (1-2), Rogue (1-2), Sin (2), Thing (2), People (2-3), Grace (2-3), 
consecrate (2-3), servant/prostitute (2-3), nobility (3), suffering (3), mayor (3), 
Count (3). 


5. Domestic and agricultural activities, house building, settlements and the like 
Rostlrósten (1), boiling (1-2), hackle (2), hammer (2), meat (2), village 

(2-3), tallow (2-3), Schlofil key (2-3), house (2-3), arbor (2-3), courtyard 

(3). 


6. Other expressions of a higher culture 
thousand (3-4), time (34). 


7. Animal and plant names 

Eel (1), Carp (1), Marten (1), Sheep (1-2), Polecat (1-2), Seagull (2), 
Weasel (2), Bison (2), Pigeon (2), Horse (2-3), Bird (2-3), Lamb (3), 
Bee (3), Calf (3), Tree (2), Bean (2-3). 


8. Expressions from numerous spheres of daily life 
drink (1), leather (1), ahd. san ‘immediately’ (1), air (1-2), hand (1-2), bit- 


ten (2), rain (2), winter (2), give (2-3), take (2-3), life (2-3), 
Blood (2-3), Cloud (3). [110 


I now come to the core of my "Remarks on the Early Germanic 

vocabulary", which, as mentioned, is made under the open assumption 

that these are actually non-Indo-European parts of the German 

manic vocabulary. Groups 2, 5, 6, 7 and 8 are in my opinion 

compatible with a substrate theory. Ad 2: Are the Ger- 

manen are actually Indo-Europeans who immigrated from the south 

(this is understood as groups of speakers of the respective language 
chen), it is understandable that they use the terminology of the language that is not 
little-known maritime and shipping industry from the existing 

Ad 5: When building houses and the like, this is probably 

probably, if one imagines that the immigrants were a pastoral people and 
The people found were, among others, farmers. Ad 6: When expressing a 
higher culture, borrowing from a substrate is quite possible. 

probably — assuming, of course, that the subjects have these 

superior culture. Ad 7: In the animal and plant names, the sub- 

strat theory is particularly convincing, as we know similar phenomena 
from more recent times, e.g. English in the former British colonies 
lonia and Dutch in South Africa. Ad 8: Finally, 
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intensive coexistence of the speaker groups also expressions from many 
spheres of daily life penetrate into the language of immigrants 

gen, although this is a bit of a stretch for some of the words listed. 
surprising — because why should one use expressions like life, hand, 
drink, give and take from the subjugated speakers of foreign 
languages, while remaining committed to one's own language 

holds on? 


But the substrate theory is without any convincing power with regard to 

to groups 1, 3 and 4. This assumes that the Indo-European 

ian immigrants must have been powerful enough to speak their language 

to all contact languages; this is only possible if they 

have exercised dominion in their area, as the substrate theory 

reticians actually accept it. Rule is — at least it was 

according to all experience in the early days — through military and organizational 
superiority. But it contradicts all 

Knowledge about language development under such conditions that 

the rulers, while otherwise preserving their language in these areas 

chen — struggle, law and state — their own terminology against that of the 
subjugated and dominated. On the contrary: even if 

the rulers — for example, in the case of large numbers and possibly also 

cultural superiority of the subjugated — their own language 

and accept those of the subjugated, they at least hold on to their 

Legal vocabulary is retained for the longest time, if one looks at the testimony of the Le 
nic written Lombard Edictum Rothari may give something. 


The substrate fails because of these three groups - struggle, law and state. 
theory. 


But there is a concept that specifically addresses these three groups, 
but also groups 2, 5, 6 and 8 are completely compatible. This is the 
taking a non-Indo-European superstrate. The subjugated 

adopt the expressions of war from the language of the rulers. 

nature and the legal and political system imposed on them 

and the coexistence determined by the rulers. 

the rulers a higher culture, so also from their area 

expressions. If they come to the ship, their 

nautical terminology. Bring superior techniques of 

building a house, the subjects will have the property 

terminologies, [;,, not least by using the techniques under 
leadership of the rulers. But also in all areas 

omens of daily life the ruled listen to the rulers 

expressions, even if they are perfectly adequate in their own language. 
have equivalent terms for the same concepts. If the language dies, 

the rulers in the area of bilingualism, the 
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Language of the ruled, which has now become the language of all who 
expressions borrowed from the former language of the rulers. In short, I 
hypothesize that the non-Indo-European part of the Germanic 

nic vocabulary in groups 1, 3 and 4 — when it comes to 

such a thing - a non-Indo-European Su- 

perstrat; groups 2, 5 and 6 and at least 

At least a proportion of group 8 are compatible with this hypothesis. 


For group 7, the animal and plant names, this hypothesis would 

imply that the invading Indo-Europeans under superstrate influence 

before they themselves were quite at home in their new habitat, 

while the superstrate speakers are located in it or at least in regions with 
similar fauna and flora. These Indo-European 

manen fell into a non-Indo-European trap, so to speak, 

as some Germanic groups later did during their south and west migration. 

found in the Roman trap. But this assumption is not necessary 

There are two other possible explanations, and both are 

the superstrate theory for the remaining seven groups. The 

first attributes this part of the vocabulary to Proto-Indo-European 

and assumes that all other Indo-European languages use it in their 

Migrations to new habitats have lost their value. This view 

would be, for example, with the theory of the Scandinavian "original homeland" of the Indc 
The second possible explanation assumes that this group 

connected perhaps with some of the non-critical other groups or 

Parts of them, substrate influence. This view would be compatible, for example, 
with all theories of a non-Scandinavian "original homeland" of the Indo- 
Germanic people. It assumes that those Indo-Europeans from whom later 

The Germanic tribes were, when they immigrated to the Scandinavian 


Space (in the broadest sense — parts of the coastal mainland should not 

excluded) a non-Indo-European population was subjected 

from whose language or languages they have learned characteristics for their new environme 
ristic designations. Whether this substrate influence 

earlier or later than the superstrate influence can remain open. 

ben. 


I would now like to use the superstrate theory for the marked part of the 
non-Indo-European part of the Germanic vocabulary by 

Specifying some parallel cases. These show that in general the super- 
strat theory is a model that is derived from a historical reality. 

and therefore also applied to a prehistoric reality 

may be. 
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The lexical influence of the Norman-French superstrate on the 

Middle English of the 11th-15th centuries was written in precisely those words 
treasure areas, which are described above as typical domains of 

Superstrate influence (see in detail Baugh and 

Cable 1978: $8 123ff.). These are: 


1. War and weapons (see 1.) 
army, navy, peace, enemy, battle, arms, siege, defense, ambush, retreat, 
soldier, guard, spy, sergeant, brandish, vanquish and many more; 


2. Legal system (3.) 

judgement, justice, crime, plea, suit, advocate, prison, punishment, ac- 
cause, arrest, seize, pardon, just, innocent, property, heritage, estate 
etc.; 


3. State and community life (4.) 

state, government, court, crown, council, sovereign, treaty, tax, treason, 
public office, noble, duke, peasant, servant; sermon, prayer, penance, 
parson, saint, pity, virtue, penitence and many more 


In addition, numerous terms from the areas of housekeeping 

schaft and house building (5.), e.g.: roast, boil, supper, taste, beef, veal, 

pork, sausage, cream; dress, coat, button, boots; chair, blanket, lamp, 

towel, bucket; chamber, ceiling, garret, tower, cellar, mansion and many more; out of 
Art and science (cf. 6. "Other expressions of a higher culture 

tur"), e.g.: art, painting, music, color, paper, pen, story, poet, chapter, 

study, medicine, etc., and a significant part of everyday English 

vocabulary (8th): air, cost, country, hour, people, face, point, noise, use, 

easy, change, large, able, wait, travel, blue, and many more 


As expected, the word fields "animal and 

Plant namesx (7.), where borrowings are only permitted within the framework of the 
life (eg stallion, terrier, forest, park), and, from na- 

reasons, "Seafaring and Shipping" (2.). 


2. Case 


The Frankish superstrat vocabulary in Gallo-Romance Latin, the 
later French, is also concentrated in areas 1, 3, 
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4, further 5 and 8 as well as 7 (cf. Gamillscheg 1934-35, Vol. I, Chapter II; Hall 
1974: 87-90; Berschin, Felixberger and Goebl 1978: 174-175). Examples: 


War and weapons 
heaume 'helmet', brant 'sword', éperon 'spur', épieu 'spear', 


broigne 'armour, avenger', hache 'axe', guaite 'guard', tréve 'weapon' 
fenstillstand', etc.; [113 


. Legal system 


franc 'free', échevin 'schóffe', baron 'judicial official', 
bannir 'summon, banish', garant x*guarantor', pledge 'pledge' 
etc.; 


. State and community life 


Francia, héraut 'herald', échanson 'cupbearer', rang 'rank, status', 
marche 'border mark', fief 'fief', maréchal 'marshal' and many others; 


. House building, housekeeping and the like 


auberge 'inn', salle 'hall', faite 'hall', loge 'arbour', haie 
'hedge', jardin 'garden'; gant *garment', froc 'skirt, cowl', écharpe 
'Sash'; rótir 'roast' and many others; 


common 


. Everyday vocabulary 


riche 'rich', gai 'happy', blafard 'bla8'; flanc 'flank', fronce 'run- 
zel'; haine 'HaB', honte 'mockery, shame', émoi 'excitement', quérir 'ge- 
nesen' uva; 


. Animal and plant names 


épervier 'sparrowhawk', écrevisse 'crab', hareng 'herring', troupeau 
*Herde'; mousse 'moss', blé 'grain' and many others. The borrowing in this 
area is usually attributed to the special prestige that 

the Frankish minority itself enjoyed agricultural interests, 

although this was mainly done by Romans. 


3. Case 


In Spanish, too, loanwords from superstrate languages are predominant. 
tenses in vocabulary areas that cover the military (1st), judicial (3rd), 
the political-administrative and social (4.) and the technical and economic 
(5.) authority of the conquering people. This applies to the 
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Influence of the Visigothic (see Gamillscheg 1934, Vol. I, Chapter III), but also 
for that of Arabic (cf. v. Wartburg 1971: 76-78; Hall 1974: 94-97): 


1. War and weapons 
almirante 'Admiral', alférez 'Flag', alarde 'Parade', zaga 'Back- 
cover', alcdzar 'fortress' etc.; 


3. Legal system 
rehén 'surety', albacea 'executor'; 


4. State and community life 
alcalde 'mayor', vali 'governor'; ajedrez 'chess', alboque 
'Flute'; 


5. House building, housekeeping and the like 
azüd 'dam', alberca 'tank', aljirbe 'cistern', noria 'draw well', 


albañil [14 'bricklayer', taca 'window', alfombra 'carpet'; 


8. Everyday vocabulary 
alquiler 'rent', ajorca 'bracelet', albáneg 'hairnet', algodón 
'cotton', azücar 'sugar', ar roz 'rice'. 


4. Case 


The loan words from Lombard and Ostrogothic 

of Italian show in a similar way the characteristics of superstrate influence 
characteristic distribution. Belonging to the areas of government and law 
However, the lexemes were largely replaced by later Gallo-Roman 

(Frankish) borrowings; especially for the Ostrogothic 

There is therefore little evidence of influence in groups 3 and 4 (cf. 
Lombards: Gamillscheg 1935, Vol. II, Chapter IV; Hall 1974: 86-87; 

on Ostrogothic: Gamillscheg 1935, Vol. II, Chapter IIT). 


1. War and weapons 

From Lombard: strale 'arrow', fante 'foot soldier', sgherro 

'captain, robber', arimanno 'warrior'; from Ostrogothic: arringo 

'tournament ground', astio/aschio 'quarrel', stropicciare 'to beat, to push', dial. 
smalvir 'to strike, to crush', schippire 'to escape'; 
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3. Legal system 

From Lombard: novigildo 'fine' ('ninefold fine') 

trag'), guidrigildo 'reward', manigoldo 'villain', guiffa 'sign 
of legal possession', colla 'torment, torture'; 


4. State and community life 
From Lombard: gastaldo 'steward', dial. scerfa 'dowry', 
guattero 'kitchen boy' ('guardian'); 


5. Housekeeping, house building and the like 

From Lombard: stamberga 'shed', balcone 'balcony', 

scranno 'cabinet', stacca 'post', guaffile 'reel', guado 'colourer' 
waid', spalto 'doorway, bay window'; from Ostrogothic: baita 'hut', 
lubbione 'arbor', tovaglia 'tablecloth', hastro 'ribbon', stecca 'stick', 
stanga 'rod', rocca 'rock', tasca 'bag'; 


8. Everyday vocabulary 
From Lombard: guancia 'cheek', stinco 'shin', dial. 


sarnac(chi)are 'snore', zazzera 'strand of hair'; from Ostrogothic: 
fiasco 'bottle' (backward formation of fiascone), rappa 'cramps, scabies', 
ratirelarraitire 'to shout'. [115 


5. Case 


The lexical influence of Turkish on the Balkan languages (Alba- 

nic, Bulgarian, Greek, Macedonian, Romanian, Serbo-Croatian) 

covers the areas of 

(1.) Military, (3.) Legal system, (4.) Government, administration, finance 
and community life and (8.) everyday vocabulary. Turkish words, 

which can be found in several Balkan languages: For military purposes: barut 
'gunpowder', tüfek 'gun', fisek 'cartridge', kursum 'lead, bullet', top 
'cannon', kavga 'quarrel, fight'. On community life and everyday vocabulary 
treasure: fukara/fikara 'poor, the poor', rezil 'shameful, villain', düsman 
'enemy', bela 'difficulty, annoyance', han 'restaurant', birt 'drinking-house', 
ocak 'fireplace', soba 'stove', canta 'bag, suitcase, backpack', papuc 
'shoe', corab 'stocking', kibrit 'match', sülümen 'mercury chloride' 

rid' as suliman 'makeup', macat 'wool blanket', ceb 'trouser pocket', ceyrek 
‘Quarter of an hour'. (Cf. Kazazis 1972: 87-116. )* 
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These examples show that the superstrate theory provides a model that 
one can have a certain confidence in the problem discussed here. 
can be applied extensively. 


But I would also like to propose a weaker form of the superstrata hypothesis. 
concerns that do not understand the term superstrate in military and 
politically, but culturally and economically, e.g. trade-economically, 

sees, 


6. Case 


Relevant here is the significant lexical influence of Middle Low German. 

German to the Scandinavian languages, especially Danish 

and Swedish, which was not based on military conquest, but on the 
trade-economic supremacy and cultural superiority 

the Hanseatic League in northern Europe from the 13th to the 16th century (cf. 
Dahlberg 1955-56: 193-199; Johannisson 1968: 607—623). The Low German 

cal influences manifest themselves in the superstrat-typical vocabulary regions 
nen 1-4 and a well-occupied additional word field 'Trade and 

Crafts', and also in everyday vocabulary. Examples from the 

Swedish: 


1. War and weapons 
krig 'war', knekt 'soldier', helt 'hero', pil 'arrow', byssa 'gun, 
'gunpowder', 'gun powder'; 


2. Maritime affairs and shipping 
bar load/ballast, cabin; 


3. Legal system 
fri 'free', stau 'punishment', ráttighet 'law', burskap 'civil law'; 


4. State and community life 

hertug 'duke', greve 'count', furste 'first', hóvlighet 'courtesy', 

[116 len 'fief', státhállare 'governor', fru 'woman', fróken 'woman', 
borgare 'citizen', borgmástare 'mayor', rádhus 'town hall'; dop 

'baptism', nád 'grace', fadder 'father', trefaltighet 'trinity', monastery 
'Monastery'; 


Trade, crafts and industry 
trade, hantverk, kópenskap 'purchase trade', vara 'goods', skomakare 
'shoemaker', snickare 'tailor', krógare 'innkeeper'; 
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8. Everyday vocabulary 

sprák 'language', slákt 'gender', kort 'short', klen 'weak', arbeta 
'work', kragt 'strength', fråga 'ask, question', frukost 'breakfast', 
medvurst, fónster 'window' and many more 


This weak variant of the superstrate theory assumes that the precursors 
Germanic peoples intensive trade contacts with culturally advanced peoples 

— the adopted nautical terminology (Group 2) and the 

Expressions of a higher culture (Group 6) would be particularly 

beautiful harmony — or that they are placed in a room with a clearly superior 
culture whose social organisational forms and 

Material culture, together with relevant terms, largely 

But both versions of this weakened version seem to me to be 

Superstrate theory is less convincing in this case than the stronger 

kere, normal version. 


Up to this point I have spoken as a linguist. I 

could and should end here. But the question is foreseeable, and it is 

I was asked: Who are the speakers of non-Indo-European 

Languages that could have subjugated the pre-Germanic peoples (normal searches) 
perstrat theory) or who were culturally or economically superior to them. 

ren (weakened superstrate theory) that their language is for the pre-german 


manic to the political or at least cultural-economic super- 

strat could have been? This question can be answered for these prehistoric 

No linguist can explain these events, only a prehistorian can do so with reference to the 
Archaeology and - for a later phase - possible ancient evidence 

answer. Everything I say now, I say without any professional 

qualification. This gives me the advantage of a certain freedom and 

allows me to speculate, which probably exceeds the knowledge of the expert. 
ethos. I am aware that this would put me in danger 

tends to discredit the superstrate theory for Early Germanic languages; 

I rely on the fairness of the reader who sees the superstrate theory as 

purely linguistic theory will be able to judge the following speculations 
lations as a friendly bonus that is related to the linguistic 

ian theory is not necessarily connected, just as a 

Attempt to investigate the fundamental possibility of a superstrate influence 
to the pre-Germanic. — My speculations are based 

on summary, generally understandable works; the prehistoric 

and archaeological special literature is far from my knowledge as a non-expert. 
always locked. 


In the fourth and third millennium, and in their early days probably 
much earlier, existed along the southern, western and northern European 
Coasts and up the navigable rivers a relatively uniform 
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megalithic culture.' Even [,,7 restrained representations give 

to recognize that this culture has a considerable practical knowledge of 
Geometry and astronomy. The highest development seems to be this 

culture in the British Isles.' The engineering 

achievements still take the breath away of today's observers. They represent 
represent significant community services that are most likely to result from joint 
religious beliefs, including the cultic worship of 

stars, and which are explained by the sheer presumed 

organisational effort to point to significant centres of power. ' 

Stonehenge is known to everyone: the impression is significant. Perhaps even 
The Avebury complex is even more impressive: the temple-like 100-metre-long 
West Kennet Long Barrow with its facade of huge monolithic 

Plates, built around 3250 BC and used for over a thousand years; 

Older Neolithic settlement of Windmill Hill on the hills opposite; 

Silbury Hill in the valley between, a pyramid the size of the Egyptian 
Mykerinos pyramid and with a height of 40 meters, just high enough to 
between the rear end of the West Kennet Long Barrow and 

Windmill Hill forms an artificial horizon; then Avebury itself, around 

give of a 4.3 to 5.5 meter high, 1.3 kilometer long wall, the 

sen ridge was originally 15 meters above the bottom of the inner ditch, 
which was preceded by a circle of almost 100 megaliths; on the 11.5 

Hectare area of this circle two more circles — all stones, as far as 

they are still standing, that even today one despairs of their transportability. 
feln: These and numerous other buildings on just a few square meters 
kilometers testify to a center of power like Britain 


probably not seen again until the rise of London. And the 

delicate lunar orientation of the main circle of Callanish on Lewis 

(Outer Hebrides) would make it understandable that the fame of this 

complex and its cults still impressed the Greeks, because the 19 

years in the Hyperborean report of Diodorus Siculus fit only too well with the 
Precession cycle of the moon, which is 18.61 years." The numerous 

facilities near Carnac in Normandy, several of them available 

on the 18.5 meter high, now broken monolith of Locmaria- 

across (Er Grah or Le Grand Menhir Brisé), indicate a cult center 

of presumably supra-regional importance. 


There can be no doubt that at the time when the Indo-Germanic 

settled in Northern Europe, Northwest Europe experienced a cultural heyday. 
lived, supported by agriculture and, as the archaeological finds indicate, by 
large-scale maritime trade relations. A strong cultural and 

economic influence on these Indo-Europeans — especially under the 

Assumption that they entered the area as relatively primitive shepherds. 
penetrated — is to be taken for granted (weak super- 
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strat theory); the extremely frequent ship depictions in Swedish 

Rock drawings dated to 1500 to 500 BC would thus be 

contractually.* But I can also imagine a scenario that as the main 
component contains an actual submission. The pressure of a growing 

send population, which initially leads to the creation of the social 
Prerequisites of the Early Bronze Age Megalithic Culture (Renfrew 

1976: 126ff.), could further lead to mobilization and militarization 

of parts of the western and north-western European peoples, 

so that they — seaworthy and able to navigate — could embark on voyages of conquest 
as happened in historical times, although perhaps under different 
natural and social conditions, the Angeln, Saxony 

and [}1g Jutes and the Vikings did. They may have been the so-called Seavól- 
kers who made the Mediterranean unsafe and even Egypt 

in distress. Let us imagine that they also have to 

eastern continental coast, they could, on the one hand, 

triggered the great migrations that the Italics and the younger 

Greeks were expelled from Central Europe; on the other hand, they could 
who, cut off and unable to flee, from the mouth of the Elbe 

moving northwards. These conquerors would be speakers 

non-Indo-European languages, because West and Northwest Europe 

ropa were not Indo-European in the Neolithic and Bronze Age; 

This is what the Basque and Pictish indicate.'? 


These are speculations, driven by harsh linguistic pressure. 
called in a soft prehistoric space. Perhaps 

Experts can quickly refute them. If they cannot, they may 
perhaps suggestions for new and novel theories in their own 
area. Because not only the amazing layering of the Germanic 
en lexicon, also the peculiar Scandinavian mythology with 


their two families of gods — once enemies, then pacified — and the 

Ship motifs, the matrilineal elements in Old Germanic law, 

Finally, the enormous preoccupation of the Scandinavians with the sea 
journey and the survival of the megalithic idea into the age of 

Written form (rune stones!) needs explanation. Perhaps the 

Saxony literally at a time when bronze was in fashion, still with 

Perhaps in a final display of power 

the Northwest Europeans influenced Indo-European Northern Europe linguistically and 
culturally "re-megalithized", until later ~ and in retreat areas 

only in the ninth century (Northern Scotland) or never (Basque Country) — 
Celts, Romans and Germanic tribes, advancing in power vacuums, northwest and 
Indo-Europeanized Western Europe. 


Regardless of the value or worthlessness of these speculations, the 
The result is that the traditional Germanic substrate theory cannot be maintained 
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Either etymological research succeeds in 

to eliminate the premise of this view by providing convincing etymologies 
mologies or, where they already exist, to the substrate 

theorists in a bundled manner; then the substrate theory — as well as 

any other sociolinguistic theory in this area — irrelevant. 

Or it does not succeed in doing so; then, as I have explained, 

I believe that a version of the superstrate theory is the better sociolinguistic 
Approach to solving the problem. The substrate theory itself 

should no longer be represented in the handbooks and textbooks." 


Notes 


p wpn 


First published in 1984 in: Hans-Werner Eroms, Bernhard Gajek, Her- 

bert Kolb (eds.), Studia Linguistica et Philologica. Festschrift for Klaus 
Matzel on his sixtieth birthday, 105-119. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. The 

A summary was included in the new publication. 


In this article, "Indo-Europeans" and "Indo-European groups" are used to refer to 
set of speakers of Indo-European languages, not ethnic units 
ten or tribes. 


This assessment is based on a comparison of the assessments in the 
Dictionaries. I myself, as well as several of the above-cited 
Authors, many of the proposed etymologies appear, including 


those that resulted in a rating of 4 were not convincing. 


The examples were reviewed and slightly modified compared to the first publication. 
sufciently improved. 


v. Reden 1978; Service and Bradbery 1979; Franz 1969; McMann 1980; 
Renfrew [1973] 1976; Nile 1977. 


Most recently Heggie 1981. See also Ruggles and Whittle 1981. 
Mackie 1977. 


Atkinson 1979; Balfour [1979] 1983; Burl 1979; Vatcher and Vatcher 
[1976] 1980; Burl [1976] 1981. 


Ponting and Ponting [1977] 1982: 22; Ponting and Ponting 1981. 
Almgren1980: 6. 


But there are big differences in the dating, cf. Velikowsky 1978. 
See Wilbur 1982; Jackson [1955] 1980: 129-166 and Appendix III: 
173-176. 


Two colleagues I greatly respect, both etymologists, who have studied the 
nuscript of this article expressed their grateful openness 
ence that my attack against the substrate theory was superfluous, since its 
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In my opinion the premise cannot be maintained. I can 

do not follow them there. If it is so clear that the premise is not 

is true, then I do not understand why the etymologists on this their 

own area the then irrelevant substrate theory as the dominant 

Tolerate teaching in the summary presentations, because these 

hear, as my series of quotes shows and they themselves admit, not only uncritically 
tic compilations, but also the works of serious researchers. 

So, do the substrate theorists prove to be insufficient in relation to the progress of 
immune to Germanic etymology, it seems to me all the more important 

to meet them on their own field, so to speak, by showing 

that even if its premises are accepted, its conclusion does not follow. — For 

the review of the etymologies and the elaboration of the six super- 

stratanalogies I have Ariane v. Seefranz-Montag and Wolfgang Kreitmair 

Numerous discussions with Angelika Lutz have led to further 

progressive clarification of the views expressed above, for which I thank her 

thank you very much. 


2. The sound shifts and the spread 
ation of Indo-Germanic: 


Abstract 


The question of when and where the consonant shifts occurred leads to a specula- 
tive reconstruction of the linguistic situation in post-glacial Europe north of the 
Alps. The last European ice-age ended about ten thousand years ago. mountains, 
lakes, rivers and meadows had to be named by the settlers who arrived from the 
sixth millennium BC onward, thus creating the European toponymy, in particular 

its hydronymy. These first settlers are identified here as Indo-European agricul- 
turalists immigrating from the Carpathian Basin. In the fourth millennium BC, 

when the climate deteriorated, much coastal land was lost to the sea, foreign sea- 
farers invaded the Atlantic coastal regions, Europe was militarized, and the great 
Indo-European migration began. The seafarers left visible traces in Europe: the 
Megalithic culture. They also influenced the Germanic vocabulary. Many devices 
manic words do not have cognates in other Indo-European languages, eg words 
containing the plosive of the "labial gap" (PIE xb, PGmc. xp) such as Pfen- 
nig/penny, pflug/plow, and scoop/shape. In the first half of the last millennium 
nium BC, Western Europe was re-Indo-Europeanized by the Celts. Their territory 

ries were subsequently in part invaded by Germanic tribes from Southern Scandi- 
navigation. The southernmost of these tribes, primarily the Thuringians, Alamanni, and 
Lombards, carried the High Germanic (or Second) consonant shift to what was to 
become Southern Germany. Following the lead of the historians Karl Bosl and 
Wolfgang Hartung and the linguist Willi Mayerthaler, the Bavarian ethnogenesis is 
explained as a fusion of the indigenous Gallo-Roman population with conquering 
Alamanni in the 6th century AD (This theory was fondly named the Saupfen- 

theory by Mayerthaler, ie the motley-crowd theory, as opposed to the traditional 
old-tribe theory, i.e. the view that the Bavarians are an ancient tribe like the Saxons 
and the Lombards.) In a postscript attention is drawn to Colin Renfrew's book just 
then published, in which a similar theory of the Indo-European origins is 

developed independently. Aspects of Renfrew's theory that differ from the theory 
sketched here are criticized. 


This chapter contains the third part of a long paper presenting the author's 

theory of the Germanic and German consonant shifts and Verner's Law for a 

general readership. Only the final sections are reproduced here, those dealing with 
the re-population of Central and Western Europe after the last ice-age. Passages of 
the original manuscript omitted by the editor from the original publication are here 
restored. They are marked in the usual way by “{ )". 
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2.1. When and where did the sound shifts occur? 


Many thick books have been written about this question. I can 

cannot be answered comprehensively in a few lines. However, I would like to 

indicate that and to what extent the new results of formal linguistic 

ical area are consistent with sociolinguistic premises and 

also with new archaeological research on prehistoric 

settlement of Europe. Everything I say in this section is in the highest 

Degree of speculative, at least to a much greater degree than anything in the previous 


Sections. Because the phonetic questions in the English 

In this sense, I was at least able to express myself as an expert, in the following 
On the other hand, I am speaking as a layperson, especially about problems that 

The experts are more divided than about anything else. I myself cannot 

of the limited space only without explicitly dealing with the 

Research outline my personal view.' 


2.2. Europe after the Ice Age 


When the last ice age ended about ten thousand years ago and the 

Climate gradually became very pleasant, namely for the period from 

sixth to fourth millennium BC warmer than 

today, Europe north of the Alps was initially completely uninhabited. All 
its topographical objects — mountains, rivers, lakes, fields — were un- 
called. 


A settlement with villages and hamlets came about through the expansion 

spread of farmers from the sixth millennium onwards. They came from 

from the Carpathian region to the west and north. They always settled 

on the soils most suitable for agriculture, namely in the 

River floodplains, on glacial loess soil, and settled in this way, by 

Generation groups moved on and searched for new farmland and found 

gradually all of Eastern, Central, Western and southern Northern Europe — 
peaceful, because there was enough space for everyone, and unified, because they 
all descended from the same first agrarian immigrants. These 

Unity also included language: they all spoke the language 

their original homeland in the Carpathians, which we now call Paleo-Indo-European 
Wherever they went, they named the geographical objects of their 

new home, especially the rivers, which are the most important objects of their environment 
world, because they settled along them in ever new villages 

and hamlets. Their name for such a settlement and their [4g 

resident was x"eut"ach, which in several steps (xt'eut"dch 

> xt'eut"a > xleudá > xbeuda > xbeud6 > xbéudo, with Verner's sound 
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change and Proto-Germanic sound shift) the Proto-Germanic word 
for the term 'people', which is still used in the name German today 
lives on.? 


The streams, rivers and streams they encountered and where they 

delten, always named them with their same Indo-European language, yes 
always with the same names. Of course, the new 

Streams, rivers and streams are always quite similar to the old ones, and 
people left to stay, and there were no large-scale political units 

within which objects with the same name could have been confused 

there was no reason to come up with completely new names or 

any savages hunting and gathering in the forests after the 


to ask for other names for the objects. So it happened that in the 
entire settlement area (and through later migrations even on the 

Iberian and Italian peninsulas) the watercourses everywhere are the same 
bear names. 


After only a thousand years, the Indo-Europeans had settled in the Pari- 

basin. By 4000 the entire eastern, central, western and southern 

Northern Europe was inhabited by Indo-Europeans who lived peacefully in their villages 
and hamlets and the same, although certainly landscape-different 

spoke a differentiated language that we now call Proto-Indo-European. 


2.3. How Bavarian is the Isar? 


The Isar flows in Bavaria, but also an Iser in Bohemia, a Yser in 
Belgium, an Isére in France; and like two rivers called Glon (formerly 
Glane) in Bavaria, one Glane in Carinthia, one in the Northern Palatinate, 
one in Westphalia, one in the Rhineland and at least one each in Belgium, 
France and Switzerland (French Glain), plus a Glene in England 

land; in Slavic a related name appears as Glin. The Am- 

per is found as dock, umpfer, amber, ammer, emmer etc. up to 

England. And river names beginning with Al- are re-sounded El-, French- 
There are dozens of watercourses named after this name, and hundreds: 
Ala, Ahle, Aal, Aalenbach, Alach, Aland, Albe, Albersbach, Alchenbach, 
Alf, Alfenz, Aller, Alm, Alme, Allna (Alne in England), Alpe, Alraft, Al- 
senz, Altmühl (not an old mill, but formerly Alcmune), Alz; Elbe (near 
Tacitus Albis), Elde, Ehle, Elle, Ellenbach, Elm, Elpe, Elsach, Elsbach, 
Elsenz, Elte, Elve, Elz, Elzbach; Aube (« Albis), Aubance (« Albantia), 
Aubois (« Albeta), Aubonne (« Albona), Aublin (« Alblinium), Aumance 
(«Almantia). See Bahlow 1985. 
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2.4. The fourth millennium: The militarization of Europe 


In the fourth millennium, three developments began that transformed Europe ecologically. 
changed dramatically, both psychologically and socially. 


1. Regional cultural differentiation is observed, for example, in different 
Ceramic styles can be recognized. 


2. A natural overpopulation of Europe (from the southern, for the time being not 
Indo-Europeanized Europe is not mentioned here at first) led to 

that the settlements in the river floodplains were no longer based on the chance of 
remained dispersed after the first land acquisition, but rather were expanded to a seamle: 
were increased, and that in addition to the river floodplains, there were also land projec 
Valleys where streams originated were settled. 


3. With the greater population density and cultural differentiation 

trade develops (especially with not ubiquitous 

raw materials, e.g. flint), which transported goods over hundreds of kilometers 
transported. 


The lack of good new farmland led to more and more 

Farmers fortified their settlements. Apparently a military 

tarian pressure inwards. Around the middle of the fourth millennium, however, 
Two developments begin that lead to a complete geographical, 

social and geopolitical change in Europe and the 

The most striking effect can be called the "militarization of Europe" 

can: 


1. Seafaring peoples of unknown origin take parts of Europe from 

Spain, France, Great Britain, Germany and Scandinavia 

navien, especially coastal regions and the landscapes 

navigable rivers. They are the bearers of the megalithic culture; their testimonies — 
Stone circles, menhirs, dolmens and so-called passage graves, which are probably 

were calendrical cult sites — are rarely found in sea and river- 

areas, but with astonishing frequency and uniformity in 

Near the coast and in riparian regions along navigable rivers. 


2. A significant deterioration in the climate puts an end to the savannah-like 
Weather in Europe, especially in the north; it and the partly associated 
ongoing land loss in the sea, partly caused by land subsidence 

resproach — Britain may have only just left the continent 
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separated, the North Sea only then became a sea - 
make many farmers landless. 


2.5. The Indo-European migration 


These developments lead to western and northern Indo- 

Germanic peoples seek their salvation in an east and south migration, which 

Given the high population density, it could only be carried out militarily. 

The far west and the remaining megalithic regions are de-Indo- 

Germanized. The migrations begin, which spread throughout southern and southeastern Europe 
Asia Minor, Persia and parts of India and China become Indo-European. 

This [49 development means that most Indo-Europeans do not 

no longer live in their agricultural homeland, which has been partly lost, 

but in conquered new land. We can now in a new sense 

of the homeland of the Indo-Europeans, their original homeland: it is the 


all of Europe north of the Alps. 


This south and southeast migration from overpopulated Europe helped 

over two millennia — despite the cultivation of the plateaus between 

between the river valleys from the middle of the third millennium and an intensive 
sified agriculture through the introduction of the heavy plough and 

increased livestock breeding. (Even the Germanic migration can be 

understand similarly, and the Viking raids — by ship - are a later 

Echo of this movement; even the modern conquest of entire 

continents shows comparable traits.) New waves of Indo-European 

Emigrants do not always roll into other, but also into diesel 

ben, in already Indo-Europeanized areas, so that there was a concentration 
and stratification of the Indo-Europeans; in Greece the 

The memory of these conditions has been preserved until historical times, and 
Dialectology and lexicology also have several layers 

of the Indo-Europeanization of Southern Europe. 

their respective language to the subjugated non-Indonesian 

Germanic and later increasingly Indo-European peoples as 

needed a common communication tool, the 

Indo-European languages of those emigrants, namely 

under the influence of the substrate languages: the new speakers carried their 
old speaking habits also into the new languages to be learned. 

These languages were subjected to intensive sound shifts, 

first and foremost the South Indo-European sonorization, namely in 

the countries in which their speakers settled. 
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2.6. The Megalithization of Germania 


Northern, Eastern and Central Europe are Indo-European during this period 
remained, but not entirely. Southern Scandinavia is at least partly 

The Megalithic peoples took possession of them. Their non-Indo-Germanic 

sic language has — as ad- or superstrate — the local Indo-European 
influenced, but did not displace it (just as, for example, the Norman 
French in England after 1066 despite more intensive influence 

Anglo-Saxon). The influence mainly affected the vocabulary: 

Many Germanic words have no equivalents in the other 

gen Indo-European languages, including numerous words with the 

Plosive sound of the labial gap, i.e. with aspirated p in Low Germanic 
nischen and with pf or ff in High Germanic, words like penny! 

Pfennig, plough, cultivate (which could be related to English play), 
shapelschópfen (also in the sense of creator), leap/laufen (Old High German 
hlouffan), raplraffen, reaplraufen and pluck, call (Old English hropan, [50 
Old High German hruoffan). Words like running and calling are probably 
*klaup'- or *krop'- (or xkrap'-) (the compound Al- 

is rare in the languages of the world) and through the Proto-Germanic and the 
Inner Germanic sound shift. At such an old age 

also shows the ancient formation of the root forms (lief — gelaufen, 

called - called) there. 


The Germanic peoples are therefore predominantly Indo- 

Germanic tribes, as well as after their despite the megalithic conquest 
preserved language. But according to their ethnogenesis they are in the same or 
to a greater extent megalithic; because the political, social and cultural 
The character of a new people is mainly determined by the new arrivals 
lings, at least to the extent that they are able to settle in their new 
Whether it is a real megalithic conquest 

It is difficult to determine whether the roots of the 

Germanic religion with its two gods, the Aesir and 

the Vanir, so deep, one can also think of a final agreement 

with peaceful coexistence. 


The Indo-European language of the Germanic peoples is the only one that — before 
Beginning of the great migrations of historical times — never on a 

foreign substrate; it is therefore never subject to the profound 

been subjected to changes that caused this type of language stratification. 

This explains why the Proto-Germanic language is the most important language among all Inc 
manic languages is particularly archaic. It is in the area of 

Morphology, which is mainly focused on by the Belgian Indo-German 

manist Edgar Polomé has pointed out; it is in the field of syllable 

structure, which the Canadian Robert Murray in his Munich dissertation 
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and it is, as shown above, the most conservative of all Indo- 
Germanic languages in preserving the phonetic character 
their consonants. 


2.7. The re-Indo-Europeanization of Western Europe 


In the first half of the last millennium BC, 

a dramatic reversal of the conquest movement: the Celts are 

the most warlike of all Indo-European peoples. They, the possible 

certainly already troubled King David — the legendary two- 

fight with the hero Goliath can be interpreted in this way — and the Galatians 
later (in the third century) from the Balkans to Asia Minor, into the 

Galatia, named after them, conquer Central Europe, Northern Italy 

lie, parts of the Iberian Peninsula (Galicia!), almost all of France (Gal- 
lien!) and almost the entire British Isles. Except for a few peripheral areas, 
te — retreat areas of the Iberians, Basques and Picts — is the whole of Central 
and Western Europe became Indo-European again. The Germanic tribes in Northern Europe 
Between them and the Romans, the 

Celts later in a process that is not yet fully completed 

in Brittany and in Wales and Scotland this 

Process today mostly seems peaceful, in Ireland still often warlike 

rically. 


2.8. The where and when 


Where the Germanic sound shifts took place is easy 

said: where the Germanic tribes have always lived, in southern Scandinavia. 
dinavia. But the difficult thing is when. The Germanic loan words and 

Proper names appear in classical authors with sounds of three 

Sound series. Those of series I are often written with th, ch, those of series 
Series II with p, t, k, series III with b, d, g. From this we have on the 
Background of the Grimm theory concluded that the first sound 

shift had already taken place. According to my theory, it can only be concluded 
that the classical languages had already completed their sound shifts. 

gen, which is self-evident. Also from the spellings th, 

Unfortunately, nothing can be concluded from this; since Latin neither has aspirated 
The plosive sounds and fricatives p and ch were not used, but the spellings 

try to reflect both the one and the other. 


Because of the great uniformity of Germanic phonetics, I would like to 
shifts believe that they were carried out when the Germanic 
were still relatively small in southern Scandinavia. The original 
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Germanic sound shift is the older one, because it was through this that the 
Sounds of the series Th are eliminated by the transition to P, which in the Low 
Germanic through a branch of the bifurcation. For the 

Inner Germanic sound shift, the bifurcation, I suspect that the 

later High and Low Germanic speakers were already sitting separately, 

perhaps the High Germanic tribes mainly in Jutland, the Lower Germanic tribes 
especially in southern Sweden. In any case, I think it is likely that these 
Sound changes at the beginning of the Germanic southward expansion were already complete. 
I think that the Proto-Germanic sound shift 

certainly in the last millennium before the turn of the century, the inner 
Germanic sound shift in its last centuries, perhaps 

only occurred in the first century after the turn of the era. This dating 
agrees with that of older research. The more recent research 

Research has assumed that the High Germanic sound shift only 

late, e.g. in the 6th to 8th century. She takes 

special consideration of the many Latin loan words in High German 

which show the consonantism of sound shift, words like 

Pepper, brick, coin, road, safe (Latin piper, tegula, moneta, 

(via) strata, sécürus). In fact, one can easily assume that 

all such words were borrowed after the sound shift and entered the 

already existing Old High German phonetic system were adapted; loanwords 
words are not suitable for dating sound changes. I have 

Furthermore, linguistic arguments have shown that the 

Assumption of a considerable age of the High Germanic sound differences 
exercise is required to explain that several other language changes 

occurred before the beginning of the Old High German tradition, the 

all of them already assume the sound shift. In short, I assume that 


the High Germanic tribes, especially the Thuringians, Alemanni and 
Lombards, who already had sound shifts in their later settlement areas 
offer, southern Germany and Lombardy, respectively. [51 


2.9. And Bavarian? 


Finally, let us ask ourselves the considerations on Francoisation 
Germany in the first part of this essay, such as the Bavarian 
sche to the High Germanic sound shift. 


Until recently, the origin of the Bavarian tribe was considered to be 
that he immigrated from Bohemia (or somewhere else). Only 

Few people hold to this view today. 

Invaders from Bohemia are only given certain 

Similarities in pottery were claimed, but since goods were 
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Trade, one cannot conclude from their distribution that 

peoples. (Future archaeologists will hopefully 

publicly cannot conclude from their distribution maps for Coca-Cola bottles 
that the Bavarians immigrated from America.) Sometimes 

even the name of the Bavarians has been interpreted as meaning 'men from 
Bohemia'; in fact, however, this is not proven and rather unlikely. 
apparently. 


I follow the historians Karl Bosl and Wolfgang Hartung and the 

Linguist Willi Mayerthaler believes that the Bavarian tribe 

in the 6th century in Bavaria itself, namely through 

fusion of the Celtic-Romanesque cultures that have been living there for centuries 
Population with numerous, over decades from different 

Regions in the Roman power vacuum between the Danube and the Alps. 

urgent, predominantly Germanic immigrants. This is the theory 

of autochthonous mixed genesis, also known as fusion theory (or 

Bavarian-speaking experts in loving affection, briefly Sauhaufen- 

theory). 


The fact that the Bavarians in this merger process 

Germanic and not a Celtic-Roman people, explains 

from the historical fact that around 500 numerous Alemanni settled on 

the escape from Clovis' Franks, who in several wars conquered the Aleman- 
nenreich in southwest Germany, and annexed it, in the 

Eastern Raetia and Ufernoricum, i.e. in what later became Bavaria. 

This was done with the express approval of the Ostrogoth king Theodoric, 
who had every reason to defend his northern provinces — nominally parts of the Eastern Ron 
ian Empire — by settling capable enemies of the Franks 

Of course, his measure was of no use: in 536/37 the 

The Frankish rule over this area was secured, in 550 it was 


knows. 


A broad, significant section of the Bavarians consisted of this 

Theory therefore from Alemanni, over which only a thin layer of French 

ken, to whose empire Bavaria now belonged. This fits perfectly 

net that Bavarian and Alemannic are still mentioned in the written records of the 9th cent 
century are the same Germanic dialect, namely so similar to each other 

It is clear that minor differences can only be resolved after dedicated linguistic 
scientific studies. The High Germanic 

nic sound shift is evident in both stems in the same form. 

Today's comparatively large dialect differences between 

Bavarian and Alemannic have only been spoken in the eleven centuries since 
gradually developed, although according to some scholars the larger 

The proportion of Celtic Romance people in Bavaria played a decisive role. 


Modern historical linguistics, taking into account 
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new research results in archaeology and prehistory, the 

History, sociolinguistics, general language theory and 

particular linguistics succeeded in creating a coherent and 

comprehensive view of the development of our language from the Paleoin- 
Dogermanic of the transition from the Middle to the Late Stone Age 

to the present German language with its dialectal structure 

In it, linguistic phenomena are made up of universal 

Principles of language structure and language development in their formal 
Structure explained and by the reconstruction of a systematic approach 
connection with prehistoric and early historical developments in their 
geographical distribution. Nothing appears in this 

Panorama more random, but much is still sketchy and pale. Should that 
Image an increasingly reliable reflection of historical reality 

all linguistic and cultural-historical disciplines must strive 

to outline it more sharply and fill it with color, but also to 

to question it again and again — even in its outlines — from the ground up. 
len. 


Addendum 


After finishing this essay I read Colin Renfrew, Archaeology and 

language: The puzzle of Indo-European origins, New York 1988, and illustrative 
I was delighted to find that an archaeologist there had the same opinion 

about the connection between the spread of Indo-European and the 

spread of agriculture. (The common basis is of course 

obviously modern archaeology, because I was led to my opinion, 

the first Indo-Europeanisation of Europe was a consequence of the spread of the 
Agriculture, through the above-quoted great synthesis of the archaeologist 
Howell, who makes no reference to linguistic facts at all, because 


but for the post-glacial — and also the climatic — conditions, 

ker considered than Renfrew.) (Renfrew and I have different views on the 

Role of the megalithic culture, the non-Indo-European languages of the 

West and the Celts as well as the process of Indo-Europeanisation of southern Europe. 
ropas, Asia Minor, Persia and India. Renfrew tries to follow the 

the spread of agriculture, the Indo-European language developed even further, namely 
via Greece to Anatolia and perhaps to Palestine. 

and sees the Greek in Greece and the Hittite 

Anatolia as the Indo-European of those even earlier farmers. 

is at least in clear contradiction to the fact that the Topony- 

mie of Greece and especially its place names are not Indo-Germanic 

nic and that Greek and Indo-Iranian have many similarities 
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abilities that can only be seen as relatively late joint innovations 
His idea that Indo-European had already developed in 

the earliest agriculturalization also spread to Persia and India 
However, I think the idea that this could have been a complete mistake. 


Notes 
* — First published in 1988 in: Literatur in Bayern 14, 47-51. The new edition 
A summary was included in the publication. 


1, cf. Anton Scherer 1968 (including Hans Krahe); Edgar C. Polomé 1982 
(including Maria Gimbutas); John M. Howell 1988. 


2. If this word comes from Latin tu-e-or ‘I protect’, tu-t-us ‘protected, safe’ 
If this is the case, one could only expect the word to spread in the next 
Phase of the beginning militarization of Europe. 


3. The terms Kel-t-, Gal-at-, Gal-ic- etc. obviously contain the same 
Root at different sound shift levels. 


3. To explain Bavarian water and 
Settlement namesxx 


Abstract 


Whereas in localist approaches, in which every place-name is analyzed without 
regard to similar-sounding names in the rest of Europe, the etymology of numerous 
Bavarian toponyms are based on (often unattested) personal names, comparative 
studies following Hans Krahe's pioneering work have proven that numerous 

Hydronyms in Europe north of the Alps have identical structure and identical roots 
and endings. It is argued that the concept of Krahe's Old European hydronymy has 
to be generalized into that of the Old European toponymy, many settlement names 


indeed deriving from, or being the same as, Krahe's hydronyms. By analyzing the 
structure of hydronyms and other toponyms, adding a number of examples to the 
discussion such as Partenkirchen, Chiemsee, Fiissen, Epfach, and Munich, the 
comparative approach is supported. The etymon bard-/part- of Partenkirchen (old 
Part(h)ano, from xPartanum) and its river Partnach is seen in many other topo- 
nyms all over Europe, eg Partenheim, Perticus saltus (la Perche), Partney, the 
river Parthe, Partington, Bardemara, and Bardenbach, and is connected to a 
weakly attested Basque word barta/parta meaning 'swamp'. The paper is pre- 

sent as part of a larger research program attempting to determine the role of 
Basque in the linguistic development of prehistoric Europe; in particular it suggests 
that the language of the Old European toponymy was not Indo-European but related 
ted to Basque. 


3.1 Starting points and objectives 


In the context of my research on the Germanic-German 

Sound shifts! I had reason to examine the Lower Rhine Matro- 

names of the 2nd and 3rd centuries? Since these [426 after 

in my opinion on settlement names, which in turn on natural words, 
generally go back to hydronyms,' I found myself faced with the emergency 
the necessity to examine the old Central European toponymy 

cation. 


Since at that time the second, improved and expanded edition of the 
Lexicon of Bavarian place names by W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein with his 
a promising subtitle Origin and Meaning, said 
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I, living in Bavaria, after the matron names of my oldest homeland 

now the place names of my recent home for the sound shift theory 

rie fruitful and with the work on the doorstep 

I found this work because of its numerous old 

Place name evidence for about one thousand Bavarian toponyms also in fact 

very useful, but soon realized that it was also very difficult for my language skills. 
The work is not 

language comparison, for example name comparison. This explains 

partly because the author is not a linguist, but 

Historian, but also partly from an onomastic tradition of the 

German-speaking countries to which he belongs and according to which place names in 
German-speaking countries are predominantly perceived as German names and 
associative from the German appellative and anthroponymic 

Vocabulary should be explained. This approach is evidently based on the 

ation that the early German tribes established the settlements in their 

conquered territories themselves — and if not that, then they 

at least renamed. 


The strong position of this view in place name studies is evident 


also in some figures of the latest toponomastic lexicon of a 

German-speaking region, the first two volumes of the place name book 

of the Province of Upper Austria of the Austrian Academy of Sciences 

According to the indices, the authors consider 984 

Place names of the Southern Innviertel$ nine, of [427 of the 924 place names of the 
Middle Innviertel' seven as pre-Germanic, i.e. less than 

one in a hundred; and they mean not only the name ending, but 

also the core of the name, because for example Antiesenhofen and Breitsach 

are considered to be pre-Germanic despite the name endings. 

German classified.' 


I cannot provide evidence here that the assessment of the 

tors is not correct. But I cannot help but state that 

that such a numerical ratio seems extremely unlikely to me 

The later German-speaking regions would have to be 

The arrival of the German tribes was almost uninhabited; we know 

On the contrary, they have been densely populated since the Neolithic period. 
Or the members of these tribes must have an interest in 

which they, together with the local population, 

to rename the settlements taken over; this would of course be a 

Time in this density was a completely unknown process.' In fact 

Many of the texts written by the two authors turn out to be German. 
names as derivations from the same name cores, which are derived from 
Southern Europe as far as Scotland and Lithuania, so that the names in 
Kern cannot be German at all. 
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For toponymy, as for any other science, it is important to 

not only can you use their products, but that you 

must form one's own opinion. As in any mature, fruitful science, 

society, there are currents and schools within it that are based on their basic 
can be classified into an ideal typology. The opposite poles, which, as in 
other typological classifications, are rarely purely realized, 

can be called the localist and the comparative approach. 

Ideal-typical localists explain each name individually, namely according to 
Possibility of choosing from the languages spoken in the respective location 
or were spoken there in historical times. Ideal-typical com- 

Paratists compare the toponyms of different European regions, 

identify commonalities in the name cores and recognize these 

Wise for many names that they do not come from the local languages, 

but from previously widely spoken [42g languages into the respective 
successor languages have been adopted. 


The lexicon of Bavarian place names is now certainly available to the localist 

closer to the substantive pole of this typology than to the comparative pole, and the 

The same applies to the works that are particularly important in the context of the inter[ 
are often used." On the other hand, to include representatives of the 

other direction, close to the comparative pole, the works 

Hans Krahes on Central European hydronymy!, and among those of 


Living ones of Wolfgang P. Schmid and his students, of whom 

Recently, Jürgen Udolph in his habilitation thesis the widely distributed 
applied a similar approach to the Polish hydronyms." 

if this direction is to be attributed to the late Hans Bahlow. This 

was certainly no linguist and also a careless source 

lenuser and unreliable philologist", but nevertheless a sharp and far-sighted 
In particular, he is credited with the development of a 

to be used with caution, but nevertheless unique location 

name dictionary, namely the only one that contains numerous toponyms 
Germany to each other and to counterparts in the rest of Europe in 
relationship." 


In the following I would like to show that the localist and the compa- 

Ratistic approach in individual cases has led to very different interpretations. 
ben toponyms. I will select some examples from the 

Lexicon of Bavarian Place Names and proceed in such a way that I [429 there- 
given localist interpretations comparative interpretations against 

I have three goals in mind. 


Firstly, I would like to arouse interest in the names discussed themselves. 
which they hardly claim within the framework of the localist interpretation. 
Because if, to take one of my examples, the 

Settlement name Partenkirchen from a folk or personal name 
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Parthus or Partus is derived without this creating a larger connection 
context, then the research into this 

Name is in a sense complete, and you do not need to worry about it 

I would like to try to further interest the settler 

development names according to the comparative approach into a series of similar 
Names ranging from Spain and Italy to France and 

Germany to England. If this compilation proves 

namely as etymologically useful, then the research of this 

Name is by no means complete, but on the contrary gains the 

Character of a research task; the name is - in a technical 
scientific-philosophical sense — interesting. 


Secondly, in the context of my remarks, I would like to 

some general assumptions of the current toponyms. 

early research into names, without me being in this narrow 
framework could already prove the opposite. I am convinced 

that these assumptions also generate new scientific interest 

To pick out one of the examples: I think it is 

for methodologically problematic, to explain the settlement name 
Penzberg to use a personal name xBonin or xBunni without 

a relevant historical personality of this name 

is assigned, even without this assigned personal name itself 
(outside the settlement name) at all. There is namely 

the danger of a vicious circle: From the settlement name Penzberg 


an unknown personal name xBonin or xBunni is derived, from 

The settlement name Penzberg is then attributed to these. I 

would like to refer at appropriate points in my remarks to the doctrine 
which underlies this approach, namely the view that 

that numerous old settlement names, especially for example the numerous 
rich names ending in -ing(en) and -(i)(a)c-, derived from personal names 
and generate new interest in this doctrine by 

questioning its methodological soundness. 


Thirdly, I would like to use comparative toponymy 

break a lance. This is indeed popular in the narrower area of the waters 
name research has a certain popularity, namely in the form of the 

H. Krahe founded and since then further developed the theory of the old European 
pean hydronymy, and also in the sub-area of research 

the name endings (-(i)(a)c-, -ing(en), -heim and so on [430] with their 
numerous special studies on the distribution of individual or multiple 

of such outcomes. On the other hand, the comparative study of the 
Settlement name cores are weakly developed; it even seems to me — perhaps 
easily as a result of the woodchopping equalizing approach of a 
linguistically untrained editor like H. Bahlow - in MiB- 
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credit. However, I see the comparative approach as the only 

Possibility to discover the meaning of the settlement name cores; because 
— to look ahead to my examples again — what should be done in the 
numerous Munich names, what comes in Chiemsee, fot in Füssen, bisk in 
Bischofsheim and bon in Penzberg originally mean to experience that 

we can only benefit from the joint comparative effort of all 

Place name researchers on our continent hope. 


The following investigations are, as already mentioned, 

in a larger context. They are part of an attempt to 

linguistic theory of the origins of Europe. 

In particular, I would like to further develop the view 

that many of our toponyms are older than commonly assumed. 

men that the oldest place name layer dates back to the time of the first 
postglacial seizure of Europe by southern Europeans, whose 

Languages were not Indo-European, but belonged to a group of languages 
whose only surviving branch is the Basque language. 

I have given elsewhere mainly morphological reasons." 

Here I would like to make some comparative or lexicological 

I will try to give reasons. Since the following onomastic considerations 
but also evaluated independently of this larger concern 

I have narrowed down the etymological considerations 

Senses which, by their nature, are for some readers associated with the odium of the Spe- 
culative, are mostly relegated to the footnotes. 


I am aware that much of this work is unsatisfactory 
executed and vulnerable. The deficiencies are rooted not least in the un- 


sufficient detailed knowledge of its author, especially where the purely 
Linguistic history must be transcended and the other two 

Main components of toponymy, historical topography and 

settlement history, should be taken into account. Unfortunately, the empirical 
Toponomastics is not yet sufficiently developed to be relevant for theoretical 
Work could provide compendia or databases that 

which is responsible for stabilizing or rejecting suspected connections 
required detailed knowledge [43; to be looked up or retrieved. However, 

I believe I can rely on the fact that the criticism here is wrong 

will correct itself and add what is missing. 


3.2. Transitional example: Matronae Austriahenae, Osterhofen, 
Eastrington 


I will begin with an example that is related to matron onomastics. 
The name of the extraordinarily rich and uniformly attested Matronae 
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I refer to Austriahenae" as *Austriacinae, that is xAustriac-in-ae, from a 
a settlement name *Austriacum, that is *Austr-iac-um, which I 
on the other hand, to a stream name Austra. '* 


The lexicon of Bavarian place names offers Osterhofen (town in 

District of Deggendorf, Lower Bavaria), a. 833 (copy of the 12th century) 
Ostrehoua, 836 Ostrenhoua etc., and interprets the name by means of Old High German óstar 
'east' (with Aventinus 1541) as "a directional name, probably from Lan- 
genisarhofen and Buchhofen". I think that directional etymologies 

generally considered unlikely. The same applies here: almost every settlement is 
east of other settlements, so that such a designation has little 

distinguishing power; in addition, the Easter settlements lack 

usually a western settlement.' H. Bahlows Lexikon helps a little further", 

in that there are not only various Easter settlements but also Easter rivers and 
Easter streams are listed?! [432 of which some (because of the Old High 

German monophthongization, here au » 6 before Dental) is certainly an old 
*Austra could continue. 


The same name basis is found (due to the pre-Old English sound change 

dels tau » £a as Eastra-) E. Ekwall" also in England, on the German 

most notably in the settlement name Eastrington (East Riding of Yorkshire), a. 959 
Eastringatun etc. E. Ekwall offers (sv) two localistic interpretations: 

"OE Eastringas may mean 'the people living east' (of some place, eg 

Howden), or it may mean 'the people of Eastra' or the like. xEastra would 

be a short form of names such as Eastorwine." E. Ekwall decides 

not for either of these two interpretations, and since they may not both be correct 
there is still the possibility that both are wrong. 

It should be taken into account that Germanic settlement names end in -ing (or -ing-en) 
in the type of Gallic settlement names ending in -iac-, it is to be expected that 


whether the Eastringa- in Eastringatun as a built continuation of a 
ülteren xAustr-ing-a and this as an exact parallel of the matronly, 
Gallo-Roman xAustr-iac-um, possibly even as 

Germanized continuation of this very name in a former kelto- ró- 
mixed settlement in England. But then it is unlikely that 

Austr- in these settlement names something with the Germanic word for 
*East'; for how could a Germanic etymon fit into a Celtic 

Roman settlement names? 


The problem of Austr-/Oster-/Eastr-names cannot be solved in a few 

lines and using only three examples, but this should already be 

narrow compilation to make clear why I only have a solution 

As part of a comparatively oriented place name research for 

An approach within which the researcher, the first 

Following the etymological impulse to extract such a name from the local language 
che offers little prospect of success here. 
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As the first example, *Austr-ing- next to *Austr-iac-, shows, 

the nationally distributed names identified by comparative means 

menkerne (in the example Austr-) with a native or at least [433 native 
appearing language element (here -ing- or -iac-), the gram- 

matically seen head of the respective construct, namely with a 

taken from today's or a historically comprehensible language 

suffix, second compound member or syntactic reference noun. The 

Name cores themselves, grammatically speaking the specifiers, are 

usually only phonetically, but occasionally also phonetically-semantically — and 
that is often enough: folk etymological — adapted to the newer languages. 

The names evoke with their often easily understandable heads 

as a whole easily gives the impression of nativity. The conclusion of a native 
head on a native specifier belongs to the 

The tool of localistic place name interpretation. It is, above all, 

which repeatedly creates the inaccurate impression that the Bavarian — 

and furthermore the German toponymy is in its mass the original 

jump to German. But this conclusion is not correct." 


The name type characterized in this way is extremely common and seduces 

not least because of this, to localist interpretations. I would like to 
particular the invalidity of the nativity conclusion once again at a 
well-known modern example of Bavaria: Lake Chiemsee." 

Here the head of the construction — in the example syntactical — belongs, 
Lake, a language spoken in the region today, English, 

but the specifier, Chiemsee, is nevertheless not English. One can see 

again, that from the nativity of the head alone one cannot deduce the nativity 
tivity of the specifier. 


In fact, in the present case the specifier Chiemsee is still 
once, this time morphologically, analyzable by the inner 


Head, the second compound element -see, which was previously and still is in the 
belongs to the language spoken in the region, German. But we [434 

wrong to conclude that this necessarily also applies to the internal 

specifier, Chiem-, applies. And in fact, this inner specifier is 

kator neither from English nor from German, namely currently 

cannot be interpreted satisfactorily at all. At best, it could be interpreted a posteriori 
through a comprehensive paleo-geographical comparison of all toponyms 

with the corresponding core, i.e. Chiem-. This connection 

is the same for some name cores, including Chiem-, in H. Bahlows Lexikon 

begun; but it stands in its entirety and in the required philological 

logical thoroughness. For example, you can find 

Chiem- Examples like Kimmelsbach (tributary of the Neckar), Kimmelsbach 
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(near Haßfurt), Kimmlingen (near Trier), Kimmen (between Dreckort and 
Haßfurt), Kimmichgraben (zur Eschach, Württemberg); in Italy Cimasco, 
Cimetra, Cimni lacus; in England Chimney (Oxfordshire). To what extent this 
However, the compilation is philologically justified, as can be seen from H. 
Bahlow's work, because — in contrast to W.-A. Frhr. v. Reit- 

zensteins lexicon — old documents are not systematically used; 

because the peculiarity of the vowel in 

Chiem-.x* A philologically reliable, pan-European 

Comparative name research seems to me to be the greatest desideratum 

of toponomastics.? It is easy to see that the leading lexicon work 

The prevailing localist direction is not conducive to this research idea 
is. 


3.4. Partenkirchen 


I start my example studies with a name that is 

The question of the nativity of the name base does not pose a problem, but otherwise 
sten is dark. The evidence in W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzensteins Lexikon (sv 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen) point to a place xPartanum, later by means of 

-kirchen, on a river that is now called Partnach. 

It is not easy to determine whether the settlement name or the river name is 

mar; because even if today's Partnach was derived from *Partanum 

xPartanum itself could, however, derive from a more original name 

men of the river, *Partana or more simply xParta. [435 


So it is a little surprising when W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein without nà- 
here justification states: "The ancient name is more likely to be the person 
name Parthus or the personal name Partus, connected with 

the Roman suffix -ànum." Possibly the name 

by ancient authors actually understood it that way. For the actual origin 

of the name, which apparently also the ancient authors found 

But that doesn't matter. 


It is striking that the name was interpreted in Germanic terms as /bard-/, as 
the lack of affrication and an older spelling of today's 

Name, a. 1156/57 (copy 1521) Barthinkirche, show. Morphologically 

can be written part in part-an- probably as root extension xpar-t—* to 

common toponymic root *par? 


H. Bahlow initially places Partenheim (southwest of 

of Mainz) and interprets part (with the ablaut forms pert and port) as hy- 
dronymic, whereby he particularly refers to unambiguous water names such as 
that of the Parthe (to the Pleiße near Leipzig), that of an old Portunna in Ir- 
land" and an old Perticus saltus (la Perche/Normandy)" 
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he could also have mentioned the Partnach. In addition to several European 

H. Bahlow gives the names of the Greek settlement names with the ablaut variants 

part especially Partene in England. He obviously means Partney (Lin- 

colnshire, on the River Lymn), which was founded around 730 as Peartaneu, around 890 as 
nea and a. 1086 as Partene, Partenay is attested." Also mentioned are 

Partington (Cheshire), a. 1260 Partinton.x 


J. Pokorny" represents a tribal name Old Irish "Part-r(a)ige (today 

Partry in Connaught), which also according to Irish tradition represents a pre-godly 
sche [436 population", to the above Parthano (Partenkirchen- 

chen), furthermore to "the ON ITap6os (Illyria), the popular name Parthini 

and the Parthenius sinus in Bruttium ..., perhaps also to the ON 

JTäprıorov (Ptol.) in Hungary". 


In the plosives of Old European toponymy, the vocal tone is - all- 

more common: the degree — not very fixed, which is why there are numerous duplicates and 
There are several triplets that differ only in the degree of an obstruent in a certain 
That is why, in my opinion, 

also the names with the base form bard (from berd and burd) here- 

This is particularly rich in Central Europe. H. Bahlow calls 

sv Bardenfleth this and Bardewisch on the Lower Elbe, an old bard- 

mara in Flanders, an old Bardelaghe in Holstein, Bardelo(h) near He- 
mer/Iserlohn, an old Bardeslo in Westphalia and Bardesche there, 

Bardenbach (already a. 867) near Aachen ('along with Bardenberg'??) and near 
Wadern/Saar, Barmke (old Bardenbike) near Helmstedt, Badenborn (old Bar- 
denbrunno) near Bitburg/Eifel, an old bar town near Strasbourg and 

Baardwijk in Brabant, which he educationally related to Bardowick on the Ilme- 
nau in the old Bardengau on the [437 Lower Elbe." He also refers to 

a number of English bard names, of which, according to E. Ekwall, only 

Bardney (Shropshire), a. 716 Bearddanig, ca. 730 Beardaneu etc., actually 
neuter contains the root bard, while Bardley (a. 1123 Berdesleia, 

1194 Berdeslega, 1196 Bordeslea, 1197 Bordesleg), Bardwell (a. 1086 
Beordewella, 1190 Berdewelle), plus Barden (West Riding of Yorkshire, 

12th century Berdene, a. 1314 Berden) rather contain the ablaut variant berd 
should.x? 


Pe 


Overall, a toponymic meaning (the character as 

natural word) thus made probable for part/bard. H. Bahlow gives, 

with reference to "Pyrenean bardo 'mud', Walloon berdouie", as 

Basic meaning 'swamp', 'quagmire'; the reference to the Pyrenean word 

is important because the bard names are also found in southern Europe, namely 
from Italy through southwest France to Spain." [43g 


Partenkirchen itself lies at the foot of the Wank opposite the place where 
the Partnach emerges from its gorge and flows about five kilometres through the 
widened flat valley to the Loisach. Such river courses are in the natural state 
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was always swampy. Today, the undeveloped curses of the valley are 
meadows, but the Loisach Valley itself is at least in places still 
swampy . 


The example of Partnach/Partenkirchen seems to me, after the above- 
capable of preserving the old European character of at least part of the old 
Bavarian toponymy probable. Because the etymological 

cal connection of a Bavarian river and settlement name Part- 

to/* Partanum firstly to other, far away part-/bard- and even 
part-an-/bard-an-names and secondly to a southern European nature word 
with the meaning 'mud' or 'swamp' deserves in my opinion 

the preference over a derivation from the name of a relative 

of an Iranian tribe or from an ancient personal name, 

Even if one considers the Roman Empire as a possible mediator of such 
name property. [439 


3.5. Chiemsee and Chieming 


The example of Chiemsee given above in section 3.3. seems to me to be 
revealing in several respects; therefore I would like to include it in my 
selected case studies on Bavarian toponymy. Of course, 

The name also presents some unusual difficulties, so that this section 
cut is the longest in the collection and yet under strict 

evaluation is inconclusive. 


3.5.1. The documents 


In W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's lexicon you can find (sv Chiemsee) 
next information on the evidence (I leave the identification of the sources here 
and continue below). 


(1) "790 (12th century copy) stagnum, qui vocatur ('a lake that is called') 


Chiminsaeo, 790 (12th century copy) iuxta lacum ('by the lake') Chieminge, 
891 Chiemincseo, 1025-1041 Chemisseo, 1170-1175 Chimesse, 1213 
Chimse, 1523 Khiemsee and 1796 Chiemsee, or the Bavarian Sea" 


The evidence is comprehensively collected by F. and M. Dotter^. I give here 

the beginnings of the respective document chain completely and leave 

There are also some duplicates. The detail is limited due to the inconsistencies 
ity of the names is required. This in turn could lead to 

This may be due to the fact that the name of the lake was given according to the 
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Language fluctuated: The Romansh population probably used the name differently 
pronounced as the Germanic, and the educated language of the 

Latin writing may have its own constraints. 

In addition, such an important geophysical 

Object certainly also pre-Romanesque and pre-Germanic 

was named and that, given the persistence of the names, 

of waters, this prehistoric name with some truth 

probability was already "the same" — ie had the same core — as the 

historical. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


To Chiemsee: 742 Chemingi lacus, 788 Chieminga lacus, Chieminsaeo, 

Chiminaseo, 788 Kieminseo, 789 ditto, 790 (12th century copy) Chiminsaeo, 

Var. Chiminsaoe, ca. 790 (12th century copy) iuxta lacum Chieminge, 875 Kie- 

minseo, 890 Chimineseo, 891 infra lacum [. 440 chiemensem, 891 infra lacum 

qui Chiemincseo vocatur, 895 in Baiuaria quademinsahe palude Chiemicse 

nominata, 895 ad Chiminum lacum, Ann. 9th century to 8th century (11th century copy) in 
insulam Chemingi lacus, 925 Chiminchse, 930 Chiminesse, 968 Kiemisse, 

979 Chiemisse, 1004 Chiemesse, Chiemisse, Chimse 


On the name of the place Chieming am Chiemsee: 804 de monasterio quod 


vocatur Auua infra loco Chiemingen, 885 Chieminchhoue, Ann. 13th century 


885 Chiminchof, 1165 Chiemingen, 1st half of the 12th century. Chemigin, 1st half of the ] 
Chimigen, 1st half of the 12th century Chiemingen, 1st half of the 12th century Chiemingir 


To Chiemgau: 790 in pago Chimingaoe, ca. 790 Ad Chiemgó, ca. 790 in 
pago Chiemingen, 832 in pago Kemingaouue, 832 Kemingaovve, 927 in 
Chimincgouue, 927 in Chiminchgouue (twice), 931 in Chimincgouue, 

933 in pago Chiemingouue, 946 in pago Chiemihgovue, 959 Chimincgaue, 
Chiminchovve, Chimichouve, 959 in pago Chiemichouve, in pago Chiemi- 
chouue, 970 Chiminchovve, Chiminchgouue, Chimincgouve, Chiminegouue, 
1004 Kimgo, Chimcuo, Chiemekowe, Chyemkewe 


On the name of the monastery Frauenchiemsee: 894 monasterio puellarum, quod 
Chemissem dicitur, 894 Monasterium Sanctimonialum Chymisse, 969 abba- 

tiam quae Chiemsee nuncupatur, 10./11. Century (to 894) Monastery Puella- 
rum Chemissem, 1062 abbatiam Kiemisse 


On the name of the monastery Herrenchiemsee: 788 (copy 13th century) monaste- 
rium virorum nomine Kieminseo, 891 abbatiam Ouua vel Chiemincseo, 906 

cellam ad Kieminseo, 924 Actum ad Chiminchse (twice), 924 Actum ad 
Chiminchsee [see prescribed for se?], ca. 924 Actum vero ad Chiminc- 
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see, approx. 924 Actum ad Chimincsee, 925 Actum ad Chiminhcsee, 925 Actum 
ad Chiminchse 


(7) Undefined for Frauenchiemsee/Herrenchiemsee/Diocese/Monastery of Chiemsee: 
744 Chimmi, 804 Chiemingen, 1125/30 Chiemesse, de Chiemisen, 1139 
Chóno Chiemensis, 1139 Chuno de Chiemse 


3.5.2. The prevailing view 


For interpretation we read in the lexicon of Bavarian place names this in (8) 
Quoted. 


(8) "The starting point of the water body's name is the parish village on the eastern 
Chieming, whose name in turn comes from the personal name [441 *Chiemo 
and the suffix -ing. The root word is Old High German seo 'lake'." 


In fact, this interpretation can already be found in E. Fórstemann, 
who carelessly used the hypothetical name without 


shor 


Star, but cautiously in two forms, as Chimo 

or Chiemo. The interpretation characterizes W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzen- 

steins, like E. Fórstemann's preferred approach and to a certain extent 

Sense of the localist movement in general. In the localist 

Frame is used for certain name outputs after a derivation of the 

The core of personal names is sought, especially when the head is the 

Suffixes -ing or -ing-en or -ac-(um) or -iac-(um) are in play. 

It is not taken into account that no name with these outputs 

identify a historical person with the postulated personal name 

ed. What is more, the localists use the guide 

According to this theory, a large number of new personal names were created, which were tl 
asterisks because they do not exist outside the toponyms. 

In the present example, history also knows no 

Chimo or Chiemo, who could be the founder of Chieming. K. Fin- 

sterwalder?, for which it is also certain that the name Chiemsee (and 

Chiemgau) "without any doubt from the village of Chieming, an old 

-ing place on the east bank," writes: "The one for the founder of the 

ing-place Chieming suitable personal name is Chiemo; one such is 

later, in the year 1184/87, from Michelfeld near Bamberg, further 

a 'Kiemo de Lache' occurs in Neustadt ad Hardt." That seems to me 

a poor evidence for the postulated founder name in a settlement 

which itself has existed since 804, according to the theory in the name of the lake even 
since the middle of the 8th century, furthermore in the name of the Gau since 790 
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I think it is possible that this Chiemo together with 

with many hundreds of similarly weakly attested settlement founders only from 
has been brought into discussion because the localist 

approach provides for this mode of explanation. [442 In fact, the concept 
sung that old ("real") -ing(en)-names like the -(i)jac-um-name Per- 

the dominant doctrine, which is not only reflected in 

all textbooks and collections known to me, but also in 

special studies." But I have not yet seen a clear case 

hen who secures this doctrine, and I am rather convinced of the opposite: Old 
-ing(en) names and old -ac-um and -iac-um names are in my opinion 

In my opinion, it is not derived from personal names at all. Rather, I would 
even want to establish the following opposite rule: Places are 

not after people, at most people are named after places." 

The practice of deriving personal names from toponyms and 

then to explain the toponyms using these personal names, in scientific 

From a philosophical point of view, this is even questionable. Such an approach is 
namely circular: In other sciences it corresponds to the forbidden 

Final scheme of the vicious circle. This deficiency is also not 

by cured that the procedure in place name research is an inter- 

national standard." 


3.5.3. Priority of the settlement name or the water body name? 


If there is no need to use a chain of names for persons 

name — settlement name — water body name, then rises 

also the question whether E. Fórstemann, K. Finsterwalder and W.-A. Frhr. v. 
Reitzenstein may not even understand the relationship between the 

water names and the settlement name have been wrongly judged; because 
otherwise there is the case that settlements in ancient times were built according to nati 
paint their location, for example after a body of water [443, often also 
simply with the name of the water itself." Therefore, in my opinion, 

View also in the present example with the possibility to 

that the water name is primary. If we look at the examples (2) to (7) 

after the lectiones difficillimae, it seems to me that this 

of the original name of the lake and the derivation 

suffixes the following documents: 


— From (2) on the one hand 788 Chieminga lacus, 790 (12th century copy) iuxta 
lacum Chieminge, on the other hand 788 Chiminaseo, 895 ad Chiminum lacum, 

930 Chiminesse and the other forms without a sign for a velar 

Plosive in the suffix. The former forms can be understood as Chie- 

minga occurred independently as the name of the lake and that lacus is only a 
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significant addition is comparable to the English lake in Lake Chiem- 

see. The latter forms allow two interpretations. Firstly, it can be 

Romanizations: Romansh, in contrast to the 

Germanic does not have the suffix -ing-, so that one can use a romanizing 

suffix substitution; in this case Chiem-ing- would be 

closer to the original name than Chiem-in-. Secondly, the evidence 

with the suffix -in- but also preserve the old, which is still the case with the Roma 
in the region, while it also has a tradition 

tion, which finally prevailed among the Germanic tribes, in which for 

the old suffix -in- was replaced by the suffix with the velar plosive. 


— From (2) 925 Chiminchse, from (3) 885 Chieminchhoue, from (4) 927 in 
Chiminchgouue (twice), 946 in pago Chiemihgovue, 959 Chiminchovve 

etc., 970 Chiminchovve, Chiminchgouue, from (6) 924 Actum ad Chi- 

minchse (twice), 925 Actum ad Chiminhcsee I conclude that there is a 

A secondary form of the name with the suffix form -inc-, whose /k/ in the mouth 
of the Germanic tribes that arose through the High Germanic sound shift 

which was subject to structural conditions, ie affricated 

became: xChiemincha as a secondary form of Chieminga.' [444 


3.5.4. On the -ing suffix 


In short, I would like to raise the possibility that Chieminga etc. 
the original name of the lake in Germanic understanding is that 
the suffix -ing- (or -inc- or -in-) does not necessarily originally 


only the name of the settlement and only from there into the name of the lake 
This consideration does not seem particularly problematic to me. 

According to HH Munske, -ing is by no means, as the localistic place name 

men research and as W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein" also 

expressly says, a suffix of affiliation that is particularly known as X-ing 
with personal name X and means something like "among the people of X" 

Rather, HH Munske summarizes what was determined via the -ing suffix 

as follows: 


(9) "The suffix *-inga/unga has the function 

Personal and subject designations according to cha- 
characteristic features. The basic 

Words that describe these characteristics can be adjectives, 
Nouns and verbs. The previous assumption, -ing 

expresses affiliation or origin, it was countered that 
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the meaning of the derivation mainly from the meaning of the basic words 
The characteristics of the basic words must not be the performance of the 
fixed" (1964: 127). 


In toponymy, the individualizing function of the suffix is 
particularly evident in the formation of mountain, swamp and water names 
as in (10). 


(10) Mountain names: Beping, Bilsing, Bólsing, Pißling, Ruping, Schilling, Lipping, 
Siebing, Süsing, Solling, Grammling, Hümmling, Gelling, Gähling, Seuling, 

Biening ua" — Swamp name: "Drómling (Thrimining), large swamp area 

6. Wolfsburg/Übisfelde (Aller)." — Water names: Bodincus, old name 

of the Padus or Po; Obrincus, name of a stream on the Mediterranean 

rhein; Bosinca, old name of the Ohe near Kiinzig"; Jetting, older [445 Getting, 
Name of a mudflat in Holland", vliet Schieringe there", 

Received, a river name." 


The fact that the -ing suffix in toponyms is by no means necessarily 
Germanic origin, the name of the Lower Rhine Matronae shows 
Axsinginehae, whose votive altar was found in the Cologne castle wall®; 
cf. (11). 


(11) Ubian matron name: — Axs-ing-in-eh-(ae) 
Gallo-Roman template: *Axs-ing-in-ic-ae 
Place name: * Axs-ing-in-um 

Water body name: xAxs-ing-ax! 


In this context, Chieming etc. would fit well as a lake name. 

The name would simply show that the individualization sufficiency 

fix -ing was also used in the formation of lake names, which according to 
What has been said could not be surprising. 


If Chieming etc. is actually nothing other than the original 

Name of the lake, everything else is self-explanatory. First of all, the 

The name of the lake was transferred to the settlement in the usual way. 

But since both objects would then be named identically, the 

Need to differentiate their names. [445 First of all, the name 

of the lake ahd. seo 'lake' was added as head: Chieming-See. From 

This now three-part name would then have the middle part omitted, 

possibly also worn out by phonological reduction: 

Chiemsee. But whether the name of the lake or the name of the settlement is the 
Altere is: As a result of the abandonment of the -ing suffix in the name of the lake, 
Chiem-ing versus Chiem-See is a well-differentiated pair of names. 
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The development of the Chiemgau region took place accordingly, whereby 
It is not clear whether the district is named after the lake or after the settlement. 


3.5.5. On the form variance of the specifier Chiem- 


Let us now ask about the striking form variation in the specifier in 

Names Chiem-ing (etc.), the name core Chiem-, Chim-, Chem-. Vari- 

ants who simply write K- do not claim any special in- 

interest, as they only represent the Germanic language of the region for voiceless 
Affrication to be applied to plosives (as a structural result of the high 

Germanic sound shift) remain unmarked, which both the 

Pronunciation of a Romanic population as well as just the Latin 

ical writing environment. 


The spellings with ie dominate at all times, from the earliest 

leg a. 742 in (2) to the present day. This writing consistency clearly shows 
tig on an Old High German-Middle High German ie-diphthong, which after 
Germanic pronunciation goes back to an older long &'. This 

The finding is confirmed by the pronunciation [kheamigl, [kheamse] in today's 
regional dialect, which with its lowered diphthong before nasal 

has exactly the expected reflex.' 


However, not only ie spellings occur in the early evidence, 


but also those with e and i: 


(12) With e: (2) Ann. 9th century to 8th century (copy 11th century) Chemingi", (3) 1st h. 
12th century Chemigin; (4) 832 Kemingaouue; (5) 894 Chemissem, 10/11. 


Century (to 894) Chemissem. 


(13) With i: (2) 788 Chiminaseo, 790 (copy 12th century) Chiminsaeo, Var. 
Chiminsaoe, 890 Chimineseo, 895 ad Chiminum lacum, 925 Chi- 

minchse, 930 Chiminesse, 1004 Chimse; (3) Ann. 13th century to [447 885 
Chiminchof, 1st half of the 12th century Chimigen; (4) 790 Chimingaoe, 927 Chi- 
mincgouue, 927 Chiminchgouue (twice), 931 Chimincgouue, 959 

Chimincgaue, Chiminchovve, Chimichouve, 970 Chiminchovve, 

Chiminchgouue, Chimincgouve, Chiminegouue, 1004 Kimgo, Chim- 

cuo; (5) 894 Chymisse; (6) 924 Chiminchse (several times); (7) 744 

Chimmy 


Here, the old e-spellings seem to me to be of little problem. 
ten in the written form the é', which corresponds to the diphthong ie in Germanic 
pronunciation. What is difficult, however, is the massive i-writing 
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exercise, not least in some particularly early examples and since in connection 
ending with the Romance suffix -in-. 


How can this fluctuation between i and long e (e?) be explained? 

To my knowledge, there is no plausible hypothesis about this." A variance 

of i and ie cannot be explained solely within the context of German language history. 
This is where the uncertainty of those who have heard the name 

as a German one; cf. E. Fórstemann's Personal Names 

duplicate Chimo and Chiemo. W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein decided 

right for Chiemo, but only by comparing the old documents with (the 

typeface) monophthongic i not taken into account in the interpretation 

left. 


In my opinion, the names of the important old settlements 

gen — and especially the old hydronyms — pre-German. So I have to 

the assessment of the form of the old toponyms not only with German, 

but also with pre-German language developments, in the Bavarian 

Unfortunately, there is little information about the Romanesque 

Little is known about the region's roman language, least of all about the chronology 
gy of sound development, even if one assumes that this 

themselves were essentially the same as in many parts of the rest of 

Romania, especially the Rhaeto-Romania between [44g the Italian 

and French.? In any case, I have to reckon with the significant 

Vulgar Latin vowel changes, especially the quantity change 

pleasure and the length compensation of the new vowels, which are in open tone 
syllable long, otherwise short. 


3.5.6. First derivation of the name Chieming 


If you take the name Chieming (Chiemsee) in the most direct way from 

from Romanic to Germanic, comes for the Wurth 

zelvowel of the toponym discussed here is primarily short e", 

for the pre-Romanesque and the presumably Old European name form according to 
everything said is 'Kem-ink-a." These would be in [449 Romansh at 

strict application of all sound developments to /'keminka/, with repeated 

borrowing from the language of the prehistoric population perhaps also to 
/'keminka/, phonetically [Keminka] or ['Keminka]." 

Adoption of the Romanic name form into Germanic came for the 

To reproduce the long e-sound only one vowel is possible", namely 

&; cf. Latin speculum, vulgar Latin. /'spegulo/ ['speg(u)lol, ahd. (with é > ia, ie) 
spiagal, nhd. mirror; Latin tegula, vulgar Latin. /'tegula/ ['teg(u)la], ahd. (with e 
> ia, ie) ziagal, nhd. brick. If one leaves the - for the Romanians of the region 
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anyway only hypothetical — quality difference unexpressed, receives 
the derivation in (14). [450 


(14) 'Kem-in(k)-a reconstructed Vulgar Latin original form 
'Kre'm-ing-a Sound substitutions and suffix substitutions in the 
Adoption into Old High German? 

'Khe'm-ing-a Reduction of the extreme features of the high- 


manic sound shift’* 

'Khiem-ing-a Old High German diphthongization 
'Kheam-ing Vowel Reduction and Apokope, Middle Bavarian 
Diphthong lowering before nasal 


This means that the vast majority of evidence from the oldest to the most recent times 
The spellings with i fit easily into this explanation: 

Although Vulgar Latin e of every origin is present in Germanic loanwords, 

ters are generally represented by 2?, as I have done in the previous section. 
management also for the loan name Chieminga; but 

It was used, especially in later loan words, namely in the old 

High German time, also rendered as a long i, for example in Latin. 

poena, vulgirlat. pena, ahd. pina, nhd. pain; Latin seta, vulgarlat. seda, ahd. 
sida, NHD silk; Lat. expensa, Vulgar Lat. spésa, OHG spisa, NHD food; Gr.- 

lat. clericus, ahd. klirich (later new borrowing). This treatment of the 
Vulgar Latin e bóte then also forms the basis for the explanation that 

I would suggest in case the above i-spellings 

actually refer to a long i. In this case, it would have to 

The pre-Germanic pronunciation of the name in the region was still 

nough that its Vulgar Latin e in Old High German 

after its replacement by £ in new borrowings replaced by i 

been wire. 


I cannot think of a meaning for the root kem in x'Kem-ink-a" 

If it corresponds to that of its extremely common ablaut variant 

came was similar, then one may" from their occurrence in the name 

of swamps and marsh plants probably indicate a swamp significance [451 
close. The area around Lake Chiemsee is still extremely swampy today." 


The above derivation of the Chiem names finds support in the 
very similar circumstances with the Prien names": 
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(15) On the river name Prien: 1135 brienna rivulus, 1198 super fluvium qui 
vocatur Priena, 12th century iuxta Briennam rivolum, 1491 a Gütl bei 
the Prien, at the end of the 15th century the Brienn, etc. 


(16) On the settlement name Prien: around 1180 Prienni, ca. 1180 curiam apud 
Priene, ca. 1180 de Prine, ca. 1180 advocatia in Prienni (etc., with 
ie spellings) 


(17) On the name of the stream Prienbach (left to the Inn): 1339 Mühl in the 
Prienbach, 1341 Mill in the Prienbach, ca. 1563 Prienbach rivus, 
1844 Primbach 


(18) On the settlement name Prienbach: 748-88 ad Preonpah, 1074/88 
Ernst filius Ernustis Priempach, 1130 Priempach etc. 


The predominance of ie spellings with an early eo spelling 

(748-88 ad Preonpah) and an i-writing (ca. 1180 de Prine) indicates 
to an underlying Old European hydronym xBren-a", with a 

Derivation via Vulgar Latin xBrena as in the Chiem names. 


3.5.7. Second derivation of the name Chieming 


Is the above derivation of g? via Romansh also smooth and in many 
satisfactory in many respects, it is nevertheless not 

Even in Germanic itself, namely in Pre-Old High German 

the region, there is a way to é'. It arises there from the connection 

of i or e with [z], (voiced s), if the [z] before consonant under 
Replacement lengthening of the preceding vowel lost [452 goes: [iz] or [ez] 
> €? / C; examples are ae. med (angl. meord), as. méda, ahd. miata 

'wage, rent' in comparison with Goth. mizdó, Gr. (0006s, abulg. mbzda, ai. 
midhamk' and — according to Bech's theory — the preterite of the reduplic- 
ornamental verbs." This gives us the following alternative, more focused 


Derivation based on inner-Germanic developments: 


(19) 'Kis-im-a oldest old European form of the toponym 
'Kis-im-in(k)-a ^ Old European expansion with a new head? 
'Kiz-m-in(k)-a ^ syncope, vocal pitch assimilation 
'Kxiz-m-ing-a Adoption into Pre-Old High German 
'Kxen-m-ing-a Rhotazism, vowel lowering 

'Kr&hm-ing-a Origin of & in Pre-Old High German" 
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The further development would proceed as in (14). A root kis would 
gens also fit well with the swampy character of the Chiemsee. [453 


3.5.8. Decision between the two derivations 


Is there a way to distinguish between the derivations in (14) and (19)? 

to bring about a decision? I believe there is. If they continue 

If it stands up to scrutiny, it also underlines the need and 

Fruitfulness of the comparative approach in the interpretation of place names. 


In H. Bahlow's lexicon you can find sv Kimmelsbach next to Chiemsee 

including the English Chimney. This Chimney (Oxfordshire), ca. 

1070 (zt) Ceommenige, a. 1316 Chymeney writes E. Ekwall®: “It is 

found also in the name of a brook at Chimney [Ceomina laca 1005 ..., 

Ceoman lace 1069 ...], further in Ceomman bricg 985 ... and Ceomman 

treow 947." These spellings should actually exist according to the Old English 
Phonetics cannot be given, because eo occurs almost exclusively as a product of the refrac 
by the subsequent environment, but a breaking subsequent environment is 

not present here." There is only one class of cases in which eo 

appears independently of the refraction environments: in the preterites of the 
reduplicating verbs." Note also that three of the English verbs 

lege in addition to the eo double-m. For these special features see 

I have only one explanation: The English forms have an old European 
*Kis-im-in-d?, which was subject to the development in (20). [454 


(20) 'Kis-im-in-a Old European toponym 

'Kiz-m-in- Syncope and Assimilation 

'K iz-m-in- pre-Old English palatalization 

'Ken-m-in- Rhotacism, vowel lowering" 

'K'eon-m-in- refraction 

'K'eom-m-in-/'K '@om-in- Assimilation (salva quantitate)" 


If you do not want to distinguish the English example Chimney, Ceomina laca from the 
German Chieming, Chieminga lacus, Chieminsaeo", one must 


The derivation in (19) is probably preferred over that in (14). 
ben. 


Does such an alternative derivation also apply to Prien, i.e. 

xBris-an-a? > x Briz-na > *Brir-na > * Brer-na > xBré-na etc.? The 

The answer could again be English. As a possible equivalent 

can be found in E. Ekwall™ Brean (Somerset), a. 1086 Brien, 1243 Breene, 
1254 Broen, 1212 Bren, 1334 Breon, where the spelling eo unfortunately only 
belongs to young evidence. E. Ekwall ae. *Breon, but probably only, 
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to establish an etymological connection to the Celtic root brig 
possible." However, a pre-Old English development of a xBriz-na in 
xBré'-na cannot be excluded, cf. ae. (ws.) *mizd- > tme'd- > med; a 
xBre?-na would be reflected quite well in the evidence. [455 


3.6. Feet 


As another example, I choose the name of the city of Füssen in the district 
Ostallgäu. Again, the interpretation in W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's Lexicon 
kon extremely localistic. However, the evidence is confusing and 

in the Middle Ages by folk etymological reinterpretations. I 

cite W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein in (21). 


(21) In a Roman inscription of the 4th century, a praepositus mili- 

tum Fotensium ('Officer of the Soldiers of Füssen'), another 

Ancient name form is 425-430 (manuscript of the 15th/16th century) Foetibus. 

Later mentions are ca. 895 (copy of the 10th century) to 8th century Fauces, 919 

(defaced in the 12th century, copy of the 12th century) Foczen, Annals of the 11th centur) 
(copy of the 12th century) to 1078 ... iuxta Fauces Alpium ('near the gorge of the 
Alps'), 1144-1147 Fozen, 1188 Fózin, 12th century Vuzzen, 1206 

Fuozzen, 1366 Fuzzen and 1424 Füssen. 


The second element of the first evidence is the Latin affiliation- 

hung-based origin suffix -ensis, in the first is Germanic *for 'foot', the 

from Gothic *förus and Old Saxon för. 

The second example is explained as a Latinization of this Germanic word. 

The later forms of the name are based on Old High German fuoz, fooz, 'foot'. 
Occasionally, the obvious Latin reinterpretation fauces 

'ravine, access, bottleneck'. The place name, however, explains itself as 'to the 
feet of the mountains'. 


The interpretation 'at the foot of the mountains', which was already used by E. Fórste- 
mann" is purely phonetic and in comparison with German 
appealing; because in dialect the city is called [fisse], with originally long- 


gem root vowel as in müssen [miasal. But since the place was already in the 4th century 
hundred in the Roman Empire and is also exceptionally 
conveniently located, it is certainly pre-German. 


I derive the name of the place as follows. First, 

From Latin Fotensis and Foetibus we get the toponymic root fot. 

Such simple root names usually have a duplicate with 

the suffix -in-? This duplicate has in this case been found in the [456 the 
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The Germans (Alemanni) who took over the region were forced to take over. 
Development is presented in paragraph (22)'; 


(22) 'Fot-in-a — old European toponym", so until the Romanization 
'Fot-in-a through Vulgar Latin sound development'? 

'Fott-in sound substitution during adoption into Old High German" 
'Fozz-in Further development of sound shift products 

'Füezz-in ^ Old High German diphthongization and umlaut 

'Füezz-en | Middle High German vowel reduction 


(cf. a. 1206, a. 1366) 


'Fios-o legal development 


In the case of the derivation to Germanic *fot ‘foot’, which is found in both the coat of 
feet of the city (three feet) as well as in the interpretation 'at the feet (of the 
birges)' shows, it is a more or less learned folk 

etymology. Middle Latin Fauces is a folk etymologically guided 

classical-Latinizing misrestitution either from late Latin Fóces 

(with assibilated ? and with au next to 6 as in the better known Clau- 

dius/Clédius) or from Early Old High German xF6zz-in (or *Fözz-es, if 

such a thing existed besides *Fözz-in). [457 


In the language of Old European toponymy, the root fot had the 

Form x*bot; the fricatives f, p, h of the toponyms of Central Europe belonged 
does not correspond to the sound inventory of the language of Old European toponymy, 
but only emerged there through the Paleo-Italic sound shift in 

a time when the Italics still had their settlement centre north of the 
Alps.'" With this *bot, which because of the also otherwise observable 
Instability of the vocal tone in the plosives of the Old European Topony- 
mie? is possibly originally identical with the more common xbod, 

you will find unshifted toponyms such as Bothmer, Bothfeld, 

Bothel, Bóttingheim, Bode"" and in Bavaria Bodensee, Bodenwóhr and 
Pottenstein'". The toponymic root form xbod is 

from Italy to Scotland." Compare to *bod (along with *bot) in Eng- 

land: Boddington (old Botingtune), Bodenham (old Boteham, Buteham), 

Bódenham (old Bodeham), Bodiam (ditto), Bodicote, Bodmin, Bodney. '” 


A more direct equivalent to the root form fot could be in English 
Foddington (Somerset), a. 1086 Fodindone, Fedintone, 1227 

Fodindon.'& Even more similar may be Feetham [fi:tam]'" (North Riding of 
Yorkshire), a. 1242, 1274 Fytun, Fyton.' Without the umlaut, this 

same root [45g present in the Foston names: Foston (Leicestershire), 

a. 1158 Fotstuna, 1169, 1196 Foteston; Foston (Lincolnshire), a. 1086 
Foztun, 1212 Fotstun; Foston on the Wolds (East Riding of Yorkshire), a. 
1086 Fodstone; Foston (North Riding of Yorkshire), a. 1231 Fotestun.'" 
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H. Bahlow deduces from the location of the places with the root form bot and 
their ablaut variants, especially the very common "bat", a swamp 

interpretation. The area surrounding Füssen is still dotted with moor lakes, and in 
In the immediate vicinity of Füssen there are other toponyms that 

indirectly indicate the marshy surroundings, for example Faulenbach, 

Moos, Roßmoos, Wasenmoos, Moosanger and also Schwangau 

along with Schwansee (and Schweinegg) and Hopfen am Hopfensee.' Also 

is the location of Füssen on the edge of the alpine high mountains of the Parten- 
church, so that a name with a similar motif is possible. 

In this respect, the derivation of the name Füssen from 

a root with an inherent [459 toponymic meaning is preferred 

to earn compared to one from a root with the meaning 

'Foot'. 


3.7. Epfach 


The name of this Upper Bavarian parish village (in the district of Landsberg am 

Lech) is recorded as follows: 2nd century (manuscript of the 11th century) 

Afové.axoy, 3rd century (manuscript of the 7th/8th century) Abuzaco, 4th century (copy of 
12th/13th century) Abodiaco, ca. 895 (copy of the 10th century) Epthaticus, from the 12th 
then Ephach, Eppha, Eppfach.'? 


I think the spellings with dia or za (z for voiced Sibyl- 

lanten) to old *d3a. Therefore I do not use the same formula as W.-A. Frhr. v. 
Reitzenstein and others before him anthroponymically described a Celtic gentile 
name Abudius and derived from it * Abudiacum, but directly 

toponymic *Abusiacum, that is *Abus-iac-um, to a *Ab-us-a, 

as it is extended in the name of the Roman station camp Abusina (near 

Eining, now a district of Neustadt ad Donau), that is Ab-us-in-a, is, 

which could be nothing other than the old name of the Abens!'5; xAbus-iac-um 
results with Romanesque sonorization, palatalization and occlusion of the 

ts downright »*Abud3acon. 


The fact that this was an unusual pronunciation for the Germanic peoples can be seen 
also by the unusual sound substitution: *Abudzaco > xAbdzac > 

*Eppach > Epplach. This phonetic Germanization seems forced. 

However, one must remember that there is a palatal fricative /3/ and a 


palatal affricate /d3/ did not exist in Old High German. The German-speaking 

gen (Alemanni) have evidently the palatality of this [499 sound in the umlaut 

of the root vowel and, moreover, one of their own friction 

sounds, perhaps first the interdental fricative p (cf. 

Epthaticus), only then the f, which is more appropriate for the position after the labial 
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for phonotactic reasons — after p and at the beginning of a syllable — as affricate 
pf had to appear: x«[ep.pax] > "[ep.fax] > [ep.pfax]. 


3.8. Munich 


I would now like to discuss the place name Munich in some detail. 
act. W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein writes in his Lexikon sv Mün- 
chen: 


(23) The settlement name is first found in 1158 as a locality 


drawing ... apud ('near') Munichen attested. Further evidence is 1283 
Munich, 1295 Ménichen, 1310 Mónchen and 1315 Munich. As Latini- 
sions come ... de Monaco (1174-1180), ... de Monacho (approx. 


1220-1240) and around 1583 Monachium, 1588 also Munichium. 


Aventin explains the name in 1533: Duke Hainrich, the twelfth duke in 

Bavaria, the city of Munich was built on the site of the Scheftlarn monastery, 

That is why the city of Munich has been named and is leading a Munich for its arms. 
pen. The place name is to be placed in Middle High German munich 'monk' and 

refers to a spiritual settlement. The Latinized forms are based 

in Latin monachus or Italian monaco 'monk'. 


Strangely enough, W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein quotes Aventin as 
and apparently adopts its name etymology as his own, writes 
nevertheless but elsewhere!!x: 


(24) It should be stressed that the date of the first mention of a place is only known in 
few cases coincide with the date of its creation. 

In most cases the settlement already existed before, such as Munich, 

which only came into the light of history on the occasion of the bridge relocation in 1158 
occurred. 


If the settlement existed "before", what evidence is there 

then that it is a "spiritual establishment"? [461 

Does not the favourable location of the place make it more likely that 
is a very old, and that could also mean: pre-Christian settlement 


acts? 


In fact, the interpretation by Aventin and W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzen- 

stone like an early modern or modern learned folk etymology. 

Incidentally, it is in contrast to the view of the Middle Ages, because never 

Sometimes in the evidence provided by Reitzenstein there is something that 

This interpretation would give rise to the following interpretation: The apud Munichen of 
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not 'with the monks' (that would be apud monacos or apud 

monachos), but «near Munich', and also de Monaco (1174-1180) and 

de Monacho (ca. 1220-1240) means only 'from Munich', because 'from 

Monk' would not make the desired sense. The monachium 

of about 1583 is merely - like the Munichium of 1588 - a lati- 

nization of the actual place name, Munich; because an appellative 

monachium or munichium do not exist in Middle Latin. 

all of this to a medieval person named Münichen mhd. 

Münech came up with, is evident from the spelling Monac- or Monach- instead of 
Munich- or Münich-. But that doesn't teach us anything about the etymology of the 
Munich name, but only something about the associative name 

understanding of the Middle Ages. 


Aventins and W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's etymology of the Munich 

The name has all the features of a localist interpretation: The name was 
exclusively from its sound form and the presumed circumstances of its 

The Munich settlement was developed with the help of 

of the languages used locally in recent times. If one speaks of a 

If you approach the name from a comparative point of view, you will 

On the other hand, look for elements in the name that are also found in other old places 
names can be found, on the other hand for similarly structured names with 
other root; and when assigning a meaning 

the greatest caution will be exercised, since it is by no means certain that 
the names of our old settlements were taken from the languages, 

which were spoken there in historical times or are still spoken there. 

be spoken. 


The place name Munich appears in W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's Lexikon 

a second time, namely in the composition Waldmünchen 

(City in the district of Cham, Upper Palatinate). The name is in this German 
Form documented soon after 1301 as Mvenichen, 1310 as Mónchen vor Peh- 

maer wald [the Bohemian Forest], 1321 as monks in front of the forest, 1409 
(copy of 1429) as Waltmünichen etc.; next to it appears in 1256 ... in 
Monaco, 1298 ... in Monaco iuxta saltum Bohemorum, 1404 de Monaco 

siluestri and 1661 Sylva Monachensis, Palatinus. For the interpretation, 
W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein without further explanation on Munich. He 

can only be attributed to the similarity of the names. Because while 

Munich at least the claim of Aventine existed, there is at Waldmün- 

chen apparently have no indication at all that it is "a 

spiritual establishment." [462 


The name of the state capital Munich is like the actual name 
Waldmünchens apparently derived from a root mun''", namely with 
the same formal means. This root is common in Europe. 
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Even outside Bavaria, the name Munich is encountered in Bavarian. 

The Upper Austrian town of Manaberg is described by E. Bertol-Raffin and P. Wie- 
singer/? documented as follows: «ca. 1470 Miinichperg, *1482 Münichpe- 

rig, *1513, 1526 Minichperg, *1787 Mineperg. These authors also see 

in the defining word mhd. miinich 'monk'. But there is also the 

There is no evidence of any phonetic resonance. 


Names from outside the German-speaking area are also available to the 

chen names at least come close. In M. Buchmüller-Pfaff?! there is 

the deserted name Monnay'" the derivation from a xMon[nJacum. 

She teaches six French name parallels, including phonological 

most clearly Monnac.'" Then she continues: "(with -iacum) Moigné 

(F[rance], [Département] Ille-et-Vilaine: + 1330 Moigné), Moigny 

(F[rance], [Département] Essonne: + 1350 Moigniacum)". In the early and 
thoroughly Romanized France is using all vulgar 

teinian sound change can also be attributed to the old place names, especially 
especially with the redistribution of vowel qualities in the course of the quantitative ir 
gabe."* The old Gallo-Roman name forms *Mon-ac-um and *Mon- 

iac-um can therefore be derived entirely or in part from older xMun-ac-um or 
xMun-iac-um. Before the Romanization of France (Gaul) 

and, in their context, the use of the initial -um like 

all these names have originated from the ubiquitous -a!" [463 


In England" the same name could be found as +Munaca in Monewden 
(Suffolk), a. 1086 Munegadena, Mungadena, 1194 Munegeden hide, 

also in several Monkton: M. (Devonshire), a. 1244 Muneketon; M. 
(Durham), op. 1104-8 Munecatun; West M. (Somerset), a. 1086 Moneche 
tone, Bishop M. (West Riding of Yorkshire), ca. 1030 Munecatun, 1086 
Monucheton; Now M. (ib.), a. 1086 Monechetune, 1300 Munketon on the 
Moor." In the foreground of Minton (Shropshire), a. 1086 Munetune, 1212 
Muneton, E. Ekwall suspects Welsh mynydd 'mountain''x, in the Min- 
worth (Warwickshire), a. 1086 Meneworde, approx. 1200 Munnewrth, 1346 
Munneworth, a personal name not attested in Old English 

xMynna (in older German Munio). In these cases, too, it could be the 
Munich-Wurzel mun underlying, only with different outputs. 


Now, Old Bavaria is also an old Celtic settlement area, so that one can 
Place name origins widespread in the Celtic region must be taken into account. See A. 


Horror!?: 


(25) The overview of the Celtic names concludes with the Gallo-Roman ones. 
ücum names. Today they have the ending -ach/-ich and are used in 
Rhineland, Alsace-Lorraine and Switzerland in considerable numbers, 

were also widespread south of the Rhaetian Limes during Roman times. 
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An example is Epfach, discussed above in section 3.7. 

the ending -iac-um is not considered for the Munich name, 

because in the old documents the use of the West Germanic Gemina 

tion is missing, the n is rather single, and the ending -ac-um is not, because 

he would leave the umlaut unexplained. But as we know, there are -iac-um and -iac-um 
-ac-to express a third, related Celtic-Roman name- 

gang, -ic-um (for example Turicum/Zurich), and *Mun-ic-um (pre-Roman 

presumably xMun-ic-a'") is now in fact [464 a reconstruction for Mun- 

that leaves no formal wishes unfulfilled." 


As simple and obvious as the above considerations on the name 

Munich may be the state capital, they seem necessary to me 

Because Aventine's peculiar idea of combining the name with the Ap- 
pellativum monk is not only in W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzen- 

stein's lexicon is not taken seriously, but is - against all odds - 

ity — has become the opinio communis. From local Munich colleagues 

I learn that this connection is discussed in the local history classes of the 
taught in Munich schools. In the latest work on the history of 

City!" can be read in L. Maier'?: 


(26) This is not the only time that source statements and common ideas 

discussions about certain facts of Munich's early history. 

different, for example in the idea of the old 'monastery village 

Munichen' in the time before the 'foundation of the city'. Starting from the 
assumption that the place name indicates a 'monk settlement' 

seems, people have long tried to find the old landlord of Munich 

and searched for him among the old monasteries of Upper Bavaria, if one does not 
tended to transfer the name to an early-retired 

monastic community or hermit settlement. But neither 

for Scháftlarn Monastery, which in the 8th century had numerous possessions 

in the area around Munich [465, before it was almost completely destroyed in the 10th ceni 
nor for Tegernsee Monastery has been sufficiently probable 

that the monastery in question was the early ruler in the 

Munich was the core area, as has long been tried to prove 

The Tegernsee theory reached its peak at the eight hundredth anniversary celebrations. 
climax, as in most, even well-known contributions, the origins of Munster 

chens with the venerable Upper Bavarian Old Monastery in connection 

From an archaeological point of view, the oldest 

Construction of St. Peter's Church derived from the Tegernsee monastery church. 


It is hard to believe, but this depiction, which has been around for almost a 


The naive, pre-scientific 
view of an early modern historical writer, a typical 
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sche Volksetymologie, has apparently started a real research operation 

which, over four hundred years later, led to the work of L. Maier 

described inconclusive climax and in 1993 at their own 460- 

Anniversary celebration — see above (23) — trigger further fruitless research 
Or will L. Maier's resigned conclusions'*, together 

men with his overall sceptical, if not ironic, tone, 

put a stop to that? 


(27) Thus, by 1960, all efforts to find any 

Phase of pre-urban history a certain monastery as old owner in the 

Munich's core area. In fact, it proved impossible to 

lich, the place name and the associated settlement directly above 

Sources from before 1158. Alleged evidence for 

Munich turned out to be wrong or untenable. This is still the case 

also for the attempt, for example, specifically for the time of the market establishment i 
the presence of monks or monastic property in this area 

This corresponds to the fact that even after 1158, as far as we can see, no 

Rights of an old monastic landlord come into play. 


One should not hope for the whole company to give up. 

fen, because even L. Maier, who, according to the above, should know better 
could hold on to the original, the whole fruitless search [466 trigger 

send fiction that the name Munich has anything to do with 


monks': 


(28) However, this assessment from older research is more than just a 

negative result. Ideas of a 'monastic original Munich' 

do not seem to correspond to the period around the middle of the 12th century 

the circumstances. Although the name 'Munichen' undoubtedly does not come 

by chance, but it probably leads to layers of settlement and ownership 

history, which was not (any longer?) of concern at the time of the market's founding. 
long. When the name 'Munichen' (and the 

is a German word in an otherwise Latin original 

customer) into the document, it was obviously a question of 

It was already a name that had become a place name; it was no longer 

about establishing a settlement 'apud monachos' (i.e. with people personally present there 
the monks). 


What is obviously important is to take the last small step 


do, namely to recognize that Munichen is indeed "a local 
name is a term that has been congealed into a name", but not necessarily 
wise a "German word", and that therefore there is no 
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promising research goal can be to use the state capital as 
"to describe a settlement 'apud monachos' ...". 


There is a place in the southern Innviertel (Austria) whose historical 

name corresponds exactly to that of the Bavarian capital 

and which has not only been interpreted in the same way, but also to exactly the same 
the same uncertainty regarding the historical connection to a particular 
monastery, namely Minathal. I give here the evidence 

which point to the same origin as the name of the Bavarian 

State capital/?": 1185-95 Munichen, 1363 Munich, Munich, Upper 

Munichen, *1471 Munich, *1492, 1501 (1659) Munich, :*1532 Ober-, 

Lower Munich, *1541 Munich, 1590 Mina, 1601 Munich, *1730 and 

1787 Mina. E. Bertol-Raffin and P. Wiesinger explain the name 

mhd. bi, zuo den munichen 'at the monks' and write: "The Be- 

drawing probably refers to the monastery properties of Asbach and Aldersbach. 
If 'Asbach or Aldersbach' is meant here, 

even clearer that one can basically say nothing about [467 such a connection 
white. According to my comparative interpretation, which is for this old coin 
chen uses the same etymon as above, namely xMun-ic-um or older 

*Munica, even intensive research will not lead to results; because 

the Austrian Minathal is unlikely to be any more than the Bavarian Munich 
have something to do with monks. 


The actual etymological basis of the *Municum names is 

difficult to determine. The future search for a plausible etymology 

— this is what the above hint of further spread is intended to suggest — 

should not be limited to the southern German occurrences of the root 

Whether one will find something because of this is, of course, due to the early 
dense distribution of monks and their uniform Greek-Latin 

name in all of Central Europe is not certain. In any case 

In the future, all regions of the old European toponymy should be included in the 
be included in the search. 


Since, according to my understanding of old European toponymy, the names 
Central Europe's population came from the south, I expect 

most likely from the oldest southern European languages and corresponding 
corresponding name occurrences in Spain, the Basque Country, Italy and 
Sardinia. [46g 


On the other hand, it is also advisable not to use the name of Munich in 
Isolation, but also the names of the 

other places in the region, which together give me a great age 

seem to have, and not least to note that Munich 

is located on a river whose name is also probably older than it was 


Example H. Krahe's theory of ancient European hydronymy teaches.'" 
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3.9. Root and structural parallels to the name Munich in Bavaria 


To support the above derivation of the name Munich, I would like to 
with that of some Bavarian names similar in root or structure 
Compare settlement names. 


3.9.1. Münnerstadt 


W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein presents the evidence and then directs the 
Name of this Lower Franconian city after his preferred etymological 
scheme: 


(29) 770 (copy of the 9th century, print of 1607) Munirihestat or (copy of the 12th centur 
Century) Munrichestat, 800 (copy of the 12th century) Munirichestat, 816 (copy of the 9th 
Century) Munerihhesstat, 1232 Munrichstat, 1279 Munerstat, 1354 Ménrstat, 

1492 Münerstat and 1801 Münnerstadt, commonly Mürstadt. 

For the basic word see the local article Altenstadt; the defining word is 

the personal name Munirich. 


I understand the name as a Germanization (via -stat) of a Celtic 
Romanesque xMunir-ic-um (» xMuniriche), where the name before [469 
the addition of the head -ic- *Munira, that must have been x*Mun-ir-a 
There are numerous structural parallels. The root mun is likely 

be the same as in the Munich name. 


3.9.2. Muenchberg 


Regarding the name of this Upper Franconian town, W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzen- 
Stone: 


(30) The first evidence of the place name dates from around 1224 and is Munchiberc. 
Other name forms are 1323 Móncheberch, 1324 (copy of 1328) 
the Münchberg, 1364 Mónchberg, 1386 Münchberg ... 


In a source from 1692 the explanation of the name can be found: 

Mónchberg ... has Zweiffels without the name of the monks, so recently 

ten in a Franciscan monastery ... alda, their residence and nature 

have. For the basic word see the place article Abenberg, for the definition 
word the location article Munich. 
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Although the author of 1692 expresses his opinion with conviction and 

W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein accepts this declaration without restriction 

my doubts do not disappear. But I am worried 

not primarily that in 1224 for the area of Münchberg Franzis- 

kaner will be difficult to prove. Rather, I see such 

Interpretations have ignored the probability that the names 

of our well-located cities are older than the High Middle Ages. I would like 
Therefore, we would like to consider the proposal that in this name the coin 
chen name is built in, namely that the forelimb is an old 

xMun-ic-a acts. 


3.9.3. Mónchberg 


The name of the Lower Franconian market offers a structural parallel 
Mónchberg: 


(31) The settlement name is attested as follows: 1150 (copy of the 14th century) Man- 
burned, 1250 Mennegebuer, 1272 Menigebure, 1375 Mengebur, 1396 

(Copy of 1661) Móngbar, 1432 (Copy of 1680) Mengwer ... Mengburg 

and 1668 Mónchberg. [470 


The root word is probably Middle High German gebür 'Miteinbewohner, Dorfge- 
nosse', as a defining word the personal name Manno is used in 
costume. 


Here the interpretation from a linguistic-historical point of view fails because it 
the umlaut in the first part remains unexplained. However, further 

be founded, why the name of such a successful settlement only came into being with 
should have been formed from a Middle High German name element. 

More likely is a composition with the same name element 

ment that in (Benedikt-)Beuren (old Burn, Burense monasterium, Monaste- 

rium Byria) and Beuerberg (1121 Puribergh, 1140 Burenberch)"' itself 

occurs constantly and has nothing to do with the Germanic bar, but 

but contains a toponymic root bur which is widespread throughout Europe.'x? 

In the older examples, the forelimb has the form Mange-, Mennege-, 

Menige-, Menge-, Móng-. I suspect that this is an older *Manica, which is 
*Man-ic-a, the toponymic root widespread in Europe 


man ín 
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3.9.4. Schwabmünchen and Manching 


These names are also not known by their root'^, but by their 
Structure relevant. On the name of the Swabian town Schwabmünchen 
W.—A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein writes: 


(32) 919 (defaced and copied in the 12th century) Maendechingun, Annals of the 10th centur 
Century to 954 Mantahinga, ca. 1121 Mantechingen, 1127 (copy of 

1175) Manticchinga, 1146 (copy of 1175) Manticchingen, 1221 Maende- 

chingin, 1250 Manechigen, 1288 Maenchingen, 1325 Swaben Maenchin- 

gen, 1367 Swabenmenchingen, 1372 Swabmenchingen, 1443 Schwábmen- 

chingen, 1452 Schwabmenchingen, 1609 Schwabminchingen and 1616 

Schwabmünchen. 

It is based on the personal name *Manticho, which 

by the affiliation suffix -ing. The addition is intended to be 

Parish village of Merching in the district of Aichach-Friedberg. [. 471 


This may be an old xMandacum, that is *Mand-ac-um, whose 

Germanization by means of the suffix -ing- and the relevant sound changes 
changes — application of the High Germanic sound shift, the 

Change d > t, the secondary sound and the vowel reduction ~ exactly to 
the older documented forms. 


The same applies to the name of the Upper Bavarian 
Market Manching, as the documents at W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein show 
gene: 


(33) The settlement name is first mentioned in 844 as Mandechingon, 1092- 1095 
as Mandihhin, 11th century (copy of 1281) as Manching, 1142 as 

Mantinchingen, 1263 as Maenchingen, 1303 as Maeniching, 1343 as 

Maenching and in 1381 as Mannching. 


It is based on the personal name *Mandicho, which is derived from the 
ity suffix -ing. 


W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's derivation of the two settlement names from the 
unattested personal names fails from a linguistic point of view 
In both cases, this is because the older examples do not contain an umlaut. 


3.10. Isar, Isen, Ismaning 


W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein'® provides the name of the Isar, a. 736-748 (copy 
of the 9th century) Isara, with H. Krahe' to the Indo-European root *eis-, *is- 
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'to move violently'; likewise that of Isen, a. 748-760 (copy of 
824) Isana (left to the Inn), with the Upper Bavarian market of the same name 
Isen, a. 769 (copy of 824) also Zsana. 


H. Bahlow'* objected to this etymology, referring to the 

Real findings both in these rivers themselves and in the numerous 

other /s-rivers, for example the Ijssel in Holland, which differ in their 
flat environment cannot move violently at all. This argument 

J. Pokorny'* wrote: "The Yser in Belgium and the Oise 

have a sluggish course, is no obstacle to our etymo- 

logy. As is well known, river names are also subject to fashion at any time and 
do not necessarily correspond to reality, especially in the case of transfer 
through migration, whereby the original meaning is often completely lost. 
This argument, however, is itself [472 weak, since it is entirely 

the theory that the Central European is-names were influenced by migration 
ations of Indo-European peoples. This must 

but must first be made plausible. In view of the known river names 

stability I consider the is names to be older. 


The root is found in old Italian river and settlement names. 

men like Isella, Isasca, Iseste, Isarcus, Isapis, Isaurus.'" These consist of 
apparently continued in Sardinia, for which J. Hubschmid'? a stream name Riu 
Isalle and nearby the name of a lost village Isalli 

(documented Issali, Isali) and a landscape name /sallai, "where- 

a pre-Indo-European river name word xis- can be inferred ..., 

which is supported by the Basque root iz- 'water'...".'"' J. Le- 

moine'" gives the Basque name of the municipality of Ostabat-Asme (canton 
Inoldy, a. 1481 Azme, "dans un Vallon") /zura. 


I believe that the is-names derive from a paleo-Basque word 

zel meaning 'water' is much better than one from 

an Indo-European root meaning 'to move violently', 

both for semantic reasons and for reasons of 

Distribution.'" J. Pokorny's argument that the occurrence of both 

with both short and long i "the Indo-European origin of our 

rootxk?x, is wrong: If one? assumes that the language 

in Old European toponymy there is no vowel length opposition, but first 

syllable accent, then the i in the /s-names could have been used by the Indo-German 
manen, who have to make a decision based on their own language structure 

had met, both as long and as short and according to the 

Special features of the dialect, according to the sound environment, etc. from case to cas 
be set differently. 


As one of several other Upper Bavarian settlement names from 


the root is (and from the Munich region) I would like to mention Isma- 
ning, 806-809 (copy of 824) Isamanninga, ca. 960 [473 Isi- 
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manningen etc. W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein takes a derivation from 

an unattested personal name */saman, instead of the obvious 

to make reference to the name of the Isar, on which Ismaning is located. I 
I rather see in the name the -ing-Germanization of an old *Zsamana, 

This is x/s-am-an-a, which is constructed exactly like xMed-am-an-a'". 


The mun and is names indicate, in my opinion, that the 

Isar Valley (as well as other large areas of Central Europe) before the Indo-European 
ization of peoples with Paleo-Basque language and named 

was. 


3.11. Bischofsheim ad Rhon 


The name of this Lower Franconian town is mentioned in 1292 as Bischoffesheim. 
"The place name is thus explained as 'belonging to the bishop 

residence', namely that of Würzburg.'" Precisely because this interpretation 

is so extraordinarily close, it is important to exercise caution.'® Because the 
The question immediately arises: What was the name of the place before? It is in W.- 
A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's article Bischofsheim ad Rhón by nothing 

ensures that the place — after all a city — only in Christian times 

was founded and named. The meaning is only apparently plausible. 

Sibel; because the Bishop of Würzburg had his “home” in Würzburg, 

and if it was not the home, but only a home of this bishop, 

one that belonged to him", then one wonders why this one in particular was 

many of his members were named after his office. I would like to 

Therefore, we should at least bear in mind that Bischofsheim is also 

a very common old European settlement name 

could. [474 


An indirect confirmation of my doubts about the conventional 

I find the interpretation of the settlement name Bischofsheim ad Rhón in the 
Evidence and interpretation of the settlement name Pischeldorf am Engel- 

bach by E. Bertol-Raffin and P. Wiesinger.'? This name is a. 1143 (14. 

Century, 1305) as Pischolfstorf, before 1147 as Pisconistorf, ca. 1150 (2nd 

half of the 12th century) as Piscofesdorf, 1157 (13th century) as Piscolfstorf (two- 
times) and Piscofstorf, ca. 1176 (13th century) and 1196 as Piscoluestorf, before 
1188 (13th century) as Piscolstorf, 1296 as Pischlstorf, *1372 as Pischostorp, 
1387-90 several times as Bischofsdorf and similar, but also once as Bi- 
scholffdorff, 1393-96, 1398 through in Pischolfstorffer parish next to Bi- 
schofsdorf etc., from «1404 as Pischovsdorf etc. The authors write about 
Explanation: "Added -village-name' with the Blediktungs]W[ort] bair.- 

Old High German piscof, Bavarian-Middle High German pischolf ‘bishop’ and as a landowner.’ 
On the contrary, the reference to the bishop's words seems to be a temporary 
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but ultimately — as the current name proves — unsuccessful sense- 


practice by the document writers and copyists, while 

the majority of the older documents and the present form of the name 
rather point to an old xBiskalaffa. For the E. Bertol-Raffin and P. 
Wiesinger'* treated settlement name Pischelsdorf (ca. 1160 
pischoluestorf etc.) and Bischelsdorf (1347 [localization uncertain] 
Pischolfstorf, *1405 Pischolsdorf etc.) the same should apply. 


The strong pressure for the folk etymological production of bishoprics 

The English town of Bishamton (Worcestershire) also bears this name. 1086 Bis- 
cantune, 11th century Bishamtone (probably an old xBiskama, 

xBisk-am-a), which contradicts the early evidence and the alleged ancient 

and the secure modern pronunciation of the name'9 a. 1381 as Biss- 
hopeshampton and by E. Ekwall'® as 'the bishop's HAMTUN' 

became. 


Where, however, the local pronunciation of the bishop's word is not so 

is close, namely because of the development episcopus » French évéque, 

it remains distant from the interpretation. H. Gróhler writes about Bécon 
(Marne-et-Loire), oldest form Besconum: "A tribe xBescus, *Biscus 

or the like cannot be proven, but a P[erson] N[ame] 

Bascus, from which the above name could possibly be derived [475, 

so originally xBasconum or Basconnum." According to the Romanesque 
According to sound laws & there could be an old xBisk-on-um here. 


Even those authors who believe in the bishop-etymology of the above-mentioned 
settlement names, we must admit that the frequency 

the /-spelling and its establishment in Pischeldorf requires an explanation. 
fen, even if one takes into account with E. Bertol-Raffin and P. Wiesinger, 
that the spelling bischulf is also used outside the place name spelling 
However, if one does not seek a connection in the appellate 

tive German vocabulary, but in European toponymy, 

As the French example suggests, attention is drawn to 

above all several settlement names beginning with Biskar-, namely both in 
Basque Country and beyond its borders (most famously the 

French Biscarrosse, Landes); this is emphasized by L. Michelena, who also 
Biskargis in Ptolemy and Bisgargitani in Pliny.'? In the Basque 

Bisk-ar- can be phonetically traced back to *Bisk-al-, so that 

an astonishing similarity in the initial names with the German and English 
sic settlement name." Now Biscari- but not only in 

settlement name, but exists in Basque — as biskar [biskar] 

or bizkar [biskar] — still with appellative toponymic meaning 

tung; L. Michelena glosses it as espalda, loma en los montes, [476 thus as 
'back', 'hill in the mountains'.'"' Biscargui or Vizcargui fits in with this 
(« *xbizcar-egi, with the local suffix -egi), the name of a mountain in Viz- 
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caya'", the mountainous region par excellence. J. Lemoine' represents the name of the 
Hamlet of Bisqueys (formerly Biscay, municipality of Charre, canton of Navarrenxe, Pyrénée 
nées-Atlantiques) to Basque biskar."x 


It would be beneficial for my approach if the real 

Bishop names - that is, those where Bishop is not a later, different 

addition is — could be proven that they were on hills, perhaps 

that are in or near the mountains. I can't verify this, but the 

Franconian Bischofsheim is located "on the Rhón", and Bischofshofen 

fen in the district of St. Johann im Pongau [477 (Salzburg) is according to information fi 
Great Brockhaus "at the foot of the Hochkónig".'" 


J. Hubschmid has compiled European settlement names with the p-suffix. 

posed.'" I suspect settlement names ending in *-al-ap-a'* in the numerous 

chen -olf names, which are traditionally associated with personal names, 

for example in the Lower Bavarian town of Dingolfing, ca. 770 (Ko- 

pie of the 11th century) Dingoluuinna, 773 (copy of the 12th century) Thinolfingas'", the 
In my opinion, their name xping-al-aff-ing-a only came about in the course of their 
Germanization and previously Paleo-Italian xping-al-ap-a, originally 

xDing-al-ap-a was called; likewise in the name of the Swabian city of Gun- 

delfingen ad Donau, a. 820-845 (copy of the 12th century) Gundelfingen, ca. 

1130 (copy of 1175) Gundolfingin'?, so probably *Gund-al-aff- 

ing-a, *Gund-al-ap-a, with the same root as in Gundremmingen, Gun- 

zenhausen, Günzburg and Giinz'x'. Furthermore, somewhat hidden, in the name of the 

Upper Franconian market town of Rattelsdorf, old Ratolfesdorf", early Old High Germanic pr 
lich xRad-al-aff-a, previously xRad-al-ap-a, the roots ding/dink, gund/gunt 

and rad/rat are also very common in toponyms." [47g 


3.12. Penzberg 


The old European character of a part of the old Bavarian toponymy 
I would like to once again use the name of the Upper Bavarian 
City of Penzberg probably make it. 


W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein, according to the evidence in (34), assumes 
two proposed derivations of otherwise unknown persons 
names, *Bonin or xBunni. 


(34) 1275 Pónnensperch, 1279 PXnnesperch, 1293 Ponnisperge, 1371 
Pónesperch, 1441 Pónsperg, 1599 Pensperg, 1867 Penzberg. 


The name has the following phonetic problems, which 
W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein not taken into account: 1. Of the labial 
Umlaut vowels ü and 6 are before an umlaut trigger (i) in the immediate 
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following syllable because of the lifting effect of this environment only ü, 
but not 6 regularly, while the evidence mostly — as well as the 
today's name form - just point to 6. 2. In a Germanic 


Word cannot originally contain a middle vowel before a covered nasal, 

in particular no o, and in the case of umlauts no 6.'* 3. The 

Geminata is fixed after the first three documents have been shown? and requires a 
Explanation. 4. The third n in the first document requires an explanation. 


If one leaves the Bavarian 

Language history from the present to the early Old High German period 
run backwards — no further, because the name cannot be Germanic 

— and then forward again, one obtains the derivation in (35). 


(35) *'Bononia 


> *Bononnia through application of Westgerm. 
Gemination 


> *Pononnia by Bavarian fortification of b 
> "Pününnia by umlaut from the third syllable [479 


> xPónónne through Old High German fusion 
tion from ia toe 


> "Pónenne by rounding in unstressed 
syllable 


— x'Pónenne-s-«perch extension with a new head" 


> xPünnensperch through quantity compensation'®' 
(see the first document) 


> xPónnesperch due to dissimilatory loss 
of the n in the unstressed syllable'x? 
(see the second and third documents) 


> Pnsperg due to syncope and degemination in 
the syllable coda'" 


» Pensperg through Bavarian rounding of the 
Front tongue vowels 


> Penzberg as a high-language embellishment 
of the typeface without changing 
Pronunciation 


So we get the same etymon as in the French Boulogne-sur-Mer 

and in Bologna, Italy, where the first n is opposite the second 

ten n to | was dissimilated, and in the name of the Roman fort Bono- 
nia in Moesia Superior, today's Vidin in Bulgaria." [459 
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3.13. Conclusion: General observations on Bavarian toponymy 


The toponyms considered above show - especially when 

As we delve deeper, it becomes increasingly clear that for hundreds of other similar 
derivations are possible! — it is clear that the old Bavarian place names 

names are cosmopolitan: Bavaria is not a parochial back world, but 

a part of Europe since the earliest development of the continent. 


In the course of my study of Bavarian place names, their origins 

I only present a small part of these results in this work. 

I came to the following conclusion: The old place names 

Bavaria are the old European names that developed after the last ice age 
with the invading southern European population from Spain, South 
France and Italy to Scotland and Lithuania. It 

There is no compelling evidence for any of the old Bavarian 

Names that are at their core German, Germanic, Roman, Celtic, Italian 
lish or even Indo-European. This does not necessarily mean that 
logical sense that all old Bavarian names of the old European 

ean toponymy, the oldest Central European name 

layer, the basis of which from the 8th millennium BC 

more than two thousand years before the arrival of the Indo-Germanic 
nen'"; but this is the simplest assumption, so that I can — according to the 
methodological rules for theory formation in empirical sciences 

ties — and put them up for discussion. I cannot 

hope that, given the large number of old Bavarian names - it 

It is about thousands — and the mostly late-onset and almost always 
scarce tradition, I or anyone will ever succeed in this 

Assumption the status of a generally accepted scientific truth 

and according to the methodology of empirical science, 

This is not necessary for theses of some significance. 

far from being possible. But conversely, the above 

sharpest possible formulation of the thesis those who know it and 
doubt, challenge them to prove them with examples and [4g; arguments 
weaken and thereby make the opposing viewpoint more convincing 

do what — I believe I have shown at least that much — is quite 
desirable. In the current limited framework I must 

I cannot go into more detail, but perhaps the above-mentioned 

cases already show that in my opinion the localist 

cal regression of old toponyms to German or Latin ap- 

pellative do not apply: Ochsenfurt with Ochsen, Schweinfurt with Schwei- 
nen, Haßfurt with rabbits, Hirschau with deer, Kühbach with cows, Ro- 
senheim with roses, Kronach with cranes, Fischach with fish, Roß- 
haupten with horse heads and Schwabach with Swabia 
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within the framework of my theory as inadmissible as feet with feet, 
chen with monks or bishop's homes with bishops. 


To highlight one example: The 'ox' etymology 

For Ochsenfurt, to my knowledge, in localistic toponomastics 

not doubted." But the compilation of German 

Settlement names in (36), that with the traditional interpretation also of Och- 
senfurt something might be wrong: 


(36) | Ochsenfurt 'a ford passable for oxen' 
Schweinfurt 'a ford passable for pigs' 
Frankfurt xa ford passable for Franconians' (?) 
Haffurt'" 'a ford passable for hares' (?) 
Katzenfurt 'a ford suitable for cats' (?) 
Gänsefurt 'a ford passable for geese' (?) 
Gótzenfurt 'a ford passable for idols' (?) 
Honeyford 'a ford suitable for honey' (?) 
Küsevort 'a ford passable for cheese' (?) 


I would like to add here that the problem of these interpretations is not 
is solved, but on the contrary the Germanic-appellative localistic 

cal approach is reduced to absurdity when one, like J. Amstadt'? [4 

assumes that the names referred to fords where sanctuaries were located. 
found in which Germanic deities were worshipped, with 

in which the things designated by the antecedents of the names are in a 

a metonymic connection, as it was the 

For example, animals sacred to the deities or sacrifices 

This approach is for methodological reasons 

Toponyms are not first associated with animal names, names of 

food and the like, but with other toponyms. 

And it turns out that none of the forelimbs in the above list 

can be interpreted as a German appellative. To point out the questionable 
Let us briefly discuss the most common example: Kásevort is not synonymous with cheese or 
a Latin loan name, but with Flu8- and 

Settlement names from Italy to Holland based on Kas or Cas 

ren,'" furthermore in England for example with Cheswardine, Cheswick, Chis- 
wick, Keswick."" Ptolemy mentions a town Kagoupyis near the 

Elbe springs; J. Pokorny compares this name with a river name 

Casuentus in Lucania. '® 


It also seems to me that, regardless of specific views of our 

Place names doubtful that it could be correct, according to his first associated 
ative impulse and names that are based on the excellent location of the 
associated settlements make a great age probable, from the 
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German or Latin. Nor can it be right 
ity to follow the early interpreters who, unlike us today, 
had no choice but to follow the universal norm when interpreting place names. 


give in to folk-etymological-associative urges. One must 

not forget that it was not only the modern name interpreters of E. Fór- 
stemann to W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein with the production of such remarkable 
worthy associations and, for example, against the wording 

the most important source (a. 1158 apud Munichen and by no means apud Mo- 
nachos) Munichen as *Mönchen' instead of *München', 

but certainly already Aventine and possibly also 

Some people have been in front of him. Likewise, one must expect that a person who is 
Faith converted Old High German, who settled in an old xBiskapa 

(*Bisk-ap-a) or x Biskalapa [483 (x Bisk-al-ap-a), Germanized as xBis- 
kaffesheim or * Biskalaffesheim, found himself residing, felt urged, 

to interpret this name as 'the bishop's home' and then under the 

Impression of this view even a little to help, until word structure 

and word meaning in Bischofsheim completely coincided. 


In the empirical sciences — among which I include the topono- 

mastic — the researcher must be prepared for unexpected results. It is 

This is the essence of empirical research, because if there are no un- 

If the expected research results existed, no research would be required. 

I am of course prepared to take into account the inconsistency in toponymy. 

probable to accept as research result, even that Min- 

chen and Bischofsheim refer to the designations of spiritual offices. 

But before this happens, these etymologies must be 

at the end of an empirical and argumentative investigation; after 

However, in current practice they are only just beginning, and this does not correspond tc 
Spirit of modern empirical research and rational theory formation, such as 

For example, he has been studying historical linguistics for almost two hundred years. 
years, but rather the associative etymology of the early Middle Ages 

age. 


Even if my considerations do not achieve more than that in 

future place name etymologies such as apud Munichen xbei den Mónchen' and 
Bischofsheim 'Home of the Bishop' require a justification, I have 

I have already achieved a first part of my purpose. A second part is 

is sufficient if it turns out that such a justification cannot be found 

But the whole purpose will only be achieved when the experts 

are ready to give up the Isidorean guessing game and to implement a large-scale 
to undertake comparative European place name research. 

could make the most important contribution to a theory of the origin 

Europe. 
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by Reitzenstein 1991. 

Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1989, 1991. 

"The first volume contains all 984 officially valid place names in the 

including 46 municipalities of the political district of Braunau am Inn (Southern 


Innviertel)" (Volume 1: VII). 


"Volume 2 deals with the 924 place names of the political district 
Ried im Innkreis in the middle Innviertel" (Volume 2: VII). 


Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1991: 178. 


WU Dressler kindly informed me that 

Renamings did occur in individual cases, for example, when 

Etruscan Felsina before 189 BC by Celts in Bononia (today Bologna) 

was renamed. See Der kleine Pauly 1979: sv Bononia. — On the phenomenon 
For the list of renamings see Schützeichel 1986. 


Especially Fórstemann 1913-1916 and Bach 1953- 1954. 

Above all: Krahe 1963, 1964. 

For example Schmid 1968, 1985, 1986. 

Udolph 1990. 

Examples of critical debate include: J. Hartigs 

Review (1968a) by Bahlow [1965] 1985 with reply by H. Bahlow 
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(1968) and J. Hartig's answer (1968b); J. Udolph's review (1981) of 
Bahlow 1980. 


Bahlow 1985. 
Vennemann 1994d. 


These Matres or Matronae — both terms are used here - are 

excavated in the sixties of this century, almost all 

lich in Morken-Harff in the Erftkreis (MWG — see above note 2 - No. 

0180001ff.), once in Bad Münstereifel (0180095); with about a hundred 

They are one of the largest groups in terms of consecrations. From the number of 
Fragments suggest that there were considerably more, at least 

at least 250-300; cf. Kolbe 1960: 53, 119. But the circumstances of the find - the 


Fragments were used to form a ford in late antique or medieval times. 
ancient times into a since dried up arm of the Erft. 

den (1960: 50-51) - allow the assumption that the found 

Fragments only make up a part of the original temple property. 


In contrast to several other matrons, a precise local connection is not possible with the: 
other groups have not yet succeeded, perhaps because the finds 

too far from the site of the presumed former sanctuary. 

was dragged (see note 17), perhaps also because the original settler 

and stream name, like so many others, has disappeared. But there is 

the region the settlement name Ostrich, which is a continuation of xAustriacum 

comes into consideration. 


To support the interpretation of the direction, one could consider the two places Ostrich 
Westrich, which are located just five kilometers apart in the 

Matronenregion near Erkelenz - if it were not for the unfortunate fact that Ostrich 

west of Westrich. 


Bahlow 1985: svv. 
Incidentally, it should be noted that the Wester streams are missing. 
Ekwall [1960] 1991. 


By the way, it is not clear to me why W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein is not considered 
second and E. Ekwall offer the Germanic Easter word as a third solution. 

For example, AM Borst (1960: 24), referring to the Franconian 

Osterburg, the interpretation according to the direction east is impossible here, 
the (albeit uncertain) assumption of a designation after the early 

lingsgóttin Ostara for these and "for those 70 places with 'Easter' ... [the] 
simplest solution". 


The question of the extent to which the nativity of place name heads can be used to detern 
nativity of place name cores is in itself much more 

It is not particularly important. However, it becomes worrying when, due to their 
answering these questions will provide far-reaching conclusions for recent real history. 
One example out of many must suffice. LM Eichinger and R. 

Hinderling (1978) are of the opinion that there are only a few pre-German settlements 
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name in the Bavarian part of Bavaria. The large number of "early Bavarian 
ric -ing names" must therefore be considered, since the relevant cases 
mostly show the second sound shift, in a relatively short 

The authors conclude (with caution and qualification) that 

'as a linguist') on the correctness of the traditional assumption, 

the Bavarians had penetrated as a tribe into their later settlement areas 
and demonstrate Karl Bosl's theory of the autochthonous ethnogenesis of the 
Baiern [1971] (1990: 37-39). — On this question, see also my 

Lecture: The origin of the Bavarians from a linguistic point of view (Ven- 
nemann 1989), with literature. 


This place name can be found on display boards in front of the corresponding 
Motorway exits of the A8. 


I return to this issue in Section 3.5 below. 


As approaches to this, the creation of extensive material collections as 
Prerequisite for the name comparison, although unfortunately only partially 
realm of hydronymy, one can read the articles published by WP Schmid 

View the series Hydronymia Germaniae and Hydronymia Europaea. — A 

An important tool for the time being is the following commented, 
Bibliography arranging regions: Rudolf Schützeichel (with Juan Zamora) 
1988. 


Cf. Bahlow 1985: sv Partenheim. 
See in Bahlow (1985) *par and ablauted *per sv Perscheid and, with 
t-extension, *per-t- sv Pfertingsleben; corresponding *por-t- sv Pforz- 


home. 


Bahlow 1985: sv Partenheim. The name of this part could be 
The presumed older name of Partnach must be identical: xPart-a. 


Bahlow 1985: sv Pforzheim. 


Bahlow 1985: sv Pfertingsleben. 

Ekwall 1991: sv Partney. E. Ekwall interprets the name in localistic 
Manner as 'Pearta's island or river land', although he admits that 

this name does not exist or, as he puts it, does not exist in independent 
pending use ("OE Pearta is not recorded in independent 

use"). 

Ekwall 1991: sv E. Ekwall also interprets this settlement name locally 

by means of the unattested personal name Pearta, namely as 'the TUN of 
Pearta's people'. Possibly an old European toponymic 

Variant «Part-inc-a to *« Part-an-a, which is then Celticized using *-dün-urn 
(and romanized) and later germanized (possibly also directly by means of 
Celtic-Germanic *-tän Germanized). A direct Germanic 

nization of an old part name using *-ing-tun is conceivable. 


Pokorny 1938: 146. 
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For J. Pokorny, Parthano and thus the whole group of names illy- 
In my opinion — see especially note 43 below — the 
Paláo-Basque base. 


This is explained in more detail in Vennemann 1994b. — This property belongs 


apparently not only the language of ancient European toponymy, but also 

the surviving Basque. For example, K. Bouda (1950/1951: 

132): "Initial voiced stops in Basque can be 

old voiceless stop sounds are declining. This also applies to the older la- 
Latin-Romance loanwords from Basque, cf. bake 'peace' from Latin. 

pace(m), dembora 'time' from Latin tempora — in Western Romance otherwise not 
preserved plural form! — or gela 'room' from Latin cella(m), which — incidentally 
noticed — as well as bake because of the preserved dorsal for the chronology 

gy is valuable, while zeru, cf. 8 [there: "zeru 'heaven' from Lat. 

caelu(m)"], must have been adopted later". 


I call the change of the plosives with regard to their degree a consonant, speak 
i.e. with part/bard etc. of consonant variants. Even with hybrid distributions 
The degree of the plosive must be taken into account, which is why J. Pokorny 
(1938: 46, 88) from Ptolemy and Strabo brought Macedonian 

Bepriokov ópos etymologically belongs here. The form of the ety- 

mons of the above mentioned names with //ap0-//Tapr- he writes 

(Pokorny 1938: 146): "The frequent 9, th is derived from Greek folk etymology 

to be thanked for, since Greek has no root //ap7-." It 

However, this could also be a hybrid consonant relationship. 

According to J. Wirtz (1972: 133) Bardunbach, a. 867 (copy of the 10th century), is the f; 
evidence for Bardenberg. Bardenberg is located north of Aachen on the Würm. 


In this region, the Scandinavian Winnili have their bard 

name, with which they then - as Lombards - entered the light of 
History; see the sketch of my Lombard theory in Vennemann 
1988c: 51-52 with note 9, also 60-61. 


E. Ekwall also gives a localistic interpretation for this name with a 
in Old English not attested personal names (ahd. Bardo), 'Bearda's 
island'. 


In Bavaria, the name of the 

Swabian parish village Bedernau belong here: a. 1158 (copy 1175) 

Bedernovve, 1162 (with question mark, copy of the 12th century), Berdernowe, 1172 
Berdernóuue, 1276 Berdernawe etc., with fluctuating spelling, whereby 

the Berd variants predominate (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv). 


H. Bahlow may be right in this case with his swamp etymology, 

because 'swamp' still means barta/parta in Basque, which is related to the 
Language is related to the old European toponymy, as I found in Vennemann 
1994d shows in detail. RM de Azkue [1905] (1969) gives at parta (sv) 

for Ustaritze (Bajo Navarro) as equivalent Spanish aguazal, 
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pentano, French bourbier, marécage, i.e. 'puddle of water, mud- 

loch, swamp, marsh'; conversely, A. Tournier and P. Lafitte record 
(1954: s.vv. palus, marais) as Basque equivalents including bartha, 
partha. Ph. Oyhamburu (1991) gives sv Bardoz for bart(h)a (or barthe in 


southwestern Basque of France) 'fange, boue, alentours de riviére', 

so 'mud, swamp, river environment', and for Gascon bard, bart 'terre 

argileuse', meaning 'clay soil'; and barta is interpreted as follows: 

"endroit boueux, en general en contre-bas et pres des fleuves. Cf. read 

xBarthes de l'Adour', the quarter of Barthes in Villefranque, near the 

Nive." Sv Barta also finds "le toponyme biarot 'Barteletche' 

(1829) and the farm 'Bartegi' à Maruri (B.)". See also the names in J. Le- 

moine (1977: 230, 107 et passim), very eloquently La Barthe de Neste (Can- 
capital of Hautes-Pyrénées, cf. the name of Neste, the German 

schen Nestenbáche, further Dalmatian and Thracian /Véaos by J. Po- 

Korny (1938: 139), who, however, considers the numerous nests in the Pyrenees as 
[l']Aneste interprets with false separation, p. 168), a. 1123 de Barta, 1372 la 
Barte; but not least the name of the Vardules/Bardyetes, neighbours 

of the Basques in the Roman Empire (cf. his map 1938: 78), and of the 

Landes Bardulia (1938: 76-77); J. Lemoine considers barta, glossed as 

buisson, hallier, fonds marécageux, for Gaulish, sets for Pardies (Pyrénées- 
Atlantiques), 10th century. Pardinas, a. 1176 Pardinae, and Pardies-Piétat (ib.), 11. 
Century Bardinae, lat. parietinae *old walls' on and for the people and country 
the name Gaulish bardo 'bard', without his reasons becoming clear to me. 

— For Italy, see J. Pokorny (1938: 47) Barderate, with the Ligurian 

settlement name suffix -er- (1938: 84, No. 13) and the popular name 

mensuffix -at- (No. 21) further developed settlement name ending -at-e. — 
Lópelmann 1968 should be used with caution here as well as elsewhere. 

The declared aim of this encyclopedia author is to prove his opinion that 

Basque belongs to the Hamitic languages (1968: I. XV), it may be used for 

except for the allegedly Hamitic words, some allegedly Aegean 

words and "the few words ... that are Germanic, Celtic or 

are of gypsy origin", only those words that can be found in Latin 

Romance languages (1968: I. XXIX), because original 

According to this theory, there are no Basque words. Accordingly, violent 

and therefore many etymologies are uncertain. This is also the case here: barta/bartha 
'Mud, excrement' is considered Romanic, namely it is found in bar-ta 
disassembled, then bar- from Galician and Portuguese borra 'dregs, yeast, 

mud', "if not from pg. barro clay, loam, mud, excrement, 

galz. barro Thon"; at parta/partha 'tough mud, mud puddle, pool 

pel, swamp', which is accordingly broken down into par-ta and ('par- = 

barr-") to Spanish and Portuguese "barro excrement, mud, loam, clay" 

is asked, it is said that the origin of the etymon is unknown. Similarly confusing 
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Unfortunately, this is the case throughout the lexicon, so that it is hardly taken into ac 
In the case of the example, an etymological dictionary should be 

at least indicate that barta/bartha and parta/partha are sound variants of the same 

ben Etymons and that, if the Romance words provided 

really belong to it, conversely they could be loan words 

could, as it refers to the Romance languages of the Iberian Peninsula. 

seem limited. 


Dotter and Dotter 1987. This work is in W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's 
Lexicon not yet taken into account. 


1990: 443. 


According to H. Rosenfeld (1981), the founder of the village, after whom, according to hin 
Chieming got its name (after this the Chiemsee), 

»probably an originally Celtic name«, possibly a short 

form to Gene-baudo, obtained after loss of the fugue vowel and assimi- 

lation of the nasal (1981: 26). This assumption seems to me to be particularly 
problematic that among the numerous examples provided by H. Rosenfeld 

Name parallels not a single one is a diphthong spelling, thus secured 

&, - See H. Rosenfeld 1987: 1328. 


This is the case with K. Wagner (1967) and M. Buchmüller-Pfaff (1990). 


That in ancient and modern times in some cases place names were given 
Potentates, invalidates the rule for the present 
purposes not. 


The most recent example outside Germany can be found in C. Clark (1992: 
474): "Wokingham « OE Woccinga hàm 'the homestead of the Woccingas 

(the tribe whose leader was called *Wocc)”. The fact that in Great Britain 
As is the case in Germany, this is a tradition, as is shown by the interpretation by M. 
Gelling, WFH Nicolaisen and M. Richards (1970: sv Wokingham 

(Berkshire)): "homestead of Wocc's people", from which the C. 

Clarks only differs in the wording. That Wocc and his Woccingas móg- 
probably never lived, namely that they are otherwise unattested, 

one only travels indirectly: "The Woccingas from whom Wokingham is named 
are almost certainly the same group which gave rise to the name Woking 
[Surrey], about 14 miles east". Also under Woking (Surrey, ca. 712 
Wocchingas, 796 Woccingas) the only meaning given is 'Wocc's 

people'. 


In my own opinion, there is no justification for this. 

our toponymy a simple explanation: As people after the last 

When they populated Central Europe during the Ice Age, they first named the waters, becau: 
They lived with them and fished and watered their flocks, and 

They oriented themselves in their semi-nomadic way of life. Only in the 


The extent to which permanent settlements were established in connection with agriculture 
The inhabitants transferred the names of the water bodies (and occasionally 
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other names of natural objects) to the settlements. — The type- 

pus X-er Y, where X is a settlement name and Y is a water appellative 
(Münchhamer Bach, Starnberger See), to my knowledge, in ancient times no 
counterpart. 


In contrast to 742 Chemingi lacus, whose specifier is the genitive 
of a hypothetical xChiemingum. 


(Probably just "Old Bavarian final devoicing”, /g/ [gl > /k/ [kx]/__ #, cf. 
Braune and Eggers 1975: $ 149, note 5.) 


Munske 1964. 

by Reitzenstein 1991: 16. 

See Bahlow, "Mountain names and soil nature", in Bahlow 1980. 
Bahlow 1985: sv Drómling. 

Bahlow 1985: sv Bietigheim. 

Bahlow 1985: sv Jettebruch. 

Bahlow 1985: sv Scheyern. 

Bahlow 1985: sv Amper. 


Inscribed MATRONIS AXSINGINEHIS, MWG 0195001. See the image 
tation by B. and H. Galsterer (1975: Plate 22). 


Before the -ing suffix, the root extension ak-(V)s- is used to form hydronymi- 
root ak, cf. especially Acesis, but also many other 
dictionaries by H. Bahlow (1995: sv Echzel). — The suffix could be used before the 


Germanization of the matron names may also have been -inc-, cf. Bodincus, 
Obrincus, Bosinca above in (10). 


If, as has been suggested (cf. E. Fórstemann 1913-1916 under 

BODAM), the Bodungo of the geographer of Ravenna refers to Lake Constance 

This would be a remarkable structural parallel. The current name 

This lake is derived from the name of the settlement Bodman (cf. v. Reit- 

zenstein 1991: sv Bodensee), which lies on the part of the lake that is today 

Überlinger See is called. The Bod name may originally have belonged 

only to the present Lake Überlingen. With Old High German bodam, New High German Boden, tl 
Name of the lake and the settlement in my opinion nothing to do with it; *Bod-a (cf. Bod-ı 
Bod-inc-us), Bod-am-a, *Bod-am-an-a rather form a morphological 

Series like H. Krahe's :xMeda, *Medama, Medamana (cf. Krahe 1957a), the 

is in my opinion :xMed-a, xMed-am-a, Med-am-an-a, which in Lower- 

Bavaria Metten belongs, a. 817 (print from 1629) Methema, 830 Metama, 837 

Medema, 850 Mettemum etc. (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv). 


I would like to thank some regional natives whose names I do not know. 

or telephone operators of the municipal office and the tourist office 
offices in Prien am Chiemsee for the demonstration of the latest state of 
Dinge as well as Anthony Rowley and Willi Mayerthaler for technical advice. 
See also K. Finsterwalder 1990: 443. 


The reference '742 Chemingi lacus' probably refers to the same evidence. 
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K. Finsterwalder (1990) attempts to use other examples to establish an ablaut 
connection between long i and &. In this I can 

In the present case, as far as I can see, there is no 

Reference to a length of the i. However, I also think that if it is 

This is more than just a Latinized spelling, long i ge- 

I will come back to that. The simple assumption of a merely Latin 

Incidentally, the spelling itself would require a more detailed explanation, 

because it leaves open why this spelling is particularly evident in the early evidence 
and gradually disappears. 


Although the Roman names of Chiemsee and Chieming are not known 
are, one can assume Roman interest in the region and a certain Roman 
manization of their population, because the Tabula Peutingeriana 


shows Bedaio (Bedaium, today Seebruck, on the northern shore of Lake Chiemsee near 
outflow of the Alz) with the road from Ivavo (Juvavum, Salzburg) to Brata- 

nanio (near Gauting near Munich), Abodiaco (Abudiacum, Epfach) and 

Camboduno (Cambodunum, Kempten). 


For this see Rohlfs 1975. 


See Weinrich 1969: 39 and 175-176. To what extent the quantitative 

redistribution of the five old vowel qualities to 

seven new ones in partial dependence on the former quantity in 

I cannot see how this should be accounted for. It is a question of 

the following classification (cf. Weinrich 1969: 39, with reference to older literature 
temperature): 


classical Latin é 


vulgar Latin. 


If this development had an influence, in principle both a 

Reconstruction of the root with i as well as with e is considered. However, one must 
also consider that the non-Roman-speaking parts of the population 

original pronunciation could always prevail. In principle 

I must also deal with the palatalization of velar consonants before palatalvo- 
kalen, but it belongs to the later Vulgar Latin phonetic changes 

and does not apply to the whole of Romania (cf. Tekavčić 1980: I. 

114-115); in any case, in this example it is no longer applicable. 

come as their result at the time of the takeover - perhaps a sub- 

phonematic palatal /k/, [k/] — not used by the Germanic peoples as a sibilant, 
but as the /k/ of their own language, namely as affricated [kx], 
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However, it is likely that the Roman pronunciation is not always 
must have been decisive in this respect. 


For the Old European toponymic root kem, see Bahlow (1985) 
some of the evidence from Kehmstedt. — But i cannot be excluded, cf. 
Note 68. 


I reconstruct the language of Old European toponymy without vowel 
quantity and with a firm initial accent. My understanding of the old European 
Toponymy is presented in Vennemann 1994d. According to this view 


The Old European toponymy includes the Old European toponymy developed by H. Krahe. 


pean hydronymy (see above note 11). In contrast to H. Krahe 

I come to the conclusion that his old European hydronymy like 

the entire Old European toponymy is pre-Indo-European. — The pre- 

manic, Celtic suffix -ink- is considered Illyrian or Ligurian, cf. J. Po- 
korny 1938: 48. In his "List of Ligurian educational elements" (1938: 
82-88), J. Pokorny (No. 33-34) lists both -ink- and the ablaut variant 

-ank- and the non-nasalized variants -ik- and -ak-. I think 

at least the basic forms -ik- and -ak- for Paleo-Basque, since they (the latter 
especially as -ag-) are also common in Basque names, cf. Michelena 

1973 under No. 317 -ika, No. 24 -aka, No. 10 -aga, especially there also the 
Connection -iaga, as for example in Iturriaga (Guipüzkoa province, with 
iturri 'source'), which was so popular as -iac-um in the Gallo-Roman world 

— Incidentally, J. Pokorny considers his suffix list to be a complete 
"Evidence of an Illyrian immigration in Liguria" (1938: 89); but it 

To my knowledge there is no evidence that the suffixes in Liguria 

are not native to the earth. The theory of early "Illyrian" migrations over 
Almost all of Europe serves precisely the purpose of preventing recurrence 
the same toponyms and toponymic structures across large European 

across spaces. If one understands this toponymy as down-to-earth, 

one does not need - at least for this purpose - the "Illyrian" theory. J. 
Pokorny himself relativizes his opinion shortly afterwards (1938: 92) when he 
writes: "It should be noted here that of course not all ligu- 
Illyrian-Illyrian similarities, an Illyrian settlement can be easily 
development of Liguria; in some cases they are attributed to the influence 
of a similar substrate, which is not only found on southern Illyrian 

cal soil, in the Balkans, but also further north in Pannonia 

and must even have existed in the Illyrian homeland. 

Of course, the most important parallels are Illyrian-Ligurian parallels, 
whose idg. origin is clearly established." But here lies the problem: 

che does not exist; none of the etymologies on pages 94-102 leads, in my opinion, 
Certainly an Indo-European etymon. 


It should be mentioned that the length of the root vowel already 
in adopting the name from the original toponymic 
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language into Indo-European: A subphonematic deh- 

Accented speech can be used by speakers of a language with vowel length opposition 
sition can be understood as phonemic length. (A corresponding 

Possibility must also be taken into account in the following parallel cases.) 

In the present example, this development would only be 

zelhafte e in question, since a long i in Romansh has been preserved as i 

and not as & in Germanic. The Vulgar Latin result 

tat in this case would have been /keminka/ ['Keminka]. 


The West Germanic of the region had only */i € à 6 ü/ as long vowels, with 
te - e. 


Application of the High Germanic sound shift, & for extended e, 
-ing- for -ink- (or -in-). 


In the course of the Franconization of southern Germany, cf. Vennemann 1987. 
This process lasted for centuries and was by no means, as it 

the above arrangement perhaps suggests, before the Old High German Diph- 
thonging completed. 


The reason is, of course, that in Old High German & even through the Old- 
High German diphthongization had become ie and that through the Old German 
High German monophthongization from ai resulting new e, actually [é], 


still too open (and also originally tied to certain consonantal 
conditions) to the more closed Vulgirlalatin e- 
To be able to reproduce sounds adequately. 


Or also kim, x'Kim-ink-a, cf. above notes 68, 69. 
With Bahlow (1985: sv Kamen). 


In the north, see Burghamer Filz, Freimoos, Weitmoos, Schleinmoos, in the 

West Lienzinger Moos, Lienzinger Filz, the heavily swamped neighbouring 

lakes, Harraser Moos, Bernauer Moos, in the south Chiemseemóser, Rottauer 

Felts, Kendlmühlfilz, Egerndacher Filz, Bergener Moos, Wildmoos, Sos- 

sauer Filz. In the east is the area south of Chieming — at the confluence 

dung of the Tiroler Ache - so swampy that it is only suitable as a nature reserve. 
The evidence is taken from F. and M. Dotter 1987: s.vv. 


The root bren with its ablaut variant bran is found from southern Europe to the 
British Isles and spread to the Vistula, similar to kem and kam, 

cf. H. Bahlow 1985: sv Brenig. Of course, this derivation is based on the 
Romanesque as well as Chiem- to exclude a root form with i. 

Apparently, *[z] becomes *[R] (the sibilant r-sound) through rhotacism 

as in the runic inscriptions), then usually a x[i] before this *[R] 

by assimilatory lowering to */e/, finally x[eR] before consonant 

by assimilation of *[R] ("shrinkage with replacement elongation") to [e], which is 
ë. But there are also irregularities, such as failure to reduce the 

x[i] and the failure to lose the *[R], which in this case is normally written as r 
is preserved; for example, Proto-Germanic *liz-n- (cf. Gothic lais 'I know', German teach 
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< xlaiz-j-an), ahd. (Frank.) learn, ae. leornian, ahd. (obd.) lirnén, as. linon, 
all 'learn'. — This leads to the explanation of the above (section 
3.5.5) commented i-spellings for regular ie (along with occasional 


chem e) the further possibility that (assuming a long i) 
to be a side development of the main development of *iz 
before consonant to e. 


Bech 1969; cf. the further development of this theory in Vennemann 1994e. 
Possibly the older form was *'Kis-im-in-a, and it was only 

the head changed from -in- to -ink-. Like *'Med-am-an-a (Mettmann) 
sayings *'Kis-im-in-a the name type treated by H. Krahe with the 

Exit -mana/-mina, see above note 62. 


The root variant kes gives the same result. - The morphological 

The substantive structure of the word wire in this case is analogous to that of 
Bod-am-a (Bodman) on Lake Constance; see above note 62. The suffix variant 

I use -im- because in Romansh high vowels are most easily syncopated 

— The reduction from i to e may have occurred earlier. 

According to Bahlow (1985: sv Kissingen), kis occurs in water and settlement areas. 
names not only of Germany, but also of England, France, Italy 

and Spain and is a "faded moor word". (The latter is intended as 

However, this does not mean much for this author, because most of his topographical 
nymic roots have this or a similar meaning.) By the way 

H. Bahlow is wrong when he puts the Franconian Kissingen into the root kis, because 
this has the root kit, cf. a. 801 (copy of the 12th century) Chizziche, 822 

(Copy of the 9th century, print of 1607) Chizzinge etc. (v. Reitzenstein 1991: 

sv Bad Kissingen). The corresponding error is made by W.-A. Frhr. v. Reit- 
zenstein, when he proposed to etymologically describe this Kissingen 

German Kies to put, is valid. — In the case that not kis, but the 

Variant kes is present, one learns in Bahlow 1985: sv Kefbach, that this 

in water and settlement names not only in Germany, but also in 

Spain, Mósia and England and means 'swamp'. By the way 

The map shows pile dwelling remains near Kesswil on the southern shore of Lake Constance. 
wick/Ruhr apparently has an exact equivalent in the English town of Chiswick in 
Essex, a. 1086 Ceseuuic, and in Middlesex, ca. 1000 (of) Ceswican, 1230 

Chesewyc, 1254 Cheswick (cf. Ekwall 199]: sv). 


Ekwall 1991: sv 

Cf. Campbell 1959: 8 139, 146. Refraction is also regularly according to pala- 
tal consonants, but the result of this breaking is never eo (Camp- 

bell 1959: § 185). 

Campbell 1959: $ 745-746. The spelling eo is also regularly found 

for the long diphthong eo (from Proto-Germanic xeu with lowered glide), for 


Example in the infinitive of strong verbs of class II (Campbell 1959: 
§ 740); but this long diphthong, as far as I can see, never comes before Geminata. 
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Possibly also with the root variant kes or other suffix vocabulary 
lismus. For word formation, see notes 62, 83, 84 above. 


Whether the lowering of i already existed in the pre-Germanic language of the region 
I do not know whether there was a rhotacism. But at the latest after the Rhotacism 
to reckon with her. 


The difference between the two developments will be discussed later 

English language history (trisyllabic laxing, degemination). 

— For the various possibilities of developing *[z], see 

(actually *[R]) before consonant in Pre-Old English Campbell (1959: 

§ 404). What is particularly important is the development of *[Rn] to x[nn] in 1. 
xhrazn > xhrarn > threRn > xhrenn > hren (cf. hraen, Epinal Glossary 

400) > hern 'wave' (an. hronn 'wave'), 2. trazn > xraRn > treRn > xrenn 

> tren > ern 'dwelling, house' (Gothic razn 'house'), § 404 and 193.d, note. 
4; the failure to break tà to tea before *[R] in these two 

In other words, A. Campbell is affected by the early disappearance of the x[z] 
(actually *[R]) due, in my opinion, to the rhotic environment on both sides. — 
See also note 81 above. 


At this point, the suffix variation noted above also gains importance in the 
German names in importance. 


A root bres does not seem to be attested, but bris is certain, cf. Bahlow 
1985: s.vv. Breisach and Preisdorf. 


Ekwall 1991: sv 


See the same etymology also in v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Prien, with 
Evidence. 


Fórstemann 1913-1916: II. 1. 928: sv Vozin. 


This peculiarity of the Celtic-Roman toponymy is shown very clearly 

indirectly the settlement names encapsulated in the matron names. 

Example is the name of the Matronae Albiahenae (MWG 0055001-4), which is 

x Alb-iah-en-ae, as xAlb-iac-in-ae derived from *Alb-iac-um, the name of the 

The find location, (Ober-)Elvenich, is derived from *Alb-in-iac-um. Conversely, the 
Name of the Matronae Iulineihiae (MWG 0510001), which is *Iul-in-eih-i-ae, as 
*Jul-in-ic-i-ae is derived from *Iul-in-iac-um, while the name of the place in 
near which (more precisely: in Müntz, 6 km north) the only inscription was found. 
den was, Jülich, goes back to xIul-iac-um. One of several matro- 

groups in whose names both settlement name variants are encapsulated 

are the Matronae *Aupriahenae/xAuprinehae (Autriahenae MWG 

0160006, Audrinehae MWG 0160007, Audrinehae MWG 0160001-2, 

0160003-5); here the former name form, *Aupr-iah-en-ae, is used as 
*Aupr-iac-in-ae back to +t Aupr-iac-um, the latter, however, 

xAupr-in-eh-ae, as *Aupr-in-ic-ae on xAupr-in-iac-um (perhaps shorter: 
*Aupr-in-um). Outside of the matron names found so far, the 

Place name Ulpenich of the Matronenregion an older *Ulp-in-iac- 
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around, while the evidence a. 1140 Vlpiaco, Vlpech, a. 1166 Vipich on 
*Ulp-iac-um, as already pointed out by S. Gutenbrunner (1936: 189); 
For these documents see Gysseling 1960: sv Ülpenich. 


This derivation is, by the way, the first of the above derivations of 
Chieming parallel, cf. (14). 


See below. 


Stretching in an open tone syllable. - But perhaps the length 
already in Latin, see above note 71. 


Application of the High Germanic sound shift and adaptation of 
vulgar Latin [6] as Old High German 6 as well as in other Old High German loan words, 
for example Vulgar Latin schola, Old High German scuola. 


For this view, see Vennemann 1994b. 
See above, here section 3.4. 


Bahlow 1985: s.vv. See also E. Fórstemann (1913-1916) the entries 
under BOZ and BOD, BODAM. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv. — See also note 62 above. 


See Bahlow 1985: sv Bottwar. J. Pokorny (1938: 47) also mentions the 
Ligurian Bodetia, with the Ligurian settlement name suffix -et- (1938: 
85, No. 22). 


See Ekwall 1991: s.vv. 


Ekwall 1991: sv E. Ekwall derives this settlement name from 

an Old English (Old English, however, not yet attested, so 

actually to be marked with an asterisk) foding or fodung (in Middle English 
fodynge 'feeding'), namely as 'hill used for grazing'. The over- 

surprising, because in general he derives settlement names of this pattern from 
a person's name, so that as an interpretation one actually (with an un- 
attested personal name Fóda) 'the TUN of Fóda's people' is expected, cf. 
above Partington (Cheshire), a. 1260 Partinton, 'the TUN of Pearta's people' 
(with unattested personal name Pearta). This seems to me here in English 
are an exact correspondence to the associative approach of the German 

schen localistic place-name research: When E. Ekwall at Foddington 

thought of an English appellative, he put it as an etymon in the lemma; 
Since he couldn't think of anything for Partington, he used a person's name. 
In my opinion, both interpretations require further justification. 


Forster 1981: sv 


Ekwall (1991: sv) writes: "Apparently the dat. pl. of O[ld] Nlorse] 

fit 'meadow' in spite of the early forms in -un". The Oxford English Dictio 

nary (OED) also gives the spellings fite for English feet in the 13th and 14th centuries 
or fyte. Accordingly, Fytun/Fyton — the final syllable vowels are 

long ago reduced to [o] — also stand for *[fetan], this (as corresponding 

the plural of the foot-word) for older x[fétan], an old *Fotina, from the 
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Germanic tribes as *Fötina. *Fötina would be identical with the 
Name of Füssen as it appeared to the Alemanni in the early 6th century. 
All by E. Ekwall 1991: sv 


Bahlow 1985: sv Batten. — In Bavaria, this root form belongs to 

among others Passau, a. 511 (5th century, copy of the 10th/11th century) Batavis, 754 
(copy of the 9th century) Bazzauua, 764—788 (copy of the 9th century) Pazauuua etc. (v. 
Reitzenstein 1991: sv Passau). The root variant bat is also found in the name 
The Batavians, who named it after their origin from Batavia in the In- 

selwelt of the Rhine estuary, today Betuwe. Due to an entry in 

the Notitia Dignitatum (n. Occ. XXXV 24), ,,... tribunus cohortis nonae 
Batavorum, Batavis ('the tribune of the ninth cohort of the Batavians in Bata- 
vis') (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Passau), the place name is usually 

from the name of the Batavians. Before that, however, the same 

Already a beneficiary post of the Legio II Italica (cf. The small 

Pauly 1979: sv Batava), which certainly had a name; and it is also 

unlikely that in the outstandingly favourable location between the Danube 

and Inn, opposite the Noric Boiotro, not since the Neolithic 

an important settlement existed, which was named accordingly. Because of the 
Ubiquitát of the bat root and its variants could be a similar name 

have existed before and only the name of the Batavians (as 

Batava Castra). I have in the area of ró- 

mixed camp naming no knowledge, but I notice that, as far as 

I see no mention of any of the other Roman military camps in Bavaria. 

ation for a unit is secured; also Künzing in Lower Bavaria 

(old Quintianis) is hardly named after a Roman 'fifth' (to be added 

Cohors 0.4.), cf. v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Until the corresponding 

Proof has been provided by the experts, I would like to derive the 

Name of the city of Passau from the name of the Batavians. According to 

In my opinion, Passau — as xBat-av-a or similar — is a common 

Old European settlement name. 


Cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Schwaney, Hopseten. 


RM de Azkue (1984) presents two Basque bot/pot derivatives with 
interesting hydronymic equivalents from Spanish 

and French: botana (Guipuzkoano, Andoain and Zizurkil), Spanish, 

French canal; potin (Bizkaino, Arratia), Spanish charco, French flaque, so 
'Timpel, Sammelwasser'. J. Pokorny (1938: 94) compares with bod in 
Bodincus, the Ligurian name of the Po, lat. fodió 'I dig', fossa 'grave' 


ben' and with ablaut Gall. bedo- 'canal, ditch', plus the Venetian 

River name Bedesis (but also German bed in flufi bed, which I prefer to stay away from 
The restricted distribution indicates a substrate root in the 

Italic and Gallic. Incidentally, botSe (Bajo Navarro, 

[Sataitzu] Salazar; Roncalés, Uztarroz), Spanish precipio, despefiadero, French. 
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précipice, gouffre, as well as botsu (Suletian), Spanish despefiadero, French. 
précipice, abime, meaning something like 'sharp slope, rock face', not without topo- 
nomastic interest: Füssen is located exactly where the swampy 

The Alps rise steeply above the foothills. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Abensberg. W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein himself follows 
admittedly the older etymology mentioned. 


Compare Italian Parigi [pa'rid3i] for Paris, the name of the oppidum Lutetia 


Parisiorum. 
v. Reitzenstein 1991: 10. 


Alternatives are possible, as will be shown below; but this 
is certainly the simplest assumption. 


Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1991: 84, no. 2.1.14.21. 
Buchmüller-Pfaff 1990: 353. 


Municipality of Harboué, canton of Blämont, department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France; a. 1185 decimarum curie de Money, 1251 de Moneyo, 18th century. 
Money. 


Haute-Loire department; 1256 Maunac, 1293 Maunhac. 
See note 68 above. 


In Vennemann 1994d I suggest that this -a is the 

agreed articles in the extinct Paleo-Basque languages of Central 

Europe, and point out that the definite article, Basque -a, 

is also a regular occurrence in Basque toponyms. This is also the case in Celtic masculine 
linen personal names extraordinarily common -a (also -issa), in which J. 

Pokorny (1938: 44) , [mediated by the Illyrian] Mediterranean substrate 

influences ... or directly ... such influences from Western European 

soil" is probably the same Paleo-Basque definite article. 


See Ekwall 1991: s.vv. 


E. Ekwall (1991) writes: "The exact reason for the name is not always 
apparent, but places called Monkton must once have belonged to a 
monastery". The following are details about the affiliation of the 
Places. A remarkable sentence concludes the entry: "Now M- what 
Monkton long before the nunnery there was founded." 


The mountain name Longmynd fits well with this. 

1985a: 2093. 

See above note 125. 

Parallel formations are numerous in Bavaria. Very transparent, for example, 
play the foreground of Inchenhofen in Swabia: 11th century Imechenhouen 
and /michinhouen, 1123-1130 Imichinhouin, 1289 in Imechinhouen (v. Reit- 
zenstein 1991: sv). It is probably based on an old */m-ic-um, which later 


was germanized by the addition of -hofen. At Elchingen in Swabia 
ben (1991: sv Oberelchingen), a. 1104 (copy of the 19th century) Alechingen, 
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1150 (copy of the 16th century) Elchingen, 1158 Alchingen, 1252 Aelchingen etc., 
is evidently based on an old *Al-ac-um the High Germanic sound shift 

and then the increasingly popular further Germanizing 

-ing(en) suffixation has been applied, resulting in secondary umlaut. 

jumped. - In passing I mention a possible suffix alternative, at least 

for the name of the state capital. Since the -ing names in its surroundings 

are extremely common and the suffix of the oldest ones ends in -ink- 

declines (see above, here section 3.5), could be at the beginning of the development 
also an old xMun-ink-a, whose third nasal dissimilato- 

risch already disappeared before Germanization. That such a nasal loss 

is possible, shows Isnanc » Eisenach (in Trier, cf. Gysseling 1963: 

131). Some other names with the root mun, but with other suffixes, 

can be found in H. Bahlows Lexikon (1985): s.vv. Munne and Móhne. 


Farmer 1992. 

L. Maier 1992: 14-15. 
L. Maier 1992: 15-16. 
L. Maier 1992: 16. 


Upper and Lower Mina Valley, cf. Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1989: 80, no. 
1.2.14.17. 


In addition, there is a lost 
Special development, in which the name ending is reduced as a result of strong 
-heim was misinterpreted. 


RM de Azkue (1984) glosses a Basque muna (Bizkaino, in many places) 

with Spanish ribazo, porción elevada de un terreno, French. talus, partie élevée 
d'un terrain, also 'hill, bank, elevation'; similar to muno 

(Guipuzkoano, Iturriaga), munho (Bajo Navarro, Donibane-Garazi), other- 

orts muño, mufiho, Spanish colina, French mamelon, colline, also ‘hill, 

height'. This fits the presumed view of old Munich quite well 


good: "The Munich city centre is located on the first lower terrace level of the 
Isar, not actually in the area of the riverbed and its branches" 

(L. Maier 1992: 26). The reason for the importance of Munich in the 

A look at the Fóhring-Munich dispute of 1158 over market and customs rights reveals 
on the map: The terrace is located at the narrowest point of the Isar, it pushes 
namely, deep into the Isar meadows, while the opposite 

not too steep ascent and the islands in the riverbed ideal conditions for 

provide a bridge. But what about the "location and extent of the pre-urban 'villa 
Munichen'", it is "surely to be found on the Old Town Terrace" 

(ibid.). A direct etymological equation of the Munich root 

with the Basque muna root could point to phonetic problems 

because in Basque an old intervocalic n should actually be 

fallen (cf. Hubschmid 1965: 16-20); J. Hubschmid (1965: 157) sets 

because the Pyrenean word also has *munno-. - Toponyms with root 
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mun also exists on the Iberian Peninsula: villa Munapa (a. 1057), also 
Munalia, in Castile (Hubschmid 1965: 69), Muniota (Orio, 

Guipüzkoa), several Mufieca and Mufiecas (Michelena 1973: s.vv. Munio, 
muno, No. 457, 458). J. Lemoine (1977: 127) mentions a Monein, cantonal 
capital in the Arrondissement of Oloron (Pyrénées-Atlantiques), a. 1127, 1128 
Moneing, 12th century Monen, 1154 Munins, which is based on a Latin person 
name Monus or Monius, who is also called Monay (with the 

suffix -acum) in the Jura. Since in the area of Oloron Basque 

Toponyms are very numerous, it could probably be more likely 

a Basque toponymic root. The corresponding 

seems to me to apply to Muniain in Navarra (Lemoine 1977: 134). For 

Munhoa (Bidarray, in the west of the province of Pyrénées-Atlantiques, a 
thoroughly Basque name area), J. Lemoine takes this as 

also on (1977: 204); near Mun (canton of Pouyastruc, Hautes-Pyrénées), a. 
1300 de Muno, de Munio, 1369 Munio, he considers it probable (1977: 

245). J. Lemoine sees in Basque monho, morio, buno (meaning 

gabe French sommet, monticule) Gascon moun(t) and therein Latin. 
mons/montem (1977: 204, 243); generally, the Basque loan word 
pronunciation, however, mendi 'mountain' is considered. — A Mugnone (a. 899 
Munione) in Tuscany does not require any personal assistance. 

names, as P. Fronzaroli (1963: 7) assumes. A 

Stazzo Municca is listed by J. Hubschmid (1963a: 166). 


An ultimately southern European name for Munich, as I have seen in the previousI believe 1 
the above comment as worthy of consideration , 

It is even more likely that the name of the river 

to which Munich owes its existence. See below, paragraph 

cut 3.10. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv. 

Cf. Bahlow 1985: sv Burbach. 

Bahlow 1985: sv Mahnen. 

Unless one sees in mand- a root-determinative extended 

terte root man, so man-d-, for which there are reasons, and in this one 
Ablaut variant of mun. 

v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 

Krahe 1964: 55-56. See Pokorny 1938: 114. 

Bahlow 1985: sv 


Pokorny 1938: 114-115. 


Bahlow 1985: sv Isar. See also J. Hubschmid (1963b, fascicle 1: 22) 
an old /sapo in Piedmont. 


Hubschmid 1963a: 163. 


Hubschmid 1963a: 163-164. 
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Lemoine 1977: 200. 


See also Pokorny 1938: 114-115. 


Pokorny 1938: 114. 
As I do in Vennemann 1994d. 


The same argument applies to other apparent root duplicates. 

reversible, for example with Wies-/Wiss- and Weis-/Weifi-, both of which are on vis 
can go back, and in the case of Ur- and Au(e)r-, both of which in many cases 

on ur (cf. Basque ur 'water', not always easy to distinguish from urri 

'villa'). 


Mettmann near Düsseldorf, see also note 62 above. 


See v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv — AM Borst (1960: 5) has a. 1270 bishops 
fesheymb (according to W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein this mention is not 
authentic), 1292 castrum et oppidum Bischofesheim, 1315 Bischofsheyn, 
1331 Byschoffheim etc. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 


This applies in general: the more obvious a name interpretation is, the more suspicious 
should be the researcher, because the more likely it is 

they are wrong. - AM Borst (1960: 5) writes: ,,'Lords of Bischofsheim' 

are said to have expired in 1399, if not the acceptance of such local nobility 
'good-natured invention' of Biedermann" (JG Biedermann, Gender- 

register of the imperial free knighthood of the Land of Franconia, honorable place of Rhór 
Werra, Bayreuth 1749). AM Borst does not justify his doubt. Mógli- 

Probably his unspoken reason is that such an early extinct 

noble family does not agree with the seemingly obvious interpretation 

xHome of the Bishop of Würzburg in contrast to the neighboring prince- 

practiced from Fulda' fits. 


So N. Wagner in his review of the first edition of the lexicon (1987: 441). 
Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1989: 69-70, No. 1.2.11.6. 


Reference to the still outstanding introductory volume. 


Bertol-Raffin and Wiesinger 1991: 145, 161, No. 2.2.10.2 and No. 2.2.13.6. 
On the latter, see K. Forster (1981: sv): [bifomton], [bifopn]. 


Ekwall 1991: sv The evidence is also there. 

Grohler 1913: 315. 

See note 68 above. 

Michelena 1973: 76, no. 169. 

In the mouths of the Paleo-Italian settlers who, before their southward migration, 
of the Alps, corresponds to preserved plosive b, d, g fricative f, 

b, h; see above note 37. A xbiskala would then correspond to the root and 


the imagery exactly *Fiscala, which according to H. Bahlow is originally Viscala. 
known as Fischeln (near Krefeld) and probably other Fischeln and 


Vischel name (cf. Bahlow 1985: sv Fischeln). The wide 
Distribution of fish names (with German sound development: fish names) 
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makes it probable (in this H. Bahlow may be right) that they originate 
originally had nothing to do with the German appellative Fisch. The 

Swabian market Fischach, a. 981 (defaced, copy 1175) Viscaha, 

1067 Fiscon, 1130 Vischaha etc. (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv), is then possible 
Probably not named after the Schmutter as a river rich in fish 

(I also consider such indirect designations to be unlikely 

lich), but, if bisk- and bisk-al- mean roughly the same thing, rather 

The same could be said for the Upper Bavarian 

Fischbachau market, 1078-1080 (copy of the 12th century) Viscbachisowa, 
where a stream named after its location may be included. 

Fischen i. Allgau could just as well be an old hilltop town as an old fishing 
village (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv). The two oldest evidences for fishing, 

a. 860 Viskingun and a. 905 Fiskina, show the same fluctuation 

of the derivation suffix that I commented above for Chieming/Chiemsee 
Despite the chronological sequence, I think it is possible that Fiskina 
Elderly preserved and Fiskingun an unsuccessful attempt to 

Germanization. The oldest original document for Fischach, the 

According to W.-A. v. Reitzenstein, Fiscon, which is out of the ordinary, could point to < 
old *Fiskonum, which then sound for sound or morpheme for 

Morpheme from the French Besconum (if from *Bisconum) 

speak. 


Michelena 1973: 76, no. 169. In the figurative form, already present in Basque, 
The etymon also comes from the meaning 'roof ridge' in Gascon words. 

tern like bisca, bisque, biscle (with ambiguous /, perhaps from 

*'biscala?), biscarra, bisquéra, biscarréra, bisscalera, cf. Alliére 1982. - M. 
Lépelmann (1968: sv biskarr) considers this word neither Semitic nor 

for Berber (see above note 43), but for Romance. He concludes from 

the meaning 'roof ridge' has an (unproven) basic meaning 'neck' and 

therefore uses a (otherwise unattested) Vulgar Latin *post-caram 'behind the 
face' (with reference to Provencal, Catalan, Spanish and Portuguese cara, old 
French chiere 'face'), without saying how this is defined according to Basque 
phonetic rules to biskarr. The author refers to two alleged parallels 

lelen, Spanish pestorejo 'neck' from Latin post auriculam 'behind the ear' and 
Spanish pescuezo, Portuguese pescogo 'neck, throat' from Vulgar Latin post coccam 


*behind the shell'. Because of the three uncertainty factors mentioned above, 
However, I find this derivation from Romansh to be unconvincing. 
is probably an original Basque word. 


This would be an old xBizkal-ia exactly in the toponymic morphology 
gy fit. 


Lemoine 1977: 172. 


On the other hand, he states — against all odds, but in line with 
its otherwise observable tendency to divide the Basque territory into 
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To make France seem quite small — for Biscarrosse (as already a. 

1269) in the canton of Parentis-en-Born, Landes, only establishes the etymology 
is very controversial, no Gallo-Rémian personal name is known from 

which he could explain: "peut-etre Vesculus, Latin, maigre, sobri- 

quet, en admettant la mutation l/r" (Lemoine 1977: 119). On the other hand, the 
Basque origin of the name for example for J. Alliére (1982: 930) and 

doubtful if it refers to the derived verb [bisca'rra] 'sche- 

ren' in parts of the Gironde and the question of the age of sheep farming in the 
Region casually writes: ,,... l'Antiquité, époque oü l'on présume que les 
Aquitains parlaient the proto-basque — after all, the locality of Biscarrosse 
n'est pas sais". 


Age "before the Rhón", so a. 1374 (v. Reitzenstein: sv) and still in AM 
Borst (1960: 5). 


It should be noted that the Algerian oasis town of Biskra is also "on 
southern edge of the Aurés", i.e. the Aurasius Mons. Unfortunately, I am not in the 
Able to assess the relevance of this example. — Whether the names of 


Bischofs-Bergen (for example Bischof, 2129 m, Kitzbühel Alps) are old, 

I do not know; if so, do they fit into the picture and are likely to have been 
ly simply mean 'the mountain', which corresponds to the language used in modern 
mountain dwellers. 


Hubschmid 1963b: Faszikel 1, 63-71. — H. Dittmaier (1955: 65) considers the 
River and settlement name element -apa- for Germanic. 

In addition to the distribution, the occurrence in the toponymic basis of one of the 
Lower Rhine matron name, Atufrafinehae (MWG 0155001-7), the 

I (cf. Vennemann 1994b) as a composite formation At[-al-- Ufr-af-in-eh- 

ae, namely as Ubization of the pre-Germanic name 

*At [-a]+Ufr-ap-in-ic-ae. The underlying settlement name *Ufr-ap-in- 

um is systematically derived from a stream name xUfr-ap-a. 

In the (unstressed) suffix appears as a result of the High Germanic phonetic 
shift simple fricative (-ap- » -af-, -ic- » -eh-). - The type (er- 

extended) root -(V)r-ap-a is well attested: Bieberaap (x Bib-r-ap-a), 
Fortrapa, Notreff (*Nod-r-ap-a), *Alt-r-ap-a, *Amb-ar-ap-a, *An(t)-r-ap-a, 
*Ast-r-ap-a, *And-r-ap-a, *Bend-r-ap-a, *Briest-r-ap-a (?), *Run(d)-r-ap-a , 
xLat-r-ap-a; see Dittmaier 1955: 34, 36, 38, 45-47. 


Cf. Dittmaier 1955: 25, § 49 (Costloff); besides perhaps »x-il-ap-a, ibid., 
8 139.c (Wislauf, a. 1027 Wisilaffa). Other -lauf-names may also be found here- 
belong here. 


See v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 
v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 
For this see v. Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


192. 


193. 
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See Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Dingden, Dinklar, Gundheim, Günz, Radde, rats, 
Rednitz (Radantia). 


Points 1 and 2 include in particular the reconstruction of a (Germanic) 
schen) base xBunni, which also rather Pünsberg and today's Pinzberg 
would have resulted. 


This point includes in particular the reconstruction of a base *Bonin 
out of. 


This can also be done at an earlier stage of development 
have been. 


The two forms are metrically equivalent due to "resolution", and 
In older German, geminates are increasingly used in unstressed syllables. 
comfortable. 


At this stage also vowel reduction, here [e] > [a], furthermore according to the 
Second evidence shows a tendency towards raising [6] to [ii] before nasal connection. 
On the very difficult question of the here as in many other settlements 

ment names ending in -berg in the oldest evidence of etymons 

*berk-, Bavarian -perch, which regularly over time — probably folk- 

mologically — to Berg, I cannot at this point go into more detail 

(Although there is a toponymic berk-, here only the "old- 

Bavarian final devoicing", see the additional note above 

(between notes 51 and 52) to section 3.5.3.) 


For Bologna and Bononia see Der Kleine Pauly 1979: sv Bononia, also 

on Bona, Boulogne and related Gróhler 1913: 130-131. - The concept 

sung that Penzberg could continue Ad Pontes Tessenios (Adam 1976: 20, cf. 
Eichinger and Hinderling 1978: 375), it seems to me that the older evidence 
completely excluded. — The settlement name ending -ónia is found 

(with the example of Tarbonia) in J. Pokorny's "List of Ligurian educational 
mente" (1938: 82-88, no. 7). The name Bononia is therefore 

to Ligurian. 


I show this in my book in progress: The Bavarian 
Place names and old Europe. 


The first appearance of the Indo-Europeans in Central Europe is not known. 

views differ widely. Since I see the Indo-Europeans as the people who 

Central Europe introduced agriculture as the main economic form 

(Vennemann 1988a), I take for their immigration the time from the 

Mid-6th to late 5th millennium. — My work there under the 

Impression of the teachings of H. Krahe expressed the view that the Indo-Europeans — 
as farmers — who founded the old European toponymy, is 

overtaken by my previous work. 


See e.g. v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Ochsenfurt, Ekwall 1991: sv Oxford. - 
In the discussion following the Innsbruck lecture (see the notes 
(see the title of this article) Wolfgang Meid said that one must 
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194. 


195. 
196. 
197. 


198. 
199. 


case separately; in any case, he considers the traditional interpretation of 
Ochsenfurt as 'a ford passable for oxen' seems plausible. I answer- 

I meant, on the contrary, that the theory should be set up in such a way 
that it treats all comparable cases uniformly. It is not possible 

to pick out the best bits and ignore the less favorable aspects. 

games. In this context I gave the above following 

List to consider. 


See v. Reitzenstein (1991: sv Ha&furt) a. 1230 Hasefurth. There 

Incidentally, several etymologies have been reported for Haffurt, without any evidence for 
they would take sides. 

Amstadt 1991. 

Cf. Bahlow 1985: sv Kassel. 

Which E. Ekwall (1991) unfortunately also interprets locally as a 'cheese farm', 


Chiswick also C. Clark (1992: 472-473) citing E. Ekwall. 
Pokorny 1938: 14. 


A certain age of the respective folk etymology is often recognized 

also on the coat of arms of the municipality. So not only Füssen has feet and coins 

a monk (the Munich Child) in the coat of arms, but also to the 

For example, Roßhaupten means a horse's head and Kühbach means a cow. The interpretation 
But that doesn't make the statements any more correct. 


4. The Central European local and matron 
names with f, b, h and the late phase of 
Indo-Germaniax 


Abstract 


The fricatives f, b, h occur in a number of Central European toponyms, eg Füssen, 
Dingolfing (< * bing-), Haßfurt, and in names of the Rhenish matrons of the 2nd 

and 3rd centuries AD, eg Matronae Fachineihiae, Matronae Ratheihiae, Matro- 

nae Hamavehae, which are for the most part derived from toponyms. This is not necessary 
agree well with the fact that Central Europe became Germanic in the second half of 
the first millennium BC The problem is that these fricatives cannot stem from the 
Proto-Germanic consonant shift, which had been completed long before the 

Germanic tribes entered the Central European region. Had f, p, h been plosives in 
toponyms and matron names when the Germanic tribes arrived they would have 

been adapted as Germanic plosives, not as fricatives. The fricatives therefore must 
have existed as part of the names when these were taken over by the Germanic 

tribes. It is proposed that certain instances of f, p, h in toponyms and matron names 
date back to the third and second millennia BC, when Palaeo-Italic tribes still 

lived in Central Europe and applied the Italic consonant shift (PIE */bh dh gh/ > 
Palaeo-Italic */f, b, h /) to the Old European toponyms. The "Italic" fricatives f, b, 
h of the names fitted well into the Germanic sound system and were adopted as 

such by the new Germanic settlers. The Appendix presents a sketch of the 

linguistic prehistory of Europe, including the roles of South-Western Europeans 
including the Basques, of Hamito-Semitic seafarers, and of Indo-European agri- 
culturalists and, later, military conquerors. 


In numerous toponyms in Central Europe, the voiceless Frika- 

tive f, b, h (or their regular modern continuations). This has 

in the past has rarely caused surprise. 

These fricatives for important languages of the region are, in a sense, the de- 
finitary trademarks. Why should they not be used in water and 

settlement names? 


A problem that is rarely considered is that Central Europe has only recently 


relatively recent Germanic, the areas west of the Rhine 
only for a little more than two thousand years and the southern German-speaking 
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territories have only been permanently inhabited since the period between the 3rd and 6th 
chronology, while the region had been densely populated for thousands of years before. 
was settled, the waters and the more important settlements were already 

must have been named pre-Germanic. There is no doubt that 

the sound shift that created those fricatives from plosives, the Proto-Indo-European 
schen Tenues, developed long before the Germanization of West and South 

Germany was completed, so that a creation of the toponymic 

Fricatives are not considered in this way in loco: In toponyms 

The plosives found there could have been used by the immigrating Germanic tribes 

the sound substitution can only be adapted as plosives; a substitution of 

Fricatives for plosives is in a language that itself has two series of plo- 

sives. To anticipate a well-known example here, 

send: The town of Füssen in the district of Ostallgäu lets through its excellent 

lente location suggests that the settlement existed long before Germanization 

In addition, its name is already attested in pre-Germanic times.' The inaugural 

tende f of the name cannot be Germanic.? In the present 

In this work I would like to present the evidence for pre-Germanic f, p, h in Central Eu- 
ropa and advocate a different interpretation of the origin of these 

Pronounce sounds. [404 


In connection with my research on sound shifts 

in Germanic? In recent years I have also studied the Lower Rhine 

ian matron names, just over 80 in number for over 1000 ordinations 

stones, examined.' The Latin inscriptions of these dedications, all 

ly from the period between 160 and 240 AD,' are from 

Inhabitants of the Ubierland between the Eifel and the Rhine west of Bonn 

and Cologne. According to the undisputed opinion, these spoke 

at least partly Germanic, as the total of the 

including ten cases of the dative plural ending -ims of the adjectival matro- 
prove their name.' 


(1) (a) MATRONIS AFLIABVS MATRONIS AFLIMS 

0015001 0015002 

(b | VATVIABVS 0970001 VATVIMS 0970011 

MATRONIS VATVIABVS MATRONIS VATVIMS 

0695001, 0970002, -7, -8, -10 0970003, -4, -5, -6, -9 
(c) MATRONIS MATRONIS 

SAITIAMIABVS SAITCIAMIMIS [sic] 

0810003 0810002 

MATRONIS 


SAITHAMIMS' 0810001 
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(d ^ GABIABVS SACRVM GABIMS SACRVM? 
0410004 0415001 


MATRONIS GABIABVS 
0410007, -8, -9, -10 (?), 


0620128 (?) 


GABIABVS? 0410001, -2, -3[405 


In these matron names, spellings occur that, with regard to 

to my topic seem interesting: e.g. F in (1.a), H", by the way also 

CH, in (1.c) and TH in (1.c), where it alternates with TCH, and below in (9), where 
this is not the case. 


These letters are generally, e.g. in Gutenbrunner 1936: 147 

and Neumann 1987: 105, as spellings for voiceless fricatives. 

faBt, which emerged from the 1st (Proto-Germanic) sound shift 

This view was possible for the authors mentioned, since they, like all 

newer researchers for the bases of the matron names to a large extent 

Germanic appellatives. In addition, almost all auto- 

settlement names as derivation bases; and at least for these 

Matron names, as I will show, raises questions regarding the traditional 

nal interpretation of the fricatives the problem mentioned at the beginning. I consider 
first the Matronae Albiahenae in (2). 


(2) Matronae Albiahenae 0055001-04; Location Ober-Elvenich 

(a) Hydronym: xAlb-a, possibly *Alb-in-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: *Alb-iac-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Alb-iac-in-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name Alb-iah-en-(ae) 

(d) Settlement name duplicate: *Alb-in-iac-um or xAlb-in-ic-um 
(d') Middle German: Elv-en-ich 


This matron name is generally associated with the name of the site El- 

venich, although strictly speaking this should actually be called Elvich'', 

to fit exactly, or else the matrons are not Albiahenae, but 

*Albinehae. But Gutenbrunner (1936: 189) has already noted that the 

Place names of the region vary in this respect, namely that there are, for example, 
for Ulpenich, which goes back to an unattested *Ulpiniacum, which in 

Ulpiaco attested secondary form xUlpiacum gave (the today's continuation would be 
*Ülpich). ? And so, as Albiahenae to Elvenich, the general one to Jülich 

Matronae Julineihiae, cf. (3), in a sense mirror-image 

handed down. 
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(3) Matronae Iulineihiae 0510001; Location Müntz, 6 km north of 
Juelich 


(a) Hydronym: *Jul-a, possibly *Jul-in-a 
(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: *Jul-in-iac-um 0.4. 


(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Jul-in-ic-i-ae 
(c°) Ubized matron name: Jul-in-eih-i-(ae) 


(d) Settlement name duplicate: Jul-iac-um 


(d') Middle German: Jül-ich 


The settlement name Jülich (3.d') presupposes the attested Juliacum (3.d), 
but the matron name Julineihiae (3.c'), Gallo-Rémian to reconstruct 

as Jul-in-ic-i-ae (3.c), presupposes an unattested *Juliniacum (3.b)." 

In fact, like Albiahenae and Julineihiae, alternative to each other, 

Some matron names are directly documented as duplicates, e.g. (4). However, 
in this case the reference settlement has not yet been determined. 


(4) Matronae Veteranehae and Veterahenae 0990001~26"; almost all off 
Villages near Nideggen 

(a) Hydronym: xVeter-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: xVeter-an-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: xVeter-an-ic-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name: Veter-an-eh-(ae) 

(B) Settlement name duplicate: *Veter-ac-um 

(C) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: xVeter-ac-in-ae 

(C') Ubized matron name: Veter-ah-en-(ae) 


Further duplicates of this type are found below. The difference is clear 
derivation of the matron's name from the name of a still existing 
Settlement in (5). 


(5) Matronae Chuhenehae 0305001/Chuchenehae -2/Cuchenehae -3, -4; 
Locations: Zülpich and surroundings; cf. Kuchenheim, 18 km east 
from Zulpich 

(a) Hydronym: *Cuc-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: *Cuc-en-um 

(b') Ubised settlement name: *[kXukxenum], *[k*xuxxenum] 


(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Cuc-en-ic-ae 

(c°) Ubized matron name: [kxukx-en-ex-(e)] 

or [kXuxx-en-ex-(e)] [497 

(d) Franconian settlement name: [khuxxen(heim)], Kuchenheim" 
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Example (5) also shows that not every inscription ,,Hx!6 is suspect 

owes its origin to the Proto-Germanic sound shift; 

because the h at the end of the root in Chuhenehae, which ends with ch in Chuchenehae 
and Cuchenehae alternated and in today's Kuchenheim preserved as a fricative. 

ten is the 2nd (Old High German, High Germanic) sound shift 

to be attributed." 


Similar to (5), the root ending is treated in example (6); 
see my analysis in (7). 


(6) (c') Matronae Fachineihiae 0365001-6; Location near Zingsheim 
MATRONIS FACAINEHIS -4 

MATRONIS FACIINEIIS -6 

MATRONIS FATINEHIS -2 

MATRONIS FATINEIIS —5 

FAINEHIS-1 

MATRONIS FATINEIABVS -3 


(7) (a) Hydronym: *Fac-in-a, from the base form xFac-a" [49g 
(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: *Fac-in-iac-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: xFac-in-ic-i-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name: Fach-in-eih-i-(ae), 

di *[fakXineigi(e)] or x[faxxineigi(e)] 


The F in (8) also testifies to the High Germanic, not the Proto-Germanic 
Sound shift. I write it — in the area after M — as 
for the labial affricate. 


(8) Matronae Amfratninehae/Amfratnihenae 0105001-14'°; 1980 on the 
Domerberg near Eschweiler-Fronhoven, Aachen district, excavated 

(a Hydronyms: xAmpr-a, *Atn-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name, with 

compound anterior part: tAmpr+atn-in-um, 

di *Ampr [-al+Atn-in-um 


(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: 
*Ampr+atn-in-ic-ae 


(c') Ubized matron name: Amfr+atn-in-eh-(ae) 


(B) Settlement name duplicate: *Ampr+atn-iac-um, 
di *Ampr[-al+Atn-iac-um 


(C) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: 
xAmpr«atn-ic-in-ae 


(C') Ubized matron name: Amfr--atn-ih-en-(ae)" 
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Here the first compound element is x[ampfr-], cf. the river name Amp- 
fer, the place name Ampfing etc.?! ~ In (9) the "TH"-writing 
exercise"[499, together with a certain uncertainty in the treatment 
of the speech sound to be represented, to the dental fricative p. 


(9) Matronae Authrinehae or Autriahenae 0160001--7; all from Hermüll 
home near Cologne 

(C) | MATRONIS AVTIRINEHABVS 0160007 

MATRONIS AVDRINEHABVS -1, -2 

MATRONIS AVDRINEHIS -3, -4, -5 

(C) MATRONIS AVTRIATENIS -6 


In (10) you will find my analysis of these names. There are two derivations 
gen, since here too a suffix variation of the underlying toponym 
occurs. [410 


(10) (a) Hydronym: xAupr-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: *Aupr-in-um 
(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Aupr-in-ic-ae 
(c°) Ubized matron name: xAupr-in-eh-(ae), cf. (9.c') 
(B) Settlement name duplicate: *Aupr-iac-um 

(C) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Aupr-iac-in-ae 
(C') Ubized matron name: xAupr-iah-en-(ae), cf. (9.C") 


This is a selection of the names, some of which have been mentioned earlier 
settlement names have been linked. In addition, I have 

some others discovered the eponymous settlement itself, namely 

because it is less than ten kilometers from the site. Even in these 

are fricatives and affricates found? [41] 


The Alaferchuiae, which Gutenbrunner (1936: 202) only mentions by two inscriptions 
known as Alaferhuiae, were found in 1980 on sixteen other inscriptions 

in the double sanctuary on the Domerberg near Fronhoven (Eschweiler-Fron- 

hoven, district of Aachen) as both Alaferchuiae and Alaferhuiae 

found, together with thirteen inscriptions of the Amfratninehae, 

see above (8), and a consecration valid for both groups.^ My derivation 

The definition of the name can be found in (11). 


(11) Matronae Alaferhuiae/Alaferchuiae 0035001—17?, 1080008; Main- 
Location: the Domerberg near Fronhoven 

(a) Hydronyms: *Al-a, *Fercu-a (?)* 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name, with compound 

Forelimb: x*Al-a+fercu-um, di *Al-a+Fercu-um 
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(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: *Al-a+fercu-i-ae 
(c°) Ubized matron name: Al-a+ferchu-i-(ae), 
di [ala+ferkx4-i-(e)] 


For +(Al-a+)Fercu-um one expects the usual name doublet, * Fercu-in- 

Such a thing would have been possible with the usual sound substitutions, with the 
Frankish suppression of the velar affricate and the subsequent 

Sound changes developed as follows: *Fercu-in-um > + Ferk*¥-in-um 

= xFerk-in-um > *Ferk. In fact, 8 km east of the main find 

place Verken [f-], and between these two places lie the fields Ver- 

kener Acker and Gross Verkener Gewann. — Against the previous interpreters 

and also against the index MWG I separate from the Matronae Alaferchuiae 

the Matronae Alapierhuiae in (12). 


(12) Matronae Alapierhuiae"'; Locations: Lamersdorf and others 
(a) Hydronyms: *Al-a, xPerhu-a (?)* 


(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name, with 
composite forelimb: *xAl-a--perhu-um, 
di *Al-a+Perhu-um 


(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: 
*Al-a+perhu-i-ae 


(c') Ubized matron name: Al-a--plerhu-i-(ae) for 
*[alatpferyY-i-(e)] 


3 km east of Lamersdorf is Pier, a. 922 Pirina, a. 874, 1076, 1131 

Pirna (Förstemann 1913: II. 484, Gysseling 1960: sv), which probably 
already existed in Roman [412 times." A xPerhu-um and the usual 

Doublet *Perhu-in-um — or *Perhu-a, x Perhu-in-a — hut, ubized 

as xPferhY-a, *Pferh¥-in-a, with the usual sound substitutions, with the 
Frankish suppression of the velar affricate and the subsequent 

Sound changes to today's or interim pier and 

Pirina, Pirna can develop. 


For the assumption that the first i in Alapierhuiae is an affrication 
There is an indirect confirmation in a Cologne consecration, 

Matribus paternis Hiannanef(atibus) 0480001, which is the tribe name 
Cannanefates is asked: [kxannanef...]. 


The names of the Chandrumanehae? and the Matronae Cantrusteihiae! 
show in comparison that the initial sound was affricated, because it is likely that 


the inner basis by the r-derivative of related root extensions 
(kan-d-, kan-t-) act." 
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(13) (a) Hydronym: xCandr-um-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: 
*Candr-um-an-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: 
*Candr-um-an-ic-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name: Chandr-um-an-eh-ae 


(14) (a) Hydronym: *Cantr-ust-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: 
*Cantr-ust-iac-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: 
*Cantr-ust-ic-i-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name: Cantr-ust-eih-i-(ae) for 
*Chantr-ust-eih-i-(ae), di *[kXantrusteic-i-(e)] 


In the consecration from Zülpich-Enzen, which Rüger (1981: 295) describes as follows 
reads: Matronis M(arcus) Chamari f(ilius) et Allo, the “H” (small) is written 

within the “C.” The dedicant Marcus evidently attached importance to the fact that 
the name Chamarus of his father [413 [kXamarus], according to Germanic Ak- 
centuation was therefore probably spoken ['kXamarus].” 


I do not need to decide here whether all matron names 

derived from settlement names (except for the few cases in which 
where tribal names are documented) or only some. Max 

Him in 1887 and Friedrich Kauffmann in 1892 were convinced that all 
or almost all of them are. I myself have it in my still unpublished 
Matron Book (iEe) through a complete analysis of all examples 
apparently made and I am also convinced that it is 

in view of the functional unity of all Matrona sanctuaries of the 
Rhineland in my opinion is the name type Notre Dame de Paris, 

Notre Dame de Reims, Our Lady of Altótting etc., only in ad- 
jective form: The Mother of God or the Matrons are always the same 
ben, only the community of admirers changes and is specifically designated. 


I now turn once again to the derivation bases of the settlement 
names — what remains when we remove the place name suffixes. 
chen, i.e. in the examples (2), (3), (4) etc. line (a). 

There are different opinions in toponymy. 


According to the dominant view, the derivation 

base often, in the case of -iac-um-names predominantly, around Gallic and ró- 
I have found this view in all recent teachings 

books of onomastics, but also in special investigations 


like Buchmüller-Pfaff 1990. I consider them unproven. For no 
-acum or -iacum names is ever a reference to a person corresponding 
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ing name, just as in the Germanic region 

for any -ing or -ing-en name (cf. for example Wagner 
1967) ever a proof of connection to a Germanic or Roman 
cal or Celtic person. 


I do not consider this theory to be likely either. The Celts, Rö- 

mer and Germanic tribes came as conquerors, and conquerors do not establish 
Settlements, they take them over and usually adapt to the settlement 

the name of their own language. And the Ubierland in particular is, as 

old and also recent finds show that it has been inhabited since the Neolithic period. 
I am inclined to the opposite view, namely that the old [4,4 settlements 

names of these areas from nature names, mainly from 

are derived from water names; many place names in Central Europe are 

today even simply identical with water body names. 


In one case, the name of the Matronae Vatviae Nersihenae from the 

Jülicher Land (0695001, cf. Gutenbrunner 1936: 234, No. 110.7), doubts 

By the way, nobody is referring to the Nersa, today Niers." According to my 
ner morphological analysis — ubic Ners-ih-en-ae from Gallo-Roman 
*Ners-ic-in-ae — is merely an intermediate place name 

*Ners-ic-um to start. I am not aware of a current & Nersich 0.4. 

but to a xNers-ic-in-ae belongs, as has been shown several times, 

probably a xNers-in-ic-ae, which in turn goes back to an old xNers-in-um 
Even Neumann (1987), who was based in the Lower Rhine region 

schen matron names predominantly recognize Germanic appellations, sees 
among his five "semantic groups" (127) a group "y. water- 

courses: Aumena, Nersi, Ratha, Ruma and ahva- "water'"? On the 

But the most obvious indication is the fact that almost exactly one third of the low- 
of the Rhenish matron names begins with the letter A, to a 

hydronymic origin." 


If one subtracts all matron names in which a fricative graph has its 
Origin of Ubian sound substitution, namely High Germanic 

Sound shift, remains a series of traps in which the 

Spellings with considerable certainty indicated the fricatives f, p, h. 
I have compiled them in (15). 


(15) f, b, h in the Lower Rhine matron names 


[f] Initial: Fachineihiae 0365001-6, Fernovinehae 0375001-2 


[f] Inlaut: ^ Afliae 0015001-2, Atufrafinehae 0155001-7?, 
Aufaniae 0165001-78, Ifles 0165001 


[pb] Initial: Textumeihiae 0870001-3 (if for xThestumeihiae), 
Turstuahenae 0895001-2 (if for *Thurstuahenae) 


[b] Intonation: *Auprinehae/* Aupriahenae: cf. (9, 10); 
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Etrahenae/Etttrahenae 03600024 (if TTT in 
0360004 prescribed for TH) for Ethrahenae, ie 
*Eprahenae; Ratheihiae 0785001 [415 


[bh] Initial: — Hamavehae 0470001, Hiheraiae 0485001 


[x] Initial: Ahinehiae 0025001, Ahueccaniae 0030001, Alapierhui- 
ae 0035013, Hiheraiae (see above), Mahlinehae 0590001-2, 
Ulauhinehae 0915001 


If, like me, one does not see hydronymic meaning in the matron names of (15) 
Bases, one must nevertheless, according to the proof of (16), use hydro- 
nymic fricatives, even with p, the most problematic of these 

Sounds: 


(16) River name Dijle (« Thila, Thilia, cf. Fórstemann 1913: II. 1027, Gys- 
seling 1960: sv) 

Settlement names from Thul- (e.g. Dulder, cf. Fórstemann 1913: II. 

1061) 


Hans Kuhn (1978b, Part I) has addressed this problem of fricative spellings 
in place names and has been used to explain early Germanic invasions 

west of the Rhine. But that is sheer desperation; because 

Why should these hypothetical Germanic peoples of the non-Germanic 
After-population left behind names, especially 

those that they could not have pronounced in their own language. 

It is known that there are no evidence of Germanic tribes living on the left bank of the F 
the last century before our era, much too late to 

to apply their sound shift to the toponyms found. How 

the matron names show, the Germanic tribes found the topo- 

nymie only adopted, but not created. So you must also f, p 

and h have already found, they could not create them; for their 

1. Sound shift was long over, for existing p, t, k they could 

So do not use f, p and A, but only their own p, t, k. 


The same applies not only to the Ubierland, but 

also for large areas on the right bank of the Rhine, even for the whole of Germany, if 
the Germanic tribes are said to come from Scandinavia, but at least for 

Southern Germany, if one considers Germanic tribes in Northern Germany before the 1st 


sound shift begins." 


In number (17) I have from v. Reitzenstein 1991 some Bavarian 

Settlement names with f, p and h as initials. These are 

in all cases about towns, markets and parish villages, i.e. about successful, 
probably very old settlements. [416 
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(17) f: | Fechenbach"', Fischach?, Fladungen", Freising, Friesen- 
hausen”, Fuchsmühlx, Fuchsstadf" , Fultenbachx®, Füssen 

b-9: Dettelbach", Dingolfing", Hersbruck (Hatheresburgdi)", [417 
Dillingen", Dirlewang 

h-5: Hahnbach", Harburg", Hassfurt", Heilsbrunn", Hindelang", 
[418 Hósbach", Hollfeld?, Hutthurme 


For the reasons mentioned above, I consider it impossible to 

Fricatives f, p and h in names west of the Rhine, in southern Germany and 
Incidentally, also in Great Britain from the Proto-Germanic sound shift 
to explain. Then the question remains where these sounds come from. 


It is a good idea to make the simplest assumption: They come from 
the only other sound shift of prehistoric Indo-European 

nia, which gave rise to voiceless fricatives f, p and ^: the Italian 
Sound shift, in (18) right. 


(18) The voiceless fricatives f, p and h in Central Europe 


Germ. Uridg.* Paleo- Paleo- 
Classic Italian 


tfph/ « tphthkhy » tptk » tp tk/ 


"pk < tprk/ > xbdg > */bdg/ 
ph th kh 


Indy < thd @ > = thidf gfy> */fph/ 


This sound shift has a different starting sequence in the Proto-Indo-Germanic 
manic inventory; but still the same result. And since we have the 
interpretation of the old European toponymic roots in the fewest [419 

cases, a derivation of the roots with f, p and h using the 

Italic sound shift from the third row just as likely 

like the one using the Germanic sound shift from the first. 


That the Italics towards the end of the 2nd millennium BC 
bill came from the north, was assumed by Krahe, for example. 
Krahe and Meid 1969: I. 14 states: 


In very early times the border neighborhood of the Germanic tribes with the later 
ren 'Italians', because even in the 2nd millennium BC 

these from a more northern homeland towards their future residence 

sit in the Apennine Peninsula. 
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This assumption is indeed necessary to understand the sequence of language con- 
to explain the interaction of the Germanic tribes first with the Italics, then with the Ce 
I refer to the following quotes: [429 


If we first consider the Italian language, we can discuss the above-mentioned 
In addition to the general findings, it can be stated with certainty that his 
Home in the immediate vicinity of the origin of the Germanic 

group must have been located (Krahe 1954: 71-72). 


This also emerged from certain linguistic observations ... that a 

Contact between Germanic and Celtic languages can only have occurred 

after the later changes that had separated the two circles 

'Italians' had cleared the field for this by emigrating. A be- 

To name a specific area in Central Europe for these events is, however, 

for the time being just as impossible as a somewhat binding 

che information about the time in which the 'Italics' left the north (Krahe 
1954: 171).% 


Specifically, he commented on the localization of the Italics before their southern migrat 
Pokorny (1938: 60): 


The very close relationship [between Celtic] and Latin must be 
Time, when the Latins lived together with the Celts in western 
Germany sat. 


The assumption of a Lower Rhine origin of the Italics can be found 
hinted at in literature, e.g. in Gysseling, when I read his 
Reasons do not always seem obvious: 


Misschien may have been used in the Proto-Italian language, which was never the case 
uit het oog serves lost dat, eenmaal in the Apennijnse schereiland overge- 
plans to use the Italian dialects for their own sake. German and Italian 


always in a verleden buurtalen zijn geweest [Fn.: Reference to Krahe 

1954, 71-79]. Ook de toponymie lijkt op semenhang te wijzen (suffix éja enz.). 
Bepaalde common names zijn zowel te onzent as in Italié thuis (bv. Marsi). avenues 
in the uitbreiding van the wordenboek tot geel Frankrijk en Germany kan 

blijken of the term al dan niet juist is (Gysseling 1960: II. 1113). 


I would like to point out that a number of problems 

men at a stroke, if one assumes that before the Celtic 
Expansion, a comparable Italic expansion took place, whose 
maximum extent in Europe north of the Alps and south — 
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nauer: outside — the oldest Germania agrees with the spread 
tation of the old toponyms to f, p and A. [421 


Assuming that Kuhn's (1969a, 1978a) "Northwest Bloc" is part of the 

ancient homeland of the Italics, his language is therefore Paleo-Italian, explains 
not only Kuhn's p-problem (or ptk-problem), but also the 

equally serious, not fully perceived by Gysseling 

mene and Kuhn's unsolved fph problem. 


There are two views on these fricatives in Italian: a 4l- 

tere, according to which they are primary in Italian, and a newer, currently 
preferred, according to which they originate from an intermediate stage of voiced fricati 
I have searched the literature (eg Meiser 1986) in vain for 

We have looked for reasons that would force one or the other assumption. 

From a linguistic point of view, the older view seems to me to be preferable 
Oscan-Umbrian with its voiceless fricatives in 

Initial and intermediate sounds then showed the original state, the Latin with 
its domestic media a further development (probably hardly one of 

The original state is shown by 

This view also applies to the names of the matrons, because they have f, p and h 
also in the inlaut, as shown in (15); cf. the place names. [422 


In the appendix I outline how the above observations on 
Late Indo-Germania into a larger picture of the development of Europe and the 
Indo-European. 


Attachment 


From 8000 BC: Possession of Central, Western, Northern and Eastern Europe after 
the last ice age by Southwest European (Pastoral European: Ligu- 

Semi-nomadic shepherds who speak Basque (Iberian, Old Basque) 

Creation of a uniform ("old European") topographical notation 

menclature (including hydronymy) from the - structurally similar 

chen, presumably related — languages of the pastoralists: agglutinian 


rend, suffixing (SOV-harmonic), monosyllabic roots, obstruenti- 

cal root extensions, vowel-initial derivational suffixes, 

determining final suffix ("definite article") -a, equal 

vowel change ("ablaut") in the root, five vowels, no 

Quantity, vowel harmony (in residues), root accent (= initial accent'"), 
two plosives, no non-sibilant fricatives (no f, p, h). 


From 5500 BC: Gradual settlement of Central, Eastern and Northern Europe 
by Southeast European (Agro-European: Indo-European) speaking 
Farmers from the Pannonian Basin (Carpathian Arc); in the 5th century. 
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to the Paris Basin, in the 4th millennium to Scandinavia. Adoption (,,Indo- 
manization ^) of the old European pastoralist [423 topographical 
Nomenclature (with hydronymy) into agrarian toponymy. 


From 5000 BC: Gradual acquisition of the Atlantic coastal region 

and rivers by ship from North Africa via the Iberian 

Peninsula and France to the British Isles, Northern Germany 

(with Pomerania) and southern Sweden (end of 3rd millennium BC [?], Germanic 
Ethnogenesis) through Afro-Asiatic (Atlantic: Semito-Hamitic) 

speaking pastoralists/farmers, the bearers of the megalithic culture. 
Meaning for the Atlantic toponymy not coherently 

researches. 


Around 3500 BC: Climate deterioration, land loss, constant expansion 
Atlanticist occupation, settlement of higher elevations, overpopulation, military 
ization of Central Europe (Palisades). 


From 3500 BC: Indo-European military conquests from the Middle 
and Eastern Europe to Italy, the Balkans, Asia Minor and Asia 
(Indo-European migration). 


3rd/2nd millennium BC: Paleo-Italian expansion of northern Germany 

(Focus on the Rhine estuary?) to the north (British mainland), 

Southwest (northeast France), East (Germany), South (Italy, 

last wave around 1000 BC). Linguistic paleo-Italianization of the 

conquered territories, adoption (paleo-Italianization) of the ancient European 
toponymy. Central Europe is at the end (from north-east to south- 

west?) Baltic, Paleo-Germanic, Paleo-Italic and Celtic. (Through 

the changing contacts before and during the spread as well as in 

the result: development of the well-known commonalities, Krahes 

»Old European«.) 


1st half of the 1st millennium BC: Celtic expansion (from southeast 

France/Western Switzerland?) to the East (Germany, Austria and 

further to Asia Minor), West (France, Iberian Peninsula), North 

the (Netherlands, British Isles), South (Italy). Takeover (,,Kel- 

tization") of the Old European based toponymy. Through substrates litho- 

gurization, Iberization or Basqueization of Celtic in the West 

(Gallic, e.g. reinforced SOV syntax), Semito-Hamitization of Kel- 

tables in the northwest (e.g. idiomatics, sentence structure, development to pure 
VSO syntax, researched mainly by Pokorny 1927-30). Caesar and 

distinguishes around the middle of the 1st century BC west of the Rhine three Celtic 
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tic groups (Gaul, as everyone knows, consisted of three parts, the 

all inhabited by Gauls): In the first, southern part, the 

Celtae in the narrower sense; they are rightly called Celts on Ligurian 
Substratum understood. In the second, western part sat the Aquitanians; 
They are rightly referred to as Celts on Iberian or Basque substrate 
understood. In the third, northeastern part were the Belgae. The 

The theory outlined completes the interpretation: The Belgae were Celtic 
ten on paleo-Italian substrate. This substrate is responsible for the 
voiceless fricatives f, p, h of the river and other topographical 
Names, so that the settlement name and finally the matron name 

Central Europe. 


2nd half of the 1st millennium BC: Germanic and Roman expansion 


in Central Europe. Adoption ("Germanization", "Romanization") of the 
Old European based toponymy. 


1st half of the 1st millennium AD: Germanization of the Roman Netherlands 


derlande, large parts of the British mainland, southern Germany (with 
Alsace), large parts of Switzerland, Austria. The destruction of the remnants 
Palaeo-Italic and Celtic substrates [424 in the Germanized regions 

Adoption ("Germanization") of the Old European based topo- 

nymy. 


Notes 


First published in 1994 in: George E. Dunkel, Gisela Meyer, Salvatore 

Scarlata and Christian Seidl (eds.), Early, Middle, and Late Germanic: Records 
the IX. Conference of the Indo-European Society from 5 to 9 October 

ber 1992 in Zurich, 404-425. Wiesbaden: Dr. Ludwig Reichert. The New 

A summary was included in the publication. 


See v. Reitzenstein (1991: sv Füssen): "In a Roman inscription of the 4th century. 
In the 18th century, a praepositus militum Fotensium ('officer of the soldiers' 
ten von Füssen'), another ancient name form is 425-430 

(Manuscript of the 15th/16th century) Foetibus." — The title by Reitzenstein 1991 
is abbreviated as R in the following. 


The equation of the toponymic root with the root of the Germanic 
ian word for the foot and the interpretation of the name as 'at the feet 


of the mountains' (ibid.) can therefore be ruled out. 


See the synopses in Vennemann 1985, 1994a (with references). 
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Some recent works were helpful to me, such as Neumann 1987 and 

some further essays in Bauchhenf and Neumann (eds.) 1987, furthermore 
Scardigli 1989, Untermann 1989b and especially the still unpublished In- 
dex MWG, the Rheinisches Landesmuseum Bonn Christoph B. Rüger 

and Brigitte Beyer-Rotthoff and with whom I traveled through the 

speed of the two authors have already been able to work. 


See Rüger 1987: 10, 13; Horn 1987: 41. 
See accordingly, with the Gallic dative plural ending -bo in a 


Inscription belonging to Nimes, MATPEBO NAMAYZIKABO (Schmidt 
1987, 139-140). However, if Nimes were located on the Lower Rhine, 


Matronis Namausehis or Matronis Namausehabus is the ending 

-ms only occurs with stems that end in -i- (cf. Vennemann 1993a, Ab- 
Section 6.) — All identification numbers given below refer to 

refer to the index MwG (Rüger and Beyer-Rotthoff iE). 


My reading (Autopsy); MWG has SAITCHAMIMS. 
GABIMS is my reading, cf. Vennemann 1993a: Appendix, note 54. 


Also in compounds, see below note 21. Furthermore MATRONIS 
CABIABVS0410006. 


H appears in two character forms, "H" and "I", i.e. 'whole h' and 'half- 
bes h'. The significance of this phenomenon is discussed in Rüger 1986 and Venne- 
mann 1994f discussed. 


Or Elfgen, like the Elfgen 12 km west of Gohr, which a. 1085 Elbeke, 
a. 1141 was called Elueke and in which Gysseling (1960: sv) an old Albia- 
cum sees. 


*Ulp-in-iac-um » Ülpenich, *Ulp-iac-um » Ulpiaco (attested: a. 1140 
Vipiaco, Vlpech, a. 1166 Vipich, cf. Gysseling 1960: sv Ülpenich). 


In Jul-in-eih-i-ae the suffix variant -eih- of the other -eh- 

according to a general Ubian phonetic law, namely before the derivative 
suffix -i- (cf. the inscription MATRONIS IVLINEIHIABVS). The 

is explained in more detail in Vennemann 1993a. 


Compare to Veteranehae: VETERANEHIS -1, VETERANEIIS -23, 
MATRONIS VETERANEHIS -4, -6, -11, -12, -15, -18-20, MATRONIS 
VETERANEIIS -14, -16; MATRONIS VETERANEHABVS -5, -10; to 
Veterahenae: VETERAHENIS -2, MATRONIS VETERAHENIS -17. On 

a deep e, perhaps [æ], indicate spellings with A: MATRONIS 
VETARANEHIS -9, VATARANEIABVS -3, MATRONIS VATARANE- 
HABVS-7, -8. 


The example illustrates how the High Germanic sound differences 

through the Francoisation, beginning in the 4th century, partially reversed 
common, namely except where the affricates pf and kx to Fri- 

catives; e.g. *[kxkukxena] to 

*[kkuxxena], franconized * [kPuxxena] or Kuchenheim. Wire the 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 
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Rhineland had not been Francoized, the Alemanni, for example, had 

Battle of Zülpich (Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum II. 37) 
decisively won, the place would, according to my theory, still be called 
Kchuchen, Chuchen or similar. 


Or "I"; 0305001 has MATRONIS CIVIENEXAIS. 


The High Germanic sound shift is also reflected in the initial sound of the name: 
There, ch alternates with c, which is most likely to be pronounced as an affri- 
kata. This is in line with the plosive pronunciation at the beginning of Ku- 
chenheim: Due to the fact that shortly after the Matron inscriptions were made, 
Franconization of the region - the original (Salian) Fran- 

were Lower Germanic peoples — the extreme trend of High Germanic peoples 

cal sound shift, the affrication of the non-dental plosives, in 

linguistic balance between the High German Ubii and the Low German 

Franks. The matron inscriptions confirm what 

my sound shift theory (see note 3 above) already states: The 

High Germanic sound shift did not occur in the 6th to 8th centuries and 

cially differentiated, but was before the beginning of the expansion of the 
Frankish Empire (in the 3rd and 4th centuries) and uniformly in all 

pen-German completeness (i.e. including the affricates Ipf/ and 

/kX/) to the then counterpart of the "Benrath Line". — This seems 

me significant changes in the theory of Germanic, so that one 

will perhaps forgive me for having written them here — in an Indo-Germanic 
context. Perhaps it is also permissible to use a 

some of the matron names, which I have already used elsewhere 

(1993a, 19942) to present here again in a more systematic manner. 


See Fachnames, e.g. Fachingen, Low German Fak- in Vaake on the Weser, 

Veckenstedt (alt Vakenstede); Bahlow 1985: sv Fachingen. (This work, 

which has numerous philological and conceptual deficiencies, is equally 

probably indispensable as a supra-regional collection of examples. The title is in 
(hereinafter abbreviated as B.) — Su Fechenbach in Bavaria (R). 


The evidence (according to MWG) is strange: MATRONIS 

AMFRATNINEAIS 0105006-8, MATRONIS AMFRATNINEHIS 

0035014; MATRONIS AMFRATNINEIS 0105005 and AMFRATNINEIS 

(?) -13 have lost their suffixal h. AMFRATNHENIS -1 and 

AMFRATNIHENIS -10, -11 are suffix duplicates of the previous one. Noticeable 
and without parallel are the following forms without F: MATRONIS 
AMRATNINEIS -4 and AMRATNINEIS -12 belong to the former suffix type, which 
MATRONIS AMARTNINEHIS -9 be a prescription metathesis 

And finally - a rarity - the building inscription 

AMRATNINA -3, nominative of CVRIA. The remaining form, 

AMFRATNINIS -2, which has the F, immediately seems like 

AMRATNINA. Neumann (1987: 124-125) emphasizes that the 
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20. 


21. 


Alternation of F and zero is difficult to explain. He derives the F from the 1. 
Sound shift and thus sets for the front part of the name base 

pre-Germanic xampro-. This sound position is "hardly explainable”: "From 

For sound-physiological reasons, a media is always considered as an epenthetic pre- 
kal [meaning: consonant] is to be expected." This is to be agreed with. I understand 
clarify the alternation from the difficulty that was new in the Roman world. 

tige labial affricate of the High Germanic sound shift with Latin 

sic letters. 


Here again you can see the double derivation of the settlement name with -in- 
and without this.- It is also important to note how here and elsewhere after the 
Settlement name suffix -in- the matron name suffix -ic- stands, whereas 

after the settlement name suffix -ic- the matron name suffix -in-: -ic-ic- 

and -in-in- are haplologically excluded. 


B: sv Amper. — Neumann (1987: 125) considers -atn- to be a suffix. I see 

in it a second toponymic compositional element, at-(V)n-, this as in 

Eten (a. 850 Atina), Attenbach, Atzenbach (B: sv Attendorn); Attington 
(Domesday Book Attendone), Atworth (a. 1001 Attenwróe [sicl); cf. Ek- 

wall 1960: s.vv. (this title hereinafter referred to as E, Domesday Book DB). 
Composite name bases are not uncommon in matron names, 

see also the following, where fortunately in the first example the same 

Root appears in the forelimb, which has just been found in the hindlimb 
became: 


At [-al+Uf-r-af-in-eh-ae 0155001-7 

Vall [-a]+Ab-n-eih-i-ae 0935001—2 

Ab-i-a+Marc-i-ae 0100004 

Amb-i-a+Marc-i-ae 0005001, 0100002-3; Amb-i-o+Marc-i-ae 0100001 
Al-a+Ferchv-i-ae 0035001-18, 1080008 

Al-a+Pierhv-i-ae 0035013 

Al-a+Gab-i-ae 0040001 

O0ll-o4-Gab-i-ae 0740001-2 


Ar-v-a+Guest-i-ae 0145001 


As-er[-al+Ic-in-eh-ae, Aser[-al+Ec-in-eh-ae 0150001-3 
Oct-o+Cann-eh-ae 0730001-8 


Ul{-aJ]+Auh-in-eh-ae 0915001 


Such toponymic compounds were also newly formed in the Middle Ages. 

e.g. in the name of the city of Kaufbeuren (Allgáu): from 10/11 to 

13th century Buorrin etc., in the 13th also Schiltbuirron, from the beginning of the 14th 
run etc. (R). Kaubeuren hardly means 'Beuren with purchase opportunity' 

(ibid.); rather, kuf-/kauf- itself is probably just a variant of a toponymic 

Root, namely the same one that is also found in Kaufungen, Kupfer (B: s.vv.), 


22. 
23. 
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Kufstein etc. - The composite type includes cases where both parts 

Among the best-attested hydronymic roots are 

above all the name of the Matronae Alagabiae, di Al-a+Gab-i-ae. It is not 
if necessary, in Matronae Gabiae and Alagabiae the root of give to be found 
know; rather, one will remember that with a *Gab-a, from which 

Gabiae in the usual way, also the doublet *Gab-in-a- 

wire, which is found in settlement names such as Gevenich. Incidentally, 
3.5 km west of the main Gabiae site, Róvenich, the village of Geich, 
already attested as Geich in 1195 (Gysseling 1960: sv) and itself a find- 
place (of the Matronae Ulauhinehae 0915001); this could be an old 
*Gab-iac-um or *Gab-ic-um act. 


Namely the changing "T1" spelling, see note 10 above. 

Geographically not so clear, but morphologically all the more transparent is 
the name of the Matronae Austriahenae. These Matres or Matronae — both 
Designations appear here — were only introduced in the sixties 

were dug, almost all in Morken-Harff in the Erftkreis (018000 1ff.), 
once in Bad Münstereifel (0180095); with 108 identifiable consecration 
They belong to the largest groups. The number of fragments indicates 
conclude that there were considerably more, at least 250—300 

(Kolbe 1960: 53, 119). But the finds — the fragments were 

for the purpose of forming a ford in late antique or medieval times in a 
since then dried up arm of the Erft (50-51) — let 

the assumption that the fragments found only represent a part of the 
original temple property. In addition to very frequent (Matronis) 
Austriahenis is found once at the same location the following 
Consecration, which, however, also deviates from the usual through the inversion 
(Kolbe 1960: 58; 0180071): M(ARCUS) IVLIVS / VASSILE/NI F(ILIVS) 

LEV/BO MATRO/NIS AUSTRVATIVM VSLM Apparently one could 

the matrons, who were usually named after a place name, 

more Latinized also after the population of the place, here the 
Austriates. Kolbe (1960: 120, cf. also 

58): "The meaning of the epithet is revealed by Altar No. 5, 


on which we read Matronis Austriatium. Here we are told — as far as I can see, 
for the first time in Lower Germania — which was the formation of a matron 
The ethnic group on which the nickname is based has been handed down. The 

The revered Matrons then became the protective goddesses of the Austriates. 
The name Austriates probably comes from a settlement 

However, neither a corresponding ancient nor 

a modern place name that would have preserved the ancient one, in the area 
Apparently, although the path was not 

was no longer far away, not yet in the -(ijah- of the matron's name the gal- 
Lish-Roman place name suffix -(i)ac-, so that he could 
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postulated settlement name could not be specified as *Austriacum. 

The morphological analysis is as follows: Austriates is open- 

bar Austr-i-at-es, with the well-known Ligurian settlement name suffix 

-(i)at- (Pokorny 1938: 84, no. 13), here obviously to derive a 

In the matron name Austriahenae there is a prefix 

identical section, at the back the matron name suffix and the 

Latin ending: Austr-i-ah-en-ae. Since -(i)ac- is known to be the dominant 

nante is the Gallo-Roman settlement name suffix of the region, it is appropriate 
to use this here (and to do so in the corpus of matron names completely re- 
regular consonant and vowel adjustments in the suffixes 


take): *Austr-i-ac-in-ae. The ancient settlement name sought by Kolbe 

is therefore xAustr-i-ac-um. Since the temple property was taken away, one can 
In the search for a starting point, the scale of the largest 

spatial proximity. Application of the phonetic laws to *Austri-ac-um 

results in a modern Óstrich. Formally, this fits, for example, Oestrich, western 
lich von Westrich near Erkelenz, and Óstrich on the Rhine (cf. Gysseling 1960: 
S.VWV.). 


Beyer and Gaitzsch 1990: 258. The double consecration is MATRONIS / 
[ALAF] ERHIVIIABIVS] / [AIMFRATNINEH[IS] (0035014). See also Rü- 
ger 1983 with numerous illustrations. 


See in particular ALAFERCIVIABVS -4. 


Toponymic ferk- is only weakly attested (Fórstemann 1913: I. 874). 
After all, the ablaut fork- is clearly hydronymic (Fórstemann 
1913: I. 922). 


MATRONIS ALAPIERHVIIABVS 0035013. 


Toponymic perhu- is difficult to prove due to the early loss of h- 

bar. It could be found in some of the names in Fórstemann 1913: II. 484-485 
hide, e.g. Pirremont (Bad Pyrmont), Pyrumbach (a. 816, near Prym). 

"Traces of Roman settlement can be found north and southeast of the modern 
"The location of Pier" (Beyer and Joachim 1987: 599). In Pier itself, a 
Votive stone of the Matronae Alusneihiae (0095001-3) found (Beyer and 
Joachim 1987: 598). 


CIANDRVMANEIIS 0285001. 


(MATRONIS) CANTRVSTEIHIABVS 0245001-2, MATRONIS [?] 
CANTRUSTEIIABUS -3. 


For the inner base, see Canstatt am Canbach (old Condistat, Candestat, 
Chanstada) and Kander(n) on the Kander (old Cantara) and, with other 
Suffix, Kendenich near Cologne (old Cantinich, Kentenich), cf. Fórstemann 
1913: IE. 1642. Cf. in England Canterton, Cantley, Kent, Kentisbeare et al 
(E: s.vv., but with a different interpretation). 

See the illustration in Rüger 1981: 296. I also have the stone myself 

— Rüger writes: "Chamarus is further evidence for the velar 
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('Germanic') Spirans" (295). A presumed velar Spirans is, however, 
in many cases only written with (a whole or half) "H". I 

I see this charming ligature as a particularly successful attempt to 
High Germanic velar affricate. (Of course, 

(Obviously similar ligatures also exist without such an intention.) 


A shift in the dental tenuis is not detectable because 

in the 2nd and 3rd centuries there was no writing system for the dental affricate. 
can only assume that the "T" in the following inscription stands for such a 

che stands: 


Matronae Teniavehae 0865001, site Blankenheim near Schleiden 
(a) Hydronym: *Ten-i-av-a 

(b) Derived Gallo-Roman settlement name: xTen-i-av-um 

(c) Derived Gallo-Roman matron name: xTen-i-av-ic-ae 

(c') Ubized matron name: Ten-i-av-eh-(ae), 


maybe *[tSeniav-ex-(e)] 


I would like to take up the proposal rejected by Gutenbrunner (1936: 172) 

that one of the following three places is meant: 1. Zingsheim, a. 

1131 Cinesheim, a. 1222 [source a. 893] Cinesheym (Gysseling 1960: sv), 

near which a temple of Fachineihiae was excavated, 7-8 km 

north of the site; 2. Zingscheid in the district of Schleiden, a. 1130 Cine- 
scheid, 8 km west of the site; 3. Zendscheid in the district of Prüm, 1036 
Cinsceith. — With my interpretation Ten-i-av-eh-(ae) *[tSeniav-ex-(e)] < xTen- 
i-av-ic-ae compares to Zür-ich « Tur-ic-um, also with sound substitution 

tion after the High Germanic sound shift in the initial and suffix 

fixed, here by the Alemanni. 


Cf. Gutenbrunner 1936: 194: "The generally assumed origin of the 

MNs Nersihenae from the river name Niers, old Nersa can be considered certain." 
Compare B: sv: "Niers, ndrhein. Nbfl. der Maas ... is the pre-Germanic Nersa, 
with the small Nersina 823: hence Neersdonk and Neersen b. M. Gladbach 

with Celtic matron cult of the Nersihenae." See also Gysseling 1960: s.vv. 
Nerschina, Nersdomm and Niers. 


See also Krahe 1962. 
For an explanation see Vennemann 1994a: Section 7.4. 


In my opinion there is no evidence that in At{-a]l+Uf-r-af-in-eh-ae 


(see note 21) the first “F” of the hydronym xUf-r-af-a is an f of the Hochger- 
manic sound shift. For the second "F" I take 

However, I consider xUf-r-af-a (< x Uf-r-ap-a) to be the first attestation 

of the phonetically shifted toponymic -apa names. In unstressed 

Position, simple "F" stands for the labial sound shift geminata, ge- 

just like simple "H" (or "I") several hundred times for the velare 
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Sound shift geminata in the — always unstressed — ubized gallic 


Roman settlement name suffixes. 


The latter, if one follows the theory of Schmid 1986. 


The prefix of the "original water body name" (R) is the same 
Hydronym, «Fak-in-a, as above in (7) among the Matronae Fachineihiae. See 


to this hydronymic basis B: s.vv. Fechenheim, Fachingen (with a 
Fencing in Alsace, a. 772 Fachina) and in E, besides Fac-names, especially 
Fetcham, a. 964-95 Fecham, DB Feceham, a. 1253 Fecchenham. 


The fis-k- in Fischach (old Viscaha, Vischaha) is a natural word of unclear 
Meaning. See B: s.vv. Fischingen, Fischeln (old Viscala), E: s.vv. Fish- 
lake (DB Fiscelac), Fishley (DB Fiscele, probably < xFis-k-al-a). 


Here flad is a widespread hydronymic root; cf. B: s.vv. Fla- 
dungen, Fleddermoor, E: s.vv. Fladbury, Fledborough. 


The root frig (a. 744 [copy a. 824] Frigisinga) is according to B: sv Frille (a. 
1168 Frigilide) pre-Germanic. However, this is supported by the 
-st-derivative Frigiste. 


The root fris (cf. in R a. 1290 Vrisenhusen) is hydronymic, cf. B: 

sv Fries (source of the Haune), E: s.vv. Friesthorp (DB Frisetorp), Frisby 
(DB Frisebi), Friston (DB Frisetuna), Sunk Island (a. 1122-37 

Frisamersc), Frizinghall, Frizington (12th century Frisingaton). 


The two oldest documents are a. 1363 Vossenmül, a. 1379 Fossenmiil. From 
1394 ch appears in the spellings of names. The first part of the name 

I place the hydronymic root fos, fus; cf. B: sv Vossenack with 

the Fósse (to the Leine), E: s.vv. Fosham, Foss, Fosse Way. 


Hardly 'a place where foxes stay' (R), but according to 

as evidenced by the oldest documents (a. 1166 Fuhstat, 12th century several times Vuchstal 
1342 Fuchstat, only 1800 Fuchsstadt) to the hydronymic ablaut variant 

fuk/fok from fak (cf. above Fechenbach); s. B: s.vv. Vochem, Vockenbach 

(tributary of the Wied), E: sv Folkington (DB Fochingtone, a. 1121 Fokintune). 

The first part of the "original water name" (R) is probably the same 

Be a hydronym like the name of the Fulda. 


Because of the early Old High German sound rules, d » t and p » d belong here 
Most of the numerous Bavarian place names end with D-. However, due to 

In the mostly spit-introducing tradition, the spelling th (for p) is rare. 
According to R, an original water name. See also 889 Thetilabah. The 

Root ped (or pad) is in German-speaking countries because of the early 

Sound change p » d is difficult to prove. But cf. E: s.vv. Thedden, Thed- 
Dingworth, Theddlethorpe, Thealby. 


See also 773 (copy 12th century) Thinolfingas. Among the numerous German 
Thing-toponyms are likely to be based on a hydronymic root ping 
behind Dingolfing itself I suspect an old 
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* bing-al-ap-a. Even in English settlement names, ping does not seem 
always means 'meeting place'. 


The first evidence of Hatheresburgdi dates back to the beginning of the 11th century. 
all other evidence up to the beginning of the 13th century shows -d- (R), 

old -p- is present. In German toponyms had is common (cf. B: s.vv. 

Hadamar, Hadeln); in most cases hap is probably the basis. See 

at E Haddlesey, ca. 1030 Hadels&, ca. 1200 Hapelsay ("It is possible that 

Hadel was a name of the lake"); Hadleigh, ca. 1000 (of) Haplege; Hatfield 

Peverel, approx. 995 Hapfeld; Hatherleigh, DB Hadreleia, a. 1193 Hatherlega, 

1228 Hatherleg (also hardly 'Hawthorn wood'); among others 


The constant attestation (from the 10th century) with D- (R) indicates, according to the [ 
rules on the root pil. See above (16). 


The same applies here as in Dillingen. The older documents (a. 919 
[defaced in the 12th century] Durniwanc, 1130 Durniwanch, 1302 Dérniwank) 
indicate an old forelink + Pur-in-a (> Durni(a)-); the same also in 
Dürrwangen, a. 1258 Durnewanc, 1262 (copy 14th century) DZrnwanch. See. 
above in (15) the Matronae Turstuahenae, if for xPurstuahenae, i.e. 

+ Pur-st-u-ah-en-ae, di * Pur-st-u-ac-in-ae, to an (unknown) * Pur- 
st-u-ac-um at a (also unknown) xPur-st-ua, probably older, after 

common hydronymic pattern, xPur-ust-a. Cf. pur in E: s.vv. 

Thirlmere (in the forelimb probably + Pur-il-a), Thurning (DB Tyrninga, 
Turninga, a. 1203 Tiringes, 1211 Therning, probably -ing-a-derivation 
from *Pur-in-a), Thurston (DB Thurstuna, Torstuna, ca. 1095 Thurstune, im 
Forefinger probably * Pur-us-a or * Pur-ust-a). 


Since toponyms with H- are very numerous, I have chosen those where 
where the derivation from a hydronymic root can be easily shown 
that can. 


This "original water name" (a. 1134 Haninbach) is given by R 
optionally to a personal name Hano and to the appellative mhd. 
han(e) 'cock'. However, han is a widespread hydronymic root, 

cf. B: sv Hanfe, E: s.vv. Hambrook (DB Hanbrok), Hampole (DB Hane- 
pol, Honepol — hardly 'Hana's pool' or 'cocks' pool'), Handborough 


(DB Haneberge), Handford (1158-81 Haneford), Hannington (DB Hanin- 

done), Hanwell (a. 959 Hanewelle, a. 998 Hanawella — this too is hardly 

*Hana's spring' or 'cocks' spring'). — To the same root I add Hen- 

fenfeld; this probably does not belong to the same group as in R (a. 1059 [copy of the 111 
Jh.] Hamfenfeld, a. 1119 Henphenuelt) to hanaf, hanif 'hemp', but to 

hydronymic xHan-ap-a (cf. B: sv Hanfe). 


Here R uses Hor- ahd. horo 'dirt, mud' because of old evidence 
The same root (and hardly a personal name) is also found in Herr- 


sching (a. 776 [copy of 824] Horscaninga etc.); the name probably 
the Germanization *Hor-isk-a. Hórstein (ca. 1000 
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Hurstin, a. 1191 Horsten), probably from xHur-ist-a or *Hor-ist-a, probably 


belong here. 


I compare this name (a. 1230 Hasefurth) with R for the widespread 

hydronymic root has (as in the name of the Oldenburg Hase), 

Cf. B: sv Hasede; similarly because of a. 797 (copy of the 9th century) Hasareoda etc. 
(R) also Herrieden. 


In the 12th century, two Haholdesbrunnen. Since it is the person assigned to R, 
name "Hahold" does not exist, I think because of the structural parallels (name- 
gold, Singold) a (presumably outdated) stream name *Hah-ald-a 

(» ahd. xHah-olt-a) is more likely. This is also likely to be Hochaltingen 


(a. 1153 Haheltingen, R). 


The oldest examples Hundinlanc, Hundilanc, Hindenlanch etc. mean 

hardly 'Wang of a Huntilo' (with an unknown personal name 

* Huntilo), but rather 'Lank (or Lang as in Langerfeld, Langd, Lan- 

gen etc.) at a xHund-in-a' 0.4.; cf. for the hydronymic character 

both bases B: s.vv. Lenglern or Hundem, Hondelage and (with other 

Root expansion) Hunte. See also E: s.vv. Hanby (ca. 1115 Hundebi), 
Houndsditch (hardly a 'ditch into which dead dogs were thrown'), 
Houndstone (DB Hundestone), Hounslow (with Hundeshlew, Hundesgeat). 

This "original water name" (a. 1189 Hostebach, a. 1225 Hoiste- 

bach) does not mean the highest bach (R), but contains a base hos-t-, 
which, because of its distribution (cf. B: sv Hostenbach) and its ablaut 
wandtschaft (ibid.: s.vv. Husten, Haste) is probably hydronymic. Here 

In Bavaria, Hóchstadt ad Aisch (a. 1136-1139) probably also belongs 
Hostete) and Höchstädt ad Donau (a. 1162 Hosteten); cf. B: sv Höchst. 
Hardly a hollow field, as R based on the old evidence, a. 1017 (Ko- 

pie of the 14th century) Holevelt etc., but rather to the widespread Bach- 
and swamp name root hol (cf. B: sv Hollen, E among numerous Hol- 

names). 


This name is followed by R with the apodictic statement "The settlement 

The name is based on Old High German huotári "guardian, watchman" 

historically not fair. The oldest evidence, a. 1067 (copy of the 13th century) 
Hvtarn, ca. 1100 Hótaren etc., leave a pre-German *Hod-ar-an-a, a- 

Germanized as *Hod-ar-an-a, presume. This not only fits phonetically 

stratum, but assigns the name to the Central European toponymy 

cf. e.g. the Low German Hódingen, Hodenhagen (B: sv Hódlin- 

gen) and in Ekwall (1960: s.vv.) Hodder, Hodcott (there also Hodan 

hlew), Hoddesdon, Hoddington, Hodnell and others 


This is my reconstruction (see note 3 above). But details 

is not important here, only the systematic nature of the correspondences. 
In the discussion following my lecture, Wolfgang Meid 

pointed out that in such a framework one must assume that 
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the contact regions until the discussed pronunciations are adopted 
Italic was still spoken by the Germanic peoples. However, I think that 
for probable, since before the Roman rule the Gauls 

were late arrivals and represented only a ruling class, while 

the mass of the population — especially in rural settlements — 

may well have held on to their old languages for a long time. It is 


It is only about a period of one millennium. Parallels 

are numerous: Dravidian in India, Basque in Spain and 

France, Quechua in the Andean countries, Pelasgic in the classical 

Greek Greece, Celtic in the British Isles, Sorbian 

in the German colonial territories, the Roman (Ladin) in the Bavarian 

and Alemannic language area, always and everywhere the regional 

nal dialects, e.g. Bavarian in the Frankish and German kingdoms. 

But Meid's conclusion is not inevitable: even with a long-ago 

After a language change has occurred, the resulting language can be phonologically 
ian habitus (and thus especially the pronunciation of place names) of the 
preserve a regionally dying language, such as Castilian, which is 

Basque and English in Ireland, Scotland and Wales the Celtic 

languages. — An explicit statement on this question with reference 

I find references to the northwest region in Gysseling (1960: II. 1113): "That 
inderdaad in Gallo-Romeinse tijd puitgesproken werd, blijkt uit de substi- 

tutie van f aan p in Feresne « Peresne (- Dilsen)." — Incidentally, there is in er- 
considerable number of peculiar root doublets; e.g., with reference to (15) and 
(17): fak-/bak- (B: s.vv. Bacharach, Bachra, Bechen), fer-n-/ber-n- (sv 

Berne), ham-/gam- (Gambach), flad-/blad- (Bladernheim, cf. for Bavaria 

near R Plattling), frig-/brig- (Brigach), fris-/bris- (Breisach), fos-/bos- (Bó- 
sel), fuk-/buk- (Biickeburg), fel-d-/bel-d- (ablaut of ful-d-; B: Felda, Bel- 
dengraben), hor-/gor- (Gorleben, Góhrde), hih-/gig- (Gigenberg, Gegen- 

bach), ha h-/gag- (Gagern), hun-d-/gun-d- (Gundheim), hus-t-/gus-t- 

(Guste), hol-/gol- (Gollern). See also B: p. XV. Whether this is - in 

Tens of thousands of toponyms imaginable — coincidence or how these 
Correspondences that often extend into the subtleties of the derivation structure 
otherwise have to be explained (settlement history, sound history, 

ly), I do not oversee. 


Wolfgang Meid mentioned in the discussion following my presentation 

that Krahe had suggested in lectures that the Italians 

likers from the Rhineland and the Ruhr area had emigrated, that he shared this view 
but never authorized by publication. 


If one considers the Latin state as a reflex of a primary development 
or otherwise considered very old, the agreement of the Central European 
European place and matron names with the Oscan-Umbrian 

additional weight: It suggests that in the national 
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menregion once lived the ancestors of the Osci and Umbrians, who belonged to the Lati- 
away, probably in the northeast. — Perhaps the historical 

schen Italic language states can be more precisely revealed. The low- 

Rhenish region in the broad sense, which includes the area of the Matron inscriptions 
includes, has a linguistically non-trivial persistent 

phonetic law, according to which f before t becomes h, namely x, e.g. Dutch 


[lvxt] instead of air, [xokoxt] instead of co-opted or bought. This phonetic law applies 
also in Celtic, and there has long been a contact connection 

But in my opinion we can go further: There is, as we know, a 

Another European language that has this phonetic law is Umbri- 

sche; but otherwise, to my knowledge, none. 


(a) -pt- » -ft- in Germanic and Oscan 
-pt- » -ft- » -ht- in Dutch, Celtic and Umbrian 


(b) Lat. script, osk. scriftas, umbr. screihtor « ursabell. x skréfto- « 
pre-causal * scripto- from the root *skreibx- *scratch, write' 
(Meiser 1986: 93) 


As in Low German, this phonetic law was also 

persistent, because it applies not only to the old vocabulary, but also, 
as Meiser (1986: 178) writes, "post-syncopal, since also secondary 

denes -pt- via -ft- takes the same development." Let us assume that 

the Netherlands — in a broad sense, including large parts of the 

now belonging to Germany or France — originally Umbrian 

were, we could determine the occurrence of the sound law in these and only 
these three languages as a contact phenomenon: The Umbrians had 

it was first performed (or acquired from an unknown source), and the 

those who left for Italy, but also those who stayed at home, 

it was preserved; the Celts who moved into the old Umbrian lands would have found it on 
British substrate and used it for their further expansion in their 
language and took it with them to Ireland, for example; after all, 

who moved into the old Umbrian territory, now Celtic territory 

Germanic peoples adopted it through contact with the substrates and preserved it. 
to this day. — Helmut Rix said in the discussion after the lecture, 

he could not imagine that the difference between Latin and 

Umbrian in relation to -ft- and -pt- already around 1873 [this date was 
probably meant to orient the listeners, because I had not mentioned it 

and have no connection with him] in Bonn or the Bonn area. 

According to everything he knows about the Italic chronology, the 
unimaginable for him. However, this is admittedly a subjective work. 
argument that it could also be due to his poor imagination. 

This probably ironic statement, without mentioning relevant 
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Fakten, hilft nicht weiter. In der jüngsten mir bekannt gewordenen längeren 
Darstellung zur italischen Phonologie (Meiser 1986) habe ich nichts 
gefunden, was gegen die Annahme sprache. Die von Meiser festgestellte 
Postsynkopalitat beweist nichts, denn ein solches Lautgesetz kann 


jahrhundertelang wirksam bleiben, wie bekanntlich die urgermanische 
Frikativierungsregel bis ins Althochdeutsche wirksam blieb (vgl. das 
Lehnwort Schrift zu schreiben). Meiser (1986: 105) schreibt zwar: ,Jünger 
[als eine Reihe anderer Lautwandel] ist die Spirantisierung der Okklusiven 
vor 1." Er sieht ein hohes Alter der oskisch-umbrischen Frikativierungsregel 
aber lediglich durch die ungesicherte Etymologie von osk. afti tangiert, 
dessen Etymon ,ungedeutet" sei. Das scheint mir wenig beweiskraftig. — 
Edgar C. Polomé wies in der Diskussion auf andere Lautwandel zwischen 
labialen und velaren Frikativen entlang der Nordseeküste hin und in diesem 
Zusammenhang insbesondere auf Bonebrake (1979). Doch scheint mir der 
umbrisch-keltisch-niederländische Wandel in seiner Spezifik aus dem 
Bestand gewóhnlicher lautsubstituierender Veründerungen herauszufallen. 
Das genannte Werk bietet keine Erklarung. 


Der indogermanische Teil der Skizze folgt Vennemann (19882). 


Als prosodische Eigenschaft in die späteren Superstratsprachen Paläo-Ita- 
lisch, Keltisch und Germanisch vererbt. 


5. Der Name der Landeshauptstadt München? 


Abstract 


This paper, written for a general audience, discusses the name of Munich, the Ba- 
varian capital. München has had an unquestioned etymology for nearly 500 years. 
Bavarian children learn at elementary school that the city's name, which is first 
mentioned a. 1158 in a Latin document as ... apud Munichen x... near Munichen', 
is derived from Middle High German munich 'monk' (« Greco-Latin monachus, 
monacus). Munich has a monk in its city-arms, which is believed to corroborate 
the etymology. 


The article rejects this proposal as a folk-etymology. Many other European 
settlements, not only in Germany, have the same or similar names based on a root 
+mun-, e.g. Moigny (France), Monkton (several times in England, e.g. in Devon- 
shire, a. 1244 Muneketon, and in Durham, a. 1104-8 Munecatun), Mugnone (Tus- 

cany), Stazzo Municca (Sardinia); quite a few occur in the Iberian Peninsula (villa 
Munapa [a. 1057], Munalia, Muniain, etc.) and especially in the Basque Country 
(Muniota, several instances of Mufieca and Mufiecas, Monein [a. 1154 Munins], 
Munhoa, Mun). It is proposed that München and similar names are based on the 
Vasconic root mun-, which in Basque means 'shore, bank, elevation'. It is argued 
that the name of Munich, whose historical nucleus lies on an elevation on the left 
bank of the Isar river (the Old City Terrace including the Petersbergl), is derived 
from the mun- root as tMun-ic-um (built like Tur-ic-um, the Roman name of 

Zurich), older *Mun-ic-a 'the place on the river terrace'. 


Several other toponyms are discussed in the paper, including the river name 

Isar and settlement names terminating in -furt 'ford' such as Ochsenfurt, 
Schweinfurt, Katzenfurt, Frankfurt, Honigfurt, and Gótzenfurt. The first constitu- 
ents of the latter are not interpreted as names of animals (ox, swine, cat), German 


tribes (the Franks), victims (honey), and idols, but as prehistoric words with a 
hydronymic significance. 


On the question of which language and from which period the name of the 
State capital Munich and what it means, there was almost a 

unity for half a millennium. For example, in the lexicon of Bavarian 
Place names! under Munich: 
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The settlement name is first found in 1158 as a locality name. 

nung ... apud ('near') Munichen. Further evidence is 1283 Munich 

[etc.]. Latinizations include ... de Monaco (1174-1180), ... de Mona- 

cho (ca. 1220-1240) and ca. 1583 Monachium, 1588 also Munichium. 

Aventin explains the name in 1533: Duke Hainrich, the twelfth duke in Bavaria, 

has built the city of Munich on the grounds of the Scheftlarn monastery, therefore 
The city of Munich has been named and uses a Munich for its coat of arms. The 
Place name is to be placed in Middle High German munich 'monk' and refers 

a spiritual settlement. The Latinized forms are based on Latin 

monachus or Italian monaco 'monk'. 


This view seems to be generally accepted. I have read in the professional literature 
ture found no place where it was disputed. In Munich 

Colleagues who grew up here assure me that it is so self-evident, 

that it is even taught in local history classes in elementary schools 

become. 


The Süddeutsche Zeitung has recently dealt several times with the story 

of Munich. Rudolf Reiser pointed out my opinion 

pointed out that the name of Munich had nothing to do with monks. He 

However, it is not written what the meaning of the name of the city is 

in my opinion, although it would be more interesting for the readers 

to get to know a new interpretation of the name of the state capital. 

than merely learning that the old interpretation has recently been questioned 
I have certainly not mentioned the reasons that have led me 

led to deviate from Aventine's view. 


Reiser bases his comments on my article 

“On the explanation of Bavarian water and settlement names”.' There is 
my interpretation of the Munich name is hidden in fufinotes and 

takes a back seat to general statements on the problem of place names. 
knowledge and the criticism of existing views, so that Reiser — 

as perhaps other readers — the essence of my proposal 

I would therefore like to take this opportunity to share my 
Munich-Etymology here not as a footnote, but as an independent 
article, without many technical details, but 

with some additional explanations. 


5.1. It's not just about Munich 
My article "Explaining Bavarian water and settlement names" 


is, as the title already expresses, not primarily about 
from the place name Munich. Rather, it is about a linguistic 
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historical classification of some of the old Bavarian place names in the 
earliest European name layer. The sections of the essay deal with 
because also in this order mainly from Osterhofen, Partenkirchen- 

chen, Chiemsee and Chieming, Füssen, Epfach, Munich, Münnerstadt, 
Münchberg and Mónchberg, Schwabmünchen and Manching, Isar, Isen 

and Ismaning, Bischofsheim, Penzberg; in the course of the essay, 

which touches numerous other waters and settlements, e.g. Partnach, 
Prien, Waldmünchen and Passau. 


The correct linguistic classification of these and thousands of 

other names are the insatiable urge of linguistic laypeople 

to choose place names according to their similarity to words in everyday language. 
understand, and that usually means: misunderstanding them. These interpreters 

do not take into account that the place names as well as the 

mentioned places are generally older than their first occurrence in Ur- 

customers or other documents. In linguistics, this is called 

the interpretation of a word of obscure origin from modern 

Language perception is a folk etymology. What I am claiming is that the 
Connection of those place names to words of the modern language or 

mainly to German words — or also to German [3 person names 

men — has the character of folk etymology. This corresponds to the 

Unfortunately, the field of onomastics is not up to the international standard of 
Research. For example, the lexicon of Bavarian place names by Wolf-Armin 

Frhr. von Reitzenstein certainly a work of rank and as a collection of old 
Evidence of inestimable value, but at the same time it is a treasure trove for 
such folk etymological interpretations. On the same theoretical 

The basis is also, for example, the most recent presentation on English local 
onomastics' was developed. 


Such an approach does not take into account the fact that the place name 
men of the respective region in the core almost all also in the rest 
Europe and for that reason alone are not German (or English). 

lisch). 


It is also ignored that the Germans in Germany, especially 

especially in Bavaria, are Spátan communes, as are the Romans and 

even the Celts. Europe has been a part of the Neolithic period since the Middle 

Thousands of years before the great time of the Celts, densely populated, was in the 4th « 
Millennium probably even — based on the resources available at that time 

sources — overpopulated for the first time) It is therefore true from the outset 


It is probable that the settlements in good locations date back to the earliest times of 
settlement of our continent after the last ice age. But since 

In numerous cases where a settlement name is recorded early, the 

ser is still the same in its essence today, one must conclude that in 

In many cases the name has been the same throughout the ages, which gives the place 
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was given at its creation, for example by transferring a na- 

turnamens, which designated a prominent feature of the landscape, 

on a developing settlement. For water bodies, the assumption is that there is a high 
Age of the names to an even greater extent.? In name research, 

this constancy of place names as an important discovery; it has 

pays attention to some well-known renamings of ancient settlements! 

Status of a principle, an axiom. 


5.2. Fords for oxen, pigs, hares (and Franks)? 


In the usual procedure in place name interpretation, each place name 
for itself by comparing it with the words of German (or Latin) 

or Celtic) rather than by comparison with other local 

names, it is overlooked that the interpretations are often already 
fail if the comparison is made only within the German 

language area. 


For example, it may seem plausible for a moment to change the name of the 

Lower Franconian town of Ochsenfurt (already 1288 Ohsenvurd?) like the 

English city of Oxford (912 Oxnaford') as 'a passable route for oxen 

But should Schweinfurt (ca. 720 Suinuurde) really be 

'a ford suitable for pigs'? Did they really 

Pigs driven through the Main? And if so, was this so noticeable 

ous that the settlement there was named after it? And 

How do the people of Frankfurt (those on the Main and those on the Oder) fit into this 
approach? 


At Haßfurt (1230 Hasefurth), the game breaks off, instead of ‘a 

for hares passable ford' one finds explanations from Old Saxon, 

Old Czech, Lower Sorbian and from the name of the Chatti. Nir- 

On the other hand, one finds the idea that a ford is self-evident 

It is obvious to everyone, humans and animals, that it makes no sense at all 
to name them after a type of user, but at most after 

former waters, especially swamps, which were once covered by 

and indeed the Ochs, Frank, Swin and Has waters are in 

Germany and beyond." The same applies to 

Katzenfurt, Gansefurt, Gótzenfurt, Honigfurt and Kásevort. The initial 

The plausibility of the interpretations from today's German is thus proven 
as superficial and disappears upon closer inspection. 


Friedrich Rückert praises, as he calls it, in an autobiographical 

Poem both his birthday, May 16, which he celebrated at the beginning of 
poem, as well as his birthplace, whose name he did not specify. 

speaks, but describes it in turned couplets: 
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not only born 
I am in the middle of May, also in the middle of the Main. 
From Jean Paul's Bayreuth to Goethe's Frankfurt 
He is in the middle of the course where I was born the Main. 
Mainfurt should therefore be called my birthplace; 
It is called Weinfurt without the hiss in front of it."! 


His praise does not seem to me to be free of bitterness. Ruickert could not 

above explanations, otherwise he would not have to grieve 

need: Only a folk etymological understanding is the name 

Schweinfurt ugly.? Schweinfurt has as little to do with pigs as 

Ochsenfurt with Ochsen, like Frankfurt with Franken and - with this I am getting closer 
me to the central question — like Munich with monks. 


5.3. Who were the first Bavarians? 


The question should be more correct: Who were the first Europeans? 

According to most linguists, the Indo-Europeans — speakers 

of those languages, which also include Celtic, Latin and German 

along with Bavarian — in Europe, at least in Central Europe, not 

originally, but they are immigrants from the southeast. There are 

many signs that they had already been able to immigrate to 

found, not least the numerous words that emerge from the 

Indo-European cannot be explained and they therefore exclude them from the languages 
chen of the older populations must have taken over. 


If one considers that Europe north of the Alps during the 

last ice age, i.e. until about ten thousand years ago, very inhospitable 
and at most a few hunters, fishermen and gatherers a living 

basis, it follows inevitably that this part of the continent 

from the warmer [4 south, where the people 

livestock farming, and gradually also agriculture as new techniques 

of survival. 


Now, for half a century, there has been the view that in 

Southern Europe before the widespread Indo-Europeanization mainly languages 
of a single large family whose only surviving 

branch is Basque. For example, Johannes Hubschmid writes: "A 

widespread Mediterranean substrate, which together with the Basque 

and shows relationships to Eastern languages, is, however, 


chert."'? And accordingly Anne Heiermeier writes in a very critical 
ical discussion of Hubschmid's earlier statements: 
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This Iberian substrate has continued to exist in modern non-Indo-European 
Basque, 'the prehistoric language of Europe par excellence'...", 

found and is described by [Hubschmid] as a fairly sharply defined 
linguistic size already estimated for the ancient times. As such, it ranks 
with the character of a 'dialect' into the more or less loose 

Structure of that powerful non-Indo-European language family, which once 
Spain, Portugal, southern France, the Alps (Liguria) and certain Central 
maritime districts (Sardinia)." 


In fact, Basque has all the features of a relict language that 

on the westernmost edge of our continent — and even there only in difficult 
accessible mountain valleys — where it has been for thousands of years, 
demonstrably in the last few centuries, has shrunk and 

where its territory is shrinking even now. I call this old, 

originally southern European language family Old European or, since this 
name is already used differently by others", in honor of the 

only surviving branch of the family also Paleo-Basque. 


All that is needed now is to combine these views to arrive at the 

thesis that before Indo-Europeanization the languages of Europe 

north of the Alps as a result of the northern expansion of the southern Europeans 
belonged to this language family, so that almost all of Europe was Paleo-Basque 
This assumption explains why the Indo-European languages have 

tel and Western Europe have their amazing similarities, especially 

common loanwords and a common development of accent: 

They have these commonalities through contact with each other 

of the related and therefore similar languages of the Old European 

acquired from the previous European population. 


5.4. First come, first served 


But above all, this simple assumption explains — and I am now 

very close to my central question - why we have this everywhere in Europe- 

the same water and settlement names: The southern Europeans have their 
Technique of naming features of their natural environment, 

namely the waters, swamps, mountains, etc., and also their settlements, which 
they are mostly based on characteristic features of the natural environment 
named, brought from their southern European homeland and spread throughout Europe. 
ropa." They were able to do this because before their arrival almost everything 
was unnamed; much of it was previously covered by ice. And the Indo-Germanic 
have adopted these names and simply added their own languages 

in accordance with the principle of name constancy. Each entry 
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Migration wave took over these names from its predecessors: in Bavaria 
lastly the Celts, from these the Romans, from these again the 

Germanic tribes. Even the Americans were about to take over and 

to continue the integration into one's own language system. 

Until recently, you only had to drive on the A8 towards 

Salzburg and pay attention to the exit "Lake Chiemsee". 


The last completed phase of this name tradition — from the Romans 

to the Germanic tribes — we can clearly see in Bavaria, namely in the 

few settlements that, due to their economic or military 

Importance are mentioned in Roman sources, e.g. at Augsburg (Au- 

gusta), Kempten (Cambodunum), Epfach (Abuzacum), Partenkirchen 

(Partanum) and Passau (Batava). Of course, this also applies to rivers and 
Mountains, such as the Danube (Danuvius), the Lech (Licus) and the Alps (Al- 

pes). It may be considered certain that this was the case for the thousands in Roman 
Sources of unmentioned place names also apply. 


5.5. The name of the Isar 


The name of the Isar, in the 8th/9th century /sara, is in this or slightly 
modified form (e.g. Isura, Isana, Isala, Isandra) in Europe north of the 

Alps are unusually common and widespread. The best known are 

be: the Isére (Isara) in France, the Yser (Isara) in Belgium, the Ijssel 

(Isala) and Ijsendoorn (Isandra) in Holland and the Ure (Isura) in England, 
Furthermore, in Bavaria, of course, the Isen (Isana) with the name of her 

ten Markt Isen, not forgetting the Isebeks all over Germany, 

Ice streams, iron streams and the like. Ismaning (806-809 [copy 

of 824] Isamanninga) is located on the Isar; Isamana would be a 

habitable stream name, but the stream seems to have disappeared or been renamed, which 
the name researchers have to complain about so many small bodies of water. 

outside Bavaria, near Isny, an Isine is documented in 1290, which is the place of- 
ve obviously given its name. Accordingly, settlement names 

such as Eisenach and Eisleben and in France Isigny (from Isiniacum) to 

judge. 


The root Is- of these water names is generally used for Indo- 

Germanic root *eis-, *is- 'to move violently, to hurry', ob- 

equal to the nature of the rivers of this name sometimes only for parts 
of its course, but mostly does not fit at all. 


The root Is- is also found unusually frequently in southern Europe. 

fig, e.g. in old Italian river and settlement names such as Isella, Isasca, 
Iseste, Isarcus (Eisack), Isapis, Isaurus. In Sardinia a stream name 

Riu Isalle in front of and near the name of a lost village 
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Isalli, and a landscape name Isallai. In the Basque Country there is a 
Valley the municipality of Izura. 


For the southern European /s-names, the connection with the still in 
some modern Basque words recognizable root iz- 'water, 

River' has already been suggested." I extend this interpretation to 

the names of water bodies and the settlement names derived from them north of the 
Alps. In particular, I consider the name of our Isar to be pre-in- 
Dogermanic, namely for Paleo-Basque. Is-ar- means [5 'river', 

where the derivation element -ar- of this general designation presumably 
a specific, but after so many millennia no longer recognizable 

bare distinction. And /sar-a means 'the Isar', thus 'the (so 

and similar) river': The ending -a added to a noun is the 

Paleo-Basque definite article 'the/that' — just like in today's 

tigen Basque, cf. e.g. gizon 'man', gizona 'the man'. 


5.6. Munich and the Münchner Kindl 


Munich names are not only known in Bavaria and its surroundings, but also in 
spread throughout Europe north and south of the Alps. The appeal of the 

Word for monk, Middle High German münich, which derives from the Greek- 

The fact that the name derives from the Latin monachus or monacus is purely coincidental. 
thousands of names, it is inevitable that here and there one will be remembered 
It should be noted that the evidence, which is in the Latin 

1158 appears, apud Munichen reads, which means 'near Munich'. 

chen' and not 'with (the) monks'; that would be apud mona- 

cos. There is no evidence for Aventine's interpretation 'among (the) monks'. 
point other than the phonetic sound. It is based on pure guessing and is 

thus pre-scientific. In the same way, people have 

before the beginning of place name research, the names of their settlements 

This is proven by numerous local coats of arms: the cow for Kühbach, 

the feet for Füssen, the horse's head for Roßhaupten etc. I do not want the 
Murder Munich children, as I have been accused of; I only want to clarify 

make it clear that the monk in the coat of arms of our state capital is the same 
owes its origins to childlike, creative imagination. 


In my article "Explaining Bavarian water and settlement 

I have chosen the oldest form of the Munich name Munica as the 
constructed, besides the romanized form Municum (formed like Turi- 
cum, today Zurich). Numerous names in France and England suggest 
despite linguistic changes, recognize that they have the same 

origin like our Munich, namely Munica or Mu- 

nicum, often with another form of the ending, such as Muniacum or Mu- 
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naca; e.g. in France Moigny (ca. 1350 Moigniacum), in England several 
rere Monkton (e.g. in Devonshire, 1244 Muneketon; and in Durham, 
1104-8 Munecatun). 


Place names with the root mun-, even real Munich names 

also exists in Southern Europe; e.g. on the Iberian Peninsula villa Munapa 
(1057), Munalia, Muniain, especially in the Basque Country Muniota, several Mu- 
fieca and Muñecas, Monein (1154 Munins), Munhoa, Mun; in Tuscany 

Mugnone; in Sardinia Stazzo Municca." 


5.7. Munich on the Isar: the riverside terrace town 


To get to the bottom of the meaning of these names, I would have to 

Visit places and see what they have in common now, 

but above all — through archive studies — in the past. 

exceeds the capacity of an individual; it can only be achieved through the 
Community of European place-name researchers in the future 

But I can at least rely on the name of our state capital. 

make clear what is important. 


What did Munich look like in the old days? Lorenz Maier" writes: "The 
Munich's city centre lies on the first lower terrace of the Isar, 

not actually in the area of the riverbed and its branches." 

But what concerns "location and extent of the pre-urban 'villa Munichen 
If you find it, you can "surely look for it on the terrace of the old town." 


n 


Richard Bauer writes in Left and Right of the Isar: "Munich was 

not on the Isar, but at a safe distance from it. ... Almost 

One kilometer separated the so-called Heinrichsstadt (the oldest walled city) 
which reached to the tower of the Old Town Hall in the east) from the actual 

Only those that clearly extend over the terrain of valley, 

ger and Graggenau (the so-called 

Old Town level, whose edge is the Sendlinger Strafe, the Rindermarkt, the Pe- 
tersbergl, the Old Court and the Residence) guaranteed the first 

Citizens adequate protection from the annual floods 

the manifoldly shaped Isar." 


How could the original place, which is on and 

around which the later so-called Petersbergl was built, was named 

The most striking feature, which is particularly important for the residents 
was that - despite the economically important location at the narrowest 
Place of the river with convenient river crossing — kept dry feet, 

that one is not in the river area, but "on the first low- 

racial level", "on the [later so named] Old Town Terrace" settled 

(L. Maier) that one can see "quite clearly over the terrain of valley, 
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Anger and Graggenau raising western intermediate terrace (the so-called 
called the Old Town Level ...)" (R. Bauer). According to this description, 
Munich originally meant 'the place on the riverside terrace'. 


5.8. Munica: the place on the riverside terrace 


As stated above, in my opinion the oldest form of the name 

the state capital Munica. This name is old European (paleo-basic- 

kisch) and breaks down into Mun-ic-a according to the formal structure of that language. 
Also according to the form structure of that language, this word is from behind 

to be read forward: -a means 'the' as in modern Basque; -ic- 

is a building element with the general meaning 'location', see also 

Turicum, di Tur-ic-um, Zurich; and mun- means, as in today's 

Basque, 'bank, bank, elevation'." Munica means in the 

Paleo-Basque language of origin according to its linguistic structure and 

According to the evidence of today's Basque, exactly what it was according to the old 
Appearance of the settlement should mean: *the place on the river bank 

race'. 


Prof. Juan Luis Romän del Cerro (University of Alicante) has the element 
mun-, which due to the Romance sound development is mostly pronounced mon- 
appears, meanwhile with the one I discovered based on the Munich name 

mean meaning 'riverside terrace' ('terraza generalmente sobre un rio') in 
its database for researching the place names of the Iberian Peninsula 

He wrote to me and mentioned the following parallels [g from 

the provinces of Alicante, Castellón and Valencia: 


Moncofa (Castellón, 1284 Moncoffa [etc., always with evidence] ): 

This place is where Román quotes the following description by the author C. 
Sarthou: "El río Belcaide, que crossa su término en sus avenidas... encharca 
their waters in the fields." 


Munera de Segre: "Situado on the fluvial terrace of the Rio Segre. 


Moncada (Polinyà de Xüquer, Valencia, 1268 Muncada): "Situado en la 
terraza fluvial del río Xáquer (lat. Sucro)." 


Moncada (Valencia, 1234 Moncada, 1347 Muncada): "Situado en la 
Terraza fluvial between the rivers Turia and Carraixet." 


From the French Alps he mentions Monthion, "en terraza fluvial". 

With further research, many names will certainly be added, some 

But one thing seems certain to me: Only through the connection 

of philological, historical and geophysical recording of the place names 
and their sponsors in the pan-European context, the local 

onomastics from a guessing game for lovers into a serious 

Transforming science. 


«24 
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5.9. How old is Munich? 


A positive effect of my theory in this one facet, the German 

tion of the name of the state capital Munich (the theory as a whole 

encompasses more), is that it is suitable for breaking down rigid fronts of thought. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, Munich is a medieval 

Although there is no evidence for this, the name 

The meaning 'among the monks' only allows a German, not an older monastic 

The effect of this teaching is a narrowing of the angle of vision: everything 
Anything that suggests that Munich is older must be interpreted away. 

This is how it is done in all sciences, whether we regret it or not: 

The theory determines what counts as evidence, not the other way around. 


Here are just two examples, both of which refer to Rudolf Reiser's article? 
The first: If Munich only existed since the Middle Ages, 

then Erwin Schleich's interpretation of the so-called Old Room can be 
Peterskirche on the Petersbergl, the heart of Munich, as a 

Roman vault is not correct. Obviously the vault can 

then it must not be Romanic, it must be Romanic; you do not need that 

I am, if I understand Schleich's opinion on the 

Old space somewhere in the debate, met with decisive rejection 

The rejection was "tough", just as Rudolf Reiser put it in 

describes in his article. 


I am all the more pleased that Reiser himself has addressed this question very openly. 
discussed and even provides further evidence that supports a Roman coin 

I would also like to give it a little attention to the gradual sinking 

my teaching in the consciousness of contemporaries that this 

The question is completely open again and can be discussed without bias 

can; because I am of the opinion that Munich was one of the first Euro- 

peons after the Ice Age, at least 

Six thousand, or rather eight thousand years ago. One can be sure that 

taking of a late Roman, barely two thousand year old Munich 

undoubtedly feel on the safe side, and a new courage is taken. 


5.10. Munica = Munihha = Munich? 


The second example: The view that Munich means 'among the monks' 

chen', is only confirmed by the generally accepted Munichen 

(1158), Munich (1283), etc. This does not fit with the article in Reiser's 
Munihha, depicted with its text environment, is from one of the "Te- 

Gerneseer Alienation Lists" (around 1030). This could be according to the Old High 
German grammar can at best mean 'the monks', but that is in the 
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Older German did not have a meaningful name for a settlement. The result was, 

that in the past this Munihha was not the future state capital 

The lexicon of Bavarian place names mentions the evidence 

not at all. Lorenz Maier writes: "In general, it proved impossible 

lich, the place name and the associated settlement directly above 

Sources dating back to before 1158. Alleged evidence 

for Munich turned out to be wrong or untenable." And Ri- 

Chard Bauer is quoted by Reiser as saying that he had "sometimes 

The impression is that people are looking for arguments against a 

connecting line to our Munich." This Mu- 

nihha in a name series — together with Ouua [Au] between places near 

Freising and those west of Rosenheim - where no other 

another, similarly named place comes into consideration. So here too it becomes clear: 
The theory determines its evidence, not the other way round. I myself was 

This evidence, when I wrote my article "On the explanation of Bavarian water bodies 
and settlement names", otherwise I would have 

of course to support my reconstruction Munica in the 

field, because my theory predicts the occurrence of exactly these na- 

description, as will soon become apparent. 


In my article I did not use the form Munica next to Municum 

based on the oldest forms of the name, which I 

on Reitzenstein's lexicon, but based on the well-known 

Phenomenon that our oldest water and settlement names with 

due frequency to -a, while the output -um for the 

settlement names is a Roman innovation. The corresponding 

is also known from the river names, such as the Lech, which in ancient times was called 
ben its old European name Lika (attested as Licca) also a 

Roman name Licus. 


As is well known, the consonant k (the spelling c means 

yes the sound k) between vowels in the mouth of the Old High German conquerors 
of the Roman south in the place names found just as in 

Loanwords and as in the Old High German words themselves to the ch-sound, 
which in ancient times was mostly hh, at the end of the word h, later generally and up to 
ch was written. Here is an example of each: A place name found 

is the already mentioned Zurich, formerly in Latin Turicum (according to my 
according to my understanding originally Turica). A loanword is munih, later 
münch, today Mónch, but formerly in Latin monacus. A word of the 

Old High German language itself is mahhon, later to make, but earlier 

makon, cf. Low German maken, English to make. Munihha is therefore 

This so-called Old High German sound shift is the phonetic 

Continuation of the old European Munica that I set out. 
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It is gratifying that, with regard to Munihha, my theory also 

capable of breaking up hard fronts; for [7 this much is clear that the 
Spelling Munihha — and thus the form of the "Tegernseer Entfremdung" 
lists" — at the moment for the state capital 

can be taken, in which one no longer only depends on Munich, 

but rather from reconstructed Munica. Only if Ri- 

chard Bauer and Rudolf Reiser know what they are doing: When they have the receipt 
Munihha for our Munich, then they can no longer 

the meaning 'among the monks', then they rather swing 

to my line, because Munihha is the same as Munica. Still seems 

at least Bauer to defend himself against this unpleasant consequence, 
if he "tends to hold on to a monastic, monastic settlement" 

and if he further quotes Reiser as saying 

"These theses of Vennemann are certainly interesting, but they can 

in my opinion is not convincing. A derivation from pre-Indo-European 
Schen, Basque language roots is something sought after." To such 
Phrases ("cannot convince", "wanted something") 

As is well known, if you have no arguments. The latter can of course 
This is not surprising, because Bauer does not speak about language as 
Not as an expert, but as a layperson. 


5.11. Bavaria and Europe 


In my above-mentioned essay, I not only show that the name 

Munich has nothing to do with monks and the Isar is not a 'rushing river', 
but also, for example, that Bischofsheim was not the home of a bishop 

or is, but phonetic equivalents of names from England to Spain 

that Chieming and the Chiemsee are not named after an unknown 

Chiemo, but rather their exact equivalent in England 

ben; that Füssen as Fotes already attested in Roman times has nothing to do with feet 
but has exact equivalents in England; 

and that Penzberg is not named after an unknown Bonin or Bunni. 

is called (not even the name is documented, by a historical person 
personality of this name), but — as a former 

Pónnensperch (1275) — an old Bononia, whose name, with over- 

all lawful development, in Boulogne, France, and in 

Italian Bologna has exact equivalents." 


So perhaps I will be forgiven if, in my pride for my 
Bavarian adopted home with a quote from my own article end: 
"The toponyms considered above [ie water and settlement 
name] - especially when deeper penetration always leads to 
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It becomes clearer that similar derivations are possible for hundreds of others 
are — it is clear that the old Bavarian place names are cosmopolitan: Bavaria 
is not a parochial backworld, but since the earliest discovery 


Bung of the continent a part of Europe." 
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6. Linguistic reconstruction in the context of 
"European prehistory" 


Abstract 


The reconstruction of the oldest European river-names north of the Alps results in 
a reinterpretation of Hans Krahe's Old European hydronymy. While Krahe as- 

sumed an Indo-European origin for hydronyms occurring in large parts of Europe, 

a new analysis of Krahe's system points to a non-Indo-European agglutinating and 
suffix-prevocalizing source with initial accent and without vowel quantity. The ag 
glutinating and prevocalizing nature of the data is demonstrated by a morphologi- 
cal analysis of the derivational paradigms of Meda/Medama/Medamana and Ala/ 
Alma/Almana as Med-alMed-am-alMed-am-an-a and Al-a/Al-ma/Al-m-an-a (with 

syncope after the liquid). The initial accent was borrowed as a substratal feature 
into the three westernmost branches of Indo-European, Celtic, Italic, and Germanic 
(and also into Etruscan). The lack of vowel quantity is reflected in the occurrence 
of hydronymic doublets with long and short root vowels in their Indo- 

Europeanized reflexes, such as sxis-/xis- and *ur-/xür-. The often observed pre- 
dominance of the vowel a adds to the overall non-Indo-European picture. 


While the structure of the Old European hydronyms does not support an Indo- 
European origin, the structural and substantive similarities between the language 
of the Old European hydronymy and Basque are striking. Basque is therefore con- 
sidered a descendant of the Old European language family, which is named Vas- 
conic. It is proposed that after the last ice-age, peoples from southern Europe who 
spoke Vasconic languages populated western, northern, and large parts of central 
Europe before the advent of the Indo-European, naming important features of 


their environment in a uniform way with appellative expressions that were later 
taken over by successive non-Vasconic intruding populations. Many of these 
names have persisted until today, forming what is here called the Old European 
toponymy which includes Krahe's Old European hydronymy. 


6.1. Purpose 


In the present paper I would like to investigate a problem that is rarely dis- 
cussed either by linguists or by philologists but is of great importance in 
the context of a theory on which I have been working for a number of 

years. The theory addresses the question of the linguistic origin of Central 
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Europe, where by Central Europe I mean Europe north of the Alps, to the 
possible exclusion of the northern-most parts of Scandinavia and some 

areas of the Atlantic fringe?, and by linguistic origin I mean the develop- 
ments that resulted in the map of languages that we are able to draw, how- 
ever imperfectly, for the time of the beginning of the recorded history of 
this part of the world. The problem can be stated in a short number of 
statements. We can assume as fact that Central Europe has been inhabited 

by human beings at least since the end of the last ice-age about ten thou- 
sand [7.6 years ago. It is a generally held assumption that the Indo-Europe 
ans were not the earliest population to take possession of Central Europe. 
Those late-comers arrived north of the Alps sometime between the sixth 

and third millennia before our era. In view of these facts, it must be our aim 
to determine the structure and affiliation of the language or languages spo- 
ken in this territory before the spread of the Indo-European languages. 


This problem is, to be sure, not a new one. But as for attempts at solving 
it, I have found in the literature essentially only one kind of approach: the 
linguistic method of isolating 'non-Indo-European' features within the 
Indo-European languages of Central Europe and attributing them to 'sub- 
strate' languages. The most comprehensive and, in my opinion, most succes- 
cessful work in this vein, which however concerns the western fringe of 
Central Europe rather than its more central parts, was carried out by 

Pokorny (1927-30). Two recent studies concerning Central Europe in a 

narrower sense are Polomé (1990) and Hamp (1990). 


As for the present paper, I would like to follow an approach which is 

both linguistic and philological. It is philological inasmuch as it is heavily 
relies on texts, even though they are texts of a special and restricted kind. It 
is linguistic inasmuch as it applies the methods of internal and comparative 
linguistic reconstruction to the data provided in the texts. 


How can we talk, in philological terms, about European languages ante- 
dating the languages that we know, those spoken to the present day such as 
English or those which have at least a studied history such as Gothic? do 


we possess texts in which those languages reveal themselves? I believe that 
we do, even though we cannot gauge the degree of corruption which they 
suffered before they began enjoying that form of existence which we as 
philologists appreciate most, existence as written documents. The texts I 

am referring to are our oldest toponyms, in particular our oldest hydro- 
nyms. The scientific importance of these texts was most aptly and succesfully 
cinctly characterized by Rolf Bergmann of the University of Bamberg, a 
well-known onomatologist, in the following words: 


It is certain that hydronymy is the oldest European linguistic material 
has been handed down at all, and indeed every [217 scientific effort 
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worth to examine this tradition from a linguistic and historical perspective and 
to be evaluated layer by layer.? 


The present study endeavors to contribute to precisely this task. 


6.2. Krahe's 'Old European hydronymy' 


The scholar to be mentioned first and foremost in this context is Hans 
Crow. In the 1950s (Krahe 1954, 1957a, 1957b), he single-handedly, and 
without any recognizable precursors', created the theory of the 'Old Euro- 
Pean hydronymy' which, with some minor additions by others, is still the 
only theory of its domain. Critical remarks and reservations are welcome 
quently appeared in print over the years, as is only normal in regard to a 
theory of such scope. Yet no alternative theory has been proposed to date, 
which would be the only way of contesting a well thought-out system of 
hypotheses such as Krahe's 'Old European hydronymy'. The theory was 

well received when it first appeared, as part of a monograph on the con- 
contribution of linguistics to the reconstruction of European prehistory (Krahe 
1954). For example, Rix (1957: 90) wrote in his review of Krahe 1954: 


The more extensive 'systematic' part (pp. 48-172) starts from the phenomenon 

that the oldest, no longer interpretable from the individual languages, but nevertheless 
Indo-European looking water names of certain parts of Europe are a surprisingly 

bear a common character, both in the word material and in the mor- 

phological structure. Extensive lists (pp. 49-57; to be completed from 

numerous contributions by Krahe in BzN. 1-6) and tables (p. 58) of the names 

silence every doubt.' 


To judge by the frequency with which I have seen it cited with approval in 
the decades thereafter, it seems to enjoy a high level of respect, if not ac- 


reception. Nevertheless, excepting the magnificent presentation of a large 
part of its data base, I am convinced that nearly every aspect of the theory 
is wrong. Yet, in my judgment, Krahe's theory ranks among the great 

scientific achievements of our [213 era. I cannot review a theory presented in 
several monographs and numerous articles in a few sentences. However, 

for those who are not familiar with it, I will try to summarize it in a nut- 
shell. Some of the details will become clearer in my critical discussion later 
on. 


What had been known before Krahe was that some river names oc- 
curred several times, and that certain suffixes too recurred in different parts 
of Europe. Krahe discovered two things. First, he realized that the hydro 
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nyms formed a sophisticated morphological system. Later sections of my 

paper contains several examples. Yet, as a first illustration, I have selected a 
few instances and arranged them in such a way that the predictive power of 

the approach becomes apparent. 


Ava Aura Aula Auma Avantia 
Ara — Arla Arma Arantia 
Ala Alara — Alma Alantia 


Given these paradigms, and given a further basic name, eg Sala, the fol- 
lowing paradigm unfolds: 


Sala Salara — Salma Salantia 


It is, indeed, correct: All forms both of the premises and of the conclusion 
are attested as present-day or, more often, older names of European rivers. 
Krahe's is a truly amazing discovery, as everyone who has taken the trouble 
ble of studying the seemingly chaotic mass of European river names will 
admit. 


Second, Krahe discovered the enormous expanse of the hydronymy he 

what was studying. This is best illustrated with three maps from Tovar 1977b. 
The roots covered in the first two maps are the same as in the above mor- 
phological presentation. Tovar has added a few to Krahe's original exam- 

please. But still the pictures are far from complete, because the great majority 
of European hydronyms have not yet been integrated into a single survey 

covering the entire continent. 


The first map, Map 2, shows occurrences of Ala and its relatives Alara, 
Alma, Alantia, and others. Tovar's numbered circles on the map range from 
Spain to the British Isles and from Italy to Scandinavia and the Baltic, with 


some scattering farther east. 
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The second map, map 4, shows the Sala and its family extending [219.221 
from Spain to the British Isles and from the Adriatic to Scandinavia, with 
some scattering farther east. 


These maps also have predictive power, so to speak. Given yet another 

name from Krahe's hydronymy, eg, Vara, one expects to find the Vara 

and his family anywhere from Spain to the British Isles and from Italy or 
the Adriatic to Scandinavia and the Baltic, with perhaps a few occurrences 
farther east. A look at the third map, map 5, proves that this is exactly 
right. 


The morphological parallelism and the enormous extension of the Cen- 
tral European hydronyms are two discoveries of lasting value. Krahe wants 
rightly be remembered for this achievement. 


But Krahe not only made discoveries, he also offered an interpretation 
(Krahe 1963: 287-288). First, he states that both the roots and the word 
formation of the 'Old European hydronymy' are Indo-European. On this 

point Krahe was supported by a number of scholars of his time, eg by 

Kuhn in his 1967 review of Krahe's 1964 book: 'Bei den von Krahe auf- 

The series of river names presented here may be related to the Indo-German 
manic cannot be denied' (326)5 This is a remarka ble statement 

of agreement, considering the fact that Kuhn's review is for the most part a 
formidable criticism. 


Second, Krahe states that the Old European hydronymy, since it is 

shared by several but not all Indo-European languages, is neither Proto- 
Indo-European nor language specific but represents an intermediate, 

Western Indo-European layer in which the European division of the Indo- 
European languages participate, namely Germanic, Celtic, Italic, Illyric, 
Baltic and, to a small degree, Slavic — languages which share other lexical 
and grammatical properties as well. 


Third, Krahe states that on account of its great structural and semasio- 
logical archaism the Old European hydronymy must have been fully de- 


veloped no later than the first half of the second millennium BC 

Other linguists working in the spirit of Krahe include Wolfgang P. 

Schmid and his student Jürgen Udolph who, in 1990, published his habili- 
tation thesis on the position of the Polish hydronymy within the Old Euro- 
peanut hydronymy; and in Great Britain Theodora Bynon who, as Theodora 
Geiger (1963-1965), wrote one of the [223 classic works on the Central 
European hydronymy, and Wilhelm Nicolaisen. Nicolaisen in particular 

has made every effort, in an impressive series of articles (1957, 1966, 
1971, 1982a, 1982b, 1991), to convince the scientific community, 


especially in Great Britain and with regard to the British Isles, of the 
Validity and fruitfulness of Krahe's theory. 
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Those scholars have not stopped where Krahe ended his work, rather 

they have further developed his theory. For example, Wolfgang P. Schmid 
has suggested that the language of the Old European hydronymy is not an 
intermediate layer but simply Proto-Indo-European itself, and Jiirgen 
Udolph has attempted to demonstrate that Slavic is a full member of the 
Old European group of languages." 


Nevertheless I consider Krahe's work on the Old European hydronymy, 
especially his monographs of 1963 and 1964, a good starting point for me 
own investigation into the language or languages of Old Europe. Crow has 
penetrated the hydronymic word structure more deeply than any other work 
on the subject matter and presented the morphology with admirable clarity 
in didactically skilful tabulations (see the reproduction below).? 


6.3. On the Old European toponymy 


Even though the term 'Old European hydronymy' has become firmly es- 
tablished, I prefer to speak more generally of the Old European toponymy. 
One reason is that the term 'Old European hydronymy' has become practical 
cally synonymous with Krahe's interpretation of the Old European hy- 
dronymy, so that, eg, to say that the Old European hydronymy might not 

be Indo-European can be considered self-contradictory because according to 
to Krahe's approach the term covers precisely those Old European river 
names that are, in his opinion, Indo-European, to the exclusion of possible 
pre-Indo-European names with which the theory is not concerned." Be- 

sides the desire to avoid this terminological clash, the following are mine 
reasons. 


The oldest settlement names in Central Europe preserve many hydro- 

nyms that have themselves been lost. Many brooks have been [224 destroyed 

in the course of history, often by the very settlements that had been named 
after them. Many rivulets, even if they survived the destructive forces of 
settlement and agriculture, have lost their old names in favor of some 
modern descriptive terms such as Miihlenbach. As a matter of fact, in a 
region that I have studied closely, the land between the Eifel and the Rhine, 
to the west of Bonn and Cologne, the most frequent hydronym is Miihlen- 

bach 'mill brook, closely followed in frequency by Miihlengraben 'mill 

leat'. Often rivers and lakes bear the names of settlements, in a manner 
which is obviously secondary. For example, the Starnberger See, named 

after the city of Starnberg, used to be called Wiirmsee, after the river Wiirm 
that runs through it; see von Reitzenstein 1991: sv Even that name is 

clearly secondary; an original name of the lake is not known. 
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We can only suspect that a settlement name such as Ismaning near Mu- 

nich, 9th century Isamanninga (von Reitzenstein 1991: sv), preserves an 

old hydronym */samana, even though no body of water with a similar 

name can now be found there. The reason for assuming a hydronymic de- 

rival is twofold. First, we know that many settlement names derive 

from, or are even identical with, river names. Second, thanks to Krahe we 
know the structure of the old form of many river names, and xIsamana 

looks precisely like an old river name, with a root and a sequence of suf- 
fixes as identified by Krahe.!! Third, Ismaning is, like Munich, situated on 
the Isar (« Isara), and 30 km east of Ismaning lies Isen on the Isen 

(« Isana?), both of them river names identified by Krahe; see his table I 
below, second row of examples. A tributary *xIsamana of the Isar would fit 
perfectly into this system of is-names. It would therefore not be appropriate 
ate to exclude settlement names such as Ismaning from the study of the 
language or languages of Old Europe. 


Hans Bahlow was a German onomatologist who was much despised by 
philologists because of his poor philological scholarship. Despite that he 
was the only scholar who attempted to do comparative work on the entire 
Central European toponymy, both hydronyms and settlement names. In 

scope his work rivals, and indeed surpasses, Krahe's. Bahlow (see Espe- 


cially Bahlow [1965] 1985), has shown in particular that many seemingly 
recent [225 settlement names encapsulate old hydronyms and may thus be 
included in the study of the Old European names. 


These are some initial reasons why I prefer to speak of the Old Euro 
peanut toponymy. Yet the motivation for this generalization of Krahe's ter- 
minology will become clearer as this paper develops. 


6.4. A critique of Krahe's morphology of the Old European 
hydronymy 


I shall begin the exposition of my own theory by looking somewhat more 
closely at the two tables which occur in near-identical form in the two 
books of Krahe's I mentioned." In the top row of table I, Krahe lists the 
suffixes identified in the river names. 
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-a (-0-) 
-ia (-io-), -ua (-uo-) 


-ma (-mo-), -na (-no-) 
-ra (-ro-), -la (-lo-) 


-nta (-nto-) / -ntia (-ntio-) 
-sa (-so-) / -sia (-sio-) 
-sta (-sto-) 


-ka (-ko-) 


-ta (-to-) 


It is apparent that Krahe considered the consonantal suffixes to be post- 
vocalized, ie, with the vowel following the consonant. This postvocalizing 
interpretation is also evident in the way Krahe relates the items in the rows 
to the items in the leftmost column where, surprisingly from a linguistic 
point of view, he does not enter roots or derived stems but complete words 
ending, for the most part, in a vowel. To these he adds his suffixes which 
Therefore also have to end in a vowel so that the derived form will be again 
suitable as a derivative base. 


Krahe illustrates his conception of the derivational relation in table II. 
Thus, starting with Ava at the top of the leftmost column, he adds his vari- 
ous suffixes, obtaining in succession Avia, Auma, Avena/Avona (where, 
incidentally, it remains unclear what determines the medial vowel, con- 
sidering that the base is Ava and the suffix -na?); then aura, auras and 


Avara, then Aula, where the [22g final vowel of the base in the leftmost 
column is sometimes deleted, sometimes preserved, before the suffix. Then 
Avanta and Avantia/Aventia, where the termination of the base is either the 
same vowel or a different one, viz. e (while it is again unclear what motive 
fathers the choice); and finally Ausa. 


Any member of this first row of derivatives may now become a new 

derivational base, at least in principle. Krahe illustrates this with the under- 
scored example, Ausa. By entering the Ausa thus arrived at in the leftmost 
column — note the long descending straight line connecting the derived 

rightmost Ausa with the basic leftmost Ausa — and applying the same suf- 

fixes arranged in the top row over again, exactly as in the first run, he de- 
rivers Ausava, Ausona, etc. 


Again, starting with Ala in the leftmost column, Krahe derives, in a first 
run, Alia and Aleja, then Alava, then Alma and Almos, etc. 


These derivatives may now also be entered in the leftmost column 

and become the base of a second derivational run using the same suffixes 

as in the first run. This is shown with the underlined example, Alma, which 
in the second run yields Almia, Almana etc. 
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Even though, as I remarked earlier, this morphological network of hy- 

dronyms represents one of the great philological discoveries of our time, 

the linguistic analysis presented for it by Krahe is questionable. I want now 
show what a correct analysis should look like. 


In an article about names in -mana and -mina (Krahe 1957a), Krahe 
suggests that these terminating sequences are composed of an m-suffix and 
an n-suffix, and he explicitly divides them as -ma-na and -mi-na (p. 26). 
His examples are arranged in a table (p. 23); the first one also occurs 
table II of his later book, Ala, Alma, Almana/Almina. To these names he 
compares Medamana (present-day Mettmann near Düsseldorf) and also 

Metama, older xMedama.'6 * Medama is also the probable source of the 
English toponyms Meden (Nottinghamshire, a. 1300 Medme) and Medina 

(Isle of Wight, 13th c. Medeme), cf. Geiger 1965: 239." To these we may 
add *Meda, a name form which Krahe himself does not list but which is 
recognizable in the name of the river Meede, a tributary of the Oste nearby 
Zeven, and in old names such as Mede-lo, Mede-here, etc. (cf. Bahlow 
1985: sv Medenbach). 


I will now carry out a linguistic analysis of these two sets of [229 exam- 
ples which is in accordance with the methods of general morphology. It 

will yield the opposite result of what the data suggested to Krahe. First, one 
has to analyze the two paradigms, 


Ala Meda 


Alma Medama 
Almana Medamana 


as members of a single inflectional paradigm, i.e. one will identify and 
isolate what is common to all forms of both paradigms. That is the term 
nation-a: 


Al-a Med-a 
Alm-a Medam-a 
German-a Medaman-a 


The correctness of this part of the analysis is underlined by a comparison of 
Krahe's pair Alma/Almos, whose second element belongs to a different 
inflectional paradigm and is accordingly divided as Alm-os. -After this 

first operation we are left with only stems. 


Al-Med- 
Alm- Medam- 
Alman- Medaman- 
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Since the remainder of the paradigm has nothing else in common, we 

now have to look into the individual stem-formation paradigms and first 
identify that which all forms of the paradigm have in common. This is the 
root of the paradigm, here al and med, respectively. 


Al-Med- 
Al-m- Med-am- 
Al-man- Med-aman- 


By eliminating the roots — rather, by replacing them with variables, W; and 
W2, in order to be able to speak about the classes to which the two roots 
belong — we receive the following representations: 


Wi- W2- 
Wi-m- W?2-am- 
W|-man- W»2-aman- [230 


Here the first line indicates that the bare root may be used as a stem in the 
inflectional paradigm, namely before the termination -a. For the continuing 
analysis however that line is superfluous, and we can dispense with it: 


WN-m- W?2-am- 
W|j-man- W?-aman- 


Next we look again into the individual stem-formation paradigms and 

search for whatever is common to all forms of the paradigm. It is W;-m in 

the left-hand paradigm, W»-am in the right-hand paradigm. With variables 

Sti and St? for the two classes of stems we receive the following representation- 
tations: 


Sti- Stz- 
St;-an- St2-an- 


Before I proceed with the analysis, something needs to be said about that 
stem formation difference between the classes St; and Sta; this difference 
did not escape Krahe either, despite his different approach. Stems of class 
St, are formed by adding just the consonant -m- to roots of class W4, while 
stems of class St? are formed by adding -am- to roots of class W2. thesis 
two expansions of the roots are likely not to be two different suffixes; 
Rather the suffix form without a vowel is probably derived from suffix 
forms with a vowel by syncope. Whether a vocalized or a vowelless suffix 
form occurs is determined by the final consonant C of the root: If C is the 
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liquid /, the vowelless suffix form is chosen; if it is the plosive d, the vo- 
calized suffix form is chosen. The rule is actually more general: It is ultimate 
materially motivated by the susceptibility of the sequence of phonemes 

[VCVmV] to undergo syncopation of its medial vowel, namely as a func- 

tion of the phonetic nature of the consonant C. Thus, membership in the 

two root classes Wi and W» is partly determined on phonological 

grounds." 


Now I return to the analysis of the two stem-formation paradigms. The 

first of the two remaining lines merely expresses the fact that stems of the 
two stem formation classes St; and Sta belong to the inflectional paradigm 
considered here, ie, they may occur before the termination -a. But since then 
there is nothing left to analyze in this line, we can dispense with it and are 
left with the following line: [231 


Stj-an- St?-an- 


The two remaining elements are, except for the internal stems, identical. 
The identical part is apparently another suffix, -an-. It doesn't show 


allomorphy of the kind noted for the m-suffix, but that is simply a conse- 
quence of the fact that the two stems preceding it both end in the same con- 
sonant, m. When we look into Krahe's tables and choose as a stem the root 
ar- as in Krahe's Ara in his leftmost column, then the addition of the 
n-suffix in Krahe's fifth column, the -na/no-column, indeed yields the 
syncopated form, Arna. 


Summing up the analysis, we obtain the following display of the two 
paradigms we started out with: 


Al-a Med-a 
Al-ma Med-am-a 
Al-m-an-a Med-am-an-a 


The consonantal suffixes of the Old European hydronomy have thus 
proved themselves to be prevocalizing rather than postvocalizing. 


The major suffixal vowels are a/i, as in this example, -an-/-in-. But suf- 
fixal u is not infrequent, eg in the name of the Meduna in the Veneto 

(Krahe 1963: 294). So e and o occur, as Krahe's tables show, but they are 
relatively infrequent and may have been regional variants, perhaps 

weakened forms of i and u, perhaps even of a. Thus we have a/i/u as that 
major suffixal vowels. This set is reminiscent of ablaut, especially in Ger- 
manic where these vowels derive from the Indo-European o grade, basic 

grade (with raising), and zero grade (with anaptyxis), respectively. And 
indeed Krahe (1963: 301, 1964: 73) assumed that this variation reflects 
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Indo-European suffix ablaut; he used this feature of the hydronymy as one 
argument for his thesis that his hydronymy was Indo-European. But since then 

the meanings of the hydronymic suffixes (or suffix forms) are unknown, 

there exists no evidence to decide whether, eg, -an-/-in-/-un- are ablaut 
alternants of the same suffix, three different suffixes, or something else. A 
number of distributional facts, eg that -un- also occurs outside the Ger- 

manic area and that u not only occurs in anaptyctic environments but also 

in others (-as-/-is-/-us-, -ast-/-ist-/-ust-), suggests that the hydronymic suf- 
fixes are either not ablauting or not Indo-European. [232 


6.5. The agglutinating structure of the language of the Old European 
toponymy 


The preceding analysis makes the language to which the analyzed names 
belong, that is, the language which Krahe has investigated and which I 
prefer to call the language of the Old European toponymy, appear to be an 
agglutinating language. 


The agglutinating character of the language of the Old European 

toponymy becomes particularly transparent when suffixes reverse theirs 
relative order, as in the following set of analyzed names; the examples in 
the left column are taken from Krahe 1963: facing p. 296, the others are 
taken from various sources. 


r-suffix st-suffix r — st st-r 

Al-ar-a Ag-is-a Ac-r-is-a Al-is-ra 

Sal-ar-a Ab-is-a And-r-is-a Wil-is-ra or 
Wil-ust-ra 

Alb-ar-a Alb-ist-a Ind-r-ist-a Seg-ust-er-on 


6.6. The non-Indo-European character of the language of the Old 
European toponymy 


I started by observing that Krahe analyzed the suffixes of his river names as 
postvocalizing, and showed that they were more properly analyzed as pre- 
vocalizing. I also suggested that the language to which they belonged was 
agglutinating. Does it matter? Does it matter whether we place our hyphens 

in Medamana as Meda-ma-na or Med-am-an-a? 


I think it does. I think it even comes to the point where the entire inter- 
pretive part of Krahe's theory is revealed to be wrong. By analyzing the 
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consonantal suffixes as postvocalizing Krahe gave them an Indo-European 
appearance. Eg, suffix representations such as '-na (-no-)' and '-ta (-to-)' 
are precisely what Indo-Europeanists are accustomed to: They look to them 
like suffixes of the perfect passive participle. 


Something to Indo-Europeanist. He naturally looked at his material 

through Indo-European spectacles. The same is true of his students and 

most other linguists who have ever looked at his [233 material and his the- 
ory. It is my conviction that a general linguist — one not indoctrinated with 
Krahe's theory — would not hypothesize that the structure of Krahe's Old 
European hydronyms were Indo-European. Indo-European - including the 
ancestral language, Proto-Indo-European — was of the inflecting, fusional 
type.type. To a general linguist Krahe's hydronyms appear much more like 
words from Turkish, Finnish, Japanese or any other agglutinating, suf- 
fixal-collocating language. Also the suffixes themselves do not look specific 
cifically Indo-European. Suffixes with their phonetic substance - the 
meanings are unknown - can be found in almost every other language of a 
sufficiently high degree of syntheticness. To take a language not suspected 
to be that of the Old European hydronymy and whose suffixes are further- 

more to some extent analyzed as postvocalized, which makes them appear 


very similar to Krahe's suffixes: Finnish? has derivational i, u, o, 

i + a, io, yes, u +a, va, ma, mo, in, ne, nne, ri, la, lo, nta, nti, nto, nne 
(“nte), s, isa, (i)sta, is + ta, sto, kka, ta + a, tta + a, ita." Since these suf- 
fixes are obviously not Indo-European, clearly the Indo-European character 

of the hydronymic suffixes, even if understood in Krahe's way, is far from 
certainly. 


Krahe was convinced that the language of his hydronymy was Indo- 

European. This conviction was important to him. It was thesis no. 1 (ex- 
plicitly so in 1963: 3). It was therefore natural that he tried to find Indo- 
European etymologies for the roots of his hydronyms as well. For a linguist 
who does not share his a priori conviction, his root etymologies are not all 
cogent or even plausible. 


Krahe's best etymologies are presumably those whose root meaning is, 

from a modern point of view, simply 'water' or 'flow' (Krahe 1963: 289), 
because the considerable number of water words so used suggests that 

When the rivers were named with their help, they carried shades of meaning 
that have been lost in time.?' But several of Krahe's etymologies are, on the 
contrary, so specific that I doubt that prehistoric people would hit upon 
such modern-feeling concepts as name bases. Bahlow (1985: passim) as- 

serts that prehistoric people named natural objects, in particular rivers, for 
what they were, stressful aspects of the objects that mattered to them, eg 
their degree, or particular kind, of swampiness. I don't know how Bahlow 
acquired this particular piece of knowledge, but [234 on methodological 
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grounds I prefer some such constraint to the liberal attitude of Krahe (1963: 
292-294, 1964: 60-61) who admits color adjectives, abstract concepts of 
motion such as velocity, objects of advanced civilization such as dams, and 
even arithmetical concepts such as numerals and geometric-relational con- 
cepts such as Latin medius as bases for river names (the latter eg for the 
Med-streams discussed earlier, which according to Krahe are all 'streams 

in the middle')." Therefore I think that Krahe's conception of the Old 
European hydronymy as Indo-European breaks down not only on morpho- 

logical reasons but also because of the semantic inadequacy of most of his 
root etymologies. 


To summarize, I think Krahe's observations concerning the fundamental 
morphological regularity and the great extension of the Old European hy- 
dronymy are ingenious and elegant. These are research results that will 
endure, no matter how Krahe or I or anyone else in the future might inter- 
pret them. But at the same time I consider Krahe's central interpretive 
contention to be wrong. Neither the roots nor the suffixes nor, in particular, 
the word structure of Krahe's Old European hydronyms are Indo-Euro- 

pean. The identification of the hydronymic roots with Indo-European roots 

for the most part yields semantically unsatisfying results, the suffixes are 
not specific enough to be identified as Indo-European, and the word structure 
ture is agglutinative and is thus a fortiori non-Indo-European.? 


6.7. Grammatical sketch of the language of the Old European 
toponymy 


If the language of the Old European toponymy, on the evidence of its hy- 
dronymic part, was not Indo-European, the first question to address con- 
cerns the grammatical structure of this language. Can we say more about it? 
than that it was suffixal-agglutinating? 


I think we can indeed, even though it will prove difficult to transcend 

the level of the word structure of the language, given the fact that our only 
material consists of one-word names. In the present section I will attempt 

to present a grammatical sketch of the language: phonology (vowels, quan- 
tity, consonants, syllable structure, accent), morphology (inflection, word 
formation, suffix [235 structure), a speculative remark on word order syntax, 
as well as a number of more specific topics. 
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6.7.1. Word structure and syllable structure 


The morpheme and syllable structure of the language are both simple, as is 
to be expected for an agglutinating language, and they are in harmony with 
the relevant preference laws (cf. Vennemann 1988b). The noun - if the 
toponyms are indeed characteristic of nouns in general — consists of a root, 
an optional root determinative, an unspecified (though limited and con- 
strained) number of derivational suffixes, and a termination: 


Noun: Root (+ Determinative) (+ Derivational suffix)g + Termination 


There are no prefixes. The root has the structure (s)C2VC, with a nuclear 
phoneme V and marginal phonemes C." Of the C's, the final one is 

mandatory but the initial ones are all optional. Furthermore, the initial C's 
are subject to the same kind of constraints that are known from the modern 
languages of the region. For example, if, apart from the optional initial s, 
there are two C's, then this group can only consist of a sequence of obstru- 
ent plus sonorant, so that there are no deviations from the preferred syllable 
head structure *Cc?, with a weaker consonant (c) following a stronger consonant 
sonant (C), consonant strength being determined according to the following 
familiar hierarchy: 


Increasing strength 
vowels glides" rl nasals fricatives plosives 


Structural gaps in the pattern *(s)Cc are the usual ones. For example, 


clusters of the form *(s)TI (T: t, d), ie, groups with a dental plosive fol- 
lowed by the lateral liquid, are excluded. After a plosive, the only nasal to 
occur is n, and only in groups *Kz (K: k, g), ie, after velar plosives. If the 
initial cluster is just xsC, then C may be the labiovelar glide, /"", one of the 
nasals, or a voiceless plosive; if the group is xsCc, then the C can only be a 
voiceless plosive. 


Some of these constraints may not be original to the language of [236 the 
Central European toponymy but may only have arisen as a result of the 
Indo-Europeanization of Central Europe. But the above is what the data 
suggest. 


If a word begins with a single C, then any true consonant is permitted, 

and of the vowels most certainly /u/, namely as a semivowel or glide, eg 

in the river name Vara /uara/. By contrast, j, ie the vowel /i/ in this posi- 
tion, is rare and therefore uncertain. A possible example is *Jula /iula/, 
which may underlie the settlement name Juliacum/Jülich. Similar to that 
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Lower Bavarian Julbach, older Jugulbach?, may be an older *Jugula 
fugula/, based on a root jug /iug/. 


The relative rarity of root initial j, if it existed at all, is evident from a 
simple count of entries in von Reitzenstein 1991: There are 88 entries un- 

the W but only four under J: Jachenau, Jettingen, Jetzendorf, Julbach. 

Among the four initial J's, that of Jettingen is definitely, that of Jetzendorf 
probably, secondary. Suspiciously all roots with J- seem to have variants 

with G-: 


#/iak, gak/ in Jachenau/Gachenbach (i.e.Jackerath and Gackenbach); 
#/jul, gul/ in Jóllenbeck/Güllenbach (also Güls, Góllheim); 
#/iug, gug/ in Jugenheim/Gugenheim 


Here too however one has to reckon with later dialect developments, be- 
cause word-initial j and g are unstable in German dialects. 


Since initial j is well attested — even though of infrequent occurrence — 
in Indo-European, namely in such common words as yoke and youth (Latin 
iugum, iuventüs), any deficiency of the j-onset would have to be attributed 
to the language of the Old European toponymy itself. 


When a suffix containing a consonant is added to the root, there exists 

two possibilities. Either the suffix also contains a vowel, or it does not. In 
the first case, since the vowel occurs at the beginning of the suffix (prevo- 
calization), the optimal kind of syllable contact?, V$C, results: 

(s)C2VC-VC, /... V9 CV... In the second case the suffix consists of a 

single consonant. This case only occurs if at least one further suffix 


follows, which then must contain a vowel, which because of that 
prevocalization principle follows the first suffix immediately. In that case 
we have consonantal syllable contacts CSC, [337 which are not quite so good 
as the V$C contacts above: (s)C2VC-C-VOo, /... VC9CV.. /. 


I said earlier that the syllable structure of the language is in harmony 

with the preference laws. The Contact Law (Vennemann 1988b: 40) says 

that a contact ASB is the better the greater the strength difference is 
between the second and the first phoneme, ie strength(B) minus 

strength(A). And indeed, only contacts of the better kind occur, those with 

a relatively weak final root consonant followed by a relatively strong suf- 
fixal consonant. With the notation employing different letter sizes, the only 
possible contacts are, in terms of strength, c?C, the only possible patterns 
thus (s)C2VcSCV. 
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6.7.2. Root determinants 


In the oldest layer of the toponymy, the only vowelless suffixes consist of 

an obstruent, and they only occur after roots ending in a consonant from a 
weaker class, namely a sonorant - ie, a semivowel, a liquid, or a nasal — 

or, only before the voiceless plosives, s. Only t could also follow plosives, 
but only voiceless ones because of voice assimilation, and only p and k, in 
harmony with Bailey's Law." Even though in the latter cases the two con- 

sonants are from the same strength class, the c?C formula is still satisfied 
because of the lesser positional strength of coda consonants in comparison 

with head consonants. Thus, all four of the following contact patterns fulfilled 
the formula: al-sa /alxsa/, al-ta /alSta/, as-ta /asSta/, ak-ta /akSta/. 


Other contacts appear to have arisen more recently, namely from prevo- 
calized suffixes with consonants other than plosives. My earlier comparison 
son of Alma and Medama and of Almana and Medamana with its pho- 

logically transparent condition suggests this interpretation: 


*Al-am-a, *Alama > Alma (/VcSCV/, but: 
Med-am-a, Medama > idem (because *Medma, */VCS$cV/, *&/ V$CCV/) 


I call the original non-vocalized obstruental suffixes (ptk, bdg, s) root 
determinatives, on the analogy of a similar concept in Indo-European 
studies. Assuming that some cases have been lost or not [23g yet been dis- 
covered, it appears that every original root ending in a resonant could in 
principle be expanded by all the root determinatives; eg, alongside the 
hydronymic root ar occurred the determined roots ar-p-, ar-t-, ar-k-; ar-b-, 
ar-d-, ar-g-; ar-s-.' It also appears that all roots ending in s could in print 
ciple be determined by any of the voiceless plosives," and that roots end- 
ing in labial or velar plosives could be determined by z." It must be re- 
membered, however, that these structural sets are determined on purely 
formal grounds: Since for most names we do not know their meanings, it is 


not certain whether we are dealing, generally or differently for every given 
set of forms, with morphological derivatives, with lexically related stems, 
or with unrelated lexemes. 


6.7.3. Suffix structure 


The structure of the suffixes (in the narrower sense, ie without root deter- 
minatives) is -VC2. If the suffix contains no consonant at all, then the dis- 
attribution seems to be the following: -a occurs only as the very last suffix, 
which I have called the termination in the above word-structure formula; -i- 
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and -u- occur only medially, and only as next-to-last suffixes. Whether 

other vowels occur as suffixes is not certain; I believe not. Considering that 
the final -a is probably an inflectional suffix, an earlier stage becomes visi- 
ble when all three suffixal vowels occurred at the end of words; and when 

later on the inflectional -a was added, only i and u remained, yielding 

Krahe's -ia and -ua, while earlier derivational -a fell before the new termi- 
nation -a by a rule of internal sandhi. 


6.7.3.1. The termination -a 


What was the original function of the a-termination? After Indo-Europe 
anization it was often interpreted as a gender marker, the feminine nomi- 
native singular of the dominant class. But according to the theory de- 
veloped here, it is unlikely that this is the original function. There is on 
equally plausible — I believe, more plausible — alternative. In languages 
with a definite article, river names, as well as many other sorts of topo- 
nyms, are commonly defined. I believe English is such a language, and 

German certainly is. In a suffixal-agglutinating language the article, as the 
grammatical head of its [239 construction, would have its natural place at the 
very end of the word. In short, I propose that the original function of the 
termination -a in the language of the Old European toponymy was that of a 
definitive article. 


6.7.3.2. The derivational suffixes 


I return to the discussion of the structure of the prevocalized suffixes. If 
such a suffix contains exactly one consonant, this consonant may be any 

one of the resonants, including the xsemivowels' (although j is rare); it may 
also be s, and of the plosives Krahe lists k and t, but p also occurs, both in 
hydronyms and settlement names. In word-final position the only conso- 

nant to occur is s, mostly in the suffix -os. This suffix however is rare and 


nearly restricted to the southern regions (Krahe 1963: 295); it may reflect 
an Indo-Europeanization under the influence of masculine river terms such 
as Latin fluvius. The middle and northern parts of the hydronymy, and of 
the toponymy in general, have almost exclusively the termination -a.* 


If there are two consonants in the suffix, they always form a good consonant 
tact, c?C. The well-established examples are Krahe's -nta/-ntia etc. and 

-sta (-sto-), but we may add the frequent -/d-suffix. According to my analysis 
sis their proper shape is -Vnt-, -Vst-, -Vid-, and since they are always fol- 
lowed by a vocalic or prevocalized suffix they syllabify as the following 
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natural c$C patterns: /VnxtV, VsxtV, VISdV/, eg Aranta /a9ran?ta/, Alantia 
/aSlanSti$a/, Agista /aSgisSta/, *Nagalda (Nagold) /naxgal$da/. 


6.7.4. The phonological word structure formula 


The following formula summarizes my account of the original syllable 
structure, or rather phonological word structure, of the language of the Old 
European toponymy: 


Z(s)C2V(c)$C(V(c)8C )o(V8)ax, earlier «()c2 v (o) c(v(o)$c )ov 


That is, syllables characteristically take the shape CV(c), with V(c) syl- 
lables only occurring at the beginning and at the end of the word [249 (at the 
end only V(s), and Vs possibly only after the Indo-Europeanization), and 
syllables expanding beyond the CV(c) pattern - namely CcV(c), sCV(c), 

and sCcV(c) — being restricted to the beginning of the word. Stated more 
explicitly, only the following deviations from the CV(c) syllable are per- 
mitted: In the first syllable of a word, which was at the same time the root 
syllable, ie the one where the greatest number of possible contrasts is re- 
required, the head may be more complex; namely, it may be empty, and it 

may contain up to three consonants, with combinatory restrictions as 

stated.? Also in the first syllable, the coda consonant may be inherently 
strong, namely p or k, but it is then always followed by ft, so that even there 
a relatively good syllable contact is guaranteed. The final syllable may be 
naked," and it is usually open, probably only later permitting a closing." 

The following examples illustrate some of the patterns covered by the for- 
mula. 


#y$cvy# Ala /a3la/ 


ftyc$c vi Arga /arxga/ 


#vcSCVSCV# Albara /al$baSra/ 
#cv$cvcSCVv# Taranta /ta$ran$ta/ 
#cov$CVcSCVS Vi Dravantia /draSuan$ti$a/ 


Zv$cvicvcicvsve x Alamantia /a$la$man$ti$a/ 
> Almantia /alx5man?tixa/ 


In the historical toponymy, complex syllable heads also occur in non-initial 
syllables, but they always seem to have arisen from rather late syncopa- 
tions. Examples have already occurred above. Eg, *Ind-r-ist-a (the Inner- 

ste river) appears very much like an earlier **In-d-ar-ist-a?*, and *Al-ist-ra 
like an earlier **Al-ist-ar-a: 
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-Ind-r-ist-a < *&* In-d-ar-ist-a, t/inSprisSta/ < +*/in$pasrisSta/ 
x Al-ist-ra < xtAl-ist-ar-a, t/aSlisSTRA/ < **/aSlis$rTAS$RA/ 


In both cases the assumed crucial sound change was $CV$cV$ > $CcV$, a 
natural type of syncope considering the relatively good quality of the re- 
sulting syllable head in terms of the Head Law.? The Ammer/Amper in 
Bavaria, earlier Ambra“ /am®bra/, with the syllable pattern Vc9CcV, could 
be an earlier *Am-ar-ax with syncope and ensuing contact epenthesis, viz. 
C3c » C$Cc, which is very 241 common for contacts C?c of nasals and 
liquids: *Am-ar-a > *Amra > Ambra, ie */a$ma5ra/ > */a$mra/ > */am$ra/ 

> */amSbra/. 


6.7.5. The phoneme inventory 

6.7.5.1. Vowels and quantity 

The language of the Old European hydronymy contained five vowels, /aei 

ou/, and three diphthongs, /eu ai au/. The diphthongs may however represent 
sent a later development. The reason for this assumption is simple. Since 

the suffixes are either vowels or else, if they contain a consonant, are pre- 
vocalizing, and the syllable structure of the language does not permit hia- 
tus, except perhaps -ia and -ua at the end of the word, roots never end with 
a syllable nucleus but always with a phoneme syllabifying with the vowel 

of the first regular suffix. Therefore, if the diphthongs were original, there 
would have to have existed genuine roots ending in euC, aiC, auC. Very 

likely however such name bases are merely masquerading as diphthongal 

roots but have originated from ordinary (s)C2VC roots, where VC hap- 

pened to be eu, ai, and au. Because if a root determinative is added to such 
a root, or a prevocalized suffix subjected to syncope, the result looks in- 
deed like a diphthongal root, cp. *Leu-da » xLeud-a, *Bai-is-a » *Bais-a 


(/ba3ji$sa/ > *ba?j?sa/ > /baj?sa/, i.e. /bai?sa/), *Au-us-a > *Aus-a 
(/a9wu$sa/ > x/a$wSsa/ > /awSsa/, ie /au9sa/). Krahe too (see his table II 
from 1963: facing p. 298), views Ausa in his different framework as a de- 
rivative of Ava. 


One may add, as a structuralist kind of argument, that original diph- 
thongs would run up against the canonical root structure described by the 
formula (s)C2VC, because they would entail roots ending in euC, aiC, and 
auC. 


There was no opposition of quantity. The followers of Krahe, assuming 
that the language of the hydronymy was Indo-European and thus naturally 
ablauting in the Indo-European style, including zero grade, full grade, and 
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lengthened grade (eg Udolph in his analysis of the Slavic hydronymy), 
quite naturally operate with long vowels. But I have found that whenever I 
look at a presumed hydronymic long vowel very hard, its length disapprove- 
pears. In Vennemann 1993b I show several ways in which pre-Indo-Euro- 

Pean toponyms [242 may have acquired vowel length within Indo-European. 
The principal mechanism is the assignment of quantity to every toponymic 
vowel, as a toponym passed from the original toponymic language into an 
Indo-European language for the first time. This assignment was necessary 
not because the toponymic language was a quantity language but because 

all early Indo-European languages were quantity languages. 


In this process of adoption and adaptation, doublets were likely to come 
into existence, because a toponymic vowel, even though it was itself neg- 
ther long nor short, could acquire subphonemic length in certain contexts, 
especially under accent; it could then appear to the Indo-European some- 
times as a short vowel and sometimes as a long one, and thus the same 

name could be phonemicized in Indo-European with two different degrees 

of vowel length. Several toponymic bases have thus survived in Germanic 
with two (Indo-European) vowel grades, which gives some of them, eg is- 
/is-, vis-/vis-, the appearance of ablauting pairs of the same Indo-European 
root (zero grade and full grade, with xei > *i in Pre-Germanic)." But that 
this interpretation is not cogent is shown by other doublets with vowels 
where an Indo-European ablaut relationship is less likely, eg u/ü in ur-/ 
ür-, cf. Urfe and Auroff, both from xUr-ap-a, and numerous other doublets 
(Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Ührde, Uhrleben, Urfe, Auerbach)." 


I have not been able to establish a length opposition in the consonants 
either. Thus, the toponymic language may have lacked a quantity opposi- 
tion overall. However, since early Indo-European did not have agreed 

nates (except by way of internal sandhi), it is also possible that a conso- 
nantal length opposition did exist in the toponymic language but was new 
tralized as the toponyms passed into the Indo-European languages. 


.2. Consonants 
2.1. A minimal inventory 


A minimal consonant inventory is easy to reconstruct. The obstruents com 
prized two series of plosives, tenues and mediae, probably distinguished by 
voice or tenseness or both: xp, tt, tk; xb, td, tg; and a voiceless sybilant 
fricative, xs. There were two nasals, *m, xn, with an assimilatory velar 
variant only occurring before [243 velar obstruents; and two liquids, *1, xr. 
The vowels xi and xu were also used as glides. There may have been a 
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further phoneme tk", but since prevocalic sequences such as *Su occur as 
well, prevocalic *[kw] may simply have been the sequence *ku, ie an in- 
stance of Cc. 


The language may have possessed more phonemes in these categories, 

eg more sibilants or more liquids. But such additional contrasts would 

have been neutralized as the toponyms passed into the Indo-European su- 
perstrata. For this reason it may not be possible to reconstruct them, at least 
not from the toponymic evidence alone. 


6.7.5.2.2. The mellow fricatives f, p, h 


Toponyms containing the mellow (non-sibilant) fricatives f, b, h abound in 
Central Europe, all the way from Southern Germany to the British Isles. 
Nevertheless they cannot be reliably attributed to the toponymic language. 
Traditionally scholars have assumed that these f, p, h are products of the 
Germanic consonant shift. But that appears to be impossible, because many 
of the names are demonstrably older than the Germanic invasions, and the 
consonant shift itself also antedates the invasions by several centuries. 
Furthermore, f, b, h also occur in toponyms outside the territory that was 
settled by Germanic tribes. 


For example, the names of the matrons of the Lower Rhineland, which 

were written down in the 2nd and 3rd centuries, encapsulate Gallic settle- 
ment names which in turn contain, or are in some instances identical with, 
even earlier hydronyms. They cannot possibly be Germanic, yet they con- 

tain numerous instances of f, p, and h, both initially and medially (cf. Ven- 
nemann 1993a). The same is true of many Bavarian settlement names 

(Vennemann 1993b, 1994b). It is generally assumed that the Italic peoples 
lived north of the Alps before they — and that probably means military 

bands of Palaeo-Italic origin — left for Italy, the last waves probably as late 
as the end of the 2nd millennium BC The Italic languages have been produced 
f. b and h, not from xp, *t, *k as the Germanic languages but from xb, xd, 

t$ (tbh, *dh, xgh according to the traditional reconstruction). Since we 

have no way of knowing whether f, b, h in a given toponym derived from 


earlier xp, *t, tk or from earlier +b, td, x$, the Italic consonant shift is 
equally suited as a source for the [244 fricatives in question. I have found 
similar suggestions in the literature (Gysseling 1960, Bahlow [1965] 1985, 
Schwarz 1953), but they have not been accepted by the scientific commu- 

nity. I do not quite understand why, because it is a very straightforward 
explanation; it is indeed the only one in existence, once it is realized that 
the Germans cannot be held responsible for those fricatives." 
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In short, I propose that the language of the Old European toponymy did 

do not contain mellow fricatives and that these sounds only arose in the topo- 
nyms through the Italic consonant shift in a Palaeo-Italic superstratum of 

the 2nd millennium BC 


6.7.5.2.3. Laryngeals 


Krahe's hydronymy has an unusually high percentage of initial vowels, 
especially a-. In Krahe's main list at the end of his 1963 monograph, 4596 
of all entries begin with the letter A. This peculiarity was also noted by 
Kuhn (1967: 331-332) in his review of Krahe's 1964 book: 


There is also the further oddity that of these 13 tribes 

men 9 have the a at the beginning (all except kar- and mar-, sal- and sau-). The 
excludes a chance whim more and more. Since now the voice, the Kr. 

[Krahe] as el-/ol-, er-/or- and oudh-, predominantly as al-, ar- and 

audh- and these forms are probably the original ones, the proportion 

of the a-initial sound in its 27 stems 12 (= 45%). If we calculate according to the 
Occurrence numbers of the individual strains, then the proportion is calculated via the 
Half rise. 


Similarly, of the approximately eighty names of the Lower Rhenish ma- 
trons, which in my theory derive from settlement names that are them- 
selves derived from hydronyms, one third begin with the letter A (cf. Ven- 
nemann 19942: section 7.3). 


These are remarkable numbers. The only kind of explanation that I 

know for such a phenomenon is the assumption of a class X of laryngeals 
(in the Indo-Europeanist sense of the term), including perhaps a-coloring 
laryngeals, for the original language, with subsequent loss of the 
laryngeals; ie, with H representing any [245 laryngeal: *HV- > xhV- > V., 
and with x for a-coloring laryngeal: xXV- > xxa- > xha- > £a-. 


6.7.5.4. The inventory and phonological rules 


Summarizing, we receive the following phoneme inventory, including once 
more the vowels and possible diphthongs: 
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iu P tk X 
eobdg 

aS 

mn 

(eu) l 

(ai) (au) r 


As for phonological rules (besides the syllable structure constraints already 
discussed), voicelessness in obstruent clusters and place assimilation for 
nasals before obstruents are evident in the data. They are common enough 

to have belonged to the old language.” 


6.7.6. Accent 


Can we say something about the prosodic system of the language? I believe 
we can, not about any tonality features but about the word accent. 


First of all, since the language was agglutinating, the expectation is that 
it did not have a contrastive word accent but at best a fixed peripheral, ie. 
demarcatative, accent. However, in order to determine the exact position of 
the accent in a reconstructed language one has to study characteristic con- 
constituents of accentuation. 


Our comparison of Medama and Alma, Medamana and Almana pro- 

vided evidence for syncopation: *Alama > Alma, * Alamana > Almana. 

These points to a regular rhythmic dip in second syllables. Since the words 
of the language had variable length, this rhythmic dip could not be caused 
by counting syllables from the end of words but only by counting from the 
beginning. The history of the Germanic languages shows precisely such 
syncopation following the [24 initial foot. In short, I assume that the lan 
Guage of the Old European hydronymy had initial accent. 


Furthermore I assume that it had had initial accent even in its own pre- 
history, because that would explain the root determinatives, the only suf- 
fixes (if this is what they are) of the language that never takes a vowel: They 
can only occur immediately after the root, and since all roots are monosyl- 
labic it would mean that these special suffixes too were once prevocalized 

and would have lost their vowels in second syllables, eg *Al-ab-a 

[4la$ba] > Al-ba [ál3bal. 


My proposal is in harmony with the description of the syllabic word 


structure of the names: originally, the only place in the word where com- 
plex syllable heads are permitted is the root syllable, ie the initial syllable. 
This neatly illustrates the preference law according to which structure 
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complexities are less disfavored in stressed than in unstressed syllables 
(Vennemann 1988b: 58). 


The result that the language of the Old European hydronymy had initial 

accent throughout the time of its investigable existence is very pleasing. It 
shows once again that it was not an Indo-European language, because those 
languages had variable accents, at least in their early stages of development. 
Prehistoric Germanic is known to have had a strong variable stress accent 
because that is the only way to account for Verner's Law. 


But the result concerning the accent is pleasing for yet another reason. It 
is certainly true that prehistoric Germanic had variable accent, but it is 
equally true that late prehistoric and early historical Germanic had fixed 
accent, initial namely accent. This is not a matter of course, because, eg 
Greek and Lithuanian have preserved many features of the old variable 

accent to the present day. The initial stress of Germanic was expiratory and 
quite intense, as may be seen from the reduction of unstressed syllables 
both in prehistoric times (the 'Auslautgesetze') and, to varying degrees, 
throughout the histories of the individual Germanic languages. 


Two further Indo-European language groups have developed initially 
accent, Celtic" and prehistoric Latin'x. Germanic, Celtic, and Italic are 
three of the four major languages participating in Krahe's Old European 
hydronymy. Only Baltic stands apart; about Illyric accent I am not in- 
formed. The three languages once existed in close proximity in Central 
Europe. The simplest assumption is that [247 Germanic, Celtic, and Italic 
acquired their initial accent from a shared substrate language, and that 
that substratum language was the language of the Old European topony- 

my. 


6.7.7. Ablaut 


The fact that the language of the Old European toponymy, or more specific 
cally its hydronymic part, had ablaut, both in its roots and in its suffixes, 
was one of the arguments proposed by Krahe in favor of the Indo-European 
character of the language (eg Krahe 1963: 299-303). 


But first of all, this is not a strong argument, because many languages exist 
the world has ablaut, even though only few of them are Indo-European. 


Second, it is not even certain whether ablaut existed in the language of 
the toponymy: Since we do not reliably know the meanings of the topo 


nymic name bases, there is no guarantee that different root forms belong to 
the same paradigm. Thus it is impossible to prove the existence of ablaut 
for this language. Its assumption is therefore at best a matter of probability. 
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To base an argument for the assignment of the toponymy to a specific lan- 
guage family on these grounds therefore carries little conviction. 


Third, if ablaut did exist in the Old European toponymy, it must have 

was totally different from that of Proto-Indo-European. In Indo-European 
there are only few ablaut connections. Thus, e ablauts only with o and zero; 
in addition, e and o also occur with length (lengthened grade). This is a 
closed system. It excludes an ablaut of e with i. However, the language of 
the Old European toponymy does not work that way. This is shown by 

pairs such as Alara (the Aller, a tributary of the Weser), ie Al-ar-a, and 
Ilara (the Iller, a tributary of the Danube), ie Il-ar-a. For Alara, Krahe 
assumes the Indo-European root el-/ol-/I- 'to flow', so that there is no way 
to connect Ilara with this root. On the other hand, when Krahe derives the 
UI- of his *Ulmana from the zero grade, this merely follows from his deci- 
sion to view ablaut the Indo-European way. In my theory such a derivation 

is impossible because the root has always been under accent, so that there 
cannot be any zero grade. Either there is no ablaut, so that al-, il-, and ul- 
are three [248 different roots enjoying equal rights; or there is ablaut, but 
then il- is with the same justification a member of the al- ablaut family as 
ul-. 


Krahe's Indo-European bias is recognizable from the fact that he ig- 

nores the numerous cases where all five vowels occur in the same conso- 
nantal root skeleton, eg man/men/min/mon/mun, bad/bed/bid/bod/bud, 
bab/beb/bib/bob/bub." These name bases may be connected by ablaut, or 

they may be independent roots; or some forms may be connected by ablaut 

and others not. There is, however, no evidence whatsoever for the Indo- 
European ablaut groupings posed by Krahe. In the language of the 

toponymy all five vowels have equal status. If there is any asymmetry in 

the vowel inventory, it is in the fact that a is the fundamental vowel both in 
terms of frequency and in terms of freedom of occurrence. By contrast, 

there is no evidence that e, the fundamental vowel of Indo-European both 

in terms of frequency and in terms of ablaut relations, plays any major role 
in the language of the Old European toponymy. 


As for the suffixal ablaut, it is possible that it reflects an ancient vowel 
harmony, a common feature of suffixal-agglutinating languages: 


root vowel suffix vowel 
i, ei 
where u 


aa 
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But this vowel harmony, if it existed, ceased to be productive before Proto- 
Old European, so to speak, as is evident from doublets such as Al- 
mana/Almina and also from the fact that the termination is invariable -a 
rather than a harmonized phoneme. 


6.7.8. The special status of the vowel a 


I said that the vowels of the Old European ablaut system - if that is what it 
is — have equal rights, so to speak. But I also said that the vowel a is in 
certain ways distinguished within the language system. It has often been 
observed that the vowel a is considerably more common in the names of 

the hydronymy, not just in initial position [249 but in all positions, roots as 
well as suffixes." This distributional fact is all the more remarkable 

cause a is a rare vowel in classical reconstructions of Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean." Some researchers have been so started by this discrepancy that they 
have doubted Krahe's thesis number 1 — the Indo-European origin of the 
hydronymy — more or less on the sole evidence of this feature, sometimes 

in combination with other observed distributional differences from ordi- 

nary Indo-European. For example, Schlerath (1973: 13) carefully expresses 

a reservation based on such evidence: 


That H. Krahe has correctly broken down the river names and the system of morphemes 
has correctly represented, is certain." But whether the etymological connection to 
idg. language material is absolutely necessary, could perhaps still be doubted 
felt, since the meaning of the lexemes - otherwise besides the phonetic 

Agreement the second leg on which an etymology stands — here only 

can be determined based on the phonetic similarity. Noticeable 

is namely the relative frequency of the single 

individual phonemes, with the low occurrence of the stop sounds 

is remarkable. The striking a-vocalism has already been observed. 

When I express the heretical thought that the 'old European' 

Water naming system might not be idg., so I only do that 

because I think it would be a benefit if the river name researchers 

Results also from the phoneme statistical and onomasiological side 

would secure." 


The most explicit and uncompromising statement of this argument that I 
know is in Kuiper's (1972) review of Schmid 1968. 


These names ['the characteristically "Old European" names of the type Vara, 
Varar, *Varantia, Varisia'] are preeminently characterized by the vowel a, 
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with i, e and u occurring now and then and mostly in derivative syllables. It has 

often been pointed out that in PIE [Proto-Indo-European], the vowel a is very 

rare. ... It is, therefore, hard to accept the Indo-European origin of this homogeneous 
neous set of names which have almost without exception the vowel a (127). 


[250 


It remains an unquestionable fact that Krahe's studies in the Old European hy- 
dronymy are of lasting value in so far as they prove that in some remote past 
the language spoken across Northern Europe was remarkably uniform and that it 
was characterized by a-vocalism. There is, however, every reason to consider 
this Palaeo-European a non-Indo-European language (128). 


In my view this argument, the only one of any cogency presented to date, 
is, if it stands, devastating to Krahe's theory. It is therefore interesting to 
see how a contemporary adherent of the theory reacts to it. 


Udolph (1990) states the problem on p. 339 and cites Kuhn (1967), 

Scherer (1963), Kuiper (1972), and Bednarczuk (1973) as authors who 

have it, usually interpreting it as pointing addressed to a non-Indo-Euro 

Pean origin of the hydronymy. At this point the reader expects Udolph to 

take the bull by both horns and to throw it down for good, because as long 

as it is permitted to raise its head again it will remain a danger to the com- 
community of believers. Surprisingly, he does not do that at all but merely sets 
out to demonstrate that in his portion of the ring, the Slavic hydronymy, the 
threat is not all that great. 


I do not want to have a detailed discussion in the following, but 

only examine to what extent the old European names [of Poland]" belong to this 
question. An irregular -a- can also be found in the pre-Slavic 

sic name of Poland. ... The question is therefore whether there is a connection between tt 
in Polish (and Slavic) hydronyms and the 'aqual -a-' of the old Eu- 

European hydronymy. The problem of answering 

The answer to this question is that the -a- of the Polish and Slavic 

(ie the Slavicized) water names can be of different origin, 

namely 1. the reflex of an early stretch, which is due to the 

Slavic language; 2. as a sign of omitted or later 

Slavization; 3. the result of a folk etymological 

This leads to the conclusion that the Polish 

schen material from no contribution to the question of irregular [25; -a- in the 
Old European hydronymy can be achieved (Udolph 1990: 340-341). 
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Udolph ends his discussion of the 'aquatic -a-' with a plea to withhold its 
identification as non- or pre-Indo-European until the similar problem of 
"Latin -a-' has been carefully analyzed: 


The question of whether the 'aquale -a-' remains of a pre-Indo-European substrate", 
Outflow of an Italic dialectal change", an Illyrian change" (in 

the respective language areas) or confirmation of the assumption that 'dem' 
Indo-European as old vowel phonemes *-i-, *-a-, *-u- and 

-e- and -o- should be considered secondary and thus the old European 
Hydronymy reflects the older status in this respect, and thus 

However, one should not ignore the argument that this is a 

phenomenon are reflections of a non- or pre-Indo-European substrate, 

long, 'before one does not use the a-sounds that are so common in Latin 
(aqua, lacus, palus et cetera) has been subjected to a careful analysis...'°! 
(341). 


It seems to me that the a problem has not been solved within Krahe's the- 

ory of the Old European hydronymy. I consider it an advantage of my own 
theory of the Old European toponymy that it is not affected adversely by 

this problem. On the contrary, within my theory the 'aquatic -a-' or, more 
generally, the toponymic a, is first of all merely an interesting property of 
the language of the Old European toponymy. Secondly, however, the fun 
damental status of the toponymic a will help to identify the genetic affilia- 
tion of this language, which I have already recognized to be non-Indo- 
European on quite different and independent grounds. Thus, within me 

own theory the seemingly anomalous representation of a is not only in- 
nocuous but is, on the contrary, actually advantageous. I will return to this 
property of the language shortly. 


It is amazing that the members of Krahe's school of thought have been 

able to live with the anomaly for so many years. But it is also easy to do 
explain. As I said earlier, Krahe's theory is the only one in existence 
account for its domain, and it is a well-established insight of the sociology 
of science that it is impossible to overturn a [252 theory by arguments alone. 
Only an alternative theory can overturn an existing well-entrenched theory; 
and to say (as, eg, in the passage from Kuiper 1972 cited above) that the 
language of the Old European hydronymy was non-Indo-European is only 

an isolated though interesting thought but not yet a theory. 
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6.7.9. A speculation about word order 


In the preceding paragraphs I have gone beyond the isolated thought that 
the language of the Old European toponymy might not be Indo-European 
and have provided a sketch of the morphology and phonology of the language 


guage. I would like to go one step further and offer a hypothesis about that 
syntax of the language. 


The language of the Old European toponymy, according to my recon- 
struction, was of the pure suffixal-agglutinating type. In other words, the 
constituent order inside words was consistently prespecifying (head-last). 
In contemporary languages with such word structure, eg Turkish and 
Japanese, the constituent order at the syntactic level is the same, namely 
consistently prespecifying (head-last, or XV, SOV). The reason is that only 
the prespecifying syntactic order is harmonic with the prespecifying mor- 
phological order in terms of constructional parallelism; and this parallelism 
is at the same time easily explained in historical terms, considering the 
well-studied development of morphological patterns from syntactic pat- 
terns through univerbation." I therefore assume that the language of the 
Old European toponymy also had prespecifying word order. 


Little is known about the word order in Continental Celtic. It is not certain 
tain to what extent the word order in the Gallic inscriptions of Southern 
Gaul is influenced by Greek or Latin, but it is remarkable that and subjects 
objects could precede the verb, eg in the inscription of Collias: BxeAcos 
Piovuaveos Avóoovvvafo bed€ Bparov óexavrev, ie, with imitation of 

the inscriptional word order: 'Ekelios Riumaneos (nom., subject) to the 
Andounnic [sc. "za7pefo 'matrons'] (dat., indirect object) dedicated in 
gratitude the title (acc., direct object)." According to inscriptional evi- 
Dence the Celtic of the Iberian Peninsula was probably consistently pre- 
specifying (Schmidt 1976, 1977: 20, Eska 1989: 176-180). This is in sharp 
contradistinction [253 to Insular Celtic whose word order was the exact op- 
posite, namely consistently postspecifying. The word order of Proto-Indo- 
European was not very rigid, and there has even been a debate on whether 

it was prespecifying or postspecifying, although I tend to agree with Leh- 
Mann (1974) that the prespecifying order was dominant. The developments 

of both the Continental and the Insular Celtic word order are therefore in 
need of an explanation. It has been proposed and convincingly argued that 
the rapid development of postspecifying word order in prehistoric and early 
historic Insular Celtic was caused by substratal languages with consistency 
postspecifying order (Pokorny 1927-30). I consider it probable that the 
preservation and consolidation of prespecifying word order in Continental 
Celtic was similarly due to the prehistoric languages of the continent, one 
of which was the language of the Old European toponymy. This would 
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underline my sug gestion concerning the word order of that language, be- 
cause in order to have such an effect on its superstratum, it would itself 
have to have been of the prespecifying type.9 


6.8. Structural and substantive similarities between the language of the 
Old European toponymy and Basque 


The theory of the language of the Old European toponymy sketched above 
implies that this language was not Indo-European. It is therefore not false 
fied by the toponymic a problem but can easily accommodate it, and it also 
accounts for several other non-Indo-European features of the ancient 
toponymy. Even so the theory would leave the linguistic community un- 
satisfied. We are all more interested in what things are than what they are 
not. Therefore I will venture a hypothesis about a possible linguistic filia- 
tion of the language. 


6.8.1. A first impression 


Some readers may have noticed that the language of the Central European 
toponymy bears a certain typological resemblance to Basque. I became first 
aware of this similarity when I happened to see the tabulations of the re- 
constructed Iberian and Old Basque phoneme inventories in Andersen 

1988: 117-119. I reproduce [554 them here together with my own tabulation 
(without laryngeals) from section 6.7.5.4. above. 


Old European Iberian Old Basque 
eeeeewwww 
eoeoeo 


aaa 
pk (ptk (pp tk 
bdgbdgbdg 
tsk, tsk 
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Suggestive though it may be, the optical impression of these tables should 

not be overrated. It is well known that five-vowel systems such as these are 
the most frequent in the languages of the world. So consonant inventories 
approximating this structure are not uncommon. Furthermore, much of the 
impression of similarity among the inventories is created by the absence of 
mellow fricatives. For Iberian and for Old Basque their absence is an 
established fact. One will remember, however, that for the toponymic lan- 
Guage it is only a possibility (see section 6.7.5.2.2). Also for Old Basque, a 
number of structural and phonetic properties of the inventory are a matter 

of debate. 


As for syllable structure, Basque has some of the same severe con- 

strains on syllable contacts (Anderson 1988: 119-120) as the toponymic 
language. However, there also exists a major difference: While the topo- 
nymic language permits word-initial clusters of up to three consonants (cf. 
section 6.7.1), Old Basque allows only single consonants to begin a word. 
Needless to say this may be a Basque innovation antedating its oldest re- 
constructable stage, but it diminishes the phonological correspondence 
between these languages. 


Like the toponymic language (cf. section 6.5 above), Basque is of the 
suffixal-agglutinating morphological type." Furthermore, Basque is [255 over- 
"whelmingly a prespecifying language," a property which may be inferred 

for the toponymic language on typological grounds (see section 6.7.9). 

There are other similarities between the toponymic and the Basque lan- 
guages, which I find sufficiently encouraging to continue the comparison. 


6.8.2. Vowels, laryngeals, plosive oppositions 


In section 6.7.8 above I have cited some passages concerning the unusually 
frequent occurrence of the vowel a in Krahe's hydronymy. I haven't really 
counted yet but just looking at any Basque vocabulary shows that - dif- 
ferently from reconstructed Proto-Indo-European — there is an abundance 

of occurrences of a in all positions within Basque words. 


Second, the laryngeals. Most Basque dialects do not now possess an h, 

and where it does occur it is mostly in free variation with zero. However, 
early Basque is assumed to have made much lexical use of it, and the same 

is said in Gorrochategui 1987 about Aquitanian, an extinct language of 
Western France, which the author characterizes as an old variety of Basque 
that does not yet show many of the phonological developments of history 
Basque.* The sparse material does apparently contain enough occurrences 

of h in first and second syllables so that it appears reasonable to assume a 
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Grassmann's Law for Aquitanian deleting the first of two consecutive syl- 
lable-initial A's. 


Third, the question of the word-initial position: In varieties of Basque 
that have dropped their h's, or in which is in free variation with zero at 
the beginning of words, is there anything remarkable about word-initial 
vowels, especially about word-initial a? 


I only stood at the beginning of my statistical research, but let me just 

show one example, a small, very early — and therefore especially instruct- 
tive — Basque vocabulario published by Gorostiaga Bilbao (1953). I have 

listed the initial letters in descending order of frequency with a rough indi- 
cation of their frequency. The numbers mean pages filled with words (one 


per line) with that particular initial letter. 


aebigoul Z m S 
543532.5 225 15 1.5 1.5 11 


dknp tx tfj Hh 
05 05 0517505 05 025 one word each 0 


As one can see, initial a is, with 17%, quite frequent. All five vowels to- 
gether begin a little more than half of the words in the vocabulary, even 
although there are twelve consonants competing with them. In view of the 
fact that many languages have only a few words with initial vowels or none 
at all, this is an unusual proportion of the vocabulary." 


It seems to me that the explanation by laryngeal loss attempted above 

(in section 6.7.5.3) for the unusually large proportion of Central European 
hydronyms with initial vowels, especially a, may also be applied to 

Basque. By contrast, the explanation proposed for Basque by André Marti- 

net (1964: 373, cf. Michelena 1977: 242-244) does not seem to be applica- 
ble to the Central European hydronyms. This explanation is based on a 
comparison of two facts: first, that the plosive opposition reflected in the 
modern dialects as voiced vs. voiceless (or plain vs. aspirated) is in Old 
Basque employed only in word-internal positions, whereas it is neutralized 
in favor of the voiced (or plain) variant in the word-initial position and in 
favor of the voiceless (or aspirated) member in the word-final position; and 
second, that an extraordinary proportion of the vocabulary either begins 
with a vowel, or with A followed by a vowel. The original system, ac 

cording the explanation, contained a fully fledged opposition of fortis and 
lenis plosives not only word-medially but also in the word-initial position 
where, in particular, the fortes were voiceless aspirants. These voiceless, 
aspirated fortis plosives were changed into voiceless fricatives and further 
into mere aspiration or zero. This explanation, whether it be correct or in- 
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correct", does not work for the Central European hydronymy because this 
corpus has both a fully developed opposition of lenis and fortis (or voiced 
and voiceless, plain and aspirated) plosives in the word-initial position and 
an extraordinary proportion of items beginning with a vowel, especially a. 
But this particular explanation for Basque is not cogent." The explanation 

of the great number of vocalic onsets by laryngeal loss seems to be viable 
for Basque. This solution would work both for Basque and for the topo- 

nymic language of Central Europe." 55; 


6.8.3. Plosive oppositions in the toponymic language 


"In my investigation into the Central European toponymy" I have found 

numerous name bases which differ only in the degree of their obstruents, 

eg *Part-an-/* Bard-an- (cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Partenkirchen, Barden- 

Fleth, Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, section 4), xPad-ar-/xBad-ar-/ 

*Fad- (cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Paderborn, Badra, Fadach), *Kam-al-/ 
*Gam-al-/xHam-al- (s.vv. Kamen, Gambach, Hameln). This phenomenon 

is indeed so common that I have given it a name: I call such doublets or 

triplet beilaut variants. In cases where there are three variants one may 

derive the one with a fricative by one of the Indo-European consonant 

shifts (cf. section 6.7.5.2.2 above). But that still leaves the plosive doublets. 


Peculiarly such plosive doublets are also characteristic of the cross-dia- 
lectal lexicon of Modern Basque (cf. Michelena 1977: 225). Note in par- 
ticular for the word with the basic meaning 'swamp': parta (de Azkue 

1984: sv), bart(h)a/barthe (Oyhamburu 1991: sv Bardoz), bartha/partha 
(Tournier/Lafitte 1954: s.vv. palus, marais); and similarly in Basque topo- 
nyms: 'les "Barthes de l'Adour", le quartier des Barthes à Villefranque, 
prés de la Nive' (Oyhamburu 1991: sv Bardoz), 'le toponyme biarot 
"Barteletche" (1829) and the farm "Bartegi" in Maruri (B.) (Oyhamburu 
1991: sv Barta), La Barthe de Neste (a. 1123 de Barta, 1372 la Barte), 
Pardies (10th c. Pardinas, a. 1176 Pardinae), Pardies-Piétat (11th c. Bar- 
dinae), a country Bardulia, a tribal name Vardules/Bardyetes, neighbors of 
the Basques in Imperial Roman times (Lemoine 1977: 230, 107, 76-77, 

map p. 78). The numerous occurrences of this root in toponyms all over 
Central Europe exhibits the analogous beilaut behavior, as I have shown 
with a selection of such names in Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, section 
4. 
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6.8.4. Accent 


In section 6.7.6, the accent of the language of the Central European 
toponymy is reconstructed as word-initial. That raises the question of word 
accentuation in Basque. 


The contemporary suprasegmental systems of several Basque dialects — 

to a large extent pitch accent systems and in part tonal [253 systems, but also 
Stress accent systems, some with contrastive, some with predictable stress — 
are described with much detail in Hualde 1991." According to Michelena 

(1977 (1990]: 405-424), this extremely varied and complex situation is not 
original but the result of innovations. Following an original content of 

André Martinet's (1964: $8 14.15-16), he further corroborates the hypothesis- 
sis that Ancient Basque — Basque before the massive influx of Latin and 

Romance loan-words — had a demarcative word-initial accent (p. 405). 


6.8.5. Morphology and syntax 


As for the morphological word structure, I already mentioned that not only 
the language of the Old European toponymy, but also Basque belongs to 
the suffixal-agglutinating type." 


Concerning ablaut-like lexical vowel patterns, which abound in the 

toponymic language, the simple fact is that Modern Basque is not ab- 
Lauting. There exist a number of cross-dialectal root doublets, but they are 
best explained by sound changes, eg the i/u and e/o doublets treated by 
Michelena in his chapter 'Labialización y deslabialización' (1977: 73-85). 


As for syntax, especially word order, Basque, an ergative language, is of 
the prespecifying type. This agrees well with the most likely word order 
pattern of the language of the Old European toponymy. 


Basque is and has always been a compounding language (Michelena 

1977: 415), and its compounding rule is of the prespecifying type. This fact 
makes it appear likely that some of its suffixes are frozen variants of inde- 
pending stems, in particular roots, because that is the most common source 

of affixes in languages of that type. This in turn may explain some amazing 
root-suffix correspondences in the language of the Old European 

toponymy. Eg, -is- is one of the most common hydronymic suffixes, but 

Is- is also one of the most widespread hydronymic roots." The same holds 

for -av- and Av-, -ar- and Ar-, -al- and Al-, -am- and Am-, -an- and An-, 
-ap- and Ap-, -and- and And-, -ant- and Ant-, -isk- and Isk-, etc., where the 
last three are determined roots. The suffix -ald- (as in the river names Na- 
gold, Singold) has an immediate [59 match in the determined root Ald- (as 

in the river name Ahl in Hesse, older Aldaha, ie Ald-ah-a)." 
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6.8.6. Etymology 


Finally, I have started looking at some roots and suffixes of Basque that 
have meanings with a possible hydronymic or other toponymic signifi- 
cance. I have found a number of suitable etymologies some of which are 
considerably more cogent than those relating the items to Indo-European, 
and some of which explain items for which no Indo-European etymology is 
known. 


6.8.6.1. Lexical etymologies 


I have suggested a number of Basque etymologies for Central European 
toponymic roots, both simple and determined, in Vennemann 1993b (see 
also 1994c), and of appellative items in Vennemann 1995c. 


6.8.6.2. Suffix etymologies 


While root etymologies exist in considerable numbers, etymologies for 
suffixes are not so easy to find. This is because the functions of most 
toponymic suffixes are unknown, and the phonetic form of suffixes alone is 
not sufficient for cross-language comparison. Nevertheless there seem to 
exist at least two very close correspondences, one suffix for which the 
toponymic function can be guessed, and one for which it is known. 


6.8.6.2.1. The termination -a 


In Basque a definite noun phrase is formed by adding a suffix -a to the 
final constituent, eg gizon 'man', gizona 'the man', etxe 'house', etxea 
'the house', gizon handi 'big man', gizon handia 'the big man'. Oyham 
buru (1991: 112) writes: 


Ce suffixes determined are evident trés frequent, au point que des non- 

Bascophones ont souvent cru que les mots basques se termination toujours par 

'a'. The suffixes correspond to the frangais 'le, la', but the faudra is also nuanced 
traductions. ... The méme les noms des maisons basques qui ont engdré les 

[260 patronymes prennt le 'a' déterminatif et on dira 'héguia', 'Urrutia', 
'Landagaraya', is the position of employment in the determined period? 
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This Basque determiner -a seems to be very old. It is sometimes compared 

to the determiner -a of Berber, eg argaz-a 'the man', tamgart-a 'the 

woman' (Anderson 1988: 109). Scholars who want to demonstrate a 

netic relationship between Basque and Berber even equate the two deter- 
miners etymologically (eg Lópelmann 1968: sv -a)." I do not believe in 

this genetic relationship because I do not find the lexical comparisons con- 
vincing but also because Basque is structurally quite different from Berber. 
Berber is an Afro-Asian language and thus related to Arabic, with 

which it shares among other structural features the consistent postspecify- 
ing word order which is, with the exception of the noun-adjective order of 
both languages, the exact mirror image of Basque word order. However, 

what the assumption of such a connection by some Bascologists suggests to 
me is that there do not seem to exist cogent reasons for assuming an origin 
of the determiner -a within Basque itself." If we attribute the same method 
of forming definite noun phrases to the language of the Old European 
toponymy, we would have an immediate explanation for the observation 

that so many Central European toponyms terminate in -a: They would have 
been adopted by speakers of Indo-European languages, which at the time 

did not have articles, with no appreciation of their definite character.? 
Rather the Indo-European, on account of their own nominative singular 
feminine termination -d, were likely to interpret those names as feminines, 
which may be one reason why so many German river names are feminine, 

eg Old European *Isara (ie «Is-ar-a), a definite noun in a language 

without gender, Old High German Isara® (ie Isar-a), a feminine noun in a 


language without articles, New High German the Isar. 


A number of Basque toponymic suffixes terminate in -a: -ika, -aka, 

-aga, (Michelena 1973, under no. 317, no. 24, no. 10), eg Iturriaga 

(Province of Gipuzkoa), ie *Iturri-ag-a, literally 'the place at the foun- 
tain', viz. 'fountain-place-the', from iturri 'spring, fountain'. It seems to 
me that these suffixes may all be reconstructed as a combination of an 
original locative suffix ending in a velar [25 plosive plus the determiner -a. 
The coalescence is likely enough in view of the fact that toponyms are in- 
definitely.5 


In Celtic an extraordinary number of masculine personal names termi- 

nate in -a (also -issa). Pokorny (1938: 44) assumed for them '[through the 
Illyrian mediated] Mediterranean substrate influences ... or directly ... 
such influences from Western European soil'. In my opinion these 

names terminate in the same Basque definite article as so many toponyms 

of Central Europe. In contemporary Central Europe this use of the definite 
article is common in German dialects, eg in Bavarian. 
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6.8.6.2.2. The derivational suffixes with a velar plosive 


The group of derivational suffixes in the preceding paragraph, -ika, -aka, 
-aga, are at the same time the Basque part of the second correspondence 

with a suffix (or group of suffixes) in an Indo-European language of Cen- 
tral Europe. Among the most productive toponymic suffixes of Celtic, es- 
pecially Gaulish, are -ic-, -ac-, and -iac- (cf., eg, Gróhler 1913, 
Buchmiiller-Pfaff 1990). They are always interpreted as Indo-European, 
because Indo-European has, for example, its well-known adjectival suffix 
*-(i)ko-. But as shown by Basque this is not at all cogent or even especially 
likely. It seems more likely to me that Celtic borrowed those suffixes, in 
particular x-i-ag or *-i-ak- as -iac-, together with a large number of Old 
European toponyms that contained them. In Germany too many names with 

these suffixes survive to the present day, most of them in the Gallo-Roman 
parts of the country west of the Rhine, whereas in South Germany the old 
suffix was in most of the names later expanded or replaced by the suffix 
-ing- (or ablauting -ang- and -ung-), which is itself of Ligurian origin and 
may be nothing but a nasalized variant of the forms preserved in Basque, 
probably the result of the following chain of events: Germanic -ing- (with 
Verner's Law) « Ligurian -ink- « pre-Ligurian x-in-ik- (by a prehistoric 
syncope), and similarly for -an-g- and -un-g-, possibly with vowel-harmo- 
nized forms of the locative k-suffix. 


6.9. The origin of the language of the Old European toponymy 


What then does all this mean? I think there is a straightforward explanation 
for all the observations described above. All I need to do [25? is assumed that 
the language of the Old European toponymy and the old South European 


languages" are related, and everything else follows. I do not think that that 
Language of the toponymy itself is either Basque, Iberian, or Ligurian. But I 
do believe that all four languages belong to the same linguistic stock. I call 
this language family Old European, also, in honor of the only surviving 
member, Vasconic, its original language Proto-Vasconic (-Palaeo-Basque).' 


It has been suggested that the prehistoric languages of Southern Europe 
contained large and homogeneous groups. Basque has been assumed to be 

a member of such a Mediterranean group extending far to the east and in- 
cluding Ligurian territory. Hubschmid (1960: 85) writes, 'Ein weit ver- 
widespread Mediterranean substrate, which is related to the Basque 

and shows relationships to Eastern languages, is, however, certain. '* 
Heiermeier, in a review of Hubschmid 1954 which is on the whole rather 
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critical, seems to agree with Hubschmid's reconstruction of this Mediterra 
nean substratum: 


The fact that many pre-Indo-European Pyrenean words are not only found in 

Basque country, but also in France, the Alps and certain 

Mediterranean language communities (e.g. Sardinian) Corresponding 

cations, has led the author to find a fairly extensive Iberian substrate 

for these vast areas, which were later largely considered to be Romania. 

This Iberian substrate has continued to exist in the modern non-Indo-European 
manic Basque, 'the prehistoric language of Europe par excellence' 

(Bouda, GRM 1951, 129) and is described by the author as a rather sharp 

The linguistic size outlined above was already estimated for the ancient times. As such, 
che it fits with the character of a 'dialect' into the more or 

less loose structure of that powerful non-Indo-European language family 

lie, which once included Spain, Portugal, southern France, the Alps (Liguria) and 
Serie Mediterranean districts (Sardinia) dominated (Heiermeier 1957-58: 

305). 


I have shown in this paper that the language of the Old European toponymy 
blends in with those South European languages and extends that homogeneous 
neity to the north, namely to Northern France, [263 the Low Countries, the 
British Isles (except perhaps the Atlantic fringe), Austria, Germany, 
Scandinavia (except for the northern parts), the northern Balkans, the South 
and West Slavic countries, and the Baltic countries." Later this vast ex- 
panse of Old European was curtailed by the continual expansion of Indo- 
European. Basque, in a typical fringe position at the very western edge of 
the once enormous territory, is the only surviving language of the stock. 
The Basques have sometimes been assumed to have come from distant 

shores, from Africa or even from the Caucasus. They are, quite on the con- 
trary, the only Europeans that have not come from anywhere: They are the 
original Europeans, the only surviving tribe of a once huge nation, almost 
driven into the Atlantic Ocean, but holding on to the mountainous land that 


is left to them, the only modern people preserving the Old European identity 
tity in an otherwise completely Indo-Europeanized Western Europe." 


How can we explain the enormous northward extension of the Old 

South European language? There is a simple answer. Ten thousand years 

ago, when the ice, which had covered all of Northern Europe and much of 

Central Europe, including the larger parts of the British Isles and of 

Southern Germany, receded after the last ice-age, the South European peo- 

ples gradually took possession of the lands of the north, where the climate 
continued improving. Since they all spoke closely related languages, they 

named all the important natural features of their new environment in a university 
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form way; and they used the same names to identify their camp grounds 
and early settlements. 


This was indeed the only time in Central European prehistory when a 

naming process of such scope and uniformity was possible, because this 

was the only time when there were rivers, lakes, swamps, hills, and others 
geophysical objects without names. After this event, there was nothing left 
to be named. Populations arriving in Central Europe after the South Euro 
Pean peoples merely took over their toponymy, adapting it to the pronun- 
ciation and word structure of their own languages — and sometimes also to 
the semantic structure, by popular etymology. 


In particular, when, two thousand years after the South European peo- 

ples, the Indo-Europeans began infiltrating and colonizing Central Europe 

(I have sketched this part of my theory in the 1988a [264 article"), they took 
over the entire toponymy of the South Europeans and used it to name them 

ever more numerous — and more permanent — settlements. This is why so 

many (I am inclined to believe, all) old settlement names are derived from, 

or identical with, natural toponyms which are, to a large extent, hydronyms 
but include terms describing geophysical properties of the land. 


In the process of the Great Indo-European migrations (Indo-European 
Migration), which moved Indo-European peoples into Southern 

Europe as well as eastward all the way to Asia Minor, Persia, India, and 
China, Central Europe also became an area of increasing population turn- 
over. Thus, large parts of Germany, the Low Countries, and Great Britain 
were populated in sequence by several peoples, the last of whom were the 
Celts, then by the Romans, and then by various Germanic tribes. None of 
they have changed the Old European toponymy in any significant way. 

They have added clarifying structural heads such as -dun(um), -dur(um), 
-in(um), -an(um), -haim/-ham, -burg/-bury, and -dorf/-borp, but the part 
that precedes these transparent additions is in countless cases still the Old 
European toponym. Toponyms are rarely changed, they are merely 

adapted. That is easy to understand: They form the basis for people's ori- 
entation in a complex geophysical environment." 


As for the external head-adding clarification, it is easy to see that it will 
never stop, so that place-names will always continue to gain a modern ap- 
pearance, as if they were taken from languages recently or contemporarily 
spoken in the area. I illustrate this by way of conclusion with an example 
from my study of Bavarian toponyms (Vennemann 1993b)." 


The South Europeans called a major body of water north of the Alps 

*Kisima ('the Kisim'). Next, people modernized the name by adding a new 
head — at the end of the old name because the language was prespecifying — 
changing it into *Kisimina, *Kisiminka; they may have been new arrivals 
the area, probably Ligurians, to tell by the second suffix. The Palaeo 
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Italics, Celts, and Romans apparently were satisfied with the name, which 
by the 6th century had slowly developed into *Kizmina, *Kizminka. 


Next, the Germans took over. They looked at the body of water, saw 

that it was a lake, and made the name more perspicuous and more dis- 
criminating by adding a new structural head, -séo 'lake' — at [555 the end, 
because their language too was predominantly prespecifying. They too 

applied to the name the phonological rules of their language, so that it be- 
came Chieminc-Séo, which in time was simplified to Chiemsee. 


Finally, or maybe not so finally, the Americans took over in the 20th 

century. They looked at the body of water, realized that it was a lake, and 
added a clarificational structural head - for the first time in postspecifying 
order ~ calling it Lake Chiemsee. 


But, as one can see, there is still the old «Kisim-, even if pronounced 
[k^i:m-] or, in Bavarian, [kPeam-]. If my theory is correct, *Kisim- has been 
there for ten thousand years, together with thousands of equally old topo- 
nyms, and they will all be there forever, or at least until the next ice-age. 


Notes 


* First published 1994 in: Transactions of the Philological Society 92, 215- 
284. A new abstract has been added. 


1. Lecture presented on the occasion of the 150th anniversary of The Philolo 

gical Society, London, November 14, 1992. I am grateful to the organizers 

of the anniversary conference for allowing me to speak on the above topic. 
Angelika Lutz and Terence H. Wilbur have read a manuscript version of 

my text and made useful suggestions, for which I would like to thank them. 

If this text is not on every page offensive to the British language feeling of its 
readers, much credit is due to the Hon. Secretary for Publications of the So- 
ciety, Max W. Wheeler, for his terminological and stylistic advice. The 

three referees he selected, Theodora Bynon, Richard A. Coates, and RL 


Trask, helped me, with detailed critical remarks, avoid many of the pitfalls 
waiting for an author without special training in toponomastics and in 
Basque studies. I am grateful to all four of them, the more so since I feel 
certain to have left them less than fully convinced of most of my content- 
tions. [From the outset, the referees agreed to waive anonymity. -Ed.] 


2. There is no generally agreed upon definition of Central Europe but rather a 
large number of different concepts depending on scientific (or political) 
contexts in space and time (Le Rider 1994: ch.1). I therefore feel entitled to 


10. 
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my own definition of Central Europe for the purpose of the present palaeo- 
linguistic study. 


Letter to the author dated 27 May 1992. 'One thing is certain: The hy- 
dronymy preserves the very oldest European language material, and it is in- 
deed worth every scientific endeavor to evaluate this tradition in terms of 
both language history and history in general.' 


With the possible exception of Otto Springer (see Kuhn 1967: 320), and 
Paul Aebischer (see Tovar 1977b: 9). 


xThe larger, "systematic" part of the book (pp. 48-172) begins with the 
observation that the oldest hydronyms of certain parts of Europe — those 
which escape a language-specific interpretation even though they do look 
Indo-European - exhibit an amazing measure of uniformity, both in their 
lexical material and in their morphological structure. Extended name lists 
(pp. 49-57, to be supplemented with examples from numerous contributors 
tions of Krahe's to volumes 1 to 6 of the journal Beiträge zur Namenfor- 
schung) as well as tables (p. 58) silence every possible doubt.' 


*For the series of river names established by Krahe a connection with Indo- 
European cannot be denied.' 


This is actually a condensed version of Nicolaisen's doctoral dissertation 
(Univ. of Tübingen, 1955); cf. Nicolaisen 1991: 72. 


Otherwise they are staunch defenders of Krahe's theory. Udolph in par- 

ticular, besides contributing significantly to the theory itself, is a vigilant 
protector of the pure doctrine, especially as it is taught by his teacher Wolf- 
gang P. Schmid. His answer in Udolph 1989 to the critical articles in 

Andersson 1988 is a good illustration of his third generation self-assurance. 
Krahe was less successful in harmonizing his linguistic assumptions with 

the geographical facts. The extension of the Old European hydronymy is 

actually too large to agree with the assumption that it derives from an Indo- 
European language spoken before the first half of the second millennium 


BC; in particular, the Iberian Peninsula should not be included. (This 
discrepancy was pointed out to me by Elmar Seebold, pc; cf. also Tovar 
1977b: 13-14. Krahe was apparently aware of this flaw in his theory, 
because he did not like maps of the Old European hydronymy. (I owe this 
information to Hertha Seebold, pc) 


Jürgen Udolph, in a letter to the author dated November 15, 1992, explicitly 
recommends using a different expression: 'If you are looking for "Old European 
If we understand "ser hydronymy" as something pre-Indo-European, we use 

Please use another term.' ['If by "Old European hydronymy" 

you understand something pre-Indo-European, kindly employ a different 

term.'] I understand the term Old European hydronymy as a designation of 

a certain corpus of hydronyms that includes all the names for which Krahe 
developed his theory, and I will here develop a different theory for this 
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corpus. In strict scientific language, a term cannot be at the same time 
designate a domain and a theory of that domain. Even though the confusion 
was created by Krahe himself (eg 1963: 3-4), I am not prepared to support 
it. The question of whether, or to what extent, the Old European hydrony- 

my is Indo-European should be open to research rather than closed by 
definition. Nevertheless, by referring to the Old European hydronymy only 

as a sub-corpus of the Old European toponymy, and by speaking of the 
language or languages of the Old European toponymy and developing my 

theory for it, I can perhaps escape the reproach of using self-contradiction 
language. 


The structure of the name is that of Medamana which has been described 
by Krahe; see below. 


A. 736-748 (9th-century copy) Isara; see von Reitzenstein 1991: sv Isar. 
Isana is the attested 8th/9th-c. name of the river and town Isen, district 
Erding, Upper Bavaria; lake of Reitzenstein 1991: sv 


Krahe 1963: facing pp. 12, 14; 1964: between pp. 62 and 63; the repro 
ductions are from the latter work. 


This gap in Krahe's presentation was noticed as soon as the theory ap- 
peared. Eg, Rix (1957: 90) wrote that it would be nice to know more about 
the intermediate vocalic elements ('would you like to know more about the 
cal intermediate elements ... experienced') in Arar vs. Arura, Arma vs. 
Varamus. 


Cf. Metten (in Lower Bavaria), a. 830 Metama, a. 837 Medema etc. (cf. von 
Reitzenstein 1991: sv); Mettmacher Ache (— Inn), a. 1439 Mettmach, approx. 
1563 Metmach rivi, a. 1655 Metmach fl., now named after the settlement 


name Mettmach, a. 1039 regalis mansus in Metemenaha, a. 1039 in loco 
Metemenhaa, ca. 1150 de Metemah, a. 1220-40 Dimudis de Métmach, ca. 

1313 Metmach (cf. Dotter and Dotter 1987: sv). Kaufmann (1977: 57-58, 

with references to earlier work) doubts Krahe's interpretation of Medamana 
in general, and of the Medamana of Mettmann/Diisseldorf in particular, as 
a member of the Old European hydronymy; he analyzes the name as an old 
High German compound of the adjective metamo 'middle' and the noun 

aha 'river, stream'. He does not, however, take into consideration Krahe's 
morphological paradigms but treats this example in isolation. I therefore 
find his proposal less convincing. Strangely, even though there is such 
enormous disagreement concerning the structure and origin for the medicine 
names between those claiming an Old European and those claiming a Ger- 
manic etymology for them, they all believe that the meaning of med- is 
"located in the middle' — naturally, because they all 

believe that the root is the same as Proto-Indo-European *medh-. Thus, 
Krahe does not consider this meaning a hindrance to his reconstruction 
(eg, 1964: 61). His student Geiger [Bynon] (1965: 239) explicitly says 


in 


17. 


19. 


20. 
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about the Mettma (a. 1111, 1149 ortus fluvii Metime, 1125 in aquam Met- 
tema, 14th c. the Mettum, the Mettma), 'In the present case, the 
Mettma "die mittlere" zwischen Schlücht und Wutach.' ['In the case at 
hand the Mettma is "the middle one" between the Schlücht and the 
Wutach.'] And Kaufmann (1977: 58) considers it an argument in favor of 
his interpretation to say, 'So liegt das oberbayr. Mettenheim (a. 798 Metu- 
munhaim) in the middle between the two -ingen-towns Ampfing and Mößling. 

. The deserted Medenheim near Neuhofen (district of Ludwigshafen): 12. 
Century Medemen-, Mettemenheim ... was built between old Walahesheim 
and Geginheim, was thus a 'middle or middle home.'' ('Thus the Upper 
Bavarian Mettenheim ... lies in the middle between the two places 
Ampfing and Mófling. ... The derelict Medenheim ... near Neuhofen ... was 
founded between old Walahesheim and Geginheim and was thus "a middle 
one" or "Middle Home”.'] Those authors have ever considered the fact that 
Almost every stream flows between two other streams, and that almost 
every settlement lies between two other settlements? I don't believe that 
lying between two other objects of its kind is a sufficiently distinguishing 
property of a stream or settlement to serve as a basis for its name, except in 
the rare cases of modern naming where an entire set of objects is based on 
relational concepts, as in the naming type Vorderer, Mittlerer, Hinterer Gra- 
ben ('Front, Middle, Rear Leat) for three streams flowing together, cf. Gei- 


ger 1963: 228. I therefore reject all those Indo-European etymologies for 
the med toponyms. Even though I do not have an alternative interpretation 

to offer there is some value in this reservation: We are no longer forced to 
consider the med- names Indo-European. 


The proposal by Coates (1988c: 54-55) that Old English stream-names be- 
ginning with Med- may contain West Germanic *modiswaz 'turbulent wa- 

ter' would separate the English med- names from the continental ones. The 
the latter have original short e rather than long (umlauted) o. 


The syncope did not apply in all cases, as Prof. Coates has kindly pointed out 
out with reference to the examples Varma and Varamos in the third map, 
Tovar's Card 5. 


I have selected Finnish because of the convenient listing of derivational 
suffixes in Fromm 1982: §§ 95-97. I omit meanings because the meanings 

of the suffixes of the Old European hydronymy are not known anyway, so 
that no comparison would be possible. 


There are more derivational suffixes in Finnish, just as there are more derivational 
vational suffixes in the Old European hydronymy. To give just one example 

not in Krahe's tables: There is a frequent /d-suffix in the hydronymic lan- 

guage (eg in the river names Nagold, Singold); Finnish has two close for- 

mal matches: altata, Iti. 
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(As my work on the Old European toponymy continued, I realized that the 

very idea that the word structure of Krahe's hydronyms was suffixal re- 
flects an Indo-Europeanist's bias, even my reinterpretation in terms of pre- 
vocalizing suffixation. Several Vasconic etymologies in later chapters of 
This book (beginning in chap. 7, section 4.7) shows that their etyma were 
nominal compounds (see also section 6.8.5 below). This has led me to be- 
lieve that the language of the Old European toponymy (including the hy- 
dronymy) was compositional more than derivational. If this is correct, 

Krahe's morphological analysis is still wrong, although for different reasons. 
This morphological reinterpretation in the later chapters brings the 

language of the Old European toponymy even closer to Basque. This 

language, although suffixal-agglutinating, does not string several derivational 
suffixes to roots in the way suggested by both Krahe's analysis and my re- 
interpretation, as was first pointed out to me by Georg Bossong (cf. chapter 


suffi 


16, section 3.2.1). Rather, ,,Basque forms compounds very readily and has 
Clearly done so for millennia" (Trask 1997: 250), and although "Basque is 
exceedingly rich in word-formation suffixes, and has clearly been so since 
times ancient" (Trask 1997: 252), it does not stack them in the way suggests- 
gested by Krahe for the Old European hydronymy.) 

I used to believe that root meanings of such generality should be barred 

from hydronymic reconstruction. But two factors have led me to change my mind 
at least. First, many brooks in Germany are simply called der Bach (High 
German) or die Beke (Low German), ie 'the brook', even today. 

Second, I realized that the semantic simplicity of Krahe's 'water' and 

'flow' etyma may only be apparent by reading Rix 1957: 90: 'Als Grund- 

elements mostly appear "water words", as they were in the early days with their 
more detailed nature observation available on a larger scale. 

must have stood, such as xal(a)-, *albh-, xam-, *var-.' ['As basic ele- 

ments, there appear for the most part "water words" such as xal(a)-, xalbh-, 
*am-, *var-; they must have been available to a larger extent in those early 
times with their deeper observation of nature.'] 

Hydronyms to which Krahe attributes meanings of the latter kind are de- 

clared by him to be later creations than those for which he assumes the 
primitive 'water' meanings (1963: 293, 1964: 60). But he doesn't provide 
evidence for his claim other than the semasiological distinction itself. This 
partition therefore rests on a circular argument within the theory. Eg, Tuesday 
gentia is claimed to be a young member of the hydronymy because it is as- 

sumed to contain a culture word, Indo-European xdheigh- ‘wall, dam' 

(1963: 294, 1964: 61). However, the only discernible reason for the claim is 
that if Digentia were assumed to be an old name it could not mean 'dam 

river'. Since the semasiological criterion is the sole basis for the classifica- 
tion, it follows that if the Old European toponymy is no longer assumed to 
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be Indo-European, the division into earlier and later members of the pre- 
historic hydronymy vanishes. 


I am aware of the fact that some Indo-Europeanists have attempted to re- 
construct an early ancestral stage of Proto-Indo-European as agglutinative 
(cf. the references in Erhart 1970: 11-12). But this stage, if it existed, 
would have to be much earlier not only than the hydronymic language con- 
received by Krahe but also as the toponymic language in the sense dis- 
cussed by myself. 


By established conventions, parentheses indicate optionality of the parent 
the sized elements, subscripts and superscripts the minimal or maximal 
number, respectively, of the elements so indexed (zero is usually omitted, 
except as a subscript expressing 'any number of'). 


Cf. Vennemann 1988b: 13-14, 17-21. In the terminology of syllabic pho- 

nology, a distinction is made between the head (the coda) of a syllable, 

which is the sequence of phonemes preceding (following) the nucleus 

within the syllable, and the onset (the offset) of a sequence of phonemes 

which is the first (last) of these phonemes. A survey of terms, including 

concepts relating to the strength scale following above, is given in the 

chapter 'Basic concepts of syllabic phonology' in Vennemann 1988b: 5- 

10. Also the occasional definitions following later in this paper are illustrative 
trod there. 


In the language of the Central European toponymy, the glides are simple 
the high vowels in a non-nuclear position, ie the so-called semivowels, [i] 
and [ul]. 


The group 'sr is lacking. Perhaps it had become 'str, as in Germanic. 


A. 1112 (print of 1764) Iugelbahe, a. 1142 and a. 1147 Iulbach, a. 1144 
(13th c. copy) Jugolbach, a. 1149-1164 Jugulbach etc. (von Reitzenstein 
1991: sv Julbach). 


The contact of two successive syllables is defined as the sequence con- 
sisting of the last phoneme of the first syllable and the first phoneme of the 
second syllable. 


The law says that the order of non-dentals preceding dentals is universal 
preferred over the reverse order, so that eg contact metathesis (cf. Venne- 
mann 1988b: 51, 54-55, 66-67) can only affect segments in the order den- 
tal before non-dental; cf. Bailey 1970. 


Krahe 1963 has Ara (or *Ara) in Spain, France, Holland, Germany (3), 
Scotland and England (2); Arga in Spain and Switzerland (Argà in 


Lithunia); Arsia in Istria (*Arsia in Eastern Prussia). From Bahlow 1985 we 

may add: Arpia/Erpe (>Diemel/Waldeck) in Germany, Arpisa/Erps in 

Brabant; Artia/Arce in France; 'arc is an extension of idg. ar 'water' in 

many river, stream and place names already attested in Ligurian-Celtic times', sv 
Erkrath ['arc is an expansion of Indo-European ar 'water', attested in the 
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names of many rivers, brooks and settlements already in Ligurian-Celtic 
times']; Ardiscus (Danube), Ardeca/Ardéche (>Rhöne) and others. I 

could not find arb-, but that seems to be accidental. For the root al-, Krahe 
has 28 occurrences of alb, four of als-, and four of the undetermined root 
(Ala). Bahlow offers alp- in Alpersbach (sv Alpfen); alt- in Alteia/Authie 
(Somme), Altra/Autre and Altissa/Autisse in France, cf. for the latter 
Alzissa/Alz (Inn) in Germany; alk- in Alcmune/Altmiihl (Danube), Al- 

kupis in Lithuania; ald- in Aldaha/Ahl, Aldaha/Altach, Aldene/Ollen in 
Germany and similar names in Belgium and France. For this root I could 

not find alg-, but again that seems to be accidental. I have checked quite a bit 
number of roots of settlement names in the same way; the recurring imprint 
sion is that of a list with accidental gaps, eg kar- has karp-, kark-, karb-, 
kard-, (Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Kerpen, Karben, Kerkingen, Karden). 


The form asp- is hard to ascertain because of the regular syncope in Asapa 
(As-ap-a), cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Aspe, Aspenstedt, Asphe. For ast-Bahlow 
offers the river names Astura (Spain, Italy), Astagus/Astico in Venetia, 
Astapa in Spain, AstrafalAsdorf in Germany. A number of names of Eng 

lish streams and settlements begin with ast-; I find it hard to believe Ek- 
wall's (1960) interpretation of all these as containing the Germanic word 
meaning 'east', even though they frequently appear with Est- in the Domes- 
day Book: est- is also the regular spelling for æst- in the personal name 
"Estan (von Feilitzen 1937: 182). For ask- Bahlow notes, besides the de- 
terminated root itself in a number of Ascha brooks, several derivatives, eg 


with -ap-a (High German -af-a) Aschaff (Main); German Asch-/Esch- and 
English Ash names are usually derived from the name of the ash tree (for 
the English names see Ekwall 1960: s.vv. Ash, Ashbourne, etc.); Bahlow 
(1985: sv Aschaff) rejects this etymology, and I think the occurrence of 
asc- names in France, Italy, and Spain (ib.) shows that he is right. 


Alongside up- and ub- (cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Uffeln, Übbenhagen) there 

is uft- (sv Uftrungen), alongside uk- and ug- there is uht- (s.vv. Ücker, 
Ugelenbach, Uchte). 

This influence is also evident in historical times. The name of the xLika, 
German 8th c. (9th c. copy) Lecha, 8th c. (10th c. copy) and contemporary 
Lech, a major tributary of the Danube flowing near Augsburg, appears approx. 
570 (9th c. copy) as Licca, a. 1059 as Licus (v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 
Lech). 

According to the Head Law, optimal syllable heads contain exactly one 
consonant. Syllable head complexity can therefore arise in two different 
ways: by the head's containing either less or more than one consonant. lake 
Vennemann 1988b: 13-21. 

Naked syllables are those which begin with the nuclear phoneme (ie, syl- 
labels with an empty head); all other syllables are covered. 
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Open syllables are those which end with the nuclear phoneme (ie, sylla- 
bles with an empty coda); all other syllables are closed. 


Cf. also, without the suffixes, the Inde. A possible alternative development 

is «Ind-r-ist-a < *In-r-ist-a < **In-ar-ist-a, ie "Jin dris 'ta/ < */in risxta/ < 
xA"nris ta/ < +i na ris ta, with contact epenthesis (cf. Vennemann 1988b: 

50, 53-54) as the crucial step. 


According to the Head Law, a syllable head containing more than one pho- 
neme is the better the more sharply the Consonantal Strength drops towards 
the nucleus. See Vennemann 1988b: 13-14, 17-21. 


3rd c. (ms. of the 7th or 8th c.) locative Ambrae, a. 775 (copy of 824) 
tive Ambre, 823 Ampra (see Reitzenstein 1991: sv Amper). 

Alternatively, the development could simply have been x*Am-b-ar-a > 
Ambra, ie +/am°ba°ra/ > +/amxbra/ through syncope. 


This peculiarity of certain toponyms has even been misunderstood as par- 
ticularly compelling evidence for their Indo-European origin, eg by Pokorny 
(1938: 114). 


The German Ur- and Auer- names are usually associated with Germanic ur 
'bison' (see also for English Ekwall 1960: s.vv. Urpeth, Urswick). 

Bahlow (1985: s.vv. Auerbach, Urfe), with reference to Pliny's urium, as- 
sumes an Indo-European ur- with the meaning 'dirty, swampy water'. I re- 
construct a root tur- 'water' for the language of the Old European topony- 
my, which survives in Basque ur 'water' (de Azkue [1905] 1984: sv) and 

was borrowed by several Indo-European languages as ur- or ur- (or both, 
cf. for Latin Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.vv. urium, urine). 


It is, of course, possible simply to attribute the mellow fricatives to the 
language of the Old European toponymy, as Prof. Coates has pointed out. I 
prefer not to do that. Maybe I am influenced in this matter by the topono 
mastic tradition, which in turn assumes an origin of the fricatives in conso- 
nant shifts because Proto-Indo-European did not possess them. However, I 

do have a specific reason for my assumption: the great number of roots 
doublets, and even derivatives, that differ only in that one member of the pair 
has a mellow fricative where the other has a lenis plosive. The following 
examples were collected to illustrate this observation in Vennemann 1994b; 
the names in parentheses give the entries in Bahlow 1985 where relevant 

names may be found: fak-/bak- (B: s.vv. Fachingen, Bacharach, Bachra, 
Bechen), fer-n-/ber-n- (sv Ferndorf, Berne), ham-/gam- (Hameln, Ham- 

burg, Gambach), flad-/blad- (Fladungen, Bladernheim), frig-/brig- (Frei- 
sing, a. 744 (copy a. 824) Frigisinga [this item from Reitzenstein 1991: 

sv], Brigach), fris-/bris- (Fries, Breisach), fos-/bos- (Fuchsmiihl, a. 1363 
Vossenmül, a. 1379 Fossenmiil [this item from Reitzenstein 1991: sv], Bó- 
sel), fuk-/buk- (Fuchsstadt a. 1166 Fuhstat [this item from Reitzenstein 
1991: sv], Bückeburg), fel-d-/bel-d- (Felda, Beldengraben), hor-/gor- 
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(Horbach, Gorleben, Géhrde), hah-/gag- (Halsbach, Gagern), hun-d-/gun- 

d- (Hundem, Gundheim), hus-t-/gus-t- (cough, Guste), hol-/gol- (Hollen, 

Gollern); cf. Bahlow 1985: xv. In view of the fact that there exist tens of 
thousands of very old toponyms these nouns and structural similarities 

may be accidental. But an appeal to the possibility of accidents should be included 
the empirical sciences be the very last resort. 


"We have to add the further oddity that of these 13 stems [containing the 
vowel a] 9 have the a as their onset (all except kar- and mar-, sal- and 
sow-). That ever more radically excludes the possibility of mere chance. 

Since even those stems which Krahe represents as el-/ol-, er-/or- and oudh- 
are mostly attested as al-, ar- and audh-, and since these forms are likely to 
be the original ones, the share of those with the a-onset among his 27 stems 
is 12 (= 45%). If however we calculate the number of occurrences of the 
individual stems, then the share will rise to more than one half.' 


It is also possible that all the constraints, rules, etc. observable in the data 
have been imposed by the subsequent languages of the area, because, as 

Prof. Coates reminds me, 'of course the local hydronymy is subject to the 

same kind of constraint as those of later languages, since those languages 

have filtered the old names for the best part of 3000 years'. 


Thurneysen (1946, 8 36) writes about Old Irish, 'Words susceptible of full 
stress take this on the first syllable. ...The stress is expiratory and very internal 
tense, as may be seen from the reduction of unstressed syllables.' Thurney 
sen considered this kind of word accentuation in Old Irish to be an inherited 
feature rather than an Irish innovation: 'I think it is more the Irish 
Emphasis on old and common Celtic.' (1883-85: 311). ['On the contrary, Irish 
accent appears to me to be old and common Celtic', transl. in Salmons 

1992: 152-153.] According to this view, the non-initial accentuation in 
Brittonic is an innovation within Celtic, as is the Classical Latin accentua- 
tion within Italic (see next note); cf. the discussion in Salmons 1992: 
155—159, with references. 


Allan (1970: 83) writes, "There is little disagreement that the prehistoric 
accent of Latin was a stress accent, and that this fell on the first syllable of 
the word. Its effects are seen in the loss or weakening of vowels in the un- 
accented syllables, which is typical of strong stress in some other languages 
guages.' Forceful disagreement does exist, see especially Pulgram 1975: 


92-113. But I tend to follow the majority view according to which initial 
accentuation was common Italic, the accentuation of Classical Latin being a 

late pre-Latin innovation whose final stage, the submission of words of the 
facilius type to the new rule (fácilius » facilius), can be studied in early at- 
tested Latin (Buck 1933: $221). See Salmons 1992: 146-152 for further 

references and discussion. 
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See Salmons 1992 for a presentation and discussion of views concerning 
contact influences on accentual patterns in general, and the nature and origin 
gin of Germanic, Celtic, and Italic accentuation in particular ('Areal aspects 
of early Northwestern European accentuation', pp. 129-174). See also the 
very critical response in Peters 1994. The assumption that the accent shift 
in Germanic, Celtic, and Italic is due to substratum languages often 

been made, and it has equally often been dismissed, mainly because 

'reaching for an unknown substrate for the source might seem like a deus 

ex machina, especially if other explanations are available' (Salmons 1992: 
148). The situation is different for my approach, because I am not assuming 
an unknown substratum but one that is known, even though only as an im- 
perfectly reconstructed language. As for the added statement that 'other ex- 
planations are available', I disagree. There may be several answers to the 
question how and why a language may shift from an Indo-European type 

accent to a word-initial stress accent. But this is not the problem. The 
problem is why of all the Indo-European languages the three Western-most 
ones, and only those, have undergone this shift in prehistoric times. I have 
never seen an explanation for this problem before. Certainly the suggestion 
in Salmons 1992: 173 of a 'Finno-Ugric language as a source for the 

northern European accentual patterns' can be rejected without discussion 
(pace Greiner 1994: 265), because the direction of influence is in everyone 
other respect the exact opposite. 


Cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Mahnen, Menden, Minne, Móhne, Munne; Badra, 
Bettwar, Biedenbach, Bodenbach, Biidelich; Babstadt, Bibers/Bieben/Bie- 


Bern (with Bebronna), Bóblingen (with Bübingen). 


The classical and to date the most detailed critical analysis of the phenomenon- 
see Kuhn 1967: 327-332. 


The facts and theories concerning Indo-European are stated in Wyatt 
1970. The most recent statement that Proto-Indo-European did not possess 
a phoneme a is Lubotsky 1989. 


I have shown above that a different opinion is possible on this point. 


'It is certain that Hans Krahe has divided the river names correctly and 
presented the system of morphemes accurately. But whether the etymology 

cal connection with the Indo-European language material is absolutely co- 
gent may still be open to doubt, because the meaning of the lexemes, which 
in other contexts is the second leg, beside the phonetic agreement, on which 
an etymology stands, can here only be determined by means of the phonetic 
agreement, as is well known: The individual phonemes deviate strikingly 
from Proto-Indo-European in regard to their relative frequency; especially 
the low frequency of occurrence of the plosives is remarkable. The peculiar 
a-vocalism has already been noted. When I express the heretical thought 
that the "Old European" system of hydronyms may be non-Indo-European 
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after all, my only reason is that I would consider it a gain if the investiga- 
tors of river names made their results more reliable by supporting them by 
phoneme-statistical and onomasiological methods'. 


From the continuation it becomes apparent that Udolph means that part of 
the Old European hydronymy which he has studied in his book. 


'In what follows I prefer not to discuss the matter in detail. Rather, I would 
merely like to examine the extent to which the Old European corpus of 

names [sc. of Poland] can make a contribution to this question. An irregular 
-a- can also be established in the pre-Slavic names of Poland. [Examples 

and discussion follow.] The question therefore arises whether a connection 
exists between the -a- of the Polish (and Slavic) hydronymy and the 


"aquatic -a-" of the Old European hydronymy. The problem in answering 

this question consists in the fact that the -a- of the Polish and Slavic (ie 
Slavicized) hydronyms can have different origins: (1) It can be the reflex of 
an early lengthening for which Slavic is to be held responsible; (2) it can be 
interpreted as signal of a suspended or late Slavicization; (3) it may be the 
result of a re-interpretation by popular etymology. It follows that the Polish 
material cannot contribute to the question of the irregular -a- in the Old 
European hydronymy. ' 


Reference to Kuiper 1972, Kuhn 1967, Scherer 1963 and Tovar 1977b. 
Reference to Solta 1980: 462. 


Reference to Pokorny 1938: 180. 
Reference to Schmitt-Brandt 1967: 112-113. 
Reference to Schmid 1983: 224. 


'The question thus remains open whether the "aquatic -a-" is a remainder of 

a pre-Indo-European substratum, an emanation of an Italic dialectal change, 

or of an Illyric alternation (in the respective language areas) or, finally, a 
confirmation of the assumption that "the" Indo-European language has to 

be ascribed *-i-, *-a-, *-u- as old vowel phonemes, with -e- and -o- to be 
considered secondary, so that the Old European hydronymy would be included in this 
regard reflect the older state of affairs. However, the argument that this 
phenomenon reflects a non- or pre-Indo-European substratum should be de- 

ferred "until the a sounds that are so frequent in Latin (aqua, lacus, palus, 
etc.) have been subjected to a careful analysis". 


There is an abundance of literature on this topic. I can only refer to here 
a few titles: Greenberg 1966, Givón 1971, Lehmann (ed.) 1978, Comrie 

1981, Mallinson and Blake 1981, several of the articles in Hawkins 1988, 
much of the research on 'grammaticalization', eg Traugott and Heine 

(eds.) 1991, Heine et al. 1991, Traugott and Hopper 1993. 

With 0. Szemerényi's interpretation of dede fparov óexavrevas ‘in 


gratitude dedicated the tithe' and KH Schmidt's recognition of the dative 
plural Avdoovrvafoas that of a matronal name (cf. Schmidt 1987: 140). 
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At the other end of the Indo-European world, in India, the development of 
consistent prespecifying word order, eg in Hindi, is undisputedly at- 
tribute to the perennial influence of the coexisting Dravidian languages, 
which have always belonged to the prespecifying type. 


Anderson 1988: 108-109. Whether the same is true for Iberian is not so 

clear. Anderson says, 'some interesting parallels between Basque and Ibe- 

rian also occur on the morphological level' (1988: 124). But Untermann 

(1990: I. 155) warns, 'The morphological description of the Iberian 

Language must do justice to the fact that no segment of this 

language can be assigned a meaning.' ['The morphological 

description of the Iberian language has to do justice to the fact that no seg- 
ment of this language can be assigned a meaning."] 


Anderson 1988: 108, 128. The syntax of Iberian is unknown because of that 
scanty evidence (1988: 128). — Concerning the relationship of Basque and 
Iberian generally, Anderson (1988: 115) says, 'Similarities between An- 

cient Iberian and Basque are numerous and provocative.' I am aware of that 
fact that a genetic relationship between Basque and Iberian has not been established 
proved in a strict sense (see eg Michelena [1979] 1985 and other articles 
reprinted in Michelena 1985). However, in my view, the assumption that 

Iberian and Basque are genetically related languages have the status of a null 
hypothesis. In this regard I follow Humboldt (1821: 177): '1. The Ver- 
equation of the old place names of the Iberian Peninsula with the Basque 
Language proves that the latter was the language of the Iberians, and since this 
People seem to have had only one language, so Iberian peoples are 

and Vaskish speaking equivalent expressions.' [The comparison of 

the old toponyms of the Iberian Peninsula with the Basque language proves 

that the latter was the language of the Iberians, and since these people seems 
to have possessed only a single language, Iberian peoples and Basque- 

speaking peoples are synonymous expressions.'] The Humboldtian line of 
research is being further pursued by Román del Cerro (1990, 1993); cf. the 
critical yet favorable review by Bossong (1993). In my view, the burden of 
proof is on the side of those who contest Humboldt's theory. — On the type 
pological status of Basque, Shimomiya 1985 may be compared. 

'In summary, Aquitanian can be described as old Basque. 

which reflects many phonological developments of historical Basque 

has not yet experienced' (Gorrochategui 1987: 354). Cf. also Michelena 

[1954] 1985: 410, 1957: 118, Anderson 1988: 111-113. 


Gorrochategui also stresses the absence of f from Aquitanian. It is probably 
safe to conclude that the entire series of non-sibilant fricatives was lacking. 
The more than 5046 of the Basque vocabulario are also, in particular, un- 


usual in comparison with Indo-European: 'Words with an initial vowel con- 
"stitute only about 10 per cent of the IE vocabulary" (Wyatt 1970: 7). Even 
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in Modern Basque, about 4096 of all words begin with a vowel, namely 404 
of 1042 pages in de Azkue 1984, despite the continuing influx of words 
from the surrounding Romance languages. 


Even though the assumption is licensed by the general theory of sound 

change, ph, 1, k^ > f, b, x > h > zero being a universally available chain of 
changes, it may nevertheless be factually incorrect with regard to Basque 
prehistory. 


A very elegant alternative, or rather complementary, solution for the plot 
sive asymmetry has been proposed by Trask (1985). Trask assumes for a 

stage of pre-Basque a contrast of geminate consonants versus single conso- 
nants, eg, **/kk/ vs. **/k/. This contrast was confined to word-medial po- 
positions; in the initial and final position only single consonants could occur, 
as is the case for most languages with such an opposition. When this con- 
Trast was transformed into the fortis-lenis contrast of Old Basque, which 
lies at the root of the contemporary system, the new contrast was likewise 
confined to the medial position, eg /**/kk/ : **/k/) » (*/k/ : */g/), whereas 
only the lenes occurred in the word-initial position, eg **/k/ » */g/. lake 
also the following note. 


One drawback of Trask's proposal (see the preceding note) in comparison 

with Martinet's is that it implies no immediate explanation for the great 
number of vowel-initial words. It is, however, compatible with my suggestion 
gestion that the latter phenomenon owes its prehistoric origin not to the loss 
of fortis plosives but to the loss of laryngeals, which in turn is in harmony 


with the fact that Old Basque did not have either phonemic glottal conso- 

nants H (/h/, /?/, etc.) or any of the mellow, non-sibilant fricatives F (/f/, /0/, 
lel, Ixl, /y/, etc.), so that a prehistoric development H » null or F » H » null 
could be the reason for the numerous vocalic onsets. 


See in particular Vennemann 1993b and 1994b: n. 65. 


Chapter 6 (= 1991: 139-177). The book also contains an extensive bib- 
liography (1991: 199-206). 


'El vasco antiguo tenía a cento demarcativo en la sílaba inicial' 

(Michelena 1977 [1990]: 405, with reference to Martinet). 'It's possible, a 
Pesar de las dificultades que entraña, que la accentuación roncalesa y 

There are many components at sea and a rest in a more ancient stadium 

que el acento cargaba sobre la inicial de todos los names' (Michelena 

1977: 419). ['It is possible, despite the difficulties entailed, that the Ron- 
calese and Suletin accentuation of many compounds is a residue of an older one 
stage when the accent fell on the first syllable of every noun']. In the same way 
chapter 21, as well as in the addition and the appendix (1977: 583-589), 
Michelena also proposes arguments in favor of accentuation on the second 
syllables of words, and shows ways how this accentuation type may have 
developed. It seems to me that Michelena's second-syllable accent is fully 
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compatible with the hypothesis that in earlier times the accent in Basque 
fell on the first syllable of every word. It may be of interest in this connection 
tion that in Modern Czech, which is said to have word-initial accent, the 
accent has a tendency to extend over the second syllable and to be felt to be 
a second-syllable accent under certain conditions; see Hirschmann 1994: 
158-187, with references. — The best-known of the other non-Indo-Euro 

Pean languages of Southern Europe, Etruscan, also had word-initial accent, 

as shown by its pervasive second-syllable syncope both in indigenous 

words and in Greek loan-words from 500 BC onwards (Bonfante 1990: 

335 and index): turike 'gave' » turke, mutana, 'sarcophagus' » mutna, 

Rasenna 'Etruscan' » Rasna; Achilles » Achle, Apollo » Aplu, Daedalus » 
Taitle, Heracles » Hercle, Menelaus » Menle, Polydeuces » Pultuce, 

Alexandros » Alcsentre, Elcsntre. Since Etruscan is genetically unrelated 

not only to Indo-European but also to Basque (Bonfante 1990: 329, 331), 

one may speculate that word-initial accentuation was an areal property of 
Southern and Central Europe before the advent of the Indo-European. 


Also possibly Iberian; but see n. 66 above. 


This etymological possibility was pointed out to me by Katharina Freche 
who, working on the name of the Fils (Kreis Góppingen, but also else- 


where), a. 861 Filisa, ie Fil-is-a, wondered whether the suffixal is was 
perhaps historically the same as the radical is in the name of the Isar, whose 
ancient name /sara I had analyzed as Is-ar-a and whose root I had identi - 
fied with a Palaeo-Basque root meaning *water' (Vennemann 1993b: here 

chap. 3, section 10), following Hubschmid (1963a: 163-164) who cites 

Sardinian toponyms such as Riu Isalle (name of a stream), Isalli (name of a 
former village), and Isallai (name of a landscape), 'for which a pre-Indo- 
Germanic river name word xis- can be deduced..., which is 

Basque root iz- 'water' ['for which a pre-Indo-Euro- 

peanut river name word xis- may be inferred that is supported by the Basque 
stem iz- 'water'']. I am grateful to Dr. Trask for pointing out that this sup- 
port, resting on publications by RM de Azkue including de Azkue 1984, 

may not be as firm as it seems: 'Azkue's evidence was the existence of a 
number of seemingly transparent compounds such as izurde 'dolphin' (urde 
'pig'), izpazter 'coast' (bazter 'edge'), izotz 'frost, ice' ((h)otz 'cold'), 
izerdi 'sweat' (erdi 'half'), and a few others.... But things are not so clear. 
Michelena (1977: 116) flatly rejects Azkue's hypothesis. He points out that 
izurde could easily derive from x«giza-urde 'man-pig' (giza- is the usual 
combining form of gizon 'man'). The phonological development is required 

not only unremarkable, but closely paralleled by the case of the place name 
attested in medieval documents as Guicayrudiaga but now Izurdiaga. 

Elsewhere he points out that Azkue's alleged izpazter does not in fact exist, 
except as a place name: Izbaster.... The form izotz, Michelena further points 
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out (1977: 411), could easily be from the common word i(h)i(n)tz 'dew'. 
Suddenly, Azkue's case looks much less compelling.' Since Michelena's 
etymologies, although not unreasonable, appear somewhat strained in com- 
parison with de Azkue's, and since he seems to have proposed alternative 
analyzes for only some of the iz-words, I prefer to stick to the traditional 
view. 


Cf. Basque -alde in uhalde 'torrent', ugalde 'river bank' ubalde 'river' (en 
Azkue 1984: s.vv., cf. also Michelena 1973: 156, no. 572). Dr. Trask in- 


forms me that 'the noun alde 'side' (eastern alte) is exceedingly common as 

a final element in toponyms, and not rare as a first element. In place names, 
it frequently has the more general meaning of 'area' (Michelena 1973: 43).' 
See also n. 85 for a similar pair of suffix and noun. 


'This determinative suffix is obviously very frequent, to the point that peo- 
ple who do not speak Basque are often led to believe that Basque words al- 
ways end in "a". This suffix corresponds to French "le, la", but sometimes 
the translation has to render finer shades of meaning. ... Likewise the names 
of the Basque houses which have given rise to the patronyms take this de- 


terminative "a", and one says "héguia", "Urrutia", "Landagaraya", because 
those are quite specific locations.' 


Cf. Lópelmann 1968: I. XV for his theory. I think he is mistaken when he 
states (1968: I. XXX): 'I believe that I have proved that 

that Basque, despite its foreign vocabulary, is essentially a 

Hamitic language is.' ["Thus I believe I have proven that Basque, despite 

the massive infiltration of its vocabulary with foreign elements, is basically 
a Hamitic language.'] 


Dr. Trask rejects the statement that the determiner -a cannot be recon- 
structed within Basque: "The determiner -a is transparently derived from a 
specialization of the distal demonstrative (h)a(ar)-. In speech, there is no 
more than a suprasegmental distinction between, for example, the datives 
gizonari 'to the man' and gizon(h)ari 'to that man', or between the geni- 
tives gizonaren 'the man's' and gizon (h)aren 'that man's'. In Bizkaian, the 
same is true of the absolutives gizona 'the man' and gizon a 'that man' 
(although some varieties of Bizkaian have introduced a pleonastic formation 
with the demonstrative: a gizon a 'that man'. Other dialects have replaced 
the expected absolutive *(h)a(r) with the suppletive form (h)ura — hence, 
gizon (h)ura 'that man'. In western varieties, the proximal demonstrative 
(h)au has also served as the source of a proximal determiner, though 

usually only in the plural, so that, alongside the usual gizonak 'the man' 
and gizon (h)ai(e)k 'those men', western varieties have not only gizon 
(h)au(e)k *these men', but also gizonok, variously translatable as *we men', 
*you men', or 'the men there', depending on the context.' In my opinion 

Dr. Trask opens an interesting perspective on the way the determiner -a 
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may have originated before the Basque language began being recorded (see 
also Agud/Tovar 1989: s.vv. a', ar-); and the path of development he out- 
lines is indeed a universal one for the development of determiners. How- 
ever, I do not think his argument proves that the determiner -a developed 
from the demonstrative (h)a(r)- within the historical Basque language; it is 
still possible that this development occurred in prehistoric Basque (at the 
stage which I call Palaeo-Basque and from which not only Basque de- 

veloped but also the language of the Old European toponymy, according to 

my theory), and it is also possible that -a originated from another de- 
monstrative. Since this is a disputed matter within Bascology, I prefer not 
to deviate from the notion that Basque -a is a determiner of great antiquity. 
This is quite common. A well-known example is the adoption of numerous 
Arabic nouns and names with the preposed Arabic definite article al be- 
coming part of the lexical stem in Spanish, as well as in those languages 
which in turn borrowed them from Spanish, eg Engl. alcohol, alcove, Al- 
debaran, algebra, algorithm/algorithm. 


Cf. n. 12 above. 


Dr. Trask has pointed out to me that in the modern language, the suffixes 

can no longer be analyzed like this. I would therefore like to stress that nature 
of my proposal is that of a reconstruction: -ika < x-ik-a, -aka < *-ak-a, -aga 
« x-ag-a. A form -iaga may have resulted from a faulty analysis of +*-i-ag- 

as -iag- after stems ending in i; eg, Iturriaga may be analyzed as derived 
either by means of -aga or by means of -iaga. On the distribution of the 
suffixes of the shape -ko in Basque, Indo-European, and other languages 

see Tovar 1954. However, for Basque -ika a specific meaning 'slope, hill' 
(Spanish 'cuesta', French 'cóte') has been reconstructed, which could relate 
the suffix to the noun ika, ike 'steep slope' (de Azkue 1984: s.vv; but cf. 
Agud/Tovar 1992: sv -ika). 


*Mediterranean substratum influences [mediated by Illyrian] or else the 
same kind of influence from West European soil.' 


Excluding Etruscan, see n. 76 above. 


(The traditional view that those other languages are related to Basque is 
without significance for my theory, and I should not have referred to it. 
There are good reasons to consider it wrong, at least in the case of Iberian, 
cf. Trask 1997: 378-388. According to Trask, Basque is and always has 

been an isolated language; it follows in particular that Old European cannot 
have been related to Basque (1997: 364-367). Trask's criticisms are based 

on my earliest papers on the subject, especially the present one; it will be 
interesting to observe whether he adheres to his position in view of the sub- 
sequential publications collected here.) 


'A widespread Mediterranean substratum, linked to Basque and connected 
to Eastern languages, is, however, certain.' Cp. also Hubschmid 1970: 80 
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and also 1954, 1982. A more recent review of the literature is contained in 
Echenique 1984: 21-41. 


'The fact that many pre-Indo-European words of the Pyrenees not only 
survive in Basque but also have correspondences in France, the Alps, and 
certain Mediterranean language communities (eg in Sardinian) have caused 
Hubschmid to assume a rather extensive Iberian substratum for these large 
areas which are later for the most part counted as Romance. This Iberian 
substratum continues its existence in modern non-Indo-European Basque, 

"the prehistoric language of Europe par excellence" [with reference to 
Bouda 1951: 129]. Hubschmid considers it a rather clearly delineated lin- 
guistic entity even for olden times. As such it finds its place like a "dialect" 
in the more or less vaguely structured composite of that mighty non-Indo- 
European language family which once dominated Spain, Portugal, Southern 
France, the Alps (Liguria), and certain Mediterranean districts (Sardinia).' 
The territory of this language family may also have extended south through 
the Iberian peninsula into North Africa. It seems that Roman del Cerro 
(1990: 14) envisages a continuation of his Iberian toponymy into the Anti- 
Atlas of Morocco. If this idea, which according to Bossong (1993) has older 
roots, should prove to be correct it would offer a basis for an interpretation 
of an observation published in Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, section 11, 
viz. that the bisque names of Central Europe (eg Bishamton in England, 
Bischofsheim in Germany, Bécon in France, the Basque Biscarrosse, and, 
Naturally, the name of the province Bizkaya may have a continuation in the 
Algerian oasis Biskra and that their (determined) root bisk- may be the 
same as in the Basque appellative biskar [biskar] or bizkar [biskar] 'back 
(anat.), elevation in the mountains'. The Vasconic language family thus 

may not only have covered South and Central Europe but also North Africa 
rica, and its toponymy formed a corresponding continuum. This original 
Eurafric linguistic continuum would later have been curtailed not only by 
Indo-European languages in Northern, Central, and Southern Europe but 

also by Afro-Asiatic languages in North Africa and on the European Atlantic 
tic fringe; see the prehistoric sketch in the appendix of Vennemann 1994b. 


While the Eurafric languages - except for Modern Basque - perished in the 
process, the Eurafric toponymy, owing to the fundamental stability of topo- 
nyms, is in its essential features preserved in our contemporary system of 
place names. 


To those who like to compare theories proposed on linguistic grounds to 
theories worked out in other sciences, the map showing percentages of Rh- 
negative individuals in Central European and surrounding populations in 
National Geographic 186, no. 3 (September 1994), based on work by Luigi 
Luca Cavalli-Sforza, will be pleasing. It shows the highest percentage 
(more than 2596) in the Basque country, the next highest (20-2596) in an 
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area enclosing it which is roughly coextensive with the area of Krahe's hy- 
dronymy, and a lower percentage outside this area. 


In other regards that article differs considerably from the theory sketched 
here. In particular I no longer follow Krahe's interpretation of the hy- 
dronymy as Indo-European but now assume a prior wave of non-Indo- 

European populations taking possession of Central Europe, as described 

above. A sketch of the modified theory is contained in the appendix of 
Vennemann 1994b. Concerning the spread of the Indo-European, my the- 

ory receives a certain measure of archaeological support in Makkay 1992. 

This point is stressed for prehistoric times by Bossong (1993: 583): 'Die 

In prehistoric times, names had an orientating function to 

They served to establish a mental map that made it possible 

to find their way around the zone. The name had to 

"to tune", that is, to speak, in order to have an immediate, even often life- 
['Prehistoric toponyms had an orientative 

function: They served to establish a mental map which made it possible to 
find one's way in a given region. Names had to "fit", ie, have a speaking 
significance, in order to possess an immediate usefulness or even make sur- 
vival possible.'] I would like to add, however, that the orientative function 
of toponyms is not tied to their semantic transparency. The name of the 
Thames was not given up or changed when its original meaning was for- 

gotten several thousand years ago, and it probably will not be given up or 
changed in the near future. This is precisely because the orientative function 
tion of a name is not tied to any speaking significance. The name Thames 
'fits' the river perfectly even though nobody knows what it 'means'. 


The initial part of the story is one of several possible interpretations. It is 
that which offers for Bavarian Chiemsee and Chieming the same etymology 

as for English Chimney/Oxfordshire (cf. Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, 

(section 5.8). 


7. Etymological relationships in the Old 
Europe? 


Abstract 


This paper addresses the question of the languages that may have been spoken in 
prehistoric Europe north of the Pyrenees and the Alps between the end of the last 
ice-age and the Indo-Europeanization of most of the continent. Languages 

longing to two families are identified: the Old European languages belonging to 
the Vasconic family, the only surviving member of which is Basque; and the At- 
lantic languages belonging to the Hamito-Semitic family of which many members 
survive in North Africa and the Middle East. 


Substrates primarily affect the structure of their superstrates, less so the lexi- 
con, except for the toponymic sub-lexicon. Vasconic languages are adopted 

have been substrate in the entire area, and it is shown with reference to a number 

of appellative loan-words and a sizable number of toponyms that is the assumption 
likely to be true. For the British Isles it has long been known that whatever went 
before, their languages were Hamito-Semitic at the time when the Celtic languages 
intruded from the Continent; the substratal influence is seen in the structural trans- 
formation of Insular Celtic into a syntactic type resembling that of Hamito-Semitic 
more than typical Indo-European. Reference is made to two British toponyms that 

had shortly before been interpreted as Semitic in origin, Uist and The Solent. 


Superstrates primarily affect the lexicon of their substrates, less so their structure 
ture. Hamito-Semitic languages are assumed to have been superstrata to very early 
Germanic, and it is shown with reference to a sizable number of appellative loan- 
words that the assumption may be true. 


The emphasis in the paper is on the etymologies, each of which is treated in a 
numbered section of its own. Some of these are traditional, even though they are 
not normally cited in modern etymological dictionaries; others are proposed here 
for the first time. As is unavoidable and indeed customary in etymology, all pro- 
poses are not of the same stringency. Those made for the following items may be 
among the more promising ones; the English form is cited where available. 


Old European (Vasconic) loan-words: silver, iron, Gm. Heap's sloping ground, 
hillock', hook, callow, adze, Gm. Sheaf 'sheaf', Gm. Urine 'urine', shank, Gm. 
Latte, shop 'board', to stink. 


Atlantic (Semitic) loan-words: steer, horn, goat, OE eofur 'male pig', crab, 
earth, harvest, harp, yard/garden, town, seven, moon, to meet 'measure', hate. 
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7.1. Basic assumptions and objectives 


This study addresses a problem that is well known but 

in my opinion has not always received the attention it deserves. It is the 
Phenomenon that numerous old words of the languages of Central Europe, in particular 
especially in the German language, have no etymology - a 

Appearance that includes both appellatives and names, especially place names 
names. Many appellatives belong only to German or only 

English or just West Germanic; many are common 

Germanic, but have no connection beyond that; many belong 

only the Germanic and one or a few of the western and central European 
European Indo-European languages, such as Celtic, 

Italian or Baltic. In all such cases, the suspicion is that 

that the words are not Indo-European. But the question of which origin 
future they could otherwise be, is usually not asked. In the 

Etymological dictionaries usually state: "Origin unclear" 

or "further origin unclear", possibly with the addition "probably 

from an unknown substrate language". 


This study will deal with such words, especially 

the suspected case of origin from non-Indo-European languages 

Western and Central Europe in ancient times. It is clear to me as well as to everyone that 
In pursuing this question, one is treading on thin ice; this is likely 

indeed the main reason why so many knowledgeable etymo- 

logists and other linguists prefer to stay on safe ground 

the inner Indo-European word and name explanation. Such 

Considerations always have the stigma of being speculative, and 

With this odium [49 many would like to damage their reputation or even their career. 
tangibly not burden. But I consider this understandable attitude 

The problems are in the pursuit of such a 

abstinence does not go away. Of course, there is no point in looking for 

grasping at every straw or putting forward over-the-top theories, only 

so that anything happens at all, as is unfortunately often the case with such 
researchers who are laypeople in the field of linguistics 

are; they only contribute to the fact that "serious" language experts 

Scientists do not deal with such questions. 


In this lecture I would like to take a middle path between complete 
abstinence and unfettered speculation. I will 

not on any hypothetical reconstruction languages, but only 

refer to those non-Indo-European languages whose early 

Distribution in Western and Central Europe is likely or certain anyway. 
chert, namely according to the methodological rule "Linguae praehistoricae 
non sunt multiplicandae praeter necessitatem". 
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These are two languages, or more precisely language families. One fa- 


milie still lives in Western Europe, but only in a single branch, 

although internally strongly divided into dialects: It is the Basque in the Pyrenees 
náen between France and Spain. Languages of this family were 

even in historical times in large parts of the Iberian Peninsula and 

spoken in the west of what would become France, and there are reasons for 
the assumption that languages of this family — the Vasconic, as I 

following the only surviving branch - in prehistoric 

time also in the rest of France, in Italy and Sardinia, on 

the Balkans, Germany, the Baltic States, southern Northern Europe and 

were widespread in the British Isles, namely that the original 

maximum distribution area of the Vasconic is coextensive with Hans 

Krahe's so-called Old European Hydronymy.? Hans Krahe (especially 

in his book from 1964) claimed that the 

searched for river names that were Indo-European in structure and substance, 
namely from elements of a common language level of the West Indo-German 
manic languages, which include Celtic, 

Italic, Germanic and Baltic belonged.' I believe in a 

detailed treatment of this question (Vennemann 1994d), 

that this is not the case, that Krahe's hydronyms are rather pre-Indo-Germanic 
nic, [4; namely Vasconic. By using the language from which 

from which its hydronyms are formed, called Old European, I can 

say: Krahe's Old European is Vasconian. 


In addition to the extinct Old European languages, I include the Vasconic 
chen of Central Europe, from which the old European toponyms, especially 
the hydronyms, the following languages: the Basco-Aquitani- 

sche (cf. Michelena [1954] 1985: 410, 1957: 118, Gorrochategui 1987: 354), 
whose Aquitanian branch died out in Roman times; the Ligurian 

and possibly the Iberian, which also died out in Roman times 

are; some languages that probably also died out in Roman times 

of the large western Mediterranean islands, among them the (pre-Roman) Sardinia 
sche; and finally the probably already in prehistoric times by 

the Afro-Asiatic languages of North Africa, whose Vasconic 

character can only be deduced from the toponymy. If one considers the 
relationship between Basque and some Caucasian languages is confirmed 

The Vasconic region must obviously be considered the western branch of a 
very old Vasco-Caucasian language family, whose spatial coherence 

menhang already in prehistoric times, mainly through the Indo-Germanic 

nic expansions. 
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The second language family is Afro-Asiatic, of which several 

Scholars, especially Julius Pokorny (1927-30), have provided evidence 

that a related branch as a substrate of the Insular Celtic 

this its completely un-Indo-European, its Afro-Asian 

The early presence of 

Relatives of this Mediterranean language family in Western Europe, which according to my 
an assessment is linguistically completely secured, is also real or cultural 


turhistorically probable. Because the high, very uniform culture, 

which spread from North Africa to the Middle East between the 6th and 2nd millennium 
telmeer, Atlantic and North Sea coasts as well as on the islands and the shipping 
bare rivers up to Poland and southern Sweden, the Me- 

Galith culture, according to almost unanimous opinion of archaeologists, comes from 
the western Mediterranean, and the oldest early historical languages 

ences of that area are precisely the Afro-Asian or, as they were 

said: the Hamito-Semitic languages. I call this prehistoric, 

at most reaching into the early historical period, with the historical Afro- 

Asian languages related language branch Atlantic.* Since there is little 

seems reasonable to speak of the European branch of the Afro-Asiatic [42 languages 
chen, I call the whole family Atlantid and under- 

separate an oceanic branch (Atlantic) from the Mediterranean 

branches (Afro-Asiatic).? The Atlantic would thus be the second old European 
European language family. 


The Atlantic would in this case extend into the historical period, that the 

Pictish, still spoken in Beda's time, which is undoubtedly not an Indo-Germanic 

nic language (Jackson [1955] 1980: 142, 155, 156-157), as a 

branch of the Atlantic. I do not think that is out of the question. The 

The view that Pictish was related to Basque was already 

abandoned by its first representative, Sir John Rhys (Rhys 1892, 

1898, cf. Jackson [1955] 1980: 130). But the idea that Pictish was 

a non-Indo-European language such as Basque alongside Indo-European 

languages for centuries, certainly found advocates 

(cf. Jackson [1955] 1980: 130-131), including Jackson himself (p. 152). 

Under the above conditions, there is, according to the maxim that one must 

historical languages should not be multiplied without necessity, only the one consequence, 
to assume an Atlantic origin for Pictish. But it speaks 

also more for them than just the logic of the method, as I found in Vennemann 

1997b shows. — Whether the Veneti of what would later become Brittany at the time of Caes: 
Gall. III. 8-13), which I consider to be an Atlantic people (1997b), nor an At- 

Lantic language or Gallic, is evident from Caesar's account 

not highlighted. 
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7.2. Transition: Substrates, Superstrates, Adstrates 


If one assumes that in Europe for thousands of years, 

mig Vasconian and Atlantic languages were spoken, then 

one should actually be able to find traces of these languages in the Indo-Germanic 
languages of Western, Central and Northern Europe. It is 

yes, indeed, there are certain non-Indo-Germanic 

nic properties of the Indo-European languages concerned, the 

to the formulation of the theses about the earlier spread of those 

both non-Indo-European language families in Europe. 


Caution is advised here because you have to know what to look for 
applies, ie in particular: One must understand the theory of language contact in 


corresponded with the assumptions [43 about the real historical contacts of 
Such contacts are never completely the same as 

gleichen, doch gibt es einige methodologische Daumenregeln, die sich 

immer mit einer gewissen Aussicht auf Erfolg anwenden lassen. Die ober- 
sten Daumenregeln sind die folgenden: 


(1) Superstratregel (Lexikregel): Superstrate beeinflussen hauptsachlich 
die Lexik ihrer Substrate, und zwar vor allem in Bereichen des gesell- 
schaftlichen Zusammenlebens, aber weniger die text- und satzsyntaktische 
Struktur und die Lautstruktur. 


(2) Substratregel (Strukturregel): Substrate beeinflussen hauptsächlich 

die text- und satzsyntaktische Struktur, die idiomatische Struktur und die 
Lautstruktur — bei letzterer vor allem die prosodische Struktur — ihrer Su- 
perstrate, aber weniger die Lexik. 


(3) Adstratregel: Adstrate beeinflussen ihre Adstrate prinzipiell auf allen 
Ebenen, aber am spürbarsten in der Lexik; dabei hangt die Richtung der 
Beeinflussung in hohem MaBe von realgeschichtlichen Faktoren ab, etwa 

einem wirtschaftlichen oder kulturellen Gefalle oder sonstigen prestige- 
stiftenden Unterschieden. 


Diese Daumenregeln und ihre Konsequenzen sind leicht zu verstehen. 

In einer sprachlich geschichteten Gesellschaft veründert sich die obere 
Sprache im Munde der dominierenden Bevólkerungsgruppen nur wenig, 

denn diese haben nur wenig Veranlassung, den übrigen Bevólkerungsgrup- 
pen nach dem Munde zu reden. Dagegen verändert sich die untere Sprache 
im Munde der nicht dominierenden Bevólkerungsgruppen erheblich, aber 
vor allem im lexikalischen Bereich, in welchem das kulturelle Vokabular 
der dominierenden Bevólkerungsgruppen und aus Prestigegründen auch 
zahlreiche sonstige Ausdrücke übernommen werden. 
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Setzt sich nun die untere Sprache durch, indem die Nachkommen der 

Sprecher der oberen Sprache mehr und mehr die untere Sprache, die Spra- 
che der vielen, gebrauchen, so bleibt zumeist ein wenig veründertes struk- 
turales System, aber eine erheblich veránderte Lexik. Setzt sich hingegen 
die obere Sprache durch, so geschieht etwas ganz anderes. Anfangs gehen 
vereinzelte Sprecher der unteren Sprache zum Gebrauch der oberen Spra- 

che über, was diese wenig beeinfluBt. Zum Schlu8 aber kommt es zu im- 

mer massiverem Sprachwechsel. In diesem Prozeß zielen die vielen nativen 
Sprecher der unteren Sprachen vor allem auf die richtige Verwendung der 
oberen Lexik, sie kónnen sich aber von ihrer text- und satzorganisierenden 
Ausdrucksweise, von den strukturalen Eigenschaften ihrer Idiomatik und 

von ihrer Aussprache nur unvolikommen lósen, so daB es in dieser SchluB- 
phase der Zweisprachigkeit zu einer erheblichen Umgestaltung der text- 

und satzsyntaktischen, idiomatischen und prosodischen Struktur der oberen 


the 


language, while the lexicon remains almost unchanged." [44 


There is now an important addition to rule of thumb (2) 

While substrate languages usually have little influence on the 

appellative lexis of their superstrate languages, one must 

the lexicon of names differ considerably. For the anthroponymic 

The same applies to lexicography as to appellative lexicon, and 

due to the prestige that the speakers of the upper languages enjoy in general 
common in the eyes of the speakers of the lower languages. But 

The situation is different with the place names: Since the speakers of the lower 
Languages generally represent autochthonous populations, while 

the speakers of the upper languages are generally immigrants, are 

the place names were initially the exclusive property of the 

Speakers of the lower languages, however, are gradually gaining possession 
the speakers of the upper languages, whereby they use the diverse known 
adaptation mechanisms: sound substitution, folk-typical 

mological adaptations of various kinds, loan translations, etc. 

This requires the establishment of a separate rule of thumb (2.a): 


(2.a) Toponymy rule: Substrates predominantly determine the toponymy 
their superstrate. 


7.3. Application of the Strata Rules 


The above-mentioned strata rules have indeed been helpful in proving the 
both non-Indo-European languages of Western and Central Europe 

played a central role. Pokorny (1927-30) worked mainly on rule (2), the 
Substrate or structure rule, when he was talking about the un-Indo-European 
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Syntax, idioms and prosody of Irish on corresponding features of a 
responsible substrate and showed that the combination of the 
determined substrate properties of all known language families. 
ultimately suitable for the Afro-Asiatic languages. He has not 

be misled by the fact that Irish lexis, including morphology, is 
remained essentially Indo-European. 


I myself have also applied rule (2), where I consider the most important 
prosodic innovation of the Indo-European languages of Central Europe 

oldest times — Germanic, Italic and Celtic - on 

a corresponding property of substrate languages (Ven- 

nemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Sections 7.6 and 8.4): the introduction [45 of 
dynamic initial accent, recognizable in all three languages by the numerous 
reductions of non-initial syllables. This is the case in the entire 

zen Indogermania is an innovation only of these three languages, so that the 
assumption of a contact phenomenon is the most likely solution 


solution to this linguistic-historical problem. It was 

nice that long before my theory André Martinet? for a pre- 

stage of the Basque initial accent, while today's 

Basque has numerous very different accentuation methods. 

(cf. Hualde 1991). The first syllable accentuation was possibly 

a linguistic feature of the languages of old Southern Europe, because 
which is not related to Basque (as well as Indo-European). 

Etruscan was clearly a language with dynamic 

mic initial accent (cf. Bonfante 1990: 329, 331, 335). 


Above all, I applied rule (2.a), the toponymy rule. 

In my opinion, this shows that the substrate languages of Central Europe 
are related to modern Basque. The evidence consists of two 

Share. First, I have shown that Krahe's proof of the Indo-Germanic 

nic character of its hydronyms, the structure 

its hydronyms rather point to a non-Indo-European language 

(Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Sections 4-6). It has been found that 
that the language of hydronymy had initial accent (1994d: here chapter 6, 
Section 7.6), which fits with what was just said about the accent. Two- 
tens I have for some Central European water and settlement names 

shown that it is etymologically more likely to derive from Basque than from 
Indo-European (1993b: here Chapter 3, Sections 4. Par- 

tenkirchen, 8. Munich, 10. Isar, 11. Bischofsheim ad Rhón). 


The latter is noteworthy for the following reason. 
Proto-Indo-European and its prehistoric branches are lexically 
extremely well known. We can use many hundreds of root forms 
operate', and it is actually astonishing that in so many cases no 
good or even no etymology at all for Central European topo- 
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nyme can be found. In contrast, the Ur-Vasconian 

Firstly, to reconstruct almost exclusively through Basque, and this 

is also made considerably more difficult by the fact that the old Basque 

Basque lexicon highly influenced by super- and adstratal 

prehistoric and historical Afro-Asiatic languages, especially 

but Latin and its regional successor languages 

is, namely according to rules (1) and (3), and indeed in such a high 

To such an extent that — in my opinion wrongly — Basque is even denied its own language st 
ity and this isolated language was considered a branch of Afro- 

Asian, perhaps as a Berber dialect.'? If, despite this, 

which succeeds in classifying Central European toponyms into phonological and semantically 
plausibly interpreted with the help of [4g Basque appellatives, namely 

those that do not have recognizable Afro-Asian or Indo-European loanwords. 

words, this is all the more probative. 


I would like to point out a problem here that in the future, if 
one can take a closer look at the new etymological landscape that is emerging here. 
will play a significant role. If my 


overall picture of the prehistoric linguistic development of Central Europe 
If that is true, then two old layers of Vascon loan words must have been 
Germanic: one from the time of the first invasion 

of the Indo-Europeans in Central Europe, as all Indo-European tribes with 
Vascons had contact, and one from the time of the Germanic South Ex- 
pansion to Central Europe, when the Vasconian probably already had a 
peripheral location in south-western Central Europe and Vasconi- 

sche loan influences may have only filtered Germanic 

through other Indo-European languages." The distinction 

would have to be based on the extent to which early Germanic phonetics 
changes in the loan words are applied. The original 

Germanic sound shift must be taken into account, but with 

a certain restriction: The implementation of the fricativization is 
indicate old age and belonging to the older class, but from 

Unfortunately, their failure to do so does not result in anything, because the degree of I 
Basque accessible vasconic plosive series in relation to the 

three Paleo-European plosive series is not unambiguous." [47 


Finally, one must also pay attention to a certain, although certainly ma- 

Big loan influence of the historical Basque language on the languages 

Central Europe, since Basque was spoken in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
telalter is widespread, although decreasing as substrate and adstrat practice 
che of the Romance languages of southern and western France continued to exist." 
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7.4. Illustration of the toponymy rule: Vasconic 


In my articles about Bavarian water and settlement names 

and on Old European Hydronymy (Vennemann 1993b, 1994d) 

I pointed out the Basque core of some Central European toponyms. 
I would just like to add a few things on this topic. 


7.4.1. Bishops' names 


Using the example of Bischofsheim an der Rhón, I (1993b: here chap. 
Section 11.) tries to show that for some bishop toponyms 

a better etymology with Basque bizkar [biskar] (also biskar [biskar]) 
'back', '(long) hill in the mountains' is given as with the 

German bishop's word or its relatives in other languages. 

This interpretation has since been confirmed elsewhere. In the province 
In Alicante there are two places, Biskoy and Biskaio, both marked 

by their location on long hills of the same name." Also 

Biscorne in the French Alps offers this picture." Some evidence 

In this context, the relationship between the village and 

Bischoffsheim in Alsace! to the mountain Bischenberg on which it is located, 
zen: Here, apparently in the course of folk etymology [4g attraction" 
prehistoric toponyms to the Christian appellative bishop the 

Settlement was taken into account, but the mountain was overlooked. 


7.4.2. Ur- and Auer-Names 


Ur- and Auer-names are unusual in European toponymy 

frequently." Among the Auer names, most go back to ür-; in the case of ur-/ 
ür- is not an ablaut relationship, but a quantity- 

duplicates that arise when words are taken from Vasconic, the 

had no vowel quantity, emerged in Indo-European languages, since 

in the loan process every vowel in accordance with Old Indo-European language 
structure a quantity had to be assigned." 


(a) In Bavaria" we find the town of Auerbach in the Upper Palatinate, a. 1119 
Vrbach, 1269 Aurbach. A second example is the name of the Lower Franconian 
schen parish village Aura an der Saale, a. 1071 (copy of ca. 1300) Vrouua, 

a. 1123 Vrowa, ca. 1140-1146 (copy of the 12th century) Uraugia (Latinized 
Form); here, von Reitzenstein takes an Old High German compound from 

ür and -ouwa and interprets the name as 'area by the water, on 
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where aurochs live'. I reconstruct it as a pre-German 
*Ur-av-a, adopted into German as *Ur-av-a. [49 


(b) The name Auerbach also occurs in other parts of Germany 

together with Aurach, Auerstedt, Auernheim, and with Aura as in (a); 
Bahlow rejects the derivation of ar 'auerochse' and derives 

They derive from an Indo-European "water word" which Pliny already used for 
dirty, swampy water" (Pliny 33, 75, cf. Bahlow 1985: 

sv Ührde). But there is no Indo-European ur- 'water'. What is 

Pokorny (1989: 80-81) finds, a common x"water' root is uer-, 

uer- and a only West Indo-European and quite disparately represented 
tierte ar- as in Lat. ürina, an. ür 'fine rain', Apruss. wurs 'pond'. The 
toponymic root ur- also occurs without vowel length and thus 

without diphthongization, like the numerous toponyms s.vv. Uhrleben, 
Uhrde, Urfe (xUr-af-a) show.” 


(c) Ekwall (1991: sv) interprets Urpeth (Durham), a. 1297 Urpathe, 

as 'Bison path', with Old English ar 'bison'; similar to Urswick (Lancashire), 
approx. 1150 Ursewica, a. 1194 Ursewic, etc., near Urswick Tarn, "which was 

no doubt called OE Ursfle 'bison lake'. The name means 'wic by Ursfla'. 

OE ar would be used here of wild cattle." Zrwell (name of a river in 
Lancashire), in the 12th century Urwel, Urwil, approx. 1200 Irewel, a. 1277 crazy wave 
should also belong here; although initial i is uncertain, recon- 

Ekwall structures the first element as Old English irre, eorre 'angry', ur- 
originally 'straying, wandering', and interprets the river name as 'winding 
stream', without however showing that the river winds any more 

than most others. The same applies to Erewash (name of a river in 

Derbyshire), ca. 1175 Yrewis, 1229 Irewiz. I reconstruct the same 


zel ur- for the English toponyms as well as for the German ones. 


The root ur- also occurs in toponyms of southern Europe: Bei Walde/ 
Hofmann (1982: sv urium) is an old Spanish river name Urium er- 
and, in connection with Basque ura? *water, spring god- 

heit', Ura and Urnia. 


Instead of using ár- 'aurochs', I would prefer a root 

xur- 'water' for the language of the Old European toponymy reconstructed 
ren. This is still the common Basque word for 'water', ur, 

hur, received (de Azkue 1984: sv).”* I assume that this vasconi- 

etymon that was translated into various Indo-European languages as the original 
or är- (or both, cf. for the Latin Walde/ Hof- 

mann 1982: s.vv. urium, ürina). The Central European toponymic ur- 

is, in my opinion, identical with this southern European word. The 

Latin words ürina, urceus, urna probably belong to this non-Indo-European 
manic word, partly borrowed as whole words, partly 

derived early within Latin. 
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7.4.3. Yb and Ip names 


In this example, I can draw on Bahlow (1985), who pointed to the 
numerous river and derived settlement names with the root ib- [so 

or ip-. In my opinion, they are based on Vasconian appellatives, which 
etymologically belongs to common Basque 'Flu8'. 


Here too, names apparently ending with ib- and with 

eib-/aib-, namely in Germany and Austria as Iba, Ibra, Ibenbach, 
Ibichbach, Ybbs or Ips (a. 979 Ibisa) next to Eiba, Eyb, Eibingen (a. 1074 
Ibingen), Eibenwag on the Ybbs. 


The same root is found in England: old /beshol, Ibesley, new Il- 

chester from Ivelcestre am Ivel; in Gallia Belgica: Ibliacum, Ibliodurum. 
In Spain, near the Basque Country, the Ebro is mentioned, old Ibarus?; in 
Serbia a river called /bar (to the Morava). Examples with the r-suffix 
can also be found in Schmid (1981: 10 [1994: 279]): "The best-known 
Thracian river is called pos in Greek tradition, its source 

This name has connections not only in Serbia and 

in Northern Ukraine (bra, Ibra), but also in the name of the Ibra 

(> Aula — Fulda)." In Basque, ibar today means 'valley, river, 

dung'; but there is no doubt that ibar and ibai are the 

same etymon, and in Agud/Tovar both — together with 

ibaso 'river' — treated under the same heading. 


With the Basque and especially the Adapta- 

tion of Basque words in Indo-European characteristic instability 

the degree of the plosives (I am talking here about plosives, see the examples 
1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 4, 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 8.3), find 

we use ib- and ip-. Here we can mention the Ipf (already in 777 Ipfa), 


a tributary of the Danube; the Ipfgau (with Iphofen) in Lower Franconia, 
whose name was given by Reitzenstein as a "stream name that is to be deduced 
*Ipf*, which he, although not the first, wrongly identified as 

*Pferdebach' (1991: sv Iphofen); the Yper (a. 1086 Ipra) in Flan- 

and several IP names in England. 


It seems to me that the old European water names, together with the 
The settlement names of the sound shapes illustrated here from 

a Vasconian appellative clan with the basic meaning 'river' 

which has its continuation in Basque ibai, ibar, ibaso. 


7.4.4. Ar-names 


Ar- is one of the most common roots in Central European water and 
Settlement names. It also occurs in southern Europe. Krahe (1964: 45-47) 
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identifies the simple Ar-a as a river name in Germany (Ahr, Ahre), 
the Netherlands (Aar), England (Oare Water, a. 1279 Ar), Scotland 
(Ayr, a. 1177 Ar, 1197 Are) and northern Spain (Ara). He also brings 
games for derivatives with all hydronymic suffixes: Ar-va, Ar-la, 
Ar-ma, Ar-na/Ar-n-os (the latter especially in Italy), Ar-is-a, 
Ar-ant-ia etc. 


Krahe sees in this ar- the o-tonation of the Indo-European root 

*er-/x*or- 'to set in motion, to excite', without explaining why 

none of his examples has the basic form of the root. I 

I think it is more likely that the ar- of the central and southern European 
Toponyms have the same southern European root as in a number of Basque 
Toponyms and appellatives. The examples and explanations [5, at 

Oyhamburu (1991) emphasize the importance of this root for the 

Basque. The base form, ara, appears only in some dialects and 

means 'field, plain' (I. 416), as does the derivative arandi xplain' (I. 
418).5 But Oyhamburu reckons with the possibility that the basic 

meaning of ara *watercourse', and suggests for Arama (= ara + (a)ma), 

which he equates with Arakama (= ara + k(o) + ama (?)), the meaning 

'début (?) de la vallée, source du cour d'eau' before (I. 425), i.e. 'beginning (?) 
of the valley, source of the watercourse'. The fact that the Basque 

Word (h)aran means 'valley, valley' (I. 416), this assumption is not 
abtragáglich, because a derivational relationship between two nouns with 
the meanings 'river' and 'valley' would have a parallel in the pair ibai 
'river' and ibar 'valley'. This fact as well as the hydronymic significance 
the root in Basque are clear in the following quote (0y- 

hamburu 1991: I. 419): 


It is interesting to know what the names of the course of water begin 


par "ara(n)" and l'on sait les rapprochements sémantiques entre "ibai" (riviére, 
fleuve) and "ibar" (vallée); citons between other words "Aragon, Arga (Araga, Aragu 
850), Areta, Areso, Araxes, Arakongatxa, Arana, Aranea, Aranoz, Arnegi 

(Aranegi 1614), Arakama, Arakil". C'est pourquoi nous avons parfois traduit 
"ara(n)" by cours d'eau, par example when it is accompagné by le suffixe 

"ama" which ensemble indicates a source. 


Oyhamburu explains a number of other toponyms as derivations of ar-, 

including Aralde (ara + (a)lde), which he called Aranalde(a) (aran + alde + (a)) à 
coté de la vallée' auffa8t?', und Aranaga (aran + aga) ‘lieu du val’ (I. 428), 

mit dem Ortsnamenausgang -aga, den ich als *-ag-a rekonstruiere, mit dem 

in Mitteleuropa als -ac- außerordentlich häufigen Siedlungsnamensuffix 

und mit dem bestimmten Artikel -a (vgl. Vennemann 1994d: hier Kap. 6, 

Abschnitt 8.6.2.1 und 8.6.2.2). 
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Bekanntlich kónnten ur- und ar- im IndogermaniscHen ebenfalls Ab- 
lautvarianten sein, nàmlich im Germanischen, wo ur- « xr- gilt. Krahe er- 
klärt nicht, warum er die Wurzel als xer-/xor- statt als xer-/xor-/xr- dar- 
stellt. Vermutlich bereitete ihm die Tatsache Probleme, daß der Wandel * r 
> ur auf das Germanische beschrankt ist, FluBnamen mit dem Anfang Ur- 

aber nicht auf germanisches Territorium eingegrenzt sind. Das Entspre- 
chende gilt für xel-/ol- (1964: 35-38) und xser-/xsor- (Krahe 1964: 

40-41), da es nàmlich Toponyme, Hydronyme eingeschlossen, mit ul- und 

sur- in großer Zahl gibt (vgl. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Uhlhorn, Ulde, Ulfe, Ulm, 
Ülsen, Ulster und Sauer). Nur in einem Fall führt Krahe drei Ablautvari- 
anten für eine Wurzel an, :xuer-/xuor-/xur- (1964: 38). Krahe sagt (1964: 
39), hier wie auch sonst dominiere der o-Ablaut. Was aber wirklich domi- 
niert, ist die a-Variante; denn die Anwendung des Lautwandels xo » a in 
allen diesen Fallen ist rein hypothetisch, sie dient ausschließlich dem 
Zweck, die Grundannahme aufrechtzuerhalten, daB die Hydronymie indo- 
germanisch sei. Tatsachlich prásentiert Krahe auch in diesem Fall viele 
Beispiele mit der Wurzelform yar- (keine mit [s2 uor-), wáhrend er nur we- 
nige Derivate mit uer- beibringt: Vera, Vermana/Vermina, Veruna, Veretà. 
Und für xyr- bietet seine Darstellung nur *Wurma. 


Dieselbe Kritik wie bei ar- läßt sich auch bei ir- anwenden, das in zahl- 
reichen Gewásser- und Siedlungsnamen vorkommt (vgl. Bahlow 1985: s.v. 
Irle), das Krahe aber nicht in seine Hydronymie aufnahm, und zwar offen- 
sichtlich nur deswegen, weil es nicht in ein indogermanisches Ablaut- 
schema paBt. Diese Wurzel kónnte in bask. irura 'vega, valle' vorliegen 
(Michelena 1973: 107, Nr. 336).x 


7.4.5. Il-, Al- und Ul-Namen 


Die Verlegenheit, die die Ablautformen mit u und i im Rahmen des Krahe- 


schen Ansatzes verursachen, ist am deutlichsten, wo Krahe alle Vorkomm- 
nisse der Wurzelform il- von xel- ableitet, für dessen Vokal er Hebung 
durch i-haltige Suffixe postuliert (1964: 36-38), obwohl z.B. die altesten 
Bezeugungen des Namens der Iller (» Donau) gerade das Suffix -ar- auf- 
weisen. Das Argument liest sich folgendermaßen: „Im Ablaut zu Alara 

steht xElira > Ilira/Ilara (983 Hilara, 1049 Ilara, 1090 Illir-gowe usw.) > 
Iller." Dieses Manöver wird durch die einfache Tatsache widerlegt, daß die 
ultest evidence for the river name the historical accuracy of the form 
Ilara prove, while the spite Illir-gowe proves nothing, since in the late 
11th century all short suffix vowels in unstressed syllables in the course of 
vowel reduction.? 
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Krahe also uses the ul names quite a bit in this context. 

treated in a cavalier manner. He mentions the Ulfe (» Nidda) as an example 

of the -apa group (1964: 94) and writes: "Whether ... a shrinking stage 

root shape, namely in the one on German soil more- 

frequently encountered Ulmena (with ul- from sonantic J), next to Almina and 

Elmina, cannot be proven with certainty, since that Ulmena also has a shrinking stage 
Walmana etc. [with reference to Krahe 1957: 7-8], which is 

root *uei- ‘to turn, to wind, to roll'" (1964: 72). 


This is not the place to have a fundamental discussion about the 
Arbitrariness in the assignment of derivatives to worms 

but I would like to point out that Ulmena in 

an Indo-European framework neither to a prehistoric 

xUlmana/* Ulmena can be traced back to a prehistoric *Ulmina 

can, regardless of which of the two roots, tel or xuel- (namely x] or 
*y]-), which is the basis of the derivation. The reason is that 
*Ulmana/xUlmena is due to the lowering effect of the non-high 

Middle vowels in Olmana or Olmena should have developed (Krahe/ 

Meid 1969: I. 8 36), while *Ulmina through palatal umlaut to Ülmena 
(Krahe/Meid 1969: I. § 37). Nor can Ulfe 

from a prehistoric *Ulapa, because this would have been in the Old High 
German Olaffa, in today's German Olfe. 


This elementary consideration shows that Ulmena and Ulfe are not hereditary 

ten Germanic names. They cannot be Germanic, 

because as such they are not phonologically well-established in [53 West Germanic. 
However, they can be used as names with a zero-level root 

nor do they come from another Indo-European language, because 

Only in Germanic before the nuclear sonant an anaptyctic 

u could develop. They are therefore not Indo-European at all. They 

can only be translated into the German language as loan words, *Ulmana and *xUlapa 
come after the lowering of root u before non-ho- 

hen vowels of the following syllable was already over. In fact, since these sentences 
kung belongs to all West and North Germanic languages, it was already 

over when the later German voices took possession of Germania 

and adapted the toponyms found to their language. 


7.4.6. Id, Ad and Ud names 


Toponyms, including hydronyms, from the root forms of these 

Group are extremely common in Central Europe (cf. Bahlow 1985: 

s.vv. Udern, Üdern, Üdingen; Adelfurt, Adlum, Eder; Idar). They are found 
also in Southern Europe, e.g. Udura, Uduba (river and settlement in Spain), 
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Adranos (river in Sicily)", Addua (» Po), Adrus, Adeba (river and settlement 


lung in Spanien), Aderco und Adesate (Siedlungsnamen in Ligurien und 


Iberien); ein See /dro (nahe dem Po) mit dem Fluß /dex (jetzt Idice), Idassa 


(Fluß in Illyrien).’' 


Krahe (1964) verbindet die drei Wurzelformen nicht miteinander. Die 
ad-Hydronyme leitet er von einer indogermanischen Wurzel :xadu-/*xadro- 
"Wasserlauf' her (1964: 41), und zwar ausschließlich auf der mageren 
Grundlage von avest. adu- 'Bach, Kanal', apers. adu- 'Wasserkanal'. Die 
ud- und id- Hydronyme berücksichtigt er nicht. Das ist in seinem Rahmen 
verstándlich, denn i/a/u stehen vor Obstruent nicht in einem indogermani- 
schen Ablautverhaltnis.” 


Michelena (1973: 156, Nr. 575) erklart den baskischen Personennamen 
Udalaechea mittels udaletxe ‘casa consistorial'. Aber er fährt fort: „Al 
menos en toponimia, ese udaletxe 'hotel de ville' resulta sospechoso. Hay 
top. Udala, Udalatx, etc., y hasta Udalla en la provincia de Santander; en 
Navarra, la uinea de Udal ondoa en Larraga, s. XIII." Bei diesem uner- 
klárten ud- kónnte es sich um dieselbe Wurzelform wie bei den übrigen 
europáischen Toponymen handeln. 


Für id- bietet Michelena ein sprechendes Beispiel (1973: 103, Nr. 315): 
„top. Idoia (en 1027), hoy /doya pantano en el ayuntamiento de Isaba 
(Nav[arra])." Er leitet den Namen von bask. (h)idoi 'poza, charco' (i.e. 
xPfütze, Tümpel') ab. [54 


Wie in Abschnitt 7.4.3 illustriert, ist es eine Besonderheit der mitteleu- 
ropüischen Toponymie, daß in ihr der Grad der Plosive nicht fest ist: Zu 
fast allen Toponymen mit einem Plosiv gibt es Dubletten oder sogar 
Tripletten, bei denen der Plosiv in einem anderen Grad steht. Diesen Bei- 
laut finden wir auch im vorliegenden Fall: In Mitteleuropa gibt es viele 
Toponyme, die mit ut-/at-/it- beginnen, vgl. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Uttel, Ot- 
ter (< Uterna); Attendorn, Etsch (« xAtesis); Itter? Im Baskischen kom- 
men einige Wórter, die mit it-, ut- beginnen und aquale Bedeutung tragen, 
vor: iturri/ithurri/uturri, utorki 'Quelle', itaitz (usw.), utasur, itoin, 
itosin 'Dachtraufe' .x 


itoite, 


7.4.7. Kalw-Namen 


Zum Abschluß dieses Abschnitts soll ein Bergnamentypus betrachtet wer- 

den. Vannérus (1922) hat Bergnamen wie Kalmuth (Kreis Schleiden) und 
Kalsmunt (bei Wetzlar), denen im franzósischen Sprachgebiet der Name 
Cheaumont entspricht, von lat. Calvus mons 'kahler Berg' abgeleitet. Dies 

ist eine ansprechende Deutung, die gewif etwas Richtiges enthált. Doch 

zeigt sich bei genauerer Betrachtung, daf sie nicht tief genug angesetzt ist. 
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Erstens mag zwar für das Gebiet um Schleiden, das zum rómischen Reich 

gehórte, ein lateinischer Name in Betracht kommen, weniger aber doch für 

das Gebiet um Wetzlar, im freien Germanien; das Entsprechende gilt für 

Kalbe, den Namen der Kuppe des Hohen Meifiners (Bahlow 1985: s.v. 

Kalbe), which phonetically fits to Latin calvus 'bald', namely with the strength 

k of u to b after Liquida as in sualua » Schwalbe, but not geo- 

graphically. Secondly, the interpretation from Latin is superficial, 

since the Latin word calvus contains a short a and therefore after the 

historical phonetics must be suspected of being a loanword, so 

that the language from which the name is derived must also be considered 

from which the Latin word is borrowed; in addition, the same word comes as bald, 
Old High German kalo, Gen. kalwes, also in German, without daf — because of the un- 
consistent initial sound — an Indo-European equation may be present. 

Thirdly, there are mountain names that cannot be distinguished phonetically or semanticall 
the above, but for which a direct derivation 

from lat. calvus is less likely.? Of these, one is to be chosen here. 

be treated in more detail. [55 


"As the last two foothills of the Swabian Alb, Lupfen 

and carp into the Baar plateau. ... The Lupfen is a long- 

stretched, coffin-like mountain ridge covered with forest, while the 

Karpfen is unforested and a complete conical hill" (Baur 1930: 227). 

"If you come from Trossingen via Hochfeld, you will see the 

massive, wooded Lupfen and on the left the smaller, bare Karpfen. The Hu- 

mus layer of the rather steeply sloping upper cone can only be 

low, so the advancement of strong tree and forest growth is not 

We can therefore also prevent forestlessness in the older 

at least for the upper part. Today's reforestation attempts 

show no significant results" (Baur 1930: 229). The relationship 

The name Karpfen comes from German bald, also from Calvarienberg is already earlier 
Baur 1930: 229; but Baur's own 

Interpretation as *Calolupfun 'bald Lupfen' (Baur 1930: 230) too much of the 

a writing Calluphun of a chronicler obliged, the of- 

evidently only served the purpose of distinguishing between Lupfen (Luphun) and Karpfen 
to establish a (dynastic) connection (cf. Baur 1930: 229). 

The genuine old spellings "Calphen", Calphe, Calphin, Calfo and 

Calfen, who show us that the current -r- has developed from -/-" (Baur 

1930: 229), make an independent mountain, independent of Lupfen. 


names more likely. 


I see two solutions to the problem of the mountain name Karpfen. 
Firstly, *Kalpen could contain a sound variant xkalp- of kalw-; this 
could not, for phonetic reasons, come from the Latin calvus 

or the German kahl (« kalw-) and would prove 
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that this root with the meaning 'bald' already pre-Roman and pre-German 
manic in Central Europe. 


Secondly, *Kalpen could be a compound of xkal- and *pen-, for example 

with the meaning 'bald (round) mountain'. A *xben- or *pen- with 

meaning '(round) mountain', which appears in High German as xpfen- 

nen kón does not exist in Latin and Germanic, but in 

Celtic: new Irish beann 'height', Welsh bann 'hill', Air. e.g. Benn 

Étair 'Hill of Houth' (Thurneysen 1946: 8 208). Because Celtic *ben- because of that 
its limited distribution is likely to be a loan word", I put it 

with a Vascon mountain word xbin, *pin equal, the Román del Cerro 

(1990: 34-35, 190-191) as ben-, pin- in several place names of the Iberian 

peninsula and under the keyword bin 'colina', i.e. *Hü- 

gel', treated? This Vasconic name element [ss could be derived from xpfen 

of the hypothetical *Kalk+pfen.” Even in this second 

The solution would be the component xkal(w)- 'bald' as pre-Romanesque and pre-German 
proved to be manic. 


The second solution wins by comparing it with the initial 

Vannérus (1922) provided some support, 

Of course, only if one refrains from using the element -munt 'mountain' as Latin. 
mons, montis 'mountain, mountain range'. This only has in abret. 

-monid, kymr. mynydd, korn. meneth, nbret. menez 'mountain' approximate distance 
pronunciations, and against a derivation from a verb as in eminere, 

pröminere 'to stand out' speaks the unexplained prömuntuärium 'mountain prominence' 
sprung, foothills', whose -munt- with the deducible meaning 

'Berg' cannot be separated from mont- 'Berg'." I see in this- 

sem -munt- (also in mont-) as well as in the second name- 

part of the Central European mountain names is a Vasconic word that is 

Loanword penetrated into parts of West Indo-European [5; is." So inter- 

pretiert a name like Kal(s)munt supports the second interpretation of 

Carp." 


As in some of the toponyms discussed above, the 

kalw-name is apparently an appellative of the pre-Indo-European language. 
chen of Central Europe. I will come back to this below in section 7.6.13. 
back. 


7.5. Further applications of the toponymy rule: Atlantic 


I have not yet had the opportunity to study the toponymy of the British 
Islands in more detail. Wilhelm Nicolaisen has in a long series 

thorough work has shown that the islands participate in Krahe's hydronymy. 
From this I conclude that I use Krahe's hydronymy for Vasconic 
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I believe that the Old European Vasconic language continuum also applies to the 
Islands. It probably represents the oldest name layer there. 


According to the theory quoted at the beginning, there should also be traces of the at- 
Atlantic occupation of those parts of the islands that are mega- 

lithic. I have never heard of a systematic search for such names. 

nothing is known. I see this as a worthwhile research project. But 

One should not have too much hope. Firstly, 

Most places were already inhabited by Vasconian 

Names that are then only adapted to the Atlantic language structure. 

and secondly, the effects of this Atlanticization 

not be easily recognizable, since all the names of the islands are at least 
a Celtic, widely also a [sg Roman and finally an Anglican 

Saxon, Danish and Norman-French adaptations 

were set. 


If I am guided by the view that the Vascons were primarily 

Line were shepherds who had migrated over land, but the Atlanticists arrived by ship 
from North Africa and southern Spain along the coast to the north and then on 

all, even the smallest habitable islands have penetrated — known- 

The Outer Hebrides, Shetland and the Orkney Islands are particularly 

Islands highly megalithic - then I would expect that on 

When searching for Atlantic place names, the most likely answer is 

of islands and maritime landmarks. Exactly in 

In these areas, Coates (1988a, 1988b) has achieved two successes 

the. 


7.5.1. The Solent 


This, a. 737 and ca. 890 Soluente, is the name of the waterway between 

the Isle of Wight and Hampshire on the south English coast, where in our 

indirect neighbourhood the port cities of Bournemouth, Southampton and 

Portsmouth. This area must have been a settlement in megalithic times. 

must have been a maritime centre of the first order, because in the hinterland of this 
Some of the most important facilities are located on the 65 km long coastline. 

of the megalithic culture, including Avebury, Stonehenge and Silbury Hill, 

the latter is the only pyramid in Europe of Egyptian proportions. 


Coates (1988a: 1) first explains that in traditional British 
sic toponymy gives no explanation for the name, and advertises 


the following words for the favor of his readers: "What I have to say be- 

low is without strict parallel in 'respectable' English onomastics. I ask for 
suspension of disbelief until the discussion is complete." Then he brings 
Among other things, the following parallels are noted: 
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(a) *xSolóeis/Solóenta (Thucydides), Soloüs/Soloüntos (Diodoros Siculus, 
Stephanus of Byzantium), Soluus/Solunte (Pliny), today Solunto near Bag- 
heria, east of Palermo (Sicily), the name of a Phoenician colony 

from ancient times. West of Palermo there is also Solante (Capo Grosso). 


(b) Solentia (Antonine Itinerary), Selunto (Cosmography of Ra- 
venna), in the Adriatic Sea. - 


(c) Soloentía dkra with the Solouéntioi (Ptolemy), in ancient Libya; 
also és pámaton solóenta (Krinagoras), which also means another place 
may be meant; perhaps identical with the latter Solontís akra tés 

Libües (Hesychius), solóentos dkres, to dkrotérion tés libües tQ o noma 
solóeis éstí (Herodotus), usually identified with Cap Cantin in Morocco, 
but also with Cap Ghir, where the High Atlas meets the Atlantic. 


These names are listed in Pauly/Wissowas Realenzyklopádie with a separate 
Mitic root meaning 'cliff, cliff', which means Hebrew. 

sela^. Coates shows in careful analysis that this interpretation 

on the ancient names in linguistic and geophysical terms 

and then underlines the importance that the 

Cliffs at the western end of The Solent as a landmark for the trade of the 
port at Hengistbury Head on the mainland, the 

According to experts, one of the most important late bronze and early 

was a port of call for trade with the continent during the Middle Ages; 

I think it is likely [59 that the port has already played this role 

played earlier, because Hengistbury Head is located right at the mouth 

of the Avon, the river on which Salisbury, Sarum and the me- 

Galilithic Salisbury Plain with Woodhenge, Stonehenge etc., whose 

The most important buildings date partly to the early second millennium BC. 
(final phase of Stonehenge), but mostly dated much earlier. 


Coates writes: "These considerations make it legitimate to weigh the 
possibility that The Solent's name meant something like 'place of cliffs' or 
'of promontories' in a Semitic language, or was based on such a name; 
especially in view of the apparent association of other similarly-named 
places and Carthaginian activity. In fact, this name could turn out to be the 
most substantial shred of evidence that the Phoenicians or Carthaginians 

did indeed visit Britain as Twyne® supposed" (Coates 1988a: 11). 


Because of the ending of the name, which is reminiscent of the Indo-European suffix des 


present participle, Coates then debates for a long time whether the 
name is not actually Indo-European, but even with that there is no complete 
permanent solution, in which the root remains unexplained. 
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I find Coates' carefully presented idea of a Semitic origin 

jump of the name The Solent very appealing and, unlike Coates 

itself, not at all strange or even surprising. It is close- 

within the framework of my theory that the languages of the Mega- 

lithic culture, which had its most important centres on this waterway, with 
were related to the Afro-Asian ones. The Solent is, in my opinion, 

not only by Carthaginians or other Mediterranean traders, 

Phoenicians, but already by the people who lived there since the fifth century 
thousand Atlantics native to southern England. 


7.5.2. Uist 


Coates (1988b) justifies the assumption made in the title of his work 
Equating Uist and Ibiza on just under three pages. The name of the 
Mediterranean island Ibiza is Greek as Zbousos (Diodorus Siculus) and 
"Ebusos (Strabo), attested in Latin as Ebusos (Manilius, Pliny). Coates 
cites an expert opinion according to which the Semitic name of the island 
ai-b-§-m, which is to be read as ?i-büsim, 'i-bósem or 'i-besim and presumably 
is pre-Phonician; furthermore, the name is either xof pines' (where 

the name of the western Balearic Islands, Pityousoi, is to be compared) or, 
more likely to be understood as 'of balsam'. Taking into account 

a labializing effect of the bilabial first consonant, a bilabi- 

alen and presumably fricative [pl, one could - after deducting the final 
-m, which was not pronounceable in Greek, as the original form [ipis-]- 
set. 


The name of the Outer Hebridean island of Uist first appears in Norse 
Sources as /vist; the interpretation as an Old Norse f-vist 'inner abode' 
Coates, like Lewis's, refers to Ljóóhüs 'song house' as a folk etymo- 
logically (1988b: 21), whereby he simultaneously gains the possibility 
the final r as part of this “analogical reformation” (1988b: 22) — this 
»folk etymological meaning through Ohmann attraction,« as I [go 

sage — to identify and for the recovery of the original 

He also says of Uist and Lewis: "Nothing 

identifies them as Gaelic, even when they are spelled in the forms current 
among Gaelic speakers, Uibhist and Leódhas. We are left to conclude that 
they are likely to be both pre-Gaelic and pre-Norse" (1988b: 21). 


After deducting the final -: and interpreting the -v- in fvist as a sound substitute 
for [8] one obtains for the name of the Mediterranean island and for that of the At- 
lantikinsel an identical initial piece, [ifis-]; "the only significant differ- 

rence we need to postulate between the etyma of Uist and Ibiza is the ab- 
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sence of a final (flexional?) syllable in the Hebridean name" (1988b: 22- 
-23). 


Coates concludes with the following words: "The similarity should not 

surprise us, because contacts between Iberia and the west coast of Scotland 
have been shown from as early as Neolithic times. They can be traced, for 
example, in certain remains of the culture of the megalithic monument 
builders. Whilst we cannot provide a detailed etymology for Uist (or Ibiza, 
for that matter), there is no reason to reject out of hand the notion that the 
"two names have a common origin" (1988b: 23). 


As you can see, in this case too, everything that Coates has discovered is 
compatible with the theory that the Hebrides, with their outstanding 
Evidence of the megalithic culture was Atlantic. The Atlantean bearers 
this culture had given the same name twice, which is not surprising. 
surprising when, ignorant of the meaning of the common name, we 
Unfortunately, we do not know the reason for the respective naming. 


7.6. Appellative etymologies: Vasconic 


My consideration of the appellative etymologies with reference to the 

Basque I would like to start with the question of what one can do in this regard 
I would like to briefly return to the Strata rules - 

look. 


On the stratal relationship between the Vasconic and the In- 

Dogermanic in Central Europe I can only speculate. 

If my theory holds true that the Vascons of Central Europe were primarily 

Line cattle breeders and the Indo-Europeans were primarily farmers. 

ren", it may follow that the Vasconic language belongs to the Indo-European language 
an adstratum, in which shepherds and farmers mostly cultivated different lands 
types of farming, partly a substrate, whereby in an extensive 

and increasingly intensive agriculture of the immigrants the pastoral 

peoples gradually came under the domination of the farming peoples 

and merged into them. According to the Adstrat rule, at all levels 

little influence of Indo-European by Vasconic to 

expect, since — possibly with the exception of a few areas [g;, in which 

where special knowledge plays a role — with no strong cultural 

According to the substrate rule, structural 

ral influences in this direction, but with only minor lexical 

Influences in the appellative area are to be expected. 


So we must not raise our expectations too high. But 
It is also not likely that the contact situation, which has lasted for thousands of years 
as is evident from the coexistence of less organized 
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Volker is also otherwise known, left no lexical traces 

The fact that they believed that none had been found may, of course, 
above all because they were not searched for, because they will search 
only when a theory prompts you to do so. There have been at least 

An example that could have given rise to the search was the silver word. 


7.6.1. Silver 


The silver word belongs in Indo-Germania only to Germanic and 

from Balto-Slavic: 1. got. silubr, an. silfr, ae. seolfor, afries. 

sel(o)ver, silver, as. silubar, siluvar, ahd. silabar, mhd. silver; 2. akslav. 
sirebro, lit. sidäbras (Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv). It is Drosdowski (1989) 
According to "probably ... a very old loanword from an unknown 

non-Icelandic language". Although a "non-Icelandic language of Asia Minor" 
(Pfeifer 1989) or a "language of the Near East (cf. Assyrian. 

sarpu 'silver')" (Kluge/Seebold) hardly comes into consideration, as this would 
It would remain unclear why the word was excluded from the large Indo-Germanic 
counts two of the most distant language branches^, but not the closer 

However, the affiliation of these branches to the 

Central European language association where the search could begin: in the 
surviving language of the Old European Vasconic language family, in 

Basque. In fact, silver in Basque is called zilar, zilar, also 

zilhar in zilhar bizi 'mercury' (de Azkue 1989). 


The Basque word is usually considered a loanword from Germanic 

schen (eg Lópelmann 1968: sv silharr), which explains why 

it does not appear in the etymological dictionaries of German." 

In contrast, Trombetti's proposal (1923-5: sv zil(h)ar, no. 345) 

that the Germanic word is borrowed from Basque (Basque zil(h)ar 
'silver'") and not the other way around." This suggestion that the [g? borrowing 
direction is the exact opposite, is based on linguistic 

and cultural-historical arguments by Cowan (1959: 19-21) 

I find those arguments convincing; the proposal 

in my approach, which provides for languages for the whole of Old Europe, 
which are related to Basque, additional plausibility. I take 

that the silver word came from the Vasconic region of Central Europe into 
Germanic and also — or from Germanic — into Baltic 

sche and further into Slavic. 


This etymology does not exclude that the silver word also 

Vasconic was already a loanword, namely from the Atlantic, 

which would establish a connection to the Assyrian word. It would 

in this case the silver word is an Atlantean one, which is used both in Afro-Asian 
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atic as well as in the Atlantic, namely on the one hand 

in Semitic as Assyrian sarpu 'silver' and on the other hand in Atlantic 
as the etymon of the old European loanword, namely the loanword 

first level, which is preserved in Basque as zil(h)ar 'silver', and the 
Higher level loanwords in the Germanic and Balto-Slavic languages 

ber words." 


My search for further "Basque" etymologies for Central European 

pean appellatives was not yet systematic. I only found some 

Words that I remembered, that I came across by chance or that - you 
quickly developed a feeling for it — felt un-Indo-European, 

at Kluge/Seebold" and then looked in the [g3 Basque dictionary 

To my surprise, I often found what I was looking for. Several 

my etymologies seem so obvious to me that I can hardly imagine 

can imagine that they are not already at some point - perhaps in remote 
Places, perhaps in the lush sub-literature of prehistory lovers — 

Here I must ask for forgiveness for any oversight 

ask.? In our etymological dictionaries the following 

There are no similarities with German, and in the overview 

Comparisons of the old West Indo-European languages play a role in the history of language 
languages with Semitic and Basque." 


I present below a florilegium. I am sure that 

I made some mistakes by misinterpreting words in their structure. 
and alternative etymologies, through which my attempts are made 
But I firmly believe that there are enough examples left 

that support my overall view. I begin 

with an example that is factually related to the above etymology. 


7.6.2. Lat. argentum 'silver' 


A naming of the silver is most plausible when there is a cha- 

characteristic property of the precious metal, the whitish luster, reference 
This is the case with lat. argentum, greek doyupos 'sil- 

ber' (and similar in other Indo-European languages), which can be translated 
a common adjectival root xarg- (xarg-o-, *arg-i- etc.) 

'clear, bright, white', so in Latin arguo 'make clear', argütus 'bright- 
nend', Greek dpyós ‘bright, fast', Toch. A arki 'white (of the teeth)", 

ai. árjunah 'light, white'; cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv argentum, Po- 

korny 1989: sv ar(e)-g-. 


This root is, by the way, recognizable as a loanword by its a. One has in 
the past Basque argi ‘bright, clear, blue, bluish' and 'light, day- 
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geslicht' as a loanword from Indo-European (Agud/Tovar) and from 

other languages (Lópelmann). I see the borrowing 

direction just the other way round: A Vasconic [g4 xargi- *bright, light' (perhaps 
slightly with prehistoric laryngal, *xargi- or similar, cf. Hittite harkix 

white') has penetrated the Indo-European languages in Central Europe. 

gene. 


7.6.3. Iron, with a look at Latin ferrum 'iron' 


This word belongs as *isarna- within the Indo-Germanic language exclusively 
Germanic and Celtic and can be derived from the Indo-European 

This makes it a candidate for a Basque 

or Semitic loanword etymology. Kluge/Seebold also states: 

"The word is certainly borrowed from a third language; everything else is 
but unclear." 


In Basque there is a word izarne 'shine, sparkle' (Lópelmann), 

which also includes izarniatu 'to shine, to sparkle' (Lópelmann, de Azkue)." 

This already provides a good etymology: (a) the word is correct (as 

[isarne}) phonetically, since under the assumption of an initial 

accent, the quantityless Basque i as a long vowel in the Indo-European 

Sian dialects by using accented vowels — before 

especially in open syllables — can be subphonematically long; and (b) the 

The word is correct in its meaning, since iron was originally used precisely because 
its brilliance was used as a decorative metal." 


Perhaps the etymology of the Celtic-Germanic iron 

word in semantic terms. The word izarne 'shine, 

'Glitter' is an inner Basque derivation of the common Basque word 

izar 'star'. It is perhaps not irrelevant that iron was originally made of 
Meteorites: Iron could originally have been used as a star metal 

and therefore called 'Starlight'. The Her- 

The origin of meteors from the stars was known in ancient times. Anaxagoras 
(ca. 500—428 BC), that of Diogenes Laertius and Pliny — certainly 

erroneous — the prediction of the fall of a large meteorite at Ai- 
Gispotamus in 467, his view that 

The sun, moon and stars are made of stone, from the knowledge of the 
composition of meteorites (cf. Kirk, Raven and 

Schofield 1994: 417). Neuburger (1919: 22) states: "In any case, 

that it [the meteoric iron], like the meteor falls in ancient times, 

known, even in prehistoric mines meteoric iron has been found 

found." To what extent this knowledge was also present in advanced cultures 
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those who actually created the astronomical sciences 


I cannot say whether this is the case, but I think it is probable." 


For the early cultural history of iron, see Herrmann (1987: Vol. 

1, sv iron): "Cold-malleable nickel-containing meteoric iron has been 

the 4th century BCE occasionally used in Egypt and the Near East." 

Furthermore (ibid., Vol. 2, sv metal extraction): "On the achievements of the M. 
Some objects made of rare metals in the early urban cultures 

like ... a blade made of meteoric iron from Tell Asmar." Even after the discovery 
development of iron smelting technology, "Iron remained 

Rarity initially still a decorative metal with which gold was decorated" 

(ibid., vol. 1, sv Fisen). 


Finally, if one asks about the direction of borrowing, it is probably 
licher that Basque was the giving language, because the word is in 
Germanic and Celtic a simplex, but in Basque it has a 

semantically transparent derivation structure. 


This example is not typical for the current situation. 

cut, when the origin of this cultural word was not exactly a 

One would rather imagine a derivability from 

a language of the megalithic culture with its highly developed astronomy 
wish. Maybe there is a bridge here. Lópelmann calls bask. 

izar 'star' as an African loanword and compares Berber. isri 'star' 
and other equivalents in the Afro-Asiatic languages (all from 

a root meaning 'to shine, to shine'). This opens the 

Possibility that not only the word for 'star', but also an associated 
word for 'iron' belonged to the Atlantic and that either this 

this word itself passed into Germanic and Celtic languages or that the 
Vasconian only played the role of an intermediary. But since I had a 
associated Afro-Asiatic iron word is not known, I must use it for 
leave this particular word with the Basque etymology. 


In modern Basque, by the way, another iron word is used, which is 

discussed here has nothing to do with the phonetics: burdu-, burdufi, burdin, bur- 
din (Lópelmann), burdina, burdiña, bürdün, bürdüfia, burdun- (de Azkue). 

But this word also has its interesting side, as you will see 

will be. 


On the way of naming xisarna- of iron as 'shine, sparkle' 

and furthermore (with izar- 'star') as star metal or 'star shine' 

fits Sumerian an-bar 'iron', actually «heavenly shine' together with bar-zil 
"bright shine", for which not only the iron words [gg of the Semitic languages 
to be provided including Akad. parzillum and Hebr. barzel 'iron' 

(cf. Lópelmann: sv burdufi), but also Akkad. barásu 'to light up, 

sparkle', barhu 'radiant', bariru 'shimmer', bariritu 'the flim- 

mernde (a demoness?)', barisu 'to light up', birbirra 'flickering, 
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sparkling splendor' and burummü '(sparkling) starry sky' (von Soden 


1965ff.: s.vv.).? Perhaps the Vasconic etymon is from Celtic-Germanic. 
*isarna- a loan translation of an Atlantean word created in Vasconic 
schen bar-word. 


By the way, it is not clear to me why Lópelmann uses Basque bur- and Latin fer- 
(< xber-, traditionally xbher-) in fer-rum (< xber-som) 'iron' — also 

English brass 'brass', Afrique bress 'copper', colloquial bras 'metal' — not 

to this Semitic root. According to Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv fer- 

rum) this seems quite possible, although these authors are in favour of Latin 
niche with Etruscan mediation.® 


7.6.4. Mur(e) 


This mainly Bavarian word meaning 'debris' carries 
in Kluge/Seebold the succinct note "Origin unclear". I mean, 
that an interpretation from Basque is possible. 


First, the meaning can be defined a little more precisely. cf. 

see Johann Andreas Schmeller's Bavarian Dictionary 1985: Vol. 1/2, 

Col. 1642, where the context is initially given as "mountains": "Sand and 
broken, fragmented rock, which fell from the heights into the valley 
Plains rolled down (tru ckene Mur), or also by weather streams 

was washed down (on the Mur)." Schmeller connects ibid. 

also the word Mordne with Mur, a connection that Kluge/Seebold 

is not produced, but is available, for example, in the Großes Brockhaus. 


The Iberian toponymic MUR 'conical mountain' can be compared 

(in Román del Cerro 1990: 38-41). This in turn may be the same ety- 

mon be like Basque murru 'pile, accumulation, hill, over- 

rich quantity [etc.]', plus murkaitz 'steep rock'? (Lópelmann, de Az- 

kue), with -gaitz 'bóse'. Lópelmann would like to use the word as a Romanic 
Identify loanword: Spanish morro 'any skull-shaped body (stone, 

rock, piston, etc.), isolated mountain', Portuguese morro 'hill, stone 

bruch'; these are said to come from Latin mutulus 'rafter head, cleat, corbel' 
I consider this etymology neither phonetic nor 

semantically compelling and would rather use the Basque word that 

is probably identical with the Iberian toponymic element, the continuation 
implementation of an Urvaskonian appellative, which serves as a loan model for 
the Romanic words and just for bair. Mur served. [67 
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7.6.5. Edge 


Kluge/Seebold says of this word: "Borrowed from NDT in the 17th century. 
nnld. kant(e), which in turn goes back to Afrz. cant 'corner'. This of- 
fenbar from a Gaulish word that cant(h)us m. 'iron wheel rim' 

was also borrowed into Latin." Something similar can be found in Walde/ 
Hofmann 1982: sv cantus, where special Romanesque developments 


is referred to, so to French canton in its usage equivalent to 
German circle." 


In Basque there are sound-similar words that are semantically better 

to Old French cant and especially to German Kante tune as to Latin cant(h)us 
xiron wheel rim'; as in the Azkue kantal 'street corner, corner, the 

outermost end of a garment or a field' (also 'rock'), 

kanto, kantoi 'slice, slice of bread' (with question mark), khantu 

'Nearness, side, edge', in Lópelmann kantu "Angle, bread slices, bread can- 
ten, rock', which he says comes from the Celtic language. It is striking 

Of course, the initial k, which is otherwise particularly common in loan words 
and the unassimilated -nt-. According to Hubschmid (1965: 88) it is 

The Basque words are Romance loan words. 

The most detailed treatment of the whole complex (1965: 82- 

92). The result can be summed up in the following quotes: "We 

have therefore for the whole Romanesque family presented here from 

an original meaning 'corner, edge'" (88). "Pre-Rome. 

*kanto- ‘corner, edge’ undoubtedly comes from the Gaulish” (89). The 

The former result does not seem to me to be doubtful, but the latter is: It 
leaves Gall. «avrev(a) etc. (see also Hubschmid 1965: 85) unexplained; because 
This very word, in its isolation, can only be a loanword. 


I would like to suggest here that Kant is a Vasconian 

root that is not preserved in Basque by chance or is replaced by the 
Romance words, but which are widely used in toponyms 

and has been borrowed into the West Indo-European languages. For 

The assumption of a Vasconian etymon is also supported by the 
Occurrence of Kant- in Basco-Iberian toponyms, namely 

in the descriptive meaning ‘edge, sharp boundary': Alacant 

(Spanish: Alicante) 'sharp boundary of the plain' (my interpretation 
Autopsy®); [gg Monte Benacantil (the name of the city rock of Alacant), 
with Roman's bin 'colina' (1990: 34-35) and kant- ‘edge, sharp border' 
Kant-abr- (Cantabria) «Random mountains (in the north of the Iberian 
Peninsula, sloping steeply towards the Bay of Biscay).' This fits well with 
Form and reference Aarvdapios, the name of a promontory on the 

West coast of Samos.9 
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7.6.6. Stockpile 


Kluge/Seebold states: “Mhd. halde, ahd. halda; substantivization 

from the adjective g. xhalpa- 'oblique, inclined', in an. hallr, ae. heald (the 
Final sound is not uniform). Origin unclear." Also comparable 

are from. hallr m. 'slope' xhalpaz", Afri. Middle Black helde, Goth. wilja-halpei 
*Inclination' (de Vries 1962: sv hallr 1). Pokorny (1989: I. 552) mentions 

a derivation of the group from a root Uridg. *kel- probably; 

cf. Pfeifer. The restriction of this nominal formation to 

Germanic and the phonetic inaccuracy, thalp- next to xAald-, 

make foreign influence) likely. 


In Basque there is a noun alde, halde 'side', which as the second 

member in compounds is extremely common, but also e.g. in aldapa 'steep 
Slope of a terrain, hill, elevation, side' (Lópelmann) appears. Mi- 
chelena (1973: 156, No. 572) connects -ALDA with u(h)alde, ugalde 'rio', 
di 'river'. Agud/Tovar (1989) describes a term based on the word sukalde 
'Kitchen' (actually 'fireplace', with su 'fire') reconstruction 

tion *kalde. I consider this to be plausible, since the word 

alde from stems with -t a variant talde was formed and also 

the word su 'fire', as illustrated below, derivatives and compounds 

with -t- (in Lópelmann sutargi 'fire shine', sutegi 'kitchen, stove- 
stelle' and yes also sutalde xHerdwinkel')." See also sarkalde (in Lópel- 
man) next to sartalde (at de Azkue satalde) [so 'west' to sar- (Lópel- 
mann) or sar (de Azkue) 'enter' (cf. with bide 'way' sarbide 'entrance' 
gang"). 


Interpreted as *K*alt*o, xk^ali^a-, *kralda- or similar, the Urvaskonian 

Etymon from Basque *kalde, (h)alde 'side' in association with old derivatives of 
Indo-European root xkel- to the origin of both the noun 

Halde as well as the adjectives mentioned (and thus the adjective 

xhalpa- derived Goth. -halpei, cf. Lehmann 1986: sv wiljan) 

have. 


7.6.7. Anger 


Kluge/Seebold states: "Middle High German anger, Old High German angar. Assuming 
is x*ang-ra- m. 'grassland', which also includes -angr (presumably 'bay') 

heard in place names, otherwise in Nordic eng f. 'meadow' (from xangjo) etc. 
Non-Germanic compares [late Latin] ancrae, angrae f. 'space between 

'summer', 

future dark; perhaps as a 'curved surface' to the one treated under hinge 
basis." 
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Strangely enough, in Basque, but only in Biskaino 

and even there only in three communities, a word angio pasture, meadow, 
Enclosure; marked out pasture'; that is exactly the meaning of Anger 

and the sound structure of eng 'meadow'. Agud/Tovar does not use a connection 
connection to the Germanic words, but only to a 

proposal (Tovar, Michelena) that it is a 

Celtic loanword (Middle Irish aingid 'protege, guarda', 

i.e. 'protected, guarded [3rd P. Sing.]'. This etymology seems to me to be 
artificial, because a meadow is limited, but not protected or 

"waits"; if the Basque word can be a loanword, then one should 

but rather think of a loan from germ. *angj6, perhaps from the 

Visigothic. But the question is why such a loan word is found in the Basque 
schen, but not in Spanish. 


n Li 


Perhaps the borrowing direction is reversed: xang- could be a 
Urvaskonian root meaning 'enclosed pastureland' 

sen (a meaning that one might expect from pastoral peoples), to which 
different derivations existed; of these two, *ang-ra- and 

*ang-ió, has been borrowed into Germanic, while a Basque 

schen regionally. 


Strangely enough, Lópelmann (but not de Azkue) states 

angara 'strait; sea bay (?)' with question mark and the indication 

»Hkft. unsich.« Lópelmann tries to explain it from Greek; 

but the word agrees surprisingly well with "anord. -angr (presumably 'bay') 
in place names" by Kluge/Seebold. [79 


7.6.8. Pugge, Pogge 'Frog, Toad' 


In Kluge/Seebold (1989: sv Pogge) we read: "Pogge f. 'frog', ndd. 
Mnnd. pogge f/m. Origin unclear." 


Lópelmann (1968: sv) interprets the Basque word puka 'toad'" from 

mnd. nd. pugge, pogge 'frog, toad'. I think that is unlikely, 

Because how would a Low German word come to the Basque Country, where the Germanic 
not or at best as spokespersons of a new superstrategy in the region 

If there is any relationship at all, the 

Direction of borrowing may have been the opposite. Names for native 

ical animals are often taken from the languages of those who first 

are native to a region, and according to the theory presented here, 

Speakers of Vasconic languages earlier than speakers of Indo-European 

Languages at home in Central Europe. 
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7.6.9. Hook 


The word is transmitted with long and short a as well as long o and 

also has other peculiarities (Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv): mhd. 

hake(n), OHG hàkho, hàco, hac(ho), haho next to MHD hägge, OHG hago from 
before-d. *höggön m. 'hook' next to xhakón in as. hako, hóco, ae. haha, on. 

haki and xhóka in Middle German hok, huk, Afr. hók, Ae. hoc 'hook' and An. hekja 
f. 'crutch'. "Out of German, the closest comparison is Russian kógoti 

'Claw, curved iron point'; others stand out further away." 


I would like to point out that this is a borrowing from the Vasco- 
niches. At de Azkue there are regionally restricted 

Basque gako, gakho 'key', gakulu 'thorn, spur', common kako, 

kakho 'hook', in Lépelmann bask. khako, kako (also: gako) 'hook, 
bracket, clasp [etc.]', with derivatives khakodun 'hook-shaped', 
kakola 'stick with crutch, crutch stick, crooked stick, stilts' etc. 


Löpelmann, on the other hand, explains the Basque word as a loanword from the 


Germanic, without explaining this in more detail. I think that is unlikely 
apparently."? 


7.6.10. Got. apnam 'year (Dat. plur.)', Lat. annus 'year' 


This word has neither Lehmann 1986 nor Walde/Hofmann 1982 
a useful etymology. The [7; limited occurrence in Indo- 
germania as well as the short a in Latin” indicate a loanword. 


In Basque, adin means 'age of life' (de Azkue, Lópelmann). 

According to Lópelmann (as well as Tovar 1959: 114), the Basque word has no 
useful etymology. Agud/Tovar offers several suggestions. 

thrown, the attempt to connect with got. apn- is considered as absurd 

like those others. 


The meanings are not identical, but related: The age 

is the year of life in which one finds oneself." I therefore propose that 
a Basque tatVnV- or xadVnV-, which in Basque is called adin- 

preserved, in syncopated form into Latin and Germanic (Gothic 

Sche). In Latin, as a result of the assimilation of the 

Degree is no longer recognizable. In pre-Germanic (pre-Gothic) the 

word may have been interpreted as xar'na-. 
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7.6.11. Got. aipei 'mother' 


This Gothic word, an -in-stem (Gen. aip-ein-s), has no clear 

Etymology, but has been used since Thomsen 1870: 185 as the etymon of 
Finnish word diti, gen. äidin 'mother', which refers to a younger 

Loanword layer. The original word aipei also belongs to 

-in-stámmige Old High German fótar-eidi 'nurse' and the -ön-stämmige 

an. eida 'mother', also the weak feminine Middle High German eide 'mother' 
(Lehmann 1986: sv). Lehmann accepts an interpretation by Mezger 

(1960), according to which — compared with aips 'oath' — aipei is the legal 
Mother whose children, unlike those of a concubine, 

inherit; aips* : aipei is compared with Latin matrimonium : mater. 


I would like to emphasize Uhlenbeck's (1902: 115) reference to the Basque 
Lehmann says that he and several other 

has become irrelevant due to Mezger's etymology. Although there is 

There is no directly comparable word for 'mother' in Basque, but 

at least one for 'father', Basque aita 'father' (Lópelmann), next to aita 
also aite as well as pronunciation variants with palatalized and affricated t 
(de Azkue), plus numerous compounds and derivations, i.e. 

presumably from xaitia (« tatia). If one assumes that this word in 
Paleo-Basque an n-derivation meaning 'mother' existed, 

for example xaitiana (< xatiana), 7; then several points would easily be 
kláren: 1. The loss of the word in Basque was due to the regular 


Loss of intervocalic n (Michelena 1977: 8 15.2), 

by making the two words for 'father' and 'mother' synonymous 

tend. 2. The double n-stem in Germanic (xaip-in-, 

*aib-ón-) would be a consequence of the emergency that in Germanic there is femi- 
nine -an-stems did not exist; regionally different xaitiana would be xait-in 

(> xaip-in) or *ait-ön (> xaib-ün). 3. The borrowing 

of a second word for 'mother' (besides the inherited Indo-European 

word *möpar) is explained as the rise of a word with the meaning 

*Nursing mother, wet nurse' from a substrate language into a superstrate language, 
by the *fotar-kinda (ahd. fuotarkind 'nursing child(ren)') their foster mother 
how the natural children of the foster mother address themselves; when these children ther 
also call their biological mother in this familiar way", the 

inherited word in danger. Old High German fótar-eidi 'nurse, nurse' 

becomes clear as a clarification of the fotar aspect of the relationship, as 

You can find similar things elsewhere when a word has lost its original 

is about to lose meaning." 


In accordance with the etymology he accepted, Lehmann - 
unlike de Vries (1962: sv eida) — Old Irish aite 'father' (actually 
*foster father', which stands next to inherited Indo-European athir 'father', cf. 
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Maier 1994: sv foster children) not approach. ME belong to air. aite, got. aipei 
together. Air. aite I identify phonetically and semantically immediately 

with bask. aita (air. «atia > *aitia > aite, cf. Thurneysen 1946: $8 36, 94). 
Both air. aite and got. aipei are loan goods from 

the Vasconian."! 


7.6.12. Eidam 


The only West Germanic word xaipumaz 'son-in-law' (Middle High German. 

eidem, ahd. eidum, mndd. eidom, eidum, ae. adum, afries. athom, cf. Klu- 

ge/Seebold 1989: sv Eidam), in German also 'father-in-law, father 

of the woman' (Pfeifer 1989: sv), has no useful etymology. ME may 

The word cannot be separated from the Goth aipei 'mother'; instead, it stands for that 
Word sounds too similar and is too related. I see both 

Words as loanwords from Vasconic. 


7.6.13. bald 


The word (ahd. kalo, gen. kalwes, mhd. kal/kalwes, mndl. ae. calu, ndl. 

kaal, English callow) is within Germania only West Germanic 

(xkalwa- 'naked, bare, leafless'?). Kluge/Seebold writes: 

"Presumably it is akslav. gold 'naked' that can be compared, to which lit. 
galdyti 'to scrub, to clean' ('to make shiny'), on the other hand lit. galva, 


Akslav. glava 'head' (cf. 1. calva 'skull' from l. calvus 'bald') [73. 
Further origin unclear. Borrowing from l. calvus ... is less likely. 
probable, but not impossible." For Drosdowski (1989: sv) this is 

Word ,,not, as often assumed, from /at. calvus 'bald, bald-headed' 

but with the Balto-Slavic clan of Russian golyj 'bald, naked, 

'bare'. Note also from the Slav.-Czech. holy 'naked', the 

the foreign word Halunke is based." In Pfeifer's case, the Latin 
Loanword etymology not mentioned. 


In Walde/Hofmann (1982: s.vv.) the Latin calva 'head' (borrowed in air. 

calb 'head') to Latin calvus, -a, -um 'shaven, bald'. In the context of 

same as ai. ati-kurvah, -külvah 'completely bald' and av. kaurva-, new pers. kal 
"hairless, bald' is reconstructed from Uridg. *g,lauo-. As "initial doublets" 
The Germanic and Balto-Slavic words as well as ai are referred to. 

khalati- 'bald' and khila- 'bare land'. 


The peculiar distribution and the inaccuracy of the initial sound, 
Furthermore, the a of the Latin word make the loan from a 
non-Indo-European language. Already in section 
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7.4.7 showed a corresponding pre-Indo-European etymon xkalw- 
'bald' in mountain names. 


In de Azkue (1984) galbar is '[Spanish] calvo, [French] chauve', i.e 
'bald' (only in the Bizkaino of Orozko).? For explanation, "de 
gara, [Spanish] cráneo, [French] crane", meaning 'skull, braincase'." 


In Lópelmann we find kalbarr (alternative forms kabarr, galparr, 

kalparr, khabarr) 'naked, bare, empty, bald' with reference to kal-, gal- 
'summit, skull'. Furthermore, Lópelmann uses gara- 'height, skull- 

del'. He compares gal- to galga- (Catalan) 'rolling stone' and gara- to 
Basque gora- 'high'. 


In Agud/Tovar (1992: sv galbar, see also the variant garbal) 

a derivation from Latin calvus is favoured, as also in the toponyms 

men Galbarros (Burgos), Galbarra (Navarre), Galbarrena (Vizcaya), Gal- 

barruli (Logrofo), which correspond to Basque derivatives such as Galbarriartu 
(with reference to Michelena's Appellidos vascos No. 75, cf. Michelena 

1973). 


I would like to suggest that in Basque gara/galbarr is an old derivation 
relation *gal-/xgal-u- is preserved, possibly only a 

Juxtaposition of words with similar meaning. The original 

Meaning of gal- is probably the same as that of kal- in Iberian 

Toponyms'&, e.g. in several settlements on the Iberian Peninsula 

with names like Calp and Calpe, namely 'mountain peak'. In Basque 

[74 intervocalic -/- here would have changed to -r- (Miche- 

lena 1977: 8 16.2): xgal-a > gara; the meaning 'skull' would be an analogue 


logical transfer of the meaning 'summit'.** The meaning 'height' 

would also be easily understandable as a turn to the abstract; also in 

In German there are both concrete meanings of Hóhe (Anhóhe) 

as well as abstract meanings of summit. The loud 

similar gora 'high' an influence could have come from. On the other hand, 
*gal-u-, whose original function, if it is not simply 

a related word of its own, which is a derivation 

*gal-, meaning something like "mountain-topped", i.e. 'to a mountain peak 
belonging' or 'like a mountain peak', as an adjective the 

Meaning 'naked, bare (like a mountain peak)', nominalized 

but again meanings like 'skull' and 'mountain' (cf. also the Kal- 
varienberge). In Basque, *gal-y- would have phonetically changed to galb- 
developed; the coincidence of u and b is so characteristic for the Basque 
characteristic that he even grasped the Castilian superstrate language. The 
Degree variation in the plosives (galb-/galp-/kalp- etc.) is the same as 
common in Basque. 


What I am suggesting is that a Vascon xkalua- as well as 
adjective (meaning 'naked, bald') as well as a noun (meaning 
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Meaning 'summit', 'skull') into various early Indo-European languages 
ancestry of Central Europe, at a time when 

both Vasconic and Indo-European languages coexist 

were spoken. 


I have mentioned above the possibility that in the context of the 

word group two etyma have merged. Móller (1911: 92) considers 

German: bald, Latin: calvus as related to “Semitic g-/-u- = xgl- ... + u-, Arabic. 
Perf. galà" ..., galiia (ii « iu) 'he was (became) soon in the fore part of the 
head', ?a-glà 'having that degree of baldness', gala" (a" « à" « ayu") 

*defluvium comae ex anteriore capitis parte', ma-gla" ‘anterior capitis pars 
calvitiei maxime obnoxia'", semitic g-/-u- in turn as a derivation 

to a [75 root “semit. *g-/- 'blank' [with reference to gl-i-], 'naked, 

bald' in very numerous extensions" (1911: 130-131), e.g. 'se- 

with. glH-, Arabic. intr. galiHa 'he was (became) soon in the two sides of his 
head', ?aglaHu 'having that degree of baldness', Hebr. Pi. gillaH 'shearing 

(on head hair and beard)'" (1911: 131). If one assumes that an Atlantic 

*galu- 'naked, bald' has penetrated into Vascon and merged there with vask. 

*kal-a 'rocky mountain', 'peak', then one can say that the corresponding 

The same confusion also exists in the Indo-European ad- and super-languages. 
understand them to some extent. This does not exclude the possibility that the 
Atlantic also directly influenced West Indo-European. 

has an effect, for example through Atl. xgal- 'blank', cf. lit. gáldyti 'to scrub, to clee 
('to make blank'). 


The words meaning 'mountain peak', 'skull', 'brain shell', 
'Becher', 'Kuppel' obviously like to form etymological groups. It is likely 
It should not be a coincidence that in Germanic a similar ambiguity as 


in the group discussed above again in German Kuppe (also Koppe, 

Cf. Schneekoppe), head, English cup 'cup', English koppr 'dishes in cup- 

form, small ship', lat. capa, cuppa 'cup', also lat. ca- 

put, German head (with ai. kapála- 'shell, braincase, skull') etc., further 

German cupola (from Italian cupola, which probably comes from |. cuppola, cüpola, a dimi- 
nutive from 1. cuppa 'cup'"), all in Kluge/Seebold 1989: s.vv., 

where it says under the dome: "The possible influence of Arabic al-qubba 'ge- 

vaulted building or chamber' cannot be adequately determined." Perhaps 

One must easily add to this clan also the clan of German Giebel, Old High German gibil 
etc. as well as Old High German gebal 'head', Greek xedaA7 'to put head on' (so probably 
not to Gabel, as in Drosdowski 1989: sv Giebel). The irregular 

ommons of the phonetic structure and stem formation show that 

It is certainly not an Indo-European tribe. Perhaps 

We may easily take up the reference in Kluge/Seebold under Kuppel 

and borrowings from Atlantic. This would include the 

unusual ablaut relationships from an Indo-European perspective. 
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7.6.14. Felt 


This West Germanic word, *filt'a- m. 'felt' (ahd. filz, as. filt 'wool', 

ae. felt 'felt'), "compares itself with a number of similarly 

Words in the neighbouring languages, but with which there are phonetic (and especially 
morphologically) does not exactly match: gr. pilos 'felt, felt hat, felt 

schuh', 1. pileus 'felt cap, felt hat' (also 1. pilus xhair'?), aruss. pulsti 

"Felt blanket'. Most likely an old cultural word from an unknown source" 
(Kluge/Seebold, cf. also E. Meineke in Reallexikon 1994: sv, 8 1)." Fre 


The word felt is compared to the Basque word bilo, bilho 

'[Spanish] crin, pelo, cabello, [French] crin, poil, cheveu', i.e. 'hair' in all 
coverings, from human hair to mane hair, horsehair and 

Bristle, in Lópelmann also bilho (auxiliary forms bilo, bil-, bilha-) 

xhair', plus a separate entry bilha- xhair, also animal hair, wool'. 

Etymology is given by Lópelmann sv bilho succinctly from Latin pilum, acc. from pilus 
'hair'; likewise sv bil, there with the addition 'Et. unsich.', with which 

the one from Latin pilus is probably meant (see Walde/Hofmann 

1982: sv). However, this is unlikely, since intervocalic / re- 

gellich to r, which is why there are several competing etymologies 

for bil(h)o (Agud/Tovar 1991), none of them are convincing. I think 

Basque bilho is not a loanword, but reconstructs Old Basque xbildo, 

urvaskon. xpildo- 'hair'. This word could be in a special use 

the Vasconian shepherds' way of doing things — meaning 'felt' — in 

the language of the Indo-European farmers and in particular 

especially in Pre-West Germanic it may have been interpreted as xp'ilt'(a)-, 
which is usually xfilt^(a)- in Pre-Low Germanic, xfilt^(a)- in Pre-High Germanic, 
schen *filt?(a)-. The other felt words (and perhaps 

also in Latin pilus) could be local adaptations of the 

Vasconian word." 


7.6.15. Eng. adze 


In Onions (1966) this word is described as: "adze edz tool for cutting away 
the surface of wood. 0.E. adesa, whence ME. adese, later adys, addis, 
add(e)s; adz(e) dates from XVIII; peculiarly Eng[lish]; of unk[own] ori- 
gin." The oldest evidence (ca. 880) reads: "He ... ber him zcse and adesan on 
hande" (King Alfred, Beda IV.3, cf. OED sv adz, adze). According to Clark 
Hall and Meritt 1960: s.vv. adesa, adosa) is a masculine 

num, next to which stands a feminine noun adese. It is [77 presumably — 
according to the age of the word in Pre-Old English — an n-stem masculine 

and feminine xadusó(n) or xadussó(n) 'hoe'." 
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In Basque, the meaning of aitz (regionally also ats, 

haitz) at de Azkue '[Spanish] pefa, [French] rocher', i.e. 'rock, cliff', at 
Löpelmann (aits) 'flint, hard stone, hand axe, rock'." 

as derivatives or univerbed compounds belong aitzur (in Lópel- 

mann aitsurr) 'hoe' and with metathesis aizto 'knife', regionally 'garden- 
hippe', aiztur (regional haiztur) 'big scissors' (corresponding to Lópel- 
man).'? 


The starting point is probably urvaskon. xaDiz 'hard stone, flint', 

*aDiz-o- or taDiz-to- 'knife made of flint' (z for [s]) etc. (with D for t 

or d - the assimilation to the voicelessness of z forces this 

In Basque, xaDiz is usually converted to aitz or ats, 

xaDiz-V- or xaDiz-tV- to aitzV-, aiztV-, the latter if necessary with 

Metathesis. One of the derivations - for example *aDizo - is likely to be a loanword 
*adus(s)ó'" meaning 'hoe' in a part of West Germanic 

schen, the later Old English, and there due to the appearance 

gangs have been classified as masculine and feminine n-stem. 


7.6.16. Axe 


Kluge/Seebold states of this word: "Middle High German ackes, Old High German achus, as. 
akus from g. *akwesjo f. 'axe', also in gt. aqizi, an. øx, ae. ecse, afr. axa. 

The t is secondary; the k is geminated before w in West Germanic terms. 

Comparable are 1. ascia and gr. axiné with similar meaning. It could be ig. 

xak- ‘pointed, sharp’ can be assumed as the root word, but the word 

rather a loan from a pre-Indo-European language." 


In Basque, aizkora, haiskora is a very common word with 

meaning 'axe, hatchet'. Relations to aitz (see above) are found in Agud/ 
Tovar considered." Lópelmann derives the Basque word from Latin acisculus 
'Picket hammer for rough hewing of stones', which he gave to the clan 
from axe and ultimately from Uridg. *a&-/aK- 'sharp cutting'. 

But now the entire Indo-European clan is due to the inaccurate word 


zelauslauts is suspected of being borrowed. Therefore I use urvaskon. 
xak"izi- an. This loanword easily yields the Indo-European forms. 

For Basque, a development xak"izi- > xaik'"izi- > xaik'"zi- > 

xaikzi- » *aizki- together with derivation by a suitable suffix. 

That at some stage of development a cross with the etymon 

from English adze (see the previous section), also [7g 

that ultimately both roots have a common etymon with the meaning 
tung 'hard stone, flint', is due to the phonetic and 

semantic similarity likely. 
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7.6.17. Surtr, black 


Surtr 'the Black' is the fire giant of Germanic mythology, who — 

in contrast to the other giants — lives in the south (Simek 1984).'" 
From the same root comes sorta f. 'black color', sorti m. 

'Dark, thick fog', sortna 'turn black'. Also added 

May belong to Common Germanic *swarta- 'black'. 


Why is the fire giant called 'the Black'? Surely after the soot. 

In ancient times, soot evokes the strongest impression of blackness and gives 
the main material for the blackening (cf. got. 

swartizla or swartiza "ink, Dat. Sing.').'* 


There is a parallel: Eng. black 'black' (ae. blec, blac-) has 

According to Onions (1966: sv) there are no precise comparison possibilities ("of 
unkn[own] origin"), except Old High German blah-, blach- ("in compounds", 
actually probably just blahfaro 'deep blue') and the dubious one. blakkr 
'pale, yellow-brown (especially from the horse)'.' As in Gothic, this 
This word has been used to describe the ink, as. blac. The 

The oldest and simplest way of making ink uses soot. 

This also provides an etymology for the group: it represents 

in German blaken 'to burn, to call, to smoke', also Ndt. Mndt. Mndl. 
blaken, which in turn is associated with a Proto-Indo-European 

clan with the basic meaning 'burn'. 


The Germanic root *surt- or xswart- 'black',,compares 
perhaps [with] l. sordés 'dirt', l. sordidus 'dirty etc.'. Other 
Origin unclear." 


The fact that Surtr is a giant and not a human or a god certainly makes him 

out of the circle of Germanic people." He could 

manic interpretation of a pre-Germanic deity. This is supported by 

also that this giant was hostile to the Germanic gods. 

is: At the end of the world he kills Freyr and ignites the destruction of everything 
threatening world fire (Simek 1984). 


The pre-Indo-European population of Central Europe was, in my opinion, 
The pre-Christian religion of the Vascons is unknown. 
Nothing relevant is known, so that at most the Basque dictionary 


can help. The common Basque word for fire is su [su] (in 

French Basque Country also sii), also widely used in declinations 

ons and composition forms sur (de Azkue 1984: s.vv.): [79 surtan, surten 
‘in fire', surtara 'to the fire''®, surtopil 'baked in the embers' 

nes bread' (from opil/ophil with regionally different meaning: 'corn bread 
chen', 'wheat cake', 'roll', cf. de Azkue 1984: s.vv.)9: at Ló- 

pelmann (1968: s.vv.) corresponding to surdakai, -doki 'lighter', surmako 
*fire hook', surta 'light', surtu 'burn'. In addition to the 
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Output -r- also the frequent -t-, either additionally as in the preceding 
henden surtopil or alone, such as sutaska 'fire basin' (from aska 'stone- 
ner or wooden trough, vessel'); this is so common that Lópelmann 

own keyword sut- 'fire' leads: sutalde 'hearth corner' (from (h)alde 
'side'), sutargi 'firelight' (from argi 'shine'), sutegi 'kitchen, hearth' 
(with the location suffix -egi'')."" 


It seems to me that all these peculiarities of the Basque fire 

word is best described if one has at least an old Basque prefix 

form *sur-, even better xsurt- 'fire'. This root could quite 

may well have provided the loan basis for the name of the fire giant Surtr. 
Since there was a well-established hereditary word for 'fire' in Germanic 
(the clan of fire), the Vasconian fire word itself was not 

adopted, but only appellative derivations with special 

interpretation. 


If one wants to use Kluge/Seebold germ. xsurt- as a diminutive form of *swart- 
understand, you only need Urvaskonisch xswort- 'fire' and a pre- 
Basque development *swort- » xsurt-, which became necessary when 
word-initial consonant clusters became inadmissible in Basque; 
because borrowed xswort- would result in germ. *swart-. Will 

one also has the traditional, albeit dubious, connection 

to lat. sordés , sordidus, you only need a 

Borrowing of the Vascon root xswort- and the regular development 
development to pre-lat. *sword-; this gives us the reconstruction 
tion by Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv sordeó 'I'm dirty'), ,,idg. 
*syord-". [go 


7.6.18. Sheaf, yarrow!? 


In the Grofes Brockhaus you can read: "Achillea, genus of the Asteraceae with approx. 
100 species, including yarrow or milfoil (Achillea millefolium), 

a meadow plant with double pinnate leaves and umbelliferous 

standing heads, whose 4-5 marginal flowers are white or rose-red 

fetc.]." 


Kluge/Seebold (1989: sv Schafgarbe) states: “Technical language. So since 


the 15th century, because sheep like to eat the plant. Previously West German. 

*xgarwon f. 'yarrow' in ae. gearwe [no. yarrow], oral garve, garwe, 

Middle German garve f/m., Old High German garawa, New High German garwe. Origin unclear; v 
not related as this old one has 5." 


In Basque there is some distribution (generally in the Alto 
Nabarro, but in Guipuzkoano and Suletino only in one municipality each) 
a word gerba 'kid (botanical), unisexual flower, e.g. the castor 
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never, of corn, of the nufi tree, of the hazel bush. Lópelmann has side- 

forms gerpa, kerba. He considers the word to be Romance and compares it to Spanish. 
gerpa 'vine cutter, vine cutter', French grappe 'flower cluster', which in turn 
from Old German krapho 'hook, claw, talon', to which he further 

also Spanish garfa 'hook, claw', Italian grappa 'clamp', grappo 'grape, 

'grape comb', prov. grapa 'claw, clamp', Afr. grappe, crape 

'grape' 'etc.' In Agud/Tovar this etymology (as 

also another) and renamed Bajo Nabarro lebra 'Kastanienbliite' 

and especially the keyword garba? (variant of gerba in Bizkaino) 

but it is only said that it is not derived from garba! 'sheaf'. 

to be separated. 


I use urvaskon. *gerwa 'umbel (etc.)', which with differentiated 
Meaning phonetically (with *w > b) as gerba (etc.) in Basque and (with 
reduction, te »a / rC, cf. Lat. mercátus, Eng. market, German Markt) as 
borrowed *garwa appears in West Germanic. With garba 'sheaf' 

this word has nothing to do with it; see the following section 7.6.19. 


In the Romance group, this word could be associated with another 
Vascon word (xkrapo or similar 'claw, clamp'), cf. 
see section 7.6.21 below. 


7.6.19. Sheaf 


This word, which is only used in High and Low German (ahd. garba, as. garba, garva, 
nnd. garf, pre-German *garbön f. 'sheaf') is compared with Latin in Kluge/Seebold. 
herba 'herb' (xgherbhó, 'with unclear vowel level') and to 

the supposedly phonetically and semantically appropriate Proto-Indo-European 
xghrebh- 'grasp, grasp' (it "shows, however, a different vowel 

position than this”).''* The limited distribution leaves a loanword 

suspect. fg; 


In Basque we find garba 'bundle, sheaf' (de Azkue, Labourdi- 

nish, only a place), garba 'sheaf of grain', garbatu xin sheaves bin- 

den or lay', karba, kharba *heap, sheaf' (Lópelmann). Lopelmann 

hold Basque garba for a Romance loanword (Spanish, Catalan, Prov. garba, 

afranz. garbe, nfranz. gerbe), whereby the Romance word is derived from the Old High 


German. Similar interpretations can be found in 
Agud/Tovar. 


I would like to point out here that garba in Basque is a deri- 
vat to gar- 'grain' (in compounds also gal-), namely with 

the suffix -(a)ba, which occurs mainly in family names 
(Agud/Tovar 1989: sv -aba, 1990: sv -ba).'? One could object, 
that the concept of the sheaf belongs to agriculture, while I 
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Vasconian population of Central Europe before the invasion 

management of agriculture. To this one can reply that the root 

gar- also Sumerian and Semitic (Lópelmann 1968: sv gari), i.e. all 

Apparently a cultural word that has migrated!$, so that one can also think of a 
Atlantic loan root of the Vasconic language, since the 

Knowledge of agriculture not only on land by the Indo-Europeans, but 

but also by sea through the Atlantic to Central and Western Europe. 

ropa arrived.'!" 


Vascon xgar(a)ba could itself be a loan translation of a 

Atlantean designation of the type 'son/daughter, man/woman (etc.) 

of the X' (cf. Pokorny 1927: 367-370), such as for the Se- 

Mithic Arabic ibnat al-gabal "daughter of the mountain" and for the Atlantic 
— namely for the substrate influence of the Atlantic on the Insular Celtic''? 
— Irish macc alla 'son of the rock', both 'echo' (1927: 368-369). 

This would explain why Basque garba formally belongs to the 

names (alaba 'daughter', aizpa 'mother's brother', arreba 

'sister (of a man)', neba 'brother (of a woman)', auba 'in-law 

germutter', izeba "aunt" etc.'? [g2 


7.6.20. Barley 


Possibly closely related to the above is the like Garbe only high- 

and Low German barley, which is derived from Latin hordeum 'barley' and — under 
Difficulties — compared with Greek krithé 'barley' and Albanian drith 

is, cf. Kluge/Seebold, where pre-German *gerstö, base form xgherz-dó, and 

for hordeum an o- or shrinking-stage form of the root is assumed. 

"In itself, the Germanic-Latin word can be further linked to 

ig. *ghers- ‘to stare, to bristle’ (referring to the conspicuous awns of the 

Barley would be referred to), but the similar and yet distinctive 

The coincidence of the pronunciations of the individual languages is more likely to indice 
Germanic wandering word." 


In Basque, besides gar-i 'cereals, wheat' (with gar-o 

'straw', gar-botz 'grain beard, awns')'" also garagarr 'barley 
(hordeum sativum)', with unclear formation (cf. Agud/ 

Tovar), plus garagarrarno, gar-arno 'barley wine, beer' (Lópelmann). 


In the case of garagarr, reduplicative formation was considered (cf. Agud/Tovar). 
The fact that gar- tends towards 'barley' in its meaning is also confirmed by the 
Meanings in other languages suggested, e.g. armen. gari, Gen. 

garwoy. Perhaps barley and its relatives are a universal 

Compound, like garagarr a duplicate. 
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Now in Basque there is a word zitu 'grain, harvest, fruit' (de 

Azkue), situ 'type of grain, grain, harvest' (Lópelmann), the Lópelmann 
considered an Aegean word — in Greek it exists as sitos 

"Wheat, corn, grain"! — and which he brought through Iberian mediation into 
Basque. In fact, the meaning of Greek includes. 

sitos both wheat (purós) and barley (krithé) (Lidell 1889). 

lig is also the morphological irregularity: sing. sitos m., plur. sita 

n. This word, like other cereal words, is likely to have been transmitted 
development of Afro-Asiatic [g3 languages (Egypt. sw.t 'grain, corn') after 
West, perhaps from Sumerian (sum. zid 'flour'), 

cf. Frisk 1991: sv aros. Whether the Greek word, which has numerous derivations 
lines, through Vasconic or directly through Semitic connections 

into Greek through mediation does not seem to be possible to determine. The long 
may have been assigned during the borrowing into Greek. 


From a Vascon compound *gar+zito-, into West Indo-Germanic 

recorded as *gar+sida- (cf. Greek sita plur.), with accent 

on the second member, may now have become the following'": in Germani- 

first xgersidó, then *'ersidoö and through syncope and vocal tone assistance 
milation *'gersto; in Latin only *gorsida (possibly via the 

Fading stage, the consonant development by sonorization of the old 

Lenes), furthermore *gorsidä > * g^orsidfà (by downgrading in the 
Paleoclassical sound shift) > tk'orsit'a (with desonorization in the 
protoclassical sound shifts and initial accentuation as sim- 

plex) > *x'yorsida > *'yorzda (through Paleoital sound shift, syn- 

kope and voice tone assimilation) > x'xordà, in addition as a substantivized material 
adjective *'yordeiom, dies from hordeum; in Greek only xgr.si.'dà, 

then xgr.si.'da > x gxr.zi.'d^à (with paleoclassical sound shift) > 
*gr.fii.'dáà (through Greek aspiration of xs) > xgfr.i.'dia > 

*gri.'d'à > xkéri.'tta (through protoclassical sound shift) > xkri. 't^à 
(according to Grassmann's law) » kri.t^é (in Attic). 


7.6.21. Doughnuts 


Kluge/Seebold states: "Mhd. krapfe, ahd. krapfo, kraffo. The word 
In the old days it meant mainly 'claw, hook', so the pastry is 
named after its curved shape. A connection with cramp 

. Suggests itself; it must be an early, unnasalized form." 


It seems to me that two words, on the one hand krapfo 'claw', 


Haken', on the other hand the group of the Germanic strong verb 
x*k'rimp'an xverkrampfen', wherefore Old High German krampf (adj.) 'curved', crossed 
so that words like Krampe f., Krampen m. 'door hook, clamp', 
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Krempel f. 'wool comb' ("a diminutive of Krampe") 

(all by Kluge/Seebold). Both words do not have a particularly good ety- 
mologie, krapfo ~ if you separate it from xk'rimp'an, which is 

In my opinion, I don't recommend any at all. 


In Basque there is a word garba 'junk, break' with its own 

many variants: generally in Bajo Nabarro and Suletino and 

scattered in the Alto Nabarro and Labortano garba 'Breche (hemp, flax bre- 

che), instrument for crushing flax'; isolated in the Alto Nabarro 

galba 'Krempel f., Wollkamm'; isolated in the Alto Nabarro and Suletino 

barga 'crusher, instrument for crushing hemp or flax and for 

Separating the fibre from the stalk'; in Roncalés darga 'Breche'; occasionally in 
Bajo Nabarro garda 'carda''?, i.e. 'clutter f.'; in the Roncalés garga 'Zer- 
'throw of flax, break'; plus dialect variants karba, kharba (all in 

de Azkue). [g4 


How can this diversity be explained? I would like urvaskon. *krapo or similar. 
"clamp, claw; clutter f.' This is as tk'rapp'6, *k'rap'ö 

borrowed into Germanic (pre-German) and crossed there with *k'rimp'an 

so that the meanings refer to different stems — krapfo 

'claw, claw', ndt. krampe 'junk f.' — could distribute. The previous 
Basque development of the word, *grapa, was incorporated into the Romanic 
ian languages, where it is partly related to *gerba 'umbel' or its 

Further developments (see above section 7.6.18). In the further 
Development towards Old Basque were initial sound groups on the way 

to their complete elimination first unstable."" In this transitional phase 
there were confusions between the initial sound groups and substitutions 
at the medial consonant position; this is how *grapa became the variant 
*braka, to the latter xdraka and *graka, to *draka *grata. When then the 
phonotactic restriction of initial consonances to a single 

consonants was strictly carried out, the *r moved to the only 

Place where it could continue to exist, with lenization of the contact 
obstruents: garba, barga, darga, garga and garda; to garba with rb derives 
As is also the case occasionally (see above Section 7.6.19), a variation 
ante galba. 


7.6.22. Urine 


Kluge/Seebold states: "Mhd. ahd. harn with the regional secondary form 

harm. Derived from Middle High German hurmen 'to fertilize'. The word has no exact 
In fact, none of the studies presented by Kluge/Seebold have 

given words have the same sound form or the same meaning. 
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The Basque word garnu(r) 'urine' (alternative forms garnu, gernu) is 
Lópelmann interprets it as garn + ur 'water' and with a not further 
*Kormno- explained. In Agud/Tovar (1992) the term 

gangsform gernu. Several attempts at explanation are cited 
discarded. 


I consider gernu 'urin', perhaps old *kernu, as a Vasconic 

Word that in Basque is so and, with lowering of xe before *rC, as garnu(r) 
preserved and, also with lowered xe, entered Pre-German as x*kxarno- 

With the Proto-Germanic sound shift and the vowel 

laws, the German word results. The secondary form harm mag hyper- 
correctly formed after completion of the sound change m>n/___ #, as m 

in other words was analogously restored (e.g. turn » tower after the 
Paradigm). 


7.6.23. Grandson 'Fufiknóchel' 


Kluge/Seebold says of this word along with Old High German anka 'back of the head, 
Glied', Middle High German anke 'joint', which is compared with ai. ànga- n. 'limb': 
"Further origin unclear."!" 


A semantically better connection is Bask. anka, hanka 'foot, 

Lower leg, lower extremity of an animal' — this is the most common 
interpretation at de Azkue. Only [gs locally, namely to France, come 

also meanings like 'leg', 'buttock', plural 'buttocks' and 

xhip'. In Lópelmann, the dialect spoken in France, 

lections of Basque, the meaning is 'hips, 

loin, leg'. It comes from Spanish portuguese provincial italian anca, French hanche, Middl 
hancha 'hip' on germ. hanka, colloquial hanche 'hip', which he 

This germ. hanka is probably originally nothing else 

than the loanword anka, which has an inorganic h-, where 

possibly in the creation of this h- sound contamination with 

played a role in the word hinken. An independent Germanic 

There is no hereditary word hanka. The basic meaning of the Basque 

German word (h)anka would mean grandson, Old German anhala, enkil *FuBknöchel' 
fit perfectly. 


I suggest that in any case grandson 'ankle' on vaskon. 

xanka 'foot, lower leg (etc.)', but also Old High German. 

anka and ai. ánga- ultimately refer to the same word borrowed from the Vasconic 
Etymon go back. 
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7.6.24. Leg, ae. sceanca; ham 


Kluge/Seebold says about Schenkel: "Mhd. schenkel, mndt. schinkel, 
oral leg; Diminutive to ae. sceanca, mndt. ham 'legs' 

(there may also have been a diminutive of Schinken ...). 

perhaps with dissimilated initial ai. sákthi n. 'thigh'. Probably to 
a basis meaning 'slanting', which in Ordinary skakkr 'limping, 

The latter is further confused with limping etc. 

bound. 


In my opinion, Basque zango 'foot, leg'!" (de Azkue) should be compared 

become; also sanga, sango, sanka, sankho, sango, Sango, Sanko 

‘foot, leg [etc.]' (Lépelmann)'x, plus there $ungo "hind leg (mutton, 

horse)', which semantically fits well with German ham, Schunke. Urvaskon. 
*skanko 'foot, leg' would be a good basis for both the Indo- 

Germanic (probably mainly or exclusively Germanic) 

Loanwords as well as for the Basque words, the latter according to the phonetic 
rule *sk>s/# — ‚more general *sP >s / # __ for plosives, P-p, t, k 

(Basque does not allow initial groups).'" 


Bask. sanku 'limping' (de Azkue) is probably due to diminutive palatalization. 
ization to zango 'foot, leg'. Apparently an old, corresponding 

corresponding derivation with the [gg foot-word was borrowed into Germanic, 
where it is preserved in An. skakkr (xskanka-) 'limping, crooked'. 


7.6.25. Latte, Shop 


Regarding Latte f., Kluge/Seebold says: "Mhd. lat(t)e, ahd. latto m., ae. lett. 

The assessment of the inlauted geminata (without High German phonetic 

shift?) is difficult. It is still possible to compare me. latthe n. AuBerger- 
manisch perhaps compares air. slat, kymr. lath 'rod etc.', so that 

*slatnà or similar should be assumed. According to Lühr [1988: 251 -252] from x*latha-, g. 
*lapkon" [prescribed for “latkä-n-, g. *lappon-", TV]. Indicated 

is still on nndl. Jat, ne. lath as well as on Laden m.; regarding the latter it says: 
"Middle High German lade(n); originally 'Brett' and related to Latte (sd). In this 
Meaning e.g. in window shutter. The word also referred to the 

serving as a support board and the sales stand in general. From this the 

today's meaning 'business'." ME interpret the phonetic and formal 

Inaccuracies of these words and the limited distribution on 

a fiefdom complex. 


In the Basque language there is a widespread (almost universal) 
kisch) a word lata 'shingle, thin board, roof frame; wooden slat, small 
nes, long, straight board used to re-roof a roof'. In brackets 
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the author asks whether the word comes from the German Latte. According to Lópelmann 


Basque lata (with the subsidiary forms latha, late) comes from Romani- 

Spanish, Portuguese provincial lata, Catalan llata, French latte, Italian Rhetian latta '| 
this ultimately from Germanic, Proto-Germanic */appo (plus the Celtic 

examples as above). 


In principle, both borrowing directions are possible, although 

one must ask oneself why such an old and primitive concept as that of a 

Latte so late a complicated path like that suggested by Lópelmann 

taken. The real problem, however, is that the 

Word in West Germanic with its inaccuracies like a loanword 

looks like, while in Basque — and as a Basque loanword in 

Romanesque - does not present any particular problems. Therefore, in my opinion 
should be considered whether Latte, Laden etc. as well as the Romanesque 

Words are borrowed from Vasconian languages. 


In Lópelmann, but not in de Azkue, I find a word lasa 'Bal- 

ken', which Lópelmann also traces back to *labpö. Because of the 

restriction to the Basque spoken in France, I would 

rather think of a French loanword: French planche 'board' (« with- 

tellat. planca) would probably have to be explained by the phonotactic limitations of the 
Basque literally lasa surrender. 


Lat. làtus 'broad' has no good etymology (cf. Walde/Hofmann). 

Perhaps it represents an earlier borrowing of the same Vasconian ety- 

mons. Also the family of Greek mAarvs, ai. prthü- 'broad', to which 

as a loanword, among others, German platt (with plate), has some oddities 

Perhaps these are borrowings from different periods of time. 

fen: A Proto-Vasconic *plat- could have been found in some dialects of Proto-Indo-Europear 
Niche; the same root, as known from Basque 

simplified to *lat-, could later be translated into Latin and Germanic, even 

later borrowed into Romansh. [57 


7.6.26. stink, got. stigqan 'stoBen' 


This verb is common Germanic, although the meanings are far 

The meaning in Gothic is considered as the starting point 

tion, other meanings are considered as derived (e.g. the meaning 
'smell' as in something I am struck by an odor, a smell hits me. 
»Further origin unclear« (Kluge/Seebold); »Etymology unclear« (Leh- 
mann 1986: sv stigqan). 


There is a noun in Basque zunka 'butt with the head, the 
the calves give when suckling' (de Azkue, only one village in the Labour 
Dinish), sunka 'blow, push', with derivatives, e.g. sunkatu 'push' 
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(Lópelmann). The Basque word does not need Spanish Portuguese galiz. 


choquer to be underlying (Lópelmann), but it can vaskon. 

*Stunk"a continue phonetically (xst- >s- /# ^ in the course of simplification 
lation of all initial sound groups to a single consonant'?, and +K” > 

k). From such a root a Germanic *stunk" could be derived 

nen, which in the course of the regularization of the verb system in the third 
Class. Lehmann is a reconstruction by Brugmann. 

tiert, xstugqan > stiggan, which the verb with ai. fujati, tuájaáti 'move 
quickly, thrust'. This is exactly the development I am taking 

I leave open the question of the affiliation of the ancient Indian verb 

want to leave. 


7.7. Appellative Etymologies: Atlantic 


Here too, one must first consider the stratal relationship of the affected 
Languages. According to my theory, the expansive Atlantic 

compared to the Indo-European languages, initially the role of an ad- 
strats and superstrats, only later (compared to the Insular Celtic) the 
nities of a substrate. So according to the corresponding strata rules for 
the early Northwest Indo-European languages are not so much related to structural 
ral influence, but with considerable lexical influence 

in those semantic areas in which the Atlanticists have special 

knowledge, especially those of their superior culture. Again 

but I must add that expectations should not be raised too high 

be allowed to be; firstly, the Atlantic languages are already 

or extinct in prehistoric times, so that for comparison only the distant 
related Afro-Asiatic languages can be used, and 

Secondly, these mostly belong to a later time horizon. As with the 

In my opinion, the Vasconic also applies to the Atlantic because 

finds something at all, has a certain significance. 


For the few words examined here, I have hardly any experience 

had the opportunity to identify subject groups. However, one should not 

further pursuit of the research begun here. 

Some such groups, which are also found in the literature on the Germanic word 

treasure play a role. Should the relevant 

If the corresponding etymologies were to be strengthened and multiplied, they would be abl 
Theory of borrowing from a superior Atlantic culture of Ad- 

strat or superstrate character." 


There are some traditionally accepted, but mostly problematic 


evaluated correspondences between certain words in Semitic and 
Indo-European languages. The three first mentioned below are probably the 
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In the theory underlying this article, you will receive all the 
However, there is different lighting and, in my opinion, cheaper lighting. 


7.7.1. Taurus 


Germ. xsteura-/x peura- (e.g. Old High German stior, Old ISl. bjórr'"), Latin taurus, Gree 
taüros, akslav. turd, lit. taüras, ir. tarb, kymr. tarw (xtarw- for xtaur-?) 

(possibly Avest. staora- 'large cattle'") is generally (also in Kluge/See- 

bold, reserved in Pfeifer", not at all in Drosdowski) with akkad. 

Xüru(m), Hebrew Kor, Aram. Taurä, South Arabian-Abess. sor, northern Arabic. taurun, pho- 
niz. thor, ursemitic *taur (von Soden 1965: sv Xüru(m), Bergsträßer 1989: 

183). "[It] is probably based on an old loan word, to which a 

Variant with s- formed under the influence of native words 

was (Old German stiuri 'strong, stately', ai. stávira- 'thick, coarse')" (Klu- 
ge/Seebold). 5 


On the question of how and where this borrowing came about 

I have only found statements to the effect that "perhaps 

a wandering word from the Orient" (so de Vries 1962: sv 

bjorr). However, the assumption of a contact in northwestern Europe seems to me 
to have a lot to offer. One of the prehistoric researchers 

already assumed bull cult in the far west of the [g9 continent 

a corresponding radiation of this main bull word into the in- 

dog-Germanized inland areas." 


Brunner (1969: 89, no. 488) writes about this correspondence: "Whoever 

a borrowing, compare Nos. 31, 32 and 90!" In No. 31 

he compares Latin parere 'to give birth', Greek zróp:s 'young cow, calf', NHD. 
Farre, Fürse with Akkad. páru 'product', Hebr. par 'Farre', parah 'Farse', 
parah 'to bear fruit, to have numerous offspring'; in No. 32 Alban. 

lopé 'cow', Latvian luóps 'cattle', Swiss German Loobe 'cow', Heth. lapanalli 
'Senn' with akkad. alpu, Hebrew elef 'beef', Arabic. aif 'thousand (= cattle 
herd)'; in No. 90 lat vacca 'cow', ai. vasa 'a non-pregnant cow' (to 

Lat. vacáre 'to be empty', Heth. waggar 'to be missing', waksiya- 'to lack') with Heb. 
bagar 'cattle, plough cattle' (from Hebr. bägagq 'to empty', 'pregnant cattle 
is not used for ploughing"). This comparison confirms 

me in my opinion that it is a loan complex from the 

Language of the Atlantics, who were superior in cattle breeding. 
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7.7.2. Horn 


About germ. horn, lat. cornu, welsh corn, brit. Cornovii, and less clear 

Formations in other Indo-European languages also exist a wide 

Literature; I mention Nussbaum 1986. It is striking that the clearest 

Correspondence to Semitic qrn- (akkad. qarnu(m), Hebrew qéren, aram. 

Garná, South Arabian-Abyssin. Qarn, northern Arabia. qarnun, all 'horn', cf. mountain 
stráBer 1989: 184) can be found in the three westernmost language families. 

Word belongs to the semantic sphere of the above-discussed and 

may have been borrowed from the Atlantic, like this one. 


7.7.3. Calf 


Kluge/Seebold states: "Mhd. kalp, ahd. kalb, as. kalf from g. 

*kalbaz- n. 'calf', also in an. kalfr m., ae. cealf m./n."", in Gothic is 
only the derivation kalbo f. 'young cow' is attested, corresponding to OHG. 
kalba. The beginning of an s-stem results from the r-plural and from the 
Old Norse form. A form deriving from it could be wg. 

*kelbuzjo f. 'mother lamb' (in Old High German kilburra, kilb(ir)ra f., ae. 
cilforlamb). 


Here a comparison with common seminal. ?-Ip- 'cattle', e.g. ak- 

kad. "alpu(m) (Riemschneider 1992: 42-43, 254). Perhaps it is 

The Germanic word Kalb is a loanword from At- 

lantic. The strengthening of the initial sound can be described as sound substitution. 
if one assumes that Pre-Germanic does not have an exact equivalence 

valent to the Atlantic equivalent of Semitic °.'” But foo 

there could also have been an influence of kIb- 'dog' (see below 

Section 7.7.6), where the meaning 'young, tame animal' is defined in addition to the 
phonetic similarity may have formed the bridge. 


7.7.4. GeiB 


This word is found within Indo-Germania only in Germanic and Italic. 

lischen attested: OHG geiz (feminine i-stem) 'goat', similar to Goth. gaits, an. 
geit'", as. get; ae. gat (English goat), plus got. gaitein (neutral a-stem) 
'Bocklein', ahd. stingy, ae. g&ten 'kid'; Latin haedus (masculine o- 

tribe) 'billy goat, young billy goat', Sabine fedus, also Latin haedinus 

'from young goats', 'goat meat'. From this we can derive a pre-Germanic 
Niche-Voritalian common root xghaid- or, according to my own 

Reconstruction method, *gait'- infer, in addition for the Germanic 
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xghaid-i- or xgait-i- f. 'goat', *ghaid-in-a- or *gait-in-a- n. 

"Little goat' and for the Italian *ghaid-o- or *gait-o- m. 'goat', 

x ghaid-in-o/a- or xgait'-in-o/à- 'from the goat'. The two in the preceding 
historically, has limited occurrences in neighbouring languages 

to a loanword. 


The phonetic and semantic similarity with Akkad. gadü, Hebr. gdi 

etc. 'Bock' requires that the feudal relationship be sought here. But 

Until now, an obstacle has been the fact that the word is only found in two western 
branches of Indogermania, in both language families 

lien in very ancient times, as it was part of the Italic and Germanic 

Sound shifts, while the possible donor languages 

chen in the southeast. It is therefore understandable that the comparison with the 


Semitic does not appear at all in Kluge/Seebold, since it is for a 

Borrowing etymology in conventional terms has no 

In a prehistoric picture in which, as in 

Krahe the Paleo-Germanic and the Paleo-Italic once neighbouring 

were the two northwesternmost Indo-European languages," he 

complemented by the view presented here, according to which in the north-western 
Atlantic and North Sea regions Atlantic, i.e. with the Semitic 

related languages were spoken, such a loan contact 

exactly what you expect, especially when you are back 

taking into account that the Atlanticists were the superior cattle breeders. 


Moller (1911: 128) compares with lat. haedus the following Semitic 

Words, albeit within the framework of an approach according to which the Semitic 
and Indo-European are related, so that they are reflexes 

of a common Semitic-Indo-European etymon — one 

approach, which plays no role for my theory [9; since such a 

Original kinship, even if it existed (which I find unproven 

seems") to be located thousands of years before the time with which I am dealing here 
am concerned: "semitic. gd- ..., + i- arab. gadiu" new Arabic gedi aram. gaóià syr. 
gaóià hebr. gxói assyr. gadü 'haedus'." This justifies the setting of a 

Atlantic word *gadiu- or similar. It is interesting here that the Old Irish 

just as Northumbrian Middle English had a phonetic rule that 

According to a high vowel of the following syllable, the preceding consonant 

mus in a sense "undermined" and as a slip on the previous 

the vowel appeared.'? So, if you consider that the Iri- 

sche and indirectly developed English on Atlantic substrate. 

ben, to attribute the same rule to the substrate language itself, 

especially for the Atlantic the subrule *aCi » *aiCi is to be assumed. 

For this rule, *gadiV- > xgaidiV- would be a transparent application. 

case of infiltration; after the infiltration, *gaidiV- and *gaidV- may be 

have passed each other. Since we have discussed the finer points of pronunciation 
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neither the Atlantic nor the West Indo-European know more precisely 
sen, the assumption that this *gaid(i)V- 'haedus' as *ghaid-i- 

or *gait-i- f. 'goat' into Pre-Germanic and as *ghaid-o- or x*gait* 

o- m. 'Bock' was borrowed into Pre-Italic, is sufficiently plausible." 


7.7.5. Boar 


This word occurs in Indo-European only in four branches (or 

three, since Baltic and Slavic come together here): 1. Ahd. ebur, as. 

ebur- (in the compound eburspiot 'boar'), ae. eofur 'boar', 

northern German jofurr 'First', Urgerm. xebura- m. 'boar'; 2. Latin aper, -i, umbr. 
apruf (« xapruns, acc. plural) 'boar'; 3. Latvian vepris, 4. akslav. vepri m. 
*Eber' (Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv Eber, Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv aper). 

The spatial restriction to the northwest and the phonetic 


inaccuracies of the correspondence ("Italian xapros probably with a after caper", "[bal- 
toslaw.] *uepria- with v-proposition", cf. Walde/Hofmann) indicate a 
Loanword. [92 


Pig breeding is a cultural asset that the bearers of the megalithic culture 
to Western and Northern Europe.' So, on this 

Area with Atlantic loanwords. Brunner (1969: 66, No. 340) 

sets the Indo-European word with Arabic 'ifr 'boar, piglet', Akkad. 

apparru 'pigs with shaggy skin' (with question mark), appáru 'wild 

pig'. I adopt this equation as my own, but not 

as in Brunner in the sense of a common inheritance, but in the sense 

a loanword in the context of a cultural development." 


7.7.6. Puppy 


Kluge/Seebold states: "In the 18th century from Low German, 

taken, whereby the High German form Welf was pushed back. 

Mhd. welf(e) m./n., ahd. welf n., as. ae. hwelp, order. hvelpr. Semantic 
can be compared air. cuilen, welsh. colwyn 'young dog' (initial 

not entirely clear), lit. kale f. 'bitch', gr. (gloss) kylla 'young dog'. 
Maybe further to a word for 'whining 0.4.', but also comes a 

no longer comprehensible other meaning comes into question." 


The low distribution and the phonological inaccuracies 

indicate a loanword. It is difficult not to associate this word with Semitic 
kIb- 'dog' (Akkad. kalbu, Hebrew keleb, Aram. kalba, southern 
Arabic-Abyssinian kalb, northern Arabic kalbun, cf. Bergsträßer 1989: 183). I 
I see this word as a loan from the Atlantic. The 
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narrowing of meaning is probably explained by the presence of the 
inherited dog word. For the labialization of the initial sound in Germanic, see 
Source below (section 7.7.11). 


7.7.7. Crab, Cancer 


The word crab certainly does not belong to a higher sphere, but to the 

area of everyday life. Kluge/Seebold states: "Primal 

originally Low German; (attested since the 15th century); colloquial crabbe, ae. 
crabba m., an. krabbi m. are hardly based on a hereditary word, but rather 

gen probably with gr. kárabos, l. carabus 'sea crab' (which comes from a 

unknown language)". Greek kárabos also means 'deer 

scarabaeus 'beetle' also belongs here (whose referent may be 

It is not by chance that North Africa is at home). 


There is a certain semantic and a striking phonetic similarity 

All these words belong to the Semitic words for scorpion: akkad. 

agrabu'*, Hebrew ^aqràb, aram. [93 ^eqarbà, South Arabian-Abess. ^agráb, northern Arabic. 
“agrabun (Bergsträßer 1989: 183). Möller (1911: 222) places Greek here. 

akoprrios 'scorpion, "with s-preformative".'x” 


For phonetic reasons, there is no way to get away from the Greek and Latin 
nic words to the Germanic. I therefore assume that all 

these words ultimately come from Atlantean, but that the German 

manic word not like the Greek-Latin from the Semitic, 

but is borrowed from the Atlantic, which is then most likely in Kon- 
clocking on the North Sea coast, in accordance with 

the theory presented here. 


The only German word Krebs (ahd. krebaz, krebiz, as. krevit) means 
Kluge/Seebold: "The word certainly belongs to crab and 

is not an inherited word." It is evidently an inner-Germanic 

nic derivation from the root of the loan word Krabbe with the "before 
especially in animal names" (Krahe/Meid 1967: III. 

$132.1). 


7.7.8. Eagle 


Kluge/Seebold says of this word: "Mhd. are, arn, ahd. as. aro, arn 

from g. xar-n- m. ‘eagle, large bird of prey', also in gt. ara, anord. orn, 
(poet.) ari, ae. earn, (n-stem, partially expanded). With similar mor- 
phological irregularity Heth. haras (Gen. haranas); with generalized 

my meaning is gr. Ornis 'bird'; it is assumed that ig. *hor-n- m. 
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'Eagle, large bird of prey'. Probably from the same formation, but with 
Dissimilation and partly (probably secondarily) e-vocalism, originate from air. 
ilar, Kymr. eryr; lit. erélis, Akslav. orilà; and with different meaning 

arm. oror 'seagull, harrier'. Origin obscure." The morphological and 
Phonological irregularities indicate a loanword. 


A close equivalent of the Indo-European words can be found in 

Basque, arrano 'eagle' (de Azkue). Tovar (1970: 269) considers a 
Borrowing of the Basque word from Indo-European.' That fits 

on his assessment of the prehistoric spread of Basque: 

»We do not believe that Basque is the residue of a language which was 
widespread" (1970: 267).'x' Lópelmann describes the origin of the Basque 
ic word as uncertain, it leaves open whether a relationship to the clan of 
Aar, and suspects a borrowing via Aegean languages from 

Semitic: Assyrian aräni 'eagle', Akkadian ari, ert 'eagle', plur. aräni, 
Hebr. rá'oh 'vulture'. In fact, Akkadian erfi(m), arü 'eagle' (from So- 
the 1965) Nom. eränu, aränu, Gen./Akk. eräni, aräni one of two re- 


regularly formed plurals and nom. eran, aràn, gen./acr. erin, arin 

the dual (von Soden 1969: 8 60); an adjectival derivation is 

aränis 'like eagle' (= arü + an + is, "I let my warriors a-ra-nis fly- 
gen", von Soden 1965). It seems to me most likely that the 

Word from Atlantic into Vasconic and Indo-European 

has been rejected, whereby the forms [94 or the form variance of the 
the irregularities in the borrowing languages. 

have produced.'" 


7.7.9. Earth 


The word is common Germanic (ahd. erda, as. ertha, afries. erthe, ae. 

eorpe, an. joró, goth. airba, proto-Germanic xerpo- f. 'earth'), but otherwise occurs in 
Indo-European does not exist. There is also possibly an Old High German. 

Alternative form ero'", furthermore Greek éra f. 'earth' (gloss word, otherwise éraze 
'to the earth, to the earth'), poor erkir. , Further connections are un- 

safe" (Kluge/Seebold). At Frisk (1973: sv épa) it is still on. jorvi 

*Sand(bank)', welsh 'field' compared; further in Pokorny (1989: I. 

332), where in particular a suggestion erkir 'earth' « xerg- after erkin 

'sky' is considered, which the word (with arm. *w > g) as xerw- closer to 

which would link the above. 


The limited distribution and the differences in sound shape indicate 
to a loan complex. The change of the third consonant in a 

Root ?-rC- is characteristic for the Semitic languages. For the 
Germanic it is difficult to compare with the following Semitic 
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ian words that all mean 'land, earth': Akkad. 

ersetu, Hebrew éres, aram. ar^à, South Arabian. ^rd, northern Arabian ardun (mountain roac 
1989: 185), so probably proto-Semitic. *'-rd-. In the Semitic attested 

Vocalization x'erd- would have a corresponding Atlantic root form in 

Conception of the emphatic voiced interdental fricative xd as 

+h Paláogerm. xert'- and with sound shift Proto-Germanic terp-. I 

would therefore like to point out that the Indo-European 

Earth words and especially in germ. xerpo- f. 'earth' around Atlantic 

It could be a fiefdom. 


7.7.10. Path 


To this only West Germanic word'", xp'apa- (0.H. pfad m./n., M.N. 

pat m./n., mndl. pad, pat, ae. pep, afries. path), says Kluge/Seebold: 

"The origin of the word is unclear; especially since the initial ig. b-, which is replacec 
p- is assumed to be very rare (perhaps did not occur at all)"; and 

According to Pfeifer: "Perhaps the word comes from a pre-ie substrate language." 


Hypotheses of a borrowing of the word from Iranian or Celtic 
are rejected due to factual or phonetic difficulties. 
meadows. [gs 


In my opinion, a loan connection with Akkad. padänu(m) 

xPath' (Riemschneider 1992: 267) should at least be considered. This causes 
There are no factual difficulties, but there are still phonetic 

and morphological problems: 1. It is not clear why the root in 
Pre-Germanic was interpreted as xp'at'a-; 2. it is not clear why 

the word that has lost n. Gut, on the other hand, fits a loanword with 
limited distribution, to an Atlantic loanword in particular 

the fluctuation of gender: Semitic only distinguishes masculine 

num and feminine. The word may have originated as an Atlantic masculine 
linum due to phonetic reduction (to *padan o.à.) an interpretation also as 
neutral a-strain was added. 


In Old English the word also means 'valley'. 
Perhaps the comparable thing is the accessibility, the route. 


7.7.11. Source 


The strong verb quellen is only found in High and Low German. In Kluge/ 
Seebold is only ("perhaps") "ae. collenferhp 'bold' ('with swollen- 

nem courage'?)" and ("perhaps") "gr. blízo 'I let flow forth, bubble 
The source is not discussed there, but semantically 
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the verb could easily have been derived from the noun in prehistoric times 
have been. 


The narrowly defined distribution indicates a loanword. Móller (1911: 

90) places both words genetically in Semitic gll- in Hebrew gal 'source', as- 
Syr. gille 'wave, flood' (cf. in Gesenius 1915: sv gll- Assyr. gillu 

'wave', also gl-$- 'to surge (from boiling water), to surge, waves 

beat', gulot 'water sources').'"" I suggest that the 

German words are borrowed from Atlantic. 


7.7.12. Soot 


About this word, which is only attested in German (mhd. ahd. ruoz, as. hrót) 
Kluge/Seebold states succinctly: "Origin unclear." Since the phonetic 

very complex word hardly onomatopoeic or the corruption 

of a related word, it is likely that, given the low 

Distribution may be a loanword. 


The common Semitic root qtr- or qtr- means 'smoke'; cf. 

akkad. qutru 'smoke', hebr. gtóret 'incense', aram. gitrà 'smoke', 

South Arabian-Abyssinian getaré 'incense', North Arabian qutárun 'aloe wood' 
(Bergsträßer 1989: 186, cf. Brunner 1969: 80-81, no. 434).'" An Atlantic 

sches *qutru- 0.4. may be classified as a division of Pre-Germanic (with a slope 
displacement of the liquida towards the accented syllable, cf. Vennemann 1988b: 58, 
1994e: 187-188, and a slight shift in meaning) as 

xK*rót'o- [og 'soot']; such a term would have been 

with the Proto-Germanic sound shift to xhrót'(a)- and in the inner- 

Germanic sound shift to High Germanic-Pre-Ahd. xhrót:(a)- (from this 

Old High Germanic ruoz), Low Germanic-Pre-Low Germanic *hröf(a)- (from As. hrót) further c 
wrapped. 


7.7.13. Pillar 


An interesting new explanation of a Germanic word from the 
Phonician is found in Coates (1988a: 20, note 16) following 
his explanation of the toponym The Solent (see above section 7.5.1). 


The word for the pillar is common Germanic (ahd. sil, as. sil, an. sil, 

ae. syl, afr. sele, from xsüli-; but Goth. sauls, with a difficult to understand 
alternative vowel), but has no other connections. 

one must indeed consider a borrowing. Coates considers a 

connection with the name of the waterway The Solent, which is formed by steep 
cliffs, and further with other similar, 
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especially ancient place names meaning 'cliff, cliff'!x! 

suggest and refer to a Semitic root with this meaning 

(Hebr. seia^). He gives Phoenician as the language of origin 

or (the daughter language) Punic (Carthaginian) (19882: 6), 

*sol^ as an ablaut-related form of sela^ (1988a: 7). Regarding the 

By his use of the word he refers to the Pillars of Hercules (note 16). 


7.7.14. Autumn 


The word in this form is only West Germanic: OHG herbist(o), afries. 

herfst, ae. harfest. Despite the different gender and the reduced sound shape 

one also puts on. dwells in 'autumn' (de Vries 1962: sv) and recon- 

structured Proto-Germanic xharbista- m., from which with Latin carpere 'to pick', Greek. 
karpós 'fruit', karpizó 'to make fruitful' etc., lit. kirpti 'to cut', 

also with words for 'sickle' (Middle Irish corrän, Russian [dial.] Cerp, Greek. 

krópion n.) pre-individual *karp- 'to harvest' (Kluge/ 

Seabold). 


The restriction of the group to the western Indo-European 

Languages suggests a loanword. Móller (1911: 141) writes: 

“= Semitic. xrp- (= xxr- from original kr- 'cut' + p-), Arabic. yarafa 
'decerpsit collegitve de arbore (fructus)', yarifu" 'autumnus, » pluvia 
autumnalis', üthiop. yarif'rodro ro Eros' (Luke 18:8) [97 Hebrew Horad 
[read hear] xautumn'." One may also add akkad. harpü 'autumn' 

(von Soden 1965).? This seems to me a very precise match. 

I therefore suggest that West Indies *karp- ‘harvest’ is a 

Atlantic loanword. 


Since the Indo-Europeans were, in my opinion, farmers, 

The question arises why they borrowed a word for the harvest or from 
borrowed material. Taking into account the basic meaning 

*pick' (cf. Latin carpere) I would like to assume that the word ur- 
originally meant the fruit harvest; this assumption is supported 

by the apparently original meaning of the Semitic verb from 

the same root h-rp-, which also gives rise to the Semitic autumn words 
underlying, Akkad. harapu *xto beat away', Arabic 4-rf- 'to take away fruit- 
men' (von Soden 1965). This is obviously a term 

nus of the fruit harvest. Fruit growing was not a speciality of the old Ak- 
If one assumes that fruit growing is a speciality of the Atlantic 

ker (one remembers, of course, the Apple of the Hesperides), then 

It becomes plausible that the western Indo-Europeans also started growing fruit 
the terminology of fruit growing was adopted from the Atlanticists 

ben. 
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7.7.15. Harp 


Too old. *harpö 'harp' (ahd. harpfa, an. as. harpa, ae. hearpe, herpe) 
Kluge/Seebold states "Origin unclear", although the affiliation to 

a xharpon 'pluck', not attested in this sense [with 

points to harpoon]” [og is considered; "after that the harp would be a 
*Zupfe'." The word only occurs in Germanic. It can therefore only 

an inner Germanic derivation or a loanword from a lost 

gen language. 


Móller places the harp word at the same root as autumn. If 

It is assumed that the importance of the Atlantic loan root in the West Indies 
Dogermanic not actually 'harvest', but - taking into account 

of Arabic and Latin — 'to take fruit, to pick (in 

broader sense also: harvest)', this connection is semantically un- 

conditionally plausible: The harp would be aptly named as a "pick"; 

cf. English to pluck 'to pluck, to pick, to pluck (a string)'. Interestingly, 

but that one can find Proto-Germanic xharpö 'harp' in inner Germanic from phonetic 
reasons cannot be connected with Proto-Germanic xharbista- ‘autumn’; 

In any case, there is the possibility of setting a Geminata (cf. xarppón — in Lühr 
1988: 264) no evidence. If one accepts Móller's etymological approach, 

ten, the harp word must be an independent borrowing 

act; in the case of independent borrowing, a phonetic irregularity 


(duplicate formation) is not strange.'^ The assumption that the 

Harp word in comparison with the autumn word by a second, independent 
dependent borrowing is also consistent with the fact that 

other, namely lower distribution. 


In the context of my theory, all this means that the word with the sa- 

che was adopted from the Atlantic culture.'® This is the 

linguistic findings. I cannot comment on the cultural-historical side 

But the timing is certainly notable. 

worth that the musical instrument "in its basic form already appears in images 
gen in ancient Egyptian rock tombs" (Pfeiffer: sv); 

of course also remembers the harp player sculptures of the pre-Minoan 

Cycladic culture of the 3rd millennium. The following also seems to me 

The following statement in the Großes Brockhaus is promising: "The ancient oriental 
sche Winkel-H[arfe], in which the neck and body form an acute angle, 

spread early to Europe, where it was introduced by Celts and 

Anglo-Saxons." It seems to me that here the facts and their interpretation 

are mixed in an impermissible manner. I understand this passage as follows: 
so: (A) Facts: The angle harp can be found in ancient times 1. in 

Ancient Orient and 2. around 800 AD among the Celts and Anglo-Saxons; (B) 
Interpretation: The angle harp spread early from the Orient to Europe. 
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In my opinion, the facts can be interpreted differently [59: The angle 

The harp was a cultural asset of the Atlanteans, which was influenced by their Mediterrane 
branch in the Ancient Near East, through its oceanic branch in Britain — 

according to the testimony value of the harp word also in Germania — native 

The different early attestation in the Orient and the Occident is a 

Consequence of the generally different depth of attested history of the two 

Cultural areas, not necessarily an indication of a spread of cultural 

guts from east to west. 


Is it possible that the harp — and with it the harp 

Word — in northwestern Europe by the Atlanticists, ie at the latest with the 
Megalithic culture was introduced in the 3rd millennium, then it can also be 
remain the traditional view that the harp is a torture 

instrument, the hay harp and the egg harp and related con- 

zepten (partly also borrowed as "Finn. kärväs (Gen. kärvään), rarely kärpäs 
(Gen. kärppään) 'tree trunk with branch stumps for support', rarer, 

dial. kárvà 'dragge; ladder' (tree trunk with stumps)", cf. Koivu- 

lehto 1972: 585) are old, partly prehistoric metaphors (such as 

The Hay Violin is a modern one), so that one cannot, like Koivu- 

lehto (1972: 585-592) needs to take the opposite explanatory path. 


7.7.16. Garden 


The equivalents of this word in various Indo-European languages 


chungen have a range of meanings that range from an. garór 'fence, enclosure, 
garden, courtyard' to Russian górod 'city'. In Kluge/Seebold, where only one 
small part of the corresponding examples are listed (see otherwise Po- 

korny 1989: I. 442, 444), it says: "The whole clan has phonetic 

Difficulties arise; the possibility of substrate influences is not 

to point out the hand." 


Since the designated facilities are cultural institutions, 

According to the strata rules, it is more likely to be adstrat or superstrate 

river. Kluge/Seebold does not indicate which "substrates" 

I therefore suggest that the influence of the 

superior culture of the Atlantics, whose settlement system 

Proof of their impressive community achievements 

developed than that of the Indo-Europeans and which, according to Skara 

Brae on the Orkneys in the Neolithic period, at the latest in the third 

Millennium before the turn of the century for specific purposes residential building 
plexes made of stone. 


In Phoenician, the word for city is grt-. Everyone knows it in Latin 
Carthage, a form of the name of the Phoenician city of Qart hadasht, 
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which means 'New Town' (Roschinski 1992: 96), just like Novgorod, 

only in the reverse order of noun and adjective, as well as 

otherwise in the Semitic languages, insofar as they consistently post-speech the old 
The same root apparently belonged 

already belonged to the Atlantean and was also preserved in the Atlantic, from 
where it was borrowed into the Indo-European languages. 


7.7.17. House 


The word is common Germanic (ahd. as. afries. ae. hits, an. hás, got. -hüs 

in gudhüs 'temple', ancient Germanic xhüsa- 'house'), but has no clear inner- 

or non-Bergermanic connections; "origin unclear" (Kluge/ See- 

bold). The limited distribution indicates a loanword. The 

that it is a loanword, [ioo makes it likely that 

it is a special technical concept (because any 

Word for 'house' certainly existed before), but in such a way that a generalization 
opinion on general 'house' was possible. 


In technical matters, the leaders in the northwest at the time of the German 

manic ethnogenesis, in my opinion, the Atlantics, the Scandinavians 

Dinavia in the second half of the 3rd millennium BC.'9 

At the same time, in another civilisational context, 

akkad. hussu 'a kind of reed hut' (von Soden 1965). A corresponding 

Atlantic word could be translated into Pre-Germanic salva quantitate as *xk^usV- 
have been borrowed (with Palaeogerm. *[k"] for Atl. *[x] in the course of necessary 


ger sound substitution) and through sound shift finally the shape 
xhüsa- accepted. 


7.7.18. Fence 


The word has a similar meaning to the gart family 

fence, English town etc., Proto-Germanic *tüna-, also Air. dün n. 'castle, fortified 
town', welsh din 'castle' and probably also -dunum in Celtic place names- 

men? — "Origin unclear" (Kluge/Seebold). The limitation of his 

Occurrence in two of the northwestern Indo-European languages 

makes a borrowing of this word from the Atlantic possible. 

probably. Comparable is probably Akkadian dunnunu 'strongly fortified 

(from danänu(m) 'to be strong, to be firm', from dannu(m) 'strong, fortified', 
Riemschneider 1992: 257, cf. dannatu(m) 'fortress', von Soden 1965). 
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7.7.19. -durum 


The Celtic -dunum is joined by the -durum of Gallic settlement names, which 
nothing other than Akkad. düru(m) 'wall, fortified settlement' 
(Riemschneider 1992: 257, similarly von Soden 1965), cf. 

Móller (1911: 256) still Aram. (and New Hebrew) dur- (Perf. Syr. ddr) 'woh- 
nen, inhabit', Judeo-Aramaic dara m. 'settlement, locality', Arabic daru" 
"Locus habitatus, house, mansion, tribe', däratu" 'rotundus arenarum tu- 
mulus, vicus rotundior, domus, tribus', and similar in other Semitic 
languages. Here too I borrow from Atlantic into 

Celtic." fio; 


7.7.20. Duration, lat. düräre 'to last', dürus 'hard' 


Kluge/Seebold says about the weak verb 'dauer': 

“Originally a Low German word (mndt. mndl. duren), like afr[ies]. 

düria borrowed from |. düráre 'to last' and since Middle High German times 
spread southwards. According to Pfeifer (1989), the noun duration is 'time- 
ual extension, durability, permanence' from the verb 

although the Middle High German word 'temporal progression' (also 'extension') 
dauer'?); cf. nominal dür- in Middle German dürlik, dürsam etc. 

*xpermanent' (Lübben/Walther). So couldn't it be the other way round? Lat. 
durare itself has no usable etymology, and it is not clear why 

the Latin verb is translated directly and exclusively into Low German 

is said to have been rejected. 


There is a broad agreement between Latin durare and Akkad. 

düru(m) 'long time, duration' (von Soden 1965)."' Even more precise is the definition 
pronunciation between Akkad. düru(m) "long time, duration' and Middle Low German/Middle Hj 
dür 'temporal progression, duration'. I would therefore like to point out 


that an Atlantean word related to Akkadian düru(m) ‘long time, duration’ 
Noun was borrowed directly into a section of Germanic 

(the transition to the feminine is explained as an analogical adjustment to 
other abstracts, e.g. time), where the corresponding verb is derived 
was'”, and that the corresponding loanword in Latin adjectival 

visch and verbally, while there the noun itself 

did not hold. The original meaning of Latin dürus, -a, -um would be 

then 'permanent'; the historical meaning 'hard, coarse, stiff; rigid, bull 
(of the eyes)' would have arisen from specific usage meanings 

den, in ferrum dürum 'steel' both meanings are recognizable, as 

Steel is both more durable and harder than iron. 
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7.7.21. seven 


This number word appears in Indogermania in two basic forms: 

In Germanic as *sebun, in the rest of Indo-Germania as *septm. For 

The etymological dictionaries offer two explanations for the Germanic form: 
clarifications: In Kluge/Seebold the approach is xseptmt, with loss per 

one of the two 1, considered ("further origin unclear"), at Pfeifer a 
Transfer from a hypothetical, dissimilatory transformed form 

the ordinal number, xsep(t)mto- (against the usual direction of the analogous 
I consider both unlikely. 


What remains unmentioned in both dictionaries (including Drosdowski) is the 
astonishingly accurate Akkadian equivalent mask. sebü(m), fem. 

sebettum 'seven' (absolute sebe/sebet(tu)); cf. Riemschneider 1992: 269, 

von Soden 1965, there 'seventh', plus sebütum 'seventh day of the month' etc., 
furthermore Hebr. Xeba^ 'seven' (Gesenius 1915) and to the other Afro-Asian 
schen equivalents Móller 1911: 227, Brunner 1969: [joa 105, No. 

571. Could it be that a corresponding Atlantic paradigm 

digma the masculine form in Paleo-Germanic, the feminine form in 

other Paleo-Indo-European languages, such as Atl. x*sebüm 

— Paleogerm. x'se.bum or x'se.bm, Atl. *sebettum > (other) paláoidg. 
*'sep.tm?'" The reason for such a borrowing could be a special, 

based on 7 (possibly with 6) was an old counting method, which may have 

enced by the Paleo-Indo-Europeans'^, who, however, were culturally 

the Atlantean world played a special role, so that the 

naming iibert transferred.'" The close connection of the number seven with the phases 
of the moon and the divisions of the lunar month have long been recognized; 

In fact, the Seven is the one immediately adjacent to the Moon. 

readable smallest unit of time (new moon to half moon to full moon to 

Half moon to new moon), which itself is approximately a quarter of the (lunar) 
month, the main unit of the lunar calendar. Of course, the 

Origin of the week counting disputed; Jensen (1901) considers an Assyrian- 
Babylonian origin of the seven-day week is not likely, 

but considers a West Semitic origin; it should also be noted that 

"that the moon in almost seven days in the sky covers the fourth part of its actual 
ical orbit" (160). The exact opposite position is represented by 

Noldeke (1901: 161). 


The pan-Indo-European distribution of the Atlantean Seven- 

Word does not immediately reveal whether the borrowing from Osten 

or west — or from both directions, by 

northwestern and the remaining forms of the Indo-European number word 
are different. I would like to assume that the special seven-counting 
as an Atlantean cultural asset acquired in the West, 
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on the other hand (through the Atlantics in the narrower sense) to the Indo-Europeans 
where the designation was adopted with [193 the cultural asset, and 

on the other hand (including the Atlantean name) in the Mediterranean 

space and the Ancient Orient. 


I owe a special justification for my assumption to Thomas 

Becker (University of Munich). He points out that the observation of the 

Moon phases among the seafaring peoples of the Atlantic with regard to the 

Calculation of the total weight determining the departure and return of the seafarers 
spring tides were extremely important, while the tides for the 

Mediterranean shipping, so that the assumption 

justifies that the lunar calendar in our part of the world was adopted by the peoples of 
Atlantic. - This consideration fits in with my 

Overall picture of the cultural development of our part of the world: 1. The oldest advanc 
older than the cultures of Egypt and Mesopotamia, the megalithic culture 

ture of the Atlantic coast, which from the first half of the 5th millennium onwards 
Iberian Peninsula spread northwards.'" 2. Some important mega- 

lithic monuments, e.g. Stonehenge and Callanish, are influenced by astronomical 

ized experts as partially or entirely lunar calendars. 

'" 3. The bearers of the megalithic culture were seafaring peoples, such as the 

Spread of culture near the coast, up the navigable rivers and towards 

the most distant islands.'" 4. The languages of these seafaring peoples 

were related to the later Semitic languages of the eastern Mediterranean 

This also fits in with the fact that where the lunar calendar is of little use 

and the solar calendar actually came into effect, just in the eastern 

Mediterranean region, he opposed the older, according to the theory outlined here, 

the cultural asset they brought with them, the lunar calendar, had to be implemented firsi 


The origin of the Atlantean, and therefore also of the Afro-Asiatic, 

chen is to be found on the western and not the eastern edge of the Mediterranean, 
is probably just as likely as the opposite assumption. If one 

interprets the biblical story of Noah's Ark as an origin myth, and 

It supports the theory of a western maritime origin. If one leaves the 

time argument, one must consider the origin of the Atlantean peoples 

outside the Pillars of Hercules, i.e. on the North African and Southern European 
ean Atlantic coast, the large bay around the entrance of the [194 

Mediterranean, in a broad sense: in the country west of the Atlas Mountains. 
mountain, after which the Okeanos has been named since ancient times and after 
which the peoples and their languages are named here, a fertile 


Land stretching from Agadir to Melilla and, hardly to be confused with seafaring peoples, 
stretching from Almeria to Cadiz and Lagos. This two-bay country 

with a western orientation towards the Okeanos and an eastern orientation 

direction to the Mediterranean is ideal for the development of maritime 
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and thus to the development of a possessive and civilizing activity 
ity, which extends along the Ocean to Sweden and along the Mediterranean to Phoenicia and 
went beyond that. 'x! 


A western origin of the seven-word may also be suggested by the 

Occurrence in Basque as zazpi 'seven' (cf. de Azkue)'? perhaps 

also in Etruscan, if the one in Bonfante (1990: 340) is 

“7 semph”'® with a question mark applies: For semph we would get 

a flawless derivation from the same source as Pre-Germanic *'sebum 

or x'sebm, for example xse.büm > *'se.pm'* > *sepm'? > xsephm'® > semph.'? 
Basque 'six' could also be an Atlantic loanword 

act, cf. akkad. šeššu, Hebrew Xe, aram. Set, South Arabian-Abessian sessü, north 
Arabic sittun, root §-dt- (Bergsträßer 1989: 191). This is supported by 
especially the distinction of initial sounds in Akkad. sebe, Bask. 

zazpi [s-] 'seven', on the other hand Akkad. SeSSu, Basque sei [s-] 'six'.'e& [19s 


7.7.22. Moon, Month 


Germ. *menön m. 'moon', *menöp- m. 'month' has numerous, although 

not always regular connections in the other Indo-European 

Languages. '® The origin of the whole clan does not seem clear; in any case 
the keyword month ends in Kluge/Seebold with the interpretation: "Perhaps 
further to ig. *mé- 'measure'." 


Now I believe that also Indo-European *me- 'measure' is an Atlantean 
Indo-European root borrowed from the Greek, but in the case of the moon 

I would rather operate less with the meaning 'measure' than - it is 

about the counting of days — with the more specific meaning 'counting'. 

It is probably no coincidence that the meaning 'count, allocate' is common 
mitically represented as follows, cf. Bergsträßer 1989: 188: ak- 

cad. imnü!", Hebrew mana, Jimne, Aramaic mnà, nemné, southern Arabic. mnw, 
North Arabian mand, jamni, cf. Riemschneider (1992: 263) Akkad. 

manü(m) (mnü) (base form) 'count, calculate'. In my opinion, 

The moon-word is like the seven-word (see above) — the counter 

as in the counted - to common Indo-European loan words from the 

Languages of the culturally superior Atlantics (or their individual language-specific 
fishing training).'"! 
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7.7.23. measure 


This common Germanic strong verb (proto-Germanic *met'-an- 

'measure') says Kluge/Seebold: "Non-Germanic can be compared 

1) A clan *med- 'to judge, to be mindful of', which phonetically, 

but not actually in meaning the Germanic words correspond 

2) A clan xmét- ‘to measure’, which in meaning, but not in 

In some cases, this may be an extension of the 

of 3), since this sound form is not associated with a primary verb. 3) A 
clan xmé- 'to measure', which is also the basis of the other two 

can, but the dependency relationship is unclear. With clear ig. -d- 
compare only gr. médimnos 'bushel, 1. modius 'bushel'." The 

phonetic inaccuracies in this etymological field point to a 

a leaning complex that is connected to that of the above lunar section 
overlapped. 


It is striking that phonetically and semantically similar roots (besides 

the root of the previous section) also in the oldest Semitic 

den: akkad. madädu 'to measure, to measure', mädu(m) (mid) 'to be much, much 
become, become numerous', mádu(m) (Fem. mattum), Assyrian and jungbaby- 

lon. madu (fem. ma'attu) 'many, numerous', [and New Babylon. ma?da 'very' 
(Riemschneider 1992: 263).' The Indo-European 

clan certainly an Atlantic fiefdom complex.'" 


7.7.24. HaB, Hader 


Kluge/Seebold states: “Mhd. ahd haz, as. heti from g. xhatas- n. ‘hate’, 
also in gt. hatis, order. hatr n., ae. hete (the masculine is secondary in 
German area).?* This presupposes individual language *Kados- 

which has a high-level equivalent in Greek kédos n. 'worry, 

sorrow' (corresponding perhaps to Welsh cawdd 'anger')?" 


Móller (1911: 111-112) compares the Germanic word 
Semitic root with a fluctuating root ending (which allows it to 


also ai. Satru- 'enemy'): "= Semitic *§-t- : x3-t- (< pre-Semitic. 
kt- : kT-", e.g. with suffixal n in "Heb. Xatan ‘enemies, feuds, 
by accusation, to accuse, ..., Satan *adversary, opponent (in 


wars and in court), Satanx. 


Móller's comparison is, as always, based on the 

assumed genetic relationship of Semitic and Indo-European 
I would like to point out here that the Germanic 

schen (and actually only Germanic) word in all probability 
is originally a legal term; however, such terms are 
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in Germanic in conspicuous numbers without reliable Indo-European 

Etymology." The assumption of a borrowing from the language of the cultural 
rell superior — and perhaps to some extent the 

Atlanteans, who determined the community life of the emerging Germanic tribes, 
tiker also gains a certain probability through the word content. 

ibility. 


Phonetically and semantically close to the hate word is the exclusively 
German Hader 'Streit', where in Kluge/Seebold the almost exclusively personal 
nennamen attested to Proto-Germanic thapu- 'fight' and on Akslavic kotora f. 
'quarrel, strife'. In a loan complex, such 

Inaccuracies (especially with a consonant relationship xhat'- ~ 

xhat'-), so I would like to put all these words together. 


7.7.25. Army 


The common Germanic word (ahd. heri m./n., as. heri m./f., ae. here m., 
an. herr m., goth. harjis m., ancient Germanic xharja- m. 'army') is 
Kluge/Seebold with lit. kárias 'army', mir. cuire 'throng, crowd' and the 
Further education Greek kofranos m. 'commander, lord''& to a only 

in lit. káras attested word for 'war', likewise with Vriddhi- 

Formation apers. kära- 'warrior people, army'. [197 


Brunner (1969: 40, no. 166) presents the group in the sense of an inherited 
Equation for Akkad. garäbu (= Hebrew q'rab) 'war, fight', nagrabu 

'battle', karásu 'army, camp'. I would like to point out that it is 

an Atlantic loan into Indo-European, especially into Western 

Indo-European, could act. Terms of warfare are in the 

Germanic in considerable numbers without solid Indo-European ety- 

mology'", which is of course to be expected within the framework of my theory, the 
According to the Indo-Europeans, central, eastern and northern Europe was 
peaceful farmers have taken possession of it.* The terminology 

of warfare is likely to have originated from the language of the pre-Germanic 
towards warlike Atlanticists. '? 


7.7.26. (Vermin), Victims 


"Late Middle High German ungezibere, also ungezibele 'unclean animal' from Old High Germar 
tiber, anord. tívurr m. perhaps 'sacrifice'. Origin unclear" (Kluge/ See- 

bold). This is possibly a word of the religious 

Sphere in which adstrat and especially cultural superstrate influence 

is normal; the German word Opfer itself falls into this category." Perhaps 
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There is probably an Atlantic etymon meaning 'sacrifice', 


that in Akkad. zibu, Hebrew zébah, aram. debha, southern arab.-abess. zebh, north 
Arabic dibhun, all 'sacrifices' (cf. BergstraBer 1989: 190), his attested 
has equivalents." 


The word sacrifice itself ultimately goes back to Atlantean roots. 

In Akkadian there is a verb epésu with the basic meaning 

'to do, to act', which in derived forms 'to offer (a sacrifice)' 

or 'celebrate (a rite)', and nominal forms 

epüSu 'execution' and epustu 'magical ritual' (von Soden 1965)? 

Now, of course, the Latin loan words Opfer, Opfern, opfern here- 

with not directly compare, but the family of lat. opus, operis n. 'work, 
Occupation, action; work, achievement' offers to the Akkadian 

Sippe a phonetic and semantic parallel; cf. especially operor 

'work, perform a religious act', operatió '[also] religious 

action', epulum 'meal, feast' (originally as a religious act 

tung, cf. epulum Iovis, Herculis). The equivalents in ancient India 

and Germanic show this duality of meaning, e.g. ai. 

ápas- n. 'work', apas- n. 'work, religious act'; Old High German uobo 'land- 
bauer', uoba 'celebration', uoben (< xóbjan) 'to put into action, to practice' (also 
'worship divinely', originally [jog 'to cultivate the land'). One will 
Akkadian and Indo-European tribes are hard to separate; the 

The only plausible interpretation is that of a borrowing from the Atlantean 
schen. 


7.8 Conclusion: Summary and outlook 


In this study I have tried to develop the theory outlined earlier, the 
According to the Indo-Europeanization of Europe, the languages of the Atlantic 
West with Afro-Asiatic and the languages of Central Europe with 

were related to Basque, through some toponymic etymologies 

and above all through a selection of appellative loanword etymologies 

for the Indo-European successor languages. These 

Etymologies may prove to be incorrect in detail; but 

I consider it impossible that all derivations can be argued away. 

especially since some of the proposals have already been put forward by other parties. 
In accompanying considerations — mostly in detailed 

notes, but see also Vennemann 1997b — I have 

seeks to also examine the linguistic explanations in cultural history 

to make it plausible." 


In my first attempt above to appellative Old European 
Loanword etymology I have the words in a colorful sequence, as Florilegium, 
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presented. In subsequent work on this study, 
I classify this and other material into systematic groupings. 
On the one hand, phonetically defined groups play a role, e.g. 


the dominance of the a (including the "aqual a"), which has already been 
above shows that it belongs only to the Vasconian part of the fief: 

about 60% of the Vasconian, but only about 35% of the Atlantic loanwords 
contain short a.” On the other hand, and above all, semantic 

Groups play a role. [199 Here we will see in more detail that 

the Vascon loan words are more of an everyday vocabulary and elementary 
economic sectors, while the Atlantic 

cal loanwords also include a significant proportion of expressions of a higher 
culture. I hope that by engaging more deeply with 

the ancient Semitic vocabulary also includes some terms of warfare, 

legal system, religion and finally also the maritime system. 

ren; it is always astonishing how many old Germanic words in 

have no etymology in these areas. Conversely, I would like to 

A study of Basque animal and plant names reveals a number of problematic 
matic terms of these areas in Indo-European, e.g. 

the tree names, of which at least Buche, Birke and Eller are loanwords. 
are suspicious (Basque bago, burkhi/urki, altz) 5$, also oak (Basque agin 
‘(among other things) evergreen oak')"" and aspen (Basque aspil ‘service tree, Atlas 
berry tree, hackberry')'®, while in the animal names, for example, the un- 
clarified juxtaposition of cat and tomcat next to the transparent drainage 
relation of Basque gatu/katu 'cat' and gathar/katar 'tomcat' (ar 

xMunich") is worried. 


I also examine the vigesimal counting 

system?", which is firmly anchored in Basque, but also in Romansh 
Germanic and Celtic, while the eastern Indo- 

Germanic languages, as certainly also Proto-Indo-European, the deci- 
male counting."? Traditionally, the Basque twenty- 

interpreted as Celtic loan influence, which I consider impossible 
Rather, the former Central European Indo-European 

Languages have adopted this counting from the Vasconian substrate 
ben.?!! But there are still unsolved problems, such as the observation, 
that the vigesimal counting in the Insular Celtic in historical times 
unfolded, so that it can be assumed that also on the islands the long-established 
population was vigesimal. Here we will have to consider whether 

the vigesimal system is a pre-Indo-European Western European language 
phenomenon in which the Atlanticists also participated, on whose culture 
turkreis it could ultimately decline. 


So I may conclude by saying that the study of 
linguistic prehistory of Central and Western Europe is only just beginning. 
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In detail and as a whole, the great discoveries have yet to be made. 
The above [;;9 statements have their purpose 

fulfilled if they show that the task is not hopeless, 

but that the effort is worth it. 


(Addendum: Letter to the reader, November 1995??? 
Dear reader, 


The thoughts expressed in the article to which this letter is attached 
Still seem to me to be essentially correct after more than a year. 
However, some points will be discussed again at a later 

I would like to draw your attention to them now. 


1. By Julius Pokorny, who has a particularly strong resemblance to the previous 
Irish substratum to Berber, I have been 

be tempted to learn the languages of the megalithic culture — the Atlantic, as I 
I call them collectively - generally as the Hamito-Semitic 

or Afro-Asiatic languages, which can be shortened to 

the Afrasian languages." Colleagues at the 12th ICHL in Man- 

chester (cf. note 209) have taught me that the etymologies in the 

On the contrary, a particularly close relationship specifically to the Semitic 
can be seen, not least the ones here and in other, later to be published 
triliterality of the roots, which can be seen in the examples, 

of Afrasian mainly characterizes the Semitic"'x; also 

The original Afrasian language dates back too far in time to be considered a successor 
barzweig could put the Atlantic aside. The Atlantic would 

therefore either to be attributed to the Semitic, so that because of the 
Northward spread of the Atlantic the Proto-Semitic at the latest in the first 
half of the 5th millennium, or the Atlantic 

and Semitic as a common branch of Afrasian or a 

its subgroups" and in this case called Atlantean 

In any case, the fact that the old 

Hamito-Semitic language family had a European branch, which 

in a corresponding modern name, e.g. Eurafrasian, Low- 

should beat. 


2. The etymology of Enkel 'Fu8knéchel' may be less clear than 

Because Basque (h)anka is itself problematic (Agud/Tovar: sv). 

In particular, the word cannot simply be a Urvaskonian word everywhere 
continue, since the groups of nasal and voiceless plosive in all dia- 
lects with the exception of Roncalese and Suletian assimilated- 

ric into nasal and voiced plosive (Michelena 1977: 
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$8 18.9-10); I have considered the problem with Kante, but here I have unfortunately 
not paying attention. It must be an Eastern word that — 

possibly through Romanic mediation — became common Basque 

that would be. 


3. Nobody will be satisfied with the etymology of axe. I 

come to xaizki-, but where does one get -ora in aizkora? If it comes to 

Lat. acisculus an early Romanesque continuation of *aescola would be 

Problem solved because of bask. | » r/ V — V; but it does not exist. Whether that 


Latin word is crossed in form? 


4. In the number word for 7 I came across the original Semitic laryngal (cf. 

the Hebrew form). However, I consider this to be 

With regard to the etymology of the word, it is harmless, since it was already in the Atle 
tic (as in Akkadian) or otherwise lost in the loan process. 

may have gone. 


Best regards 
(Theo Vennemann. ) 


Notes 


* First published in 1995 in: The Ginkgo Tree: Germanistic Yearbook 
book for Northern Europe 13, 39-115. Helsinki: University of Helsinki. The 
A summary was included in the new publication. 


1. This is a revised version of a lecture I gave on 24 September 

Presented at the Ohmann Symposium at the University of Helsinki in 1994 

I would like to thank the organizers of the symposium for the 

Opportunity to talk about my topic and for her patience as a 

issuer of the documents. I would also like to thank Jorma Koivulehto for his 
point to borrowings of the words discussed below into Finnish. 

sche or Lappish. I would also like to thank Rolf Bergmann, Helmut 

Gluck and Elisabeth Leiss for their invitation on 22 November 1994 to 

of the University of Bamberg on the topic, as well as for the 

fruitful discussion. I am particularly grateful for the excellent 

detailed critical, encouraging and further statements on 

Manuscript versions of this lecture Georg Bossong (University of Zurich), 
Angelika Lutz (University of Erlangen) and Günther Thomé (University of Ol- 
However, the above-mentioned persons are not responsible for the following 
see no shared responsibility. 
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The exact extent of this hydronymy has yet to be determined. For example, 

It remains to be clarified whether and to what extent parts of Finland will also be 
belong to their territory. At least for southwest Finland there is 

men of the Aura River (Aurajoki, near Turkw/Ábo) is a possible indication; 

in any case, Aura as an r-derivative of the root Av- (Au-ra) fits exactly into the 
hydronymic scheme (cf. Krahe 1964: Table II, between p. 62 and 

63). On this question, see Schmid 1972 [1994: 192], 1973, Kilian 1986. A 

Another etymology for the Finnish river name is from Koivulehto (1987: 

35-36) has been suggested: Aura « xatra «- (proto)north xàdra roughly 'What- 
serstraBe' (cf. Swedish kungs-adhra 'to open for general use 

holding waterway'), ae. @dre, &dr 'channel for liquids, artery, vein, 

fountain, river, cataractus', German vein. 


Krahe/Meid (1969: 8 3) also include Venetian, Illyrian and to a lesser extent 
Slavic is a major factor. Udolph (1990) shows that Slavic hydronymy 
Poland fully belongs to Krahe's old European toponymy. 


Two cultural-historical details that, to my knowledge, are relevant in this context 
context have not yet been taken into account, can be found in the Book of Inva- 
sions of the Irish so-called 'Mythological Cycle'. 1. An early possession 

The capture of Ireland is a certain Partholón with family and great 

immediately after the Flood, which came from Greece. 

men and are said to have fallen victim to an epidemic (Green 1994: 23). 

I would like to assume that there is a Vasconian population behind this, which was 
subsequent invaders pushed into the less attractive areas 

or by even later ones; the name that gave the Greek 

appeared Greek to the Greek-literate Irish monks of the Middle Ages, 

could be derived from a folk name derived from Basque barda, partha 

'swamp'. 2. The last ruler of one of the two peoples 

of the natives of Ireland, the Fomori people, who after the invasion of the 
deified Tuatha Dé Danann in the fight against the forces of his own 

grandson Lugh, the island-dwelling 

fearsome Balar or Balor (Maier 1994: sv; Green 1994: 23, 27, 

29-30). In these demonized "natives" (Fomori or Fomhoire 

means in Irish *Subdemons', p. 29) I would like to use the Celts' 

The name Balar is probably related to the Atlantic population 

the same root that is also found in Akkad. belu, Hebr. bá'al, 

Aram. ba^là, South Arabian-Abyssinian ba'l, North Arabian ba'lun finds, b-^-1- 'Lord' 
(Bergsträßer 1989: 182). Balar was probably simply a proper name 

understood generic bal ar- 'lord of the city' (cf. Akkad. bel äl-im 

'Lord of the City', Riemschneider 1992: 35). 


The terms Atlantic and Oceanic are already used for other languages 
but there is probably no danger of confusion. If you want 
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To avoid such double names at all costs, one must deal with 

an artificial formation, e.g. Oceanic. Perhaps 

Megalithically favorable, because the distribution of these languages coincides 
in my opinion, roughly with the spread of the western megalithic 

culture. 


See Bechert and Wildgen 1991: 98 et passim. 


These rules of thumb are obviously rough schematics. 

ments that may be corrected in individual cases due to specific conditions. 
Thus, as Jorma Koivulehto pointed out to me, a very 

dense or very prestigious superstrate can also affect the sound structure 


influence, as is the case for the Germanic influence on Finnish. 

is taken (cf. Posti 1953, now Koivulehto and Vennemann 

1996) and also for the Low Franconian influence on High German in 

Frankish Empire (Vennemann 1987). This structural area is likely to include 
also the unique and previously unexplained schematization in Indo-Germania 
ization of ablaut relationships in Germanic morphology, especially 

lem in the verb system, which certainly comes from the Atlantic super- and 
Adstrates of the northwest into the emerging Germanic 

Such a schematicity belongs to the innermost nature of the 

eldest Semitic languages. And in substrates, the lexical 

Influence depends among other things on whether the superstrate speakers are in an equal c 
different culture and environment; think for example of 

the numerous African loanwords in Cape Dutch in comparison 

the same as the few Celtic loanwords in English. 


Martinet 1964: $8 14.15-16; see also Michelena 1977: 405-424. 
For Bird 1987 it is 2044. 


More recently, for example, by Lópelmann (1968: I. XV, XXX). Michelena (1977: 
249) describes this as unlikely. 


With a substrate of Romansh related to Basque and 

Simon (1930) also considered Germanic. However, he does not consider the 
spatial extent of this substrate nor the time horizon of the contacts 

He obviously thought of the contacts quite late, as he, for example, 
Emergence of analytical tenses, which only belong to historical time 
belongs to the influence of the substrate (1930: 132-133). For a 
northern part of the Romania, Hubschmid (1965: 156) writes: "The so-called 
called Mediterranean substrate [meaning related to the Basque 
prehistoric languages] encompassed all of Gaul." Hubschmid 

seemed to be on the way to creating such a substrate for central Europe. 
"The substratum words north of the Aquitanian and Ligurian 
pre-Indo-European language Hispano- 

Caucasian origin is therefore nothing other than a continuation of the 
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Aquitanian-Ligurian substrate, with an even older Eurasian, 
language layer connected with Iberian through certain sub- 


stratwórter with (pre)Berber equivalents made probable 

can be" (Hubschmid 1965: 163, cf. also p. 153, note 1). But 

Hubschmid also explicitly states that the Iberian language has something to do with the He 
languages (1965: 112), and later he uses Krahe's Old European 

cal hydronymy [,,the so-called 'old European' substrate^] explicitly under 

the heading "Indo-European substrate languages" (Hubschmid 1982: 

33-34). Hubschmid is evidently on the way to a coherent 

Theory of the linguistic prehistory of the central and northwestern 

Europe has not ended. 


The phonetic contrast between the two Basque plosives appears 

today as voiceless: voiced, while dialects spoken in France 

also have aspirated plosives, which in ancient times were only pho- 

netic variants of the voiceless plosives, cf. Michelena 1977: 

225. For Pre-Basque, Michelena (Chapter 12) reconstructs how Martinet 

(1964: 373) a contrast fortis : lenis, which phonetically depends on the position 
appeared as a vocal tone or aspiration contrast, Trask (1985) 

on the other hand, a contrast geminated : simple, which only in the Fortis-Lenis- 
opposite. If one takes into account that it is also for the 

three Proto-Indo-European plosive series different phonetic reconstructions 
structures and that these also differ in different dialects 

appeared, e.g. (in my opinion, Vennemann 1984b) 

as TR: T': D in Paleo-Germanic and as (Th) : T: D: D" in Paleo-Classic 

sian, it becomes clear that in comparison with today's languages one can hardly 
more than a correspondence of the places of articulation can be expected. 


An example of a medieval Basque loanword is Mes- 

serwort in English (knife) and Scandinavian (knifr), whose 

Continental Germanic equivalents (German Kneif/Kneip 'shoemaker' 

knife, pocket knife', also (Bavarian) 'bad, small knife', before 

especially West Frisian knyft [knift] n. '(large) pocket knife' (the reference to 

I owe the Frisian form to Tette Hofstra, Groningen) phonetically and 

semantically too old French. canivet, new French. canif m. 'pen knife, pocket knife 
knife', which in turn corresponds to the Basque word ganibet, kanibet 'Ta- 
schenmesser, fixed knife', which in Basque means a transparent 

is a compound (cf. Vennemann 19974). 


I have thanked Juan Luis Román del Cerro (University of Alicante) for joint 
Excursions to those places in April 1994. 


Juan Luis Román del Cerro (letter, with photograph). 


Near Obernai (Oberehnheim), about 25 km northwest of Strasbourg. 
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These were understood as in Ohmann (1934: 116-117): "A phenomenon for 

which I use the name attraction, and which is a kind of folk etymology 

gy in a broader sense. ... The attraction [strives] to break down the boundaries between 
similar words and thus from originally 

to make homonyms out of different and different sounding words. 

A main prerequisite of the sound attraction to be discussed here is 

thus a close phonetic similarity between two words. ... Words also seem 

ter with similar meanings or at least meanings that without too much 

big difficulties can be brought under one roof, easier than 

words of completely disparate meanings to be captured by the attraction 

The toponomastic application of the Óhmann attraction is 

the one in which one of the two words, the toponym, is replaced by 

Language change — in the special case of particular interest here: through a 
language change — has lost its original meaning, so that it 

the folk etymological meaning by means of similar sounding appellatives 

of any seemingly useful significance. 

I have to thank Georg Bossong for pointing out these names. He 

allows me to quote from his letter of 16 April 1994: "The venue 

is called Le Bischenberg; the name of the village to which it is attached is 
Bischoffsheim. So you can imagine that I have to deal with certain 
Expectations have been met. And these expectations were 

which is beautifully confirmed. If you need further proof of the importance 
from BISK(AR), drive from Strasbourg to Ober- 

nai. It is as perfect a prototype of a BISK(AR as one could imagine. 

wish for: a long, round mountain ridge of about 2 km 

Lünge, which stands out from the High Vosges behind it with the 


Odilienberg stands out. ... The place fulfills all semantic conditions: a 
lower, but characteristic ridge in front of a higher 
Mountains. ... In the town, on the slope of the Bischenberg, there is also 


a monastery; this undoubtedly has a special meaning in the folk etymological association 
suggestively, although of course there was never a bishop there. 

ben. Nevertheless, only the village has been reinterpreted in folk etymology; 

the mountain as such has retained its name." 


Here is a previous article in 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 
The etymology suggested in section 7.5.1 is explained in more detail. 


There is also a toponymic base aur-, which according to Krahe leads to the root 
av- belongs (see above note 2). 


I take the Bavarian material from Reitzensteins Lexikon (1991). 
That ür- (with long iz) and ur- (with short u) are the same etymon is 
particularly transparent in the doublet of the brook name Urfe (Schwalm) and 
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Auroff (Taunus), both from a pre-German *Ur-ap-a, which was 


High Germanic sound shift to *Ur-aff-a became. 


With definite article, ur-a. 


I am not going to explore here the question of whether in some cases the middle 


sea word uru 'city', Basque uri (idem), must be taken into account, cf. 


Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv urbs. 


Tovar (1959: 91) takes some other toponyms of the Iberian Peninsula 
island Derivation from Basque ibai 'river', ibar 'river mouth'. 


Also in the name Arandi(a) '(the) plain' (I. 431). 

With the word alde 'page' considered below in section 7.6.6. 

A problem with Basque words with intervocalic r is that 

such an r can have developed phonetically from J and even from d. 
This caveat also applies to ur- and ar-. 


See also von Reitzenstein 1991: sv Iller. 


See Adrana, today's Eder (- Fulda). 


See Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Udern, Eder, Idar. Od- and ed- also occur 

(cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Odenwald, Odernheim, Odert; Eddesse, Edersle- 
ben), but they are less easy to identify because in many regions 

o monophthongized au and e monophthongized ai or umlauted a 

can be. 


The hydronymic root form ud- could be described with the decline stage of 
Indo-European root *ued- (Pokorny 1989: I. 

78- 80). But this would mean that this form in an Indo-European 

Frame arbitrarily separate ad- and id-. Furthermore, a corresponding 

Appropriate measures are not possible for similar groups, e.g. for load/lid/ 

lud-, bab-/bib-/bub-. Therefore, one should distinguish this ud- from possible indo- 
Germanic water words are kept completely separate. 


Also ot- and et- seem to be found in toponyms, cf. Bahlow 1985: 
S.VV. Ottlar, Ettleben. 


Bask. iturri/uturri 'source' may also be found as a whole in the numerous 
Itter, Otter and (some) Eiter names, so that Iturna 

(a. 877 for Itter, — Maas) not with an -rn-suffix as in Bahlow as Zt- 
urn-a, but with the usual -(a)n-suffix as /tur-na (< x Iturr- 

an-a). With Romanesque aphaeresis, one finds in Topony- 

the source word is often changed to Tur-, e.g. the 7rovpcooa in Navarra 
(Ptolemy) to Turissa (Antonine Itinerary), cf. this and other 

Examples in Hubschmid 1965: 138-143. In France, according to 

Bahlow (1985: sv Zürich) the name Turiacum found 46 times (continued); 
This makes a derivation from a frequently applicable toponymic 
Appellatively probably, so that the name can be compared with that of the guipuzkoa- 
Iturriaga. Formal differences are only slight. 
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Turicum, with sound shift Zurich, ab; like Iturriaga with the suffix 
-(ijag- and Turiacum with the corresponding suffix -(i)ac-, then Tur- 
ic-um formed with the suffix -ic-. 


The mountain significance is also reflected in the name of the Black Forest 
town of Calw, whose location is given in the Grosses Brockhaus as 330-630 m above sea leve 
will be used. 


In the name of an Egilwart of Calphen in a deed of gift from 1050 
(Baur, 229, note 2). 


I do not put this word with the others in Pokorny 1989: I. 96, sv 
bend-, bnd-no- treated words, which mostly have the meanings 'horn, 
pointed', but assume that there are several words 

crossed, including the loanword quoted here. 


Román del Cerro explained to me in conversation that I am in the ground plan 
round mountains, in contrast to bizkar, which always refers to long- 

stretched mountains. — To what extent Biening (name of a mountain forest west- 
lich von Fritzlar), Pinneberg and others with bin-, pin-, ben- or pen- ge- 
Central European place names contain the same educational element, 

can only be done through a detailed examination taking into account the physical 
ical peculiarities of the places. Bahlow (1985: sv Bienwald) 

also mentions, albeit with a different interpretation, a "Ligurian" Binasco and 
a "Celtic" Biniacum/Bignac, which is to be investigated for a hill location. 
chen wáren. 


In this case it could also, with another foreword, in the name 

Lupfen angebracht; the juxtaposition of two mountain names ending in -pfen requires 
also after an explanation. The forelimb must be before the second 

component *-pen the attested lup- results; it must therefore itself be xlup- or 
through sound change lup- can result. A suitable Basque lup- is 

But in the Azkue there is a luku 'forest' (with indeterminate 

dialectal distribution, if I understand ,,L[abortano]?? correctly), that he 

as a Latin loanword, as well as Michelena (cf. Arbelaiz 

0.J.: 101). This may be correct, because in Latin there is lacus 'holy 

ger Hain, Wald'. This is known in etymology as a saying (lucus 

a non lücendó). In fact, it has no good etymology (cf. the attempts 

che in Walde/Hofmann); in Kluge/Seebold under Loh 'Hain' the in- 

Dogermanic equivalents recorded: , Further origin unclear." 

In particular, the word there is not translated as lux, lucere (as in clearing 
etc.) Perhaps a Vascon word for 'grove', 

'forest' crossed with the Indo-European word for light. An element luk-, 

lok- is quite common as a prefix in European toponyms 

(cf. Bahlow 1985: s.vv. Luckenbach, Lockstedt, Lochtrop) and appears 

also in the Basque toponymy: Lukuze (Luxe), Lucaya, Lucugain, Lou- 
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cou, Lucu (cf. Arbelaiz n.d.: 101). This luk- is in my opinion unexplained; especially 
dere is the derivation of the Basque toponymic root from lat. lacus 

only guessed, not scientifically based. Bin tluk- 'forest' would result in 

in any case with *pen 'mountain' phonetically (with possible syncopation 

of an intermediate vowel as well as with assimilation and High Germanic sound 

shift) and semantically flawless x*Luk+pen 'Waldberg' > *Luppen > 

Lupfen, see above "the massive, wooded Lupfen". 


All forms in Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv mons. 


Despite the inaccuracy in the phonetic correspondence, I would like to 
unexplained Basque word mendi 'mountain, mountain range' as a modern continuation 
the Vasconian root; Lópelmann's derivation from the clan of 

Spanish pefia 'cliff, rock, mountain pinnacle', ultimately from Latin pinna 'wing, feather, 
Mauerzinne' does not convince me. Bask. mondoi(n) 'hay- 

ber', monho 'highest elevation' monthoin 'small hill, heap' mun 

'(utmost) end, summit', mundiulu 'hill, elevation, forage heap', mun- 

hatsa 'hill', munho 'heap of earth, clod, round hill', munhuts 'mouth- 

litter-, anthill', mufio 'bulge of hair', muntho 'pile, lump', 

munthoi 'haystack' is all listed by Lópelmann in Romansh 

lat. mont- 'mountain'. Possibly behind some of these 

These forms are direct continuations of urvask. *munt-. — Future research 

The study must show to what extent the numerous German river and settlement 
lation names with mund-, munt-, munz- etc., provided they refer to a location at 
Bergen, also have this loan word. Brigitte 

Beyer (Bonn) refers me in connection with the Munich name by letter- 

lich to the Mündt on the left bank of the Rhine, "above a stream in rugged 

411 Mundiacum, 11th century Mundi. This is probably 

Derivatives of urvask. *munt- 'mountain'. A connection between 

between this *munt- 'mountain' and the root *mun- of the Munich name, 

which I translate from Basque muna 'embankment, hill; bank, elevation' or 

muno etc. 'hill, elevation' (cf. Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 
section 8, 1994c), is likely to exist. 


It remains to be investigated whether other names that appear to be related to German. 
bald, such as names of the type Kahlenberg, refer to this old European 

pean xkalw- (meaning 'bald' or with related meanings) 

The same applies to other calf names, such as 

that of Lake Kalbele near the Hochtannberg Pass in Vorarlberg. 


With reference to J. Twyne, De rebus albionicis, britannicis atque anglicis 


commentariorum libri duo (ed. T. Twyne), London: E. Bollifant for R. 
Watkins, 1590. 
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According to the general opinion of archaeologists, agriculture has developed systematical 
spread from the southeast through Central Europe to the northwest, 
but also directly through the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 


Or three, if you count Baltic and Slavic as separate branches. 
Lópelmann rejects the derivation from Semitic (Assyrian 

sarp, Akkadian sarpu) and considers a derivation from Mongolian 

sirabir 'yellowish shimmering' (also Japanese $iroi 'white'). If here a 
context, specialists must decide whether the word 

migrated through the Middle East or Eastern Europe. 


The assimilation of the lenisplosive after / or in Basque 

their aeration there as a result of a palatalization to i is relatively 
nically young (cf. Michelena 1977: 8 18.10). The argument that Michelena 
lena in the case of (i)ld, the preservation of secondary forms with 
palatalem Lateral, also applies to the silver word, cf. above zilar 'Sil- 
ber'. The isolated and questionable zildar, if it exists at all, may 
exists, certainly as a hypercorrect form. For the group lb 

In contrast to ld, there seem to be no clear cases (Michelena be- 

it does not act); but the following etymology of the unexplained 

Basque word zilhegi, zilegi, zilegi 'legally permitted' an exact 

Represent parallel: Lat. sub lege 'under the law' — Old Basque xsulbege 
(with metathesis, since -bl- is not allowed, cf. Michelena 1977: 8 18.5) > 
*silbege (with the characteristic exchange of u and i, cf. Michelena 

1977: Chapter 3) > xsilhege (breathing of b to J, possibly with palatalization 
ization after i) > xsilhegi (after the frequent word ending -egi). 


Simon (1930: 133) also commented: "In Germany, axes with 
silver rivets of Spanish origin were found." 


One of the cultural-historical arguments is that the Iberian Peninsula 

sel was a leader in the development of metallurgy in prehistoric times 

(Cowan 1959: 21). This is also what the Bible teaches in its characterization of the 
Trade relations between Tyre, the mother city of Carthage, and Tar- 


schisch, di Tartessos on the southwest coast of the Iberian Peninsula: ,,Tar- 

shish bought from you [Tyros] because of the abundance of your goods: silver, iron, 

They gave tin and lead for your wares" (Ezekiel 27:12, Unity Report 

tation; cf. Charles-Picard 1983: 17). If the Central European 

Vaskonen, for example, as an intermediary between the metal-producing Iberians 

and the agrarian Indo-European Central Europeans, is 

Kretschmer's (1953: 12) interpretation of finn. vaski *copper' as 'Basque 

tall' (cf. also Cowan 1959: 27) is quite plausible. — From Finno-Ugrian 

From a technical point of view, however, a connection to the Basque name is problematic. 
tisch: The word is considered to be common Uralic, with further eastern distribution, 
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and also seems to have immigrated to Finland in the course of eastern contacts 
to be (note by J. Koivulehto). 


Tovar (1959: 115) also considers Basque silhar as a loanword and the Basque 
Chinese as an intermediary; however, he suspects the origin in the Middle East: 
»No es extrafio que la antigua Península Iberica, rica en metales, recibiera 
This is the name of the pueblos mineros venidos de Asia anterior, y que a su vez 
The name of the name extends to the regions of central Europe." 


As a rule, I have also consulted Pfeifer (1989) and Drosdowski (1989) as well as 
looked in some other dictionaries. Although I almost 

always cite Kluge/Seebold (1989) first, this is not only done 

out of affection for a work that has accompanied me since my studies, but 

but also because I imagine that here in 22 editions the etymological 

ian views through the filter of criticism from several generations of researchers 
balanced and have become correspondingly general and binding. 

Moreover, there is a considerable difference between the three works mentioned 
Convergence. 


The same applies to the comparisons with the Semitic 

below. I am entirely dependent on the patience of my readers, 

If I - unfortunately I am not an expert on the etymology of 

West Indo-European languages - in ignorance of the scattered etymological 
specialized literature focuses almost exclusively on the main etymological 
logical dictionaries. Here, as elsewhere, I trust in the 

Principle of division of labour, in particular that after work is done, the 
Criticism of the specialists for the necessary corrections and eliminations 
will ensure. 


So it was only by chance and in retrospect that I came across works in which 
which anticipated important aspects of the theory developed here 

In conversation with Heiner Eichner and Wilhelm Heizmann about my 

Views on the island Celtic I was introduced to Pokorny some years ago 
1927-30, and I only came across Simon 1930 shortly before 

the delivery of the manuscript. The reasons why this promised 

approaches were not used, less linguistic history 

more than ideological and real-historical in nature. 


If one uses germ. xerk- in got unairkns ‘unclean’, airknipa "purity, authenticity- 
heit', ahd. erchan 'right, real'. jarknasteinn, ae. eorcnanstan 'noble' 

stein' with the same root (cf. Pokorny 1989: sv ar(e)- 

£-), one could not assume a laryngal. 

The palatalization of the Indo-European root-final velar, 

recognizable in Indian, can be seen as the effect of the root following 


vasconic palatal vowel (in the Indo-European satem languages 
chen). — The formulation of Uhlenbeck (1940-41: 204) that it is 
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"probably an ancient clan that was common to several language tribes" 
(“Reminiscent words are also found in Hamitic-Semitic and 
Caucasian") obscures the problem, because somewhere the word has to be 


have originated. For the Vasconian on the one hand and the 
Indo-European, on the other hand, the direction of spread is one- 
clearly determined. 


Lópelmann writes s and s, where de Azkue writes z and s respectively. ZB has Ló- 
pelmann isarniatu, de Azkue isarniatu. In general I follow the Az- 
kue, which is, in my opinion, the more common spelling. 


See above in section 7.6.2. 


This parallel perhaps strengthens the connection between Greek and... 
atdnpos (Doric oidäpos) 'iron' with Latin sidus, sideris 'star' a 

Support (Frisk 1991, Walde/Hofmann 1982). The obstacle of quantity 
difference disappears if you also add these words to the Vaskoni- 

sche, which had no quantity opposition for vowels, so 

that such duplicates are to be expected. However, a suitable root 

(sid- 0.4.) not preserved in Basque. But cf. Caucasian (Udic) zido 

'Iron' (Frisk 1991: sv aiónpos). Neuburger (1919: 22) also clearly aims 

bar on the relationship between Greek gíó7oos 'iron' and Latin sidus 'iron'. 
stim' when he writes — admittedly without reference to the Basque language — 
"In any case, various terms such as the ancient Egyptian 

sic name baanepe 'gift from heaven', as well as the Greek name 

drawing oionpos that the meteoric iron once had a certain 

may have played a role." 


For this meaningful series of Babylonian gloss words I have 
Günther Thomé to thank. 


For Latin ferrum and English brass, see also Móller 1911: 36. 
Angelika Lutz pointed this out to me. 


Here there could be a cross with Basque murru 'wall, fence' (from Latin. 
mürus). 


Hubschmid (1960: 29-30, 1965: 54, 140, 142) deals with southern European 
Correspondences of Basque murru 'hill', but does not refer to Bairian Mur(e) 
Georg Bossong (in a letter) draws my attention to la grave murra in Dante's Di- 
vina Commedia, a pile of stones in memory of the dead, to which every 

Traveler adds a stone. 


Finn. kantti, Gen. kantin is a new loanword from Swedish. 

On this, see Hubschmid (1965: 83-85), who, however, in my opinion, inadmissibly 
assumption that some of these toponyms are derived from personal names. 

were guided. 

The name was Greek dxpa Aevxd 'white promontory' (an open 


obvious folk etymology), lat. Lucentum, Arabic Lagant. I suspected in 
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Prefix Romans Ibero-toponymic lau 'terreno llano' ('flat ter- 

rain, plain', Romàn del Cerro 1990: 47), cf. Basque lau 'flat, plain' (de 
Azkue, Lópelmann), but Juan Luis Roman del Cerro informs me by letter 
that his legu 'nivelado, allanado; pie de monte' (1990: 55) 

ser passe. In Basque there is also leu, which is a variant of lau. 

I would like to pursue this question on another occasion. 

Román himself suggested a different interpretation of the name (1990: 
133-134). - Incidentally, lau 'level' does not become improbable, 

that Lópelmann uses lafo ‘flat, level, uniformly smooth (path)' as 

lat planus. The Latin word itself has no good ety- 

mology, so that its borrowing from the Vasconic language is more likely 
is the other way round. I suspect a proto-Vasconic xplanu- 'flat; level', 
which was borrowed into Latin with quantitative assignment and in the Basque 
by the obligatory simplification of the initial group (xpl- 

> 1- / # ^ )and the regular loss of intervocalic n to lau 

became. 


See the description in a brochure of the Excmo. Ayuntamiento de 

Alicante, Concejalía de Cultura, Museos del Castillo, 1993: "El Monte Be- 
nacantil presenta una situation estratégica de gran valor, ya que domina 

all in the land of Alicante, as it is in the Bahía that extends from the Torre 
The Charco has the Cabo de Santa Pola. It is for him, quizá, que fue elegido 
por todas las culturas que pasaron por estas tierras, para su asentamiento. 
With independence from the existence of restos arqueológicos de ocupaciones 
more ancient (prehistoric, Iberian, roman and tardor roman), las prime- 
Notifications of the existence of a castle in the climate of Monte Benacantil 
son of the Islamic era." 


Compare to abr-: Kal-abr- (Calabria) 'peak mountains' (with Román's kal-a 'la 
cumbre', 1990: 30-32) and perhaps Mount Aberinesburg, the old name 

of the Heiligenberg near Heidelberg. Whether the name of the Abruzzi (Abr-uzz-i?) 
belongs here, has yet to be examined. 


See Hubschmid 1965: 84, where the name is unconvincingly derived from Greek. 
«avUapos 'cup, jug'. 


Compare the Finnish loanword 
kallas, gen. Kalta(h)an '(bank) slope', from Proto-Germ. *xalbaz. 


According to my reconstruction below, *surt for Bask. su would mean 

for Basque sukalde 'Ktiche' xsurt+kalde, and Lópelmann's sutalde 

would be a new formation with (h)alde (< xkalde). — Michelena (1977: $ 12.15) 

mentions an interpretation according to which the k in sukalde comes from an inflected for 
from su 'fire': sukalde « xsuko alde 'lado del fuego', also 'fire- 

side, fireplace'; he cites two old examples, suco inharra, suco chinda 

*xchispa de(l) fuego', meaning 'spark of fire', which suggests such an explanation. 
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But he points out that sukalde also consists of (forms like) sutal- 
dean xen el brasero', also xin the brazier', through dissimilation 
Since both cannot be correct, perhaps 

both wrong. 


With variants angi(a) (Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv angio). 


In the Diccionario (1987: II. 116) this connection is made explicit, but without 
further justification rejected (,,Nada tiene que ver con irl. ant. aingid « 
xanegeti”*), which Georg Bossong points out to me. 


The word does not appear in the Azkues dictionary. 


Lópelmann writes: "Without reference to georg. kakvi 'hook', 

okoka *plough'." This is in the context of his theory that Basque is 
Berber dialect, understandable. Within the framework of the theory, the 
Basque is related to some Caucasian languages, 

This relationship can be seen if the sound history on the Caucasian side 
it allows, and indeed as a genetic. In the context of my 

The theory that the Vasconic covered almost all of Europe is also 

the theory of the genetic connection of the Basque with those 

Caucasus languages make sense (see hints in this direction on the 


Basis of tribal names in Cowan 1959: 26-27): The Basque 

and those Caucasus languages are retreat languages, separated from the once 
contiguous area through the immigration of speakers of other 

languages, especially Indo-European. — The language that was spoken in prehistoric and 
historical time accusative Indo-European (in pre-Indo-European 

cial time the language may have been ergative) on the one hand and the er- 

gative Basque and the ergative Caucasian languages of other 

On the other hand, they also behave typologically like languages in areas of spread 
(spread zones) or languages in refuge areas (residual zones), 

in the sense of Nichols (1992), which Georg Bossong drew my attention to 

From a different perspective, Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994: 300) also see the 
Basque-Caucasian languages as the first in Europe (in the late Old 

Stone Age) and the Caucasus as a likely retreat area. 


If one accepts the theory that Proto-Indo-European has no short a 

then all Latin words with a short a that does not 

can be explained by inner-Latin sound development, suspect, loanword 

words, including the famous "aqual" words (aqua 'water', lacus 

'lake', palus 'swamp', etc.). I explain the frequency of the a here as in the 
Old European hydronyms by assuming a borrowing from 

the Vasconic, in which a according to the historical Basque rich 

These and the other Latin words with short a 

I would like to examine this in more detail at a later date. 
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A semantic parallel that Jorma Koivulehto drew my attention to 
makes, form finn. ika 'age' and lapp. jákke 'year', the etymological 
are physically identical. 


Including aita-amak, aitamak 'parents'. — Michelena considered a relationship 


from Basque aita to Aquitanian Atta (Attaconis Gen., Attaconi Dat.), cf. Mi- 
chelena 1954: 434 [1985: 428]. But then the diphthong ai is not completely 
clarified. — In the Azkue, in addition to aita/aite, aide is widely used 
'parent', which Lópelmann however places in ahaide 'relative, relative' 

and analyzed as aha- 'mouth-' + -ide 'companion'. 


For this process see Maier 1994: sv Ziehkinder. 


From the agreement of German Amme and Basque ama 'mother, wife- 

chen' one will not want to conclude anything; 'Amme' is a child-speak 
Lallwort, which has equivalents in many other languages, both 
'mother' and 'nurse'" (Pfeifer 1989: sv Amme). 


That in Old Irish, as in Germanic, there is no second word for 

'mother', but a second word for 'father, foster father', may be associated with 
the partial matrilinealization of the early island Celts. 

Meaning given by Pfeifer 1989: sv 


Elsewhere, similar words with the meaning 
*(hair) whirl' and 'powerful, inactive'. 


The first meaning is sv gara 'height'. 


In fact, kalparr is used there as a compound of kal- and parr 'equal' 
analyzed, with the basic meaning 'smooth down to the top of the skull'. 


The question of whether Iberian kal- is itself an Afro-Asian loanword, 
I will not pursue this further here; cf. Agud/Tovar 1992: sv gara. 


In April 1994, Juan Luis Román del Cerro informed me about the situation of the Iberian 
settlement of Calpe in the province of Alicante, the predecessor 

settlement of the present-day town of Calpe. According to him, Calpe or 
KAL/BE 'at the foot of the summit' (cf. also Román del Cerro 1990: 30); still 
In modern Basque, the local suffix -be/-pe refers to the lower part 

(de Azkue 1984: s.vv.). Indeed, the old settlement — as well as the present 
City — lies at the foot of a high, steep, bare rock directly by the sea, 

as is also the ancient Kalpe at the southern tip of the Iberian Peninsula. 
sel, today's Gibraltar (Pauly 1979: sv Kalpe). According to the 

(I have seen both places) probably kal- means 'naked, rocky mountain' 

— I do not want to contradict the expert Román del Cerro. 

but, ignoring his proposal, I would certainly have voted for the Kalpe- 

Names of the Iberian Peninsula *Kalpen reconstructed and this name 

with that of the Württemberg carp (see above section 7.4.7) 

fied. 
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This translation is particularly understandable when the meaning of kal- 
was actually a 'bare, rocky mountain', cf. the previous note. 

This derivational meaning is particularly plausible if the 

Meaning of gal- 'bare, rocky mountain'; cf. the two preceding 

the notes. 


This, if the interpretation of the German toponym Kalbe (top of the Hoher 
MeiBners) from xkalua- 'summit' (or 'top') is correct, see above 
Section 7.4.7. 


Since I am quoting, I must use g (for the palatal affricate) in Arabic words 
Otherwise, the transcription g is universally accepted 
(Note from Georg Bossong). 


What is striking, however, is the broad similarity with German Hübel. 
Compare the Sicilian Cefalü, the ancient Cephalaedium, at the foot of 
a striking rock. 


What is surprising here is the similarity with Arabic gebel as in 
Gebel al Tarik 'Rock of Tarik' (»Gibraltar). 


On the subject of cultural history, J. Banck writes in the Reallexikon (1994: 


8 2): "The focus of felt production was on the nomadic 
pastoral peoples of Asia and Europe, while sedentary communities 
Felt production was less common. With a nomadic lifestyle 


sv, 


The quick process of 

Felt production is more popular than the more complex weaving techniques. 

F[ilz] has been archaeologically proven, especially in Central and West 

Asia, where he was active for the steppe peoples in the secular and sacred areas 
had fundamental importance. The oldest felt finds to date were found in 

Graves of the 6th millennium in Catal Hüyük (Türkiye). ... A confirmed 

Evidence of felt from European prehistory is 

not present. Only fabrics with matted outer sides or 

Animal hair upholstery." 


For the replacement of *-Id- by -l(h)- see Michelena 1977: $ 18.11 and 

above at zilhar/Silber. Especially for the approach -Id- there is perhaps 

bildots 'lamb' (cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: sv), bilta 'melena, piel que se 

pone 4 los bueyes debajo del yugo', i.e. 'mane; Leather that you can wear to the ox 
sen binds under the yoke' (de Azkue), with the variants bilda/bilta/pilda/ 

pilta (Agud/Tovar 1991: sv bilda). 


One could think of a competing form tpidlo- (+ pid-lo-), from 

the xpildo- would have been formed by contact metathesis; to this hypothetical 

schen root could be bizar 'beard' (also regionally bidar 'beard tip') 

(cf. de Azkue 1984: s.vv.). From xpidlo- we get Greek pil(os), 

Lat. pil(eus) through regressive assimilation with replacement lengthening. Lat. pilus 
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'hair' perhaps preserves an old Vascon *pid-o- 'hair' (with lamb- 

dacism as in oleo 'smell (of)' next to odor 'smell'). 

In the case of early borrowing, the form must be distinguished from the effect of the bor! 
ic law and the syncope of mid-syllable vowels. The 

Vowel u is to be used to avoid the recess of the root vowel from the 

Anglo-Frisian palatalization of a. 


Further form variants in Agud/Tovar 1989: s.vv. aitz, aitzur, aizto, aiz- 
turr. 


For more information see Agud/Tovar 1989: s.vv. 


The vowels i and u also often interchange in Basque, cf. Miche- 
lena 1977: Chapter 3. 


Georg Bossong writes to me: "The origin of the Basque words for 

'Axe; knife; hatchet; hoe' etc. from a root meaning 'rock, stone' 

tet is a commonplace in the literature on the Basque language; 

tends to cite this as proof of the 'age' of Basque, which is precisely 
from the 'Stone Age'." See Tovar 1959: 114. 


He is also well known in modern times through the 
Volcanic island that emerged in 1963 near the Westman Islands of Iceland 


Surtsey. 


The exclusively German word Ruß is also problematic; 
see section 7.7.12 below. 


The Old Norse word is translated by de Vries (1977: sv) as Urnord. *blankaR 
(Old High German blanc etc.), so it probably does not belong to this group. 


The giants live in Ütgarór, outside the inhabited world. 


In Lópelmann's case, sutan 'in fire, in embers (also figuratively)'. 
is probably an adverbialized inessive, su(r)-ta-n. 


This is probably an adverbialized allative, sur-ta-rat. 


For the imagery, see Lópelmann (1968: sv ophil) eskophil "Wachsku- 

chen' (esko 'wax'), asukre ophil 'carrot', arraultse ophil 'egg cake' 

chen' (arraultse 'egg'), esne ophil 'kind of cream cake' (esne 'milk'). Instead of 
surtopil has Lópelmann (1968: sv su) sukopil, suthopil. 


The significance of the last example would be reduced if Lópelmann's 
derivation from tegi 'roof' was correct. However, Michelena considers 

the ¢ of the suffix variant -tegi returns as an extension from stems to -t- 
(cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: sv -egi?, also Hubschmid 1965: 109-121). 

Michelena (1977: 8 12.15) considers this t conversely as an analogous 
Growth from derived and compound forms. 


It is worth considering whether the also completely unexplained, only Germanic 

Word Schwarte f. (proto-Germanic xswardu- m.) belongs here. Compare for the reference 
situation Kluge/Seebold, where the conclusion is "further origin unclear". 

"The meaning is first 'hairy scalp', then also the 'rind 
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on bacon etc.'" Could it not be that the basic meaning 'by removing 

burning of the hair is animal skin prepared for consumption', the transmission 
on the human scalp just a frivolous metaphor? That is exactly 

at least my modern understanding of the word. In this case 

*swardu- actually understood as a participial adjective 'scorched', 

with fluctuating gender depending on the underlying word. 


In terms of meaning and semantics, it would be close to the Basque fire word. 


For a reference to possible etymological problems of this word in 
Comparison with the word sheaf of the following section I thank Ange- 
lika Lutz. 


Conversely, in Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv herba does not refer to German Garbe 
referred to; of course, the comparisons offered there are convincing 
neither. 


This assumption also supports a bascological argument in favour of 
the borrowing theory is refuted, namely that old -rb- should have become -rh- 
have to (cf. Agud/Tovar 1992: sv garba). 


See also the very detailed article by Agud/Tovar (1992: sv gari!) 
and especially the compilation by Tovar (1959: 142-144). 


The Tartessian myth of the introduction of agriculture reminds us of this 
and the laws by the grandson Habis of King Gárgoris; cf. Tovar 

(1959: 141-145), who found in the name a reduplicate like garigar 'barley' 
from the same root as gari 'wheat, grain' (1959: 142), and 

Roman del Cerro (1993: 71), who breaks the name down into gar-gori- and 
Component gori with the Basque word gori 'abundant, rich, 

fertile' (de Azkue, Lópelmann). 


Some of Pokorny's examples are only Old Irish poetic, others also 
New Irish colloquial. 


In today's Insular Celtic there is no such descriptive term. 

tion for the sheaf, as indeed this idiomatic type there in the westerly 

is only productive for personal names. For the 

In modern Irish, sheaf is punann, and in Scottish Gaelic, sguab. 

The latter is itself a very interesting cultural word that cannot be ignored 
English sheaf, Old High German scoub etc. 'sheaf' (« xskauba-) and not without further 
from Lat. scopae 'broom', to which MacBain (1982: sv) 

as a loanword; sguab also means 'broom', and this is 

the same meaning in Irish. Compare to Latin scopae Walde/Hofmann 

(1982: sv sc@pus). I would like to separate Latin scopae 'broom' and English. 
sheaf etc. and Gaelic sguab from a common loanword tskauba- to- 

if the Celtic sound history allows this; cf. Thurneysen 

(1966: $ 69) on the development of old xau in Old Irish. This in turn 

could be an Atlantic loanword. I conclude this from the peculiar 
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role that Scéf (Scéaf) and Scyld Scéfing played in the Anglo-Saxon 
Genealogies play a role (cf. Sisam [1953] 1990: 173): Scef came according to /Ethel- 
weard as a strange boy in a light ship, surrounded by weapons, 

on the ocean island of Scani and was named king by the people 

According to William of Malmesbury, the island of Scandza, slept Scéf 

in his rudderless ship, a sheaf of corn lay at his head (posito ad 

caput frumenti manipulo"), after which he was named, he was later king 

nig from Schleswig (Slaswic), later called Haithebi, in Old Anglia 

between the Saxons and the Goths, from where the Angles to Britain 

and his father was called Heremód (cf. Garmonsway and Simpson 1980: 

119). According to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (B and C), Scéf was a son 

Noah, born in the ark (Garmonsway and Simpson 1980: 118). In 

In Beowulf it is Scyld Scefing who is sent across the sea and helpless. 

is found; after his death he will be found by his own command in his kingdom 
ship equipped with weapons and treasures and set out to sea again. 

The connection between fertility, warriorship, wealth and 

Shipping also characterizes the Vanir (Vennemann 1997b) and could 

a reminiscence of Atlantic invasions. 


For the derivations of gari, especially in the Romance languages, see 
chen, Hubschmid 1965: 143-146. 


Hubschmid (1960: 34) notes the correspondence but does not interpret it. cf. 
also Tovar 1959: 115. 


For the reconstruction of the relationship between the obstructions used here, see 
Inventories of the Indo-European languages Vennemann 1984b: Ab- 


cut 9. 


Spanish carda 'carda f.' may even be the Basque-borrowed 
be garda. 


There are numerous parallel examples of this process from the Germanic 
nic languages in Lutz 1991. 


The borrowability of the concept is confirmed by at least two other significant 
sic words for the same thing. 


For the status of the word in modern German, see Óhmann 1965. 
chen. 


The meaning varies regionally, as is the case with German Fuf, which in southern Germany 
schen widely means something like 'leg'. 


Lópelmann derives the word from Romansh; but the cited 

Romance words themselves do not have a good etymology, according to him, so 
that I, on the other hand, consider them to be borrowed from Basque. 

In Finnish, this is found in borrowings from earlier times, but it is 


only exemplified for st-; cf. J. Koivulehto, Reallexikon, Volume 9: sv 
Finland, 1. Linguistics, p. 85: "The reflexes of the Germanic connection are in 
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Initial sound before vowel: a) early Finnish s-; b) late Finnish t-. Examples: a) Finnish 
dial.) suota ‘herd of mares in heat, herd of horses’ < early Finnish xsdta or 


*soda ^ early Germanic xstóda- (pre-Germanic xstádho-) > Old High German stuot, Old Swedi: 
id. [vg]. nhd. mare, stud farm]; b) finn. tanko 'pole' < spüturfinn. xtagko ~ 

germ. xstangó > anord. stong 'pole'." See also ibid. "[Finn.] saura 

"drying rack for hay, leaves; single post on it' < *sapra ~ early Germanic. 

*staura- > anord. staurr 'post' (early Finnish -pr- instead of -vr-, which is not pre- 
came)." 


See section 7.6.24 above. 


In an earlier article (Vennemann 1984a) I explained that, 

if indeed, as claimed in many works on Germanic lexicon, 

a large part of the unetymologized Germanic vocabulary belongs to the area 

1. War and weapons, 2. Maritime affairs and shipping, 3. Legal 

sen, 4. State and community life, this is 

Vocabulary share is not, as regularly concluded, about substrate, but 
According to the rules of language contact theory, only superstrate influence 
There I also learned the language of the bearers of the megalithic 

ture as a possible superstrate language of the later Germanic Indo-European 
This idea is concretized here insofar as 

sified when I have since then considered the language of the megalithic culture as the abc 
I have identified Atlantic species that are classified as such. 


Finn. teuras 'cattle' is given by Koivulehto (1979: 299) as a loanword via 
*tepras back to Proto-Germanic *beuraz. — Finn. tarvas (myth.) 'some large 
Beres Tier: Eich, Stier' comes again from Balt. *tauras, this time with 
Contact metathesis because -vr- was not possible; addition by J. Koivulehto. 
In Möller 1911: 255 also mpers. stor ‘draft animal’. 


In Pfeifer 1989 the Germanic word for bull is described as derived from the auBergermani- 
schen ("well") and is only given for the latter a loan 

reference of unidentified direction to the Semitic is considered conceivable, 

while the Germanic words (also An. bjórr) are a further development of 

Uridg. *steu- 'massive, solid, thick, broad', ultimately to the root xstá-, *sta- 

*stand, place' and the others also primarily belong to a 

Root *teu-/ téu-, *teya-, *tu-/ta- 'to threshold'. 


According to Móller (1911: 255) it is the s-preformative. 

Román del Cerro (1990: 41-45) tries to find a toponymic root tur(I) 

‘de forma bicónica' (e.g. Turbine < *Tur+bin-a 'the biconical hill', with 
Figure p. 43) with the word bull. 

Compare the loanwords with Finnish: kape(i), kalpi, kalppi; kalve, Gen. 


kalpe(h)en “young bull; castrated bull calf" from Proto-Germanic *kalb(es-) (s- 
tribe). Jorma Koivulehto adds (in a letter) to these forms: , Because 
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the variety of dialectal forms may also be due to later borrowings. 
lay." 


Words with the meaning 'fetus' are still compared, 
which, however, like tkelbuzjo f. 'mother lamb', neither semantically 
nor phonetically correct. 


It may perhaps be recalled on this occasion that in 

Within the framework of the so-called glottal theory of the Proto-Indo-European plosive 
systems the Germanic tenues are based on glottal plosives. According to 

According to this theory, the Atlantic «^ of this calf word in the course of 

Sound substitution has been replaced by Paleogerm. tk'. — This is incidentally 

not in contradiction to Brunner's above in section 7.7.1 

ner equation of Semitic "-Ip- with Swiss German Loobe 'cow', Heth. 

lapanalli 'Senn'; here the environment was favorable to the loss of the +”. 


Lapp. gaica 'Geiß' comes from a fairly early Scandinavian form 
(Jorma Koivulehto, letter). 


"If we first consider the Italian language, we can discuss the 

made general findings can be stated with certainty 

that his homeland is in the immediate vicinity of the place of origin 

the Germanic group" (Krahe 1954: 71-72). 

Although Brunner (1969) with his more than a thousand equations 

the idea could take, Bomhard and Kerns (1994) make my 

Beliefs are more likely to be destroyed. The real point, however, is that a 
relationship of the two families is completely irrelevant to my questions, 
as well as the fact that Late Old English and Norman 

French related languages are, for the study of language contact 

in the British Isles from 1066 onwards is completely irrelevant. 


See Vennemann 1993a: Section 7, with evidence and further 
same. See also above under got. aipei (section 7.6.11). 


Móller (1911: 128) incidentally compares Latin haedus with Gothic gaits etc. 
(in his dictionary there is no reference to the Germanic etymon), 


but "lat. kazu abulg. koza 'capra', kozilü 'caper, hircus'." A 
borrowing of *gadiV- or *gaidiV- into another language as xkadiV- 

or xkaidiV- is also likely enough. Baltologists and 

Slavists must judge whether a xkadiV- or xkaidiV- is a path 

to the Baltic and Slavic forms given. Móller himself 

compares with these words Middle Low German hóken (cf. hoken, huken 
*Böckchen, of goats and sheep' at Lübben/Walther 1888: sv) and 

ags. hecen (cf. hécen 'kid' in Clark Hall/Meritt 1970: sv), which in my 
approach better to stay away, unless they can be seen as old, perhaps 
understand child language diminutives ending in -kin. 


This is explained in more detail in Vennemann 1997b. 
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An inverted meaning relationship (not 'boar' — 'prince', but 

'hero' — 'boar') is found in ai. nar- 'man, human', Greek d»»jp 

'man', Welsh ner 'hero', Aired ner 'boar'. This group is used by Brunner 
(1969: 71, no. 375) to Ugarit. n-^-r-, Hebr. na?ar 'boy, man'. 

If this equation is correct, the Indo-European 

In this case too, the words are Atlantic loanwords. 


Brunner (1969: 39, no. b) does not provide the appellation for semitic kIb- 
vum Puppy, but interestingly the name of the hellhound 

KépBepos. If both etymologies are correct, then puppy and 

Kepsepos are connected with each other, namely as Atlantic and Semitic 
sches, ultimately as an Atlantean fiefdom. 


According to von Soden (1965), the Akkadian equivalent is a West Semitic 
loanword (« Semitic ^agrab). The actual Akkadian word for the 

Scorpio is the unrelated zugigipu(m) (literally "evil erector"). 

Cohen (1926: 100, note) also notes these far-reaching similarities 

but offers no explanation. 


See Uhlenbeck 1940-41: 205. 
See also Agud/Tovar 1990: sv arrano. 


Brunner (1969: 66, no. 341) introduces the correspondence as an inheritance word equation 
but does not address the form variance. 


This form is not secured. It is a hapax legomenon in the 

Wessobrunner Prayer (line 2). Since this also shows Old English influence 
may be just a prescription for erda with interference from 

ae. eord vor. Whether fatereres (Hildebrandslied 24) er- from er-o shows, 
seems extremely doubtful to me. 


This etymology can also be found - albeit as an inheritance correspondence - in 
Móller (1911: 68-69, 72) and Brunner (1969: 19, no. 2). 


But also in Finnish: pade, gen. pate(h)en 'path'. After 

Koivulehto (letter) is not necessarily a Germanic s- 

Root provided, since the outcome -eh (« t-e5) is also otherwise "without 
model" in loanwords. 


In addition to the references given there, see also Schmid 1980: 79 
[1994: 267). 


In von Soden 1965, Akkad. gillu is not so clearly defined, but it is 
partly related to galdlu 'to roll, to tumble', which also includes galálu 'pebble' 
and gallu "perhaps *waving'?" fit. 


Pfeifer connects this with ae. hram 'soot', afries. (h)rumech 'sooty', mhd. 
Rümolt (name of the chef in the Nibelungenlied), also Old High German horo 
"Swamp, mud' etc., but I also think that the phonetic or se- 

mantic problems. - The Germanic word, however, was early introduced into 
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Lappish borrowed: (Norwegian)lapp. ruot'te 'coarse soot' (J. Koivulehto 
1992: 301-302). 


From a related root qtn- is Arabic qatan 'soot, dirt'. 
det (cf. Brunner ibid., where however no etymological relation to German Ruf 
is produced). 


For the etymological proximity of smoke and soot words, see Basque ke, khe 
'Smoke' and kedar, kedarra, khedarre, keder, kheder 'RuB' (de Azkue). 
According to Lópelmann, ke, khe is an Arabic loanword. But in my opinion, 
taking into account kelder, khelder, kelar 'soot' (de Azkue), keldarr, 
kheldarr, khelderr, kkeradi, kerrade 'soot' (Lópelmann) a connection 

to bask. geldo 'spark' (de Azkue), geldo 'residue, debris, wick, everything 
Burned, whose ashes still reveal the old form, are considered 

burn, become intimidated' (Lópelmann). Perhaps 

is based on an Urbasque *keld- 'burn' 0.4. This in turn would 

the connection between fire and soot concepts established above 

support. 


By the way, I suspect that the words Klippe and Kliff are 

to be borrowed from the Atlantic language. In Kluge/Seebold (1989: sv 
Klippe) one can read: "Middle High German klippe, kliffe, borrowed from Oral German in the 
clippe. Origin unclear." And Kluge/Seebold (1989: sv Kliff): "'rough 
Felsen', North German. Spread from Low German (mndd. as. klif). 

speaking anord. klif, ae. clif, origin unclear." The coexistence of 

p(p) and f(f) in Low Germanic (!) is striking. It is probably 

slightly a consonant alternation peculiar to Atlantic, which is caused by 
double loan into Germanic. But perhaps the word 

also twice — before and after the Proto-Germanic sound shift - 

been rejected. 


Von Soden says '(early) autumn'. Günther Thomé (in a letter) 

clarified as follows: "V. Soden cannot decide whether 

he connects it with farapu 'to become early' or harapu 'to knock down (fruits)' 
den soll ... and therefore gives as translation x*(early) autumn'." How to 


As we will see shortly, the latter root is the basis. 


One should also think here of the unexplained, only West Indo-European and 
phonologically and morphologically irregular, thus as a loanword to 

suspect apple word (cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv). From this 

Hans Kuhn says in the Reallexikon (1968: sv Apfel, 8 1): "The name of the 
Apfels will belong to the important prehistoric language layer, which we 

many words with old a at the beginning, including other 

Tree and tree fruit names such as maple, oak and aspen. ... The word 

(germ. apl-/apal-) is identical or closely related to ir. abhall, lit. oboulas 
and akslav. abluko, and also the ON Abella in Campania will be included 
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especially since this city is attested as malifera, 'apple-bearing'. It is 
Myerm. and in all branches from early on. Since its forms of 

the German. Sound shift is recorded (p instead of b), the apple must 
Germanic tribes from the earliest times onwards." The sound 

The shape of the word initially points to a Vascon loan word; because 

In historical Basque, more than one sixth of all words begin with a 
(Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 8.2). However, this alone 

An Atlantic origin is not excluded. In Basque there is 

no trace of the apple word; the common Basque word for 'apple' is 

sagar (de Azkue), the Lópelmann (1968: sv sagarr) to classical Arabic. Sagar 
'tree, bush'. Semitists would have to determine whether reflexes of this 
word can be found in the Afro-Asiatic languages. The fact that 

the apple word, unlike the naming of other fruits, is not 

is borrowed from Latin, justifies the assumption that in Europe 

North of the Alps, refined apples were cultivated even before Romanization 
(cf. Pfeifer). In fact, apples are grown in Scandinavia, England, 

Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy and Bosnia ar- 


chiologically proven for the Neolithic period (M. Hopf in Reallexikon 
1968: sv apple, $ 4), including cultivated apples in the Neolithic pile- 
built Robenhausens and Bodmans; "the Romans found ready-made, good 
Cultivated apples north of the Alps, but probably brought the art of 
ennoblement by grafting and budding with" (8 5). 


Think of German Plan(ieren)/Piano [l, i], Klausur/Klavier [u, vl, Pfo- 
sten/item, coin/monets, English candle/chandler/chandelier [k, č, S]. 


The assumption of a borrowing is speculative insofar as the harp word 
is not attested in Semitic (information from Günther Thomé). 


In the autumn word, the Atlantic root must be written as x/kar.ph-/ (with suffix ak- 
zent) [1] or as */kBar.b-/ (with unknown accentuation) [2] 

in the harp word as */kar.p'-/ (with unknown accentuation- 

Verner's Law, Proto-Germanic Sound Shift and Innerger- 

manic sound shift results in [1] */khar.ph-/ > *+/kPar.b-/ > 

x/har.b-/, [2] */khar.b-/ > */har.b-/, [3] +/kPar.p'-/ > */har.p'-/ > */ har.pf-/ 
(High Germanic) or > */har.p®-/ (Low Germanic). 

For further details, see Vennemann 1997b. 


Also as a place name "Hu-us-si, whereupon Günther Thomé (in a letter) 
draws attention to. 


E.g. gall. Rigo-dünon, ir. Dün na Rig 'King's Castle' (Pokorny 1927: 375). 
"The construction of the mighty fortification Dun Aonhusa on Inishmore 

is attributed to the Fir Bholg"; these were "a mythical pre-Celtic 

sian people" (Green 1994: 29). 
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The entry Dorf ends in Kluge/Seebold with the note: "In general 

the clan hardly makes a good Indo-European impression." Móller 

(1911: 256) sets the basic meaning of the Semitic root dyr- 'krei- 

sen' an: Arabic perf. dara 'circled, circled', dauru" (plur. 'aduáru") 

'circle', daura 'circum', Hebrew dür 'circle, circle, ball' (new Hebrew 'ge- 
braided edge, stuffed sack, bellows'). He sees the same root in 

Germanic strong verb xpwer-a- 'to stir', *pwerila 'whirl' (Old High German. 

dwirl > mhd. twirl > nhd Quirl) etc., thus has a correspondence with *p- 

Initial sound for possible. It is therefore at least conceivable that an intra-Atlantic 
nominal derivation of dur- 'to circle' or 'to live' as xPur-p'-a in 

West Indo-European, where it appears in Latin as tur-ba f. 

'Confusion' the 'circle'-meaning, in Germanic as tpur-p'-a n. 

'village' would have expressed the meaning of 'living'. The old 

Equating village with turba (Greek tyrbe 'noise, confusion'), cf. 

Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv turba), which were published by Kluge/Seebold, Pfeifer and 
Drosdowski no longer appears, this interpretation of the two 

Words as loanwords receive a new probability. 


Günther Thomé drew my attention to them (by letter). 

It is possible that the originally only Low German and Dutch 

sche stur a corresponding adjectival formation (with s-test formative as in 
Taurus, see above). 


In Móller and Brunner, the correspondence is defined as a primal relationship. 
But the interpretation as a loan relationship is also encountered, cf. Walde/Hof- 
mann 1982: sv septem and the literature cited therein. 


The latter form with syncope under accentlessness, together with regressive 
Voice tone assimilation. The accentuation *sep.'tm (Greek Erd, ai. saptá), 
which, due to the loss of the second syllable, may not be original 

can, follows according to Frisk (1973: sv ézdá) analogously to that of 
*ok.'tó(u) 'eight' (Greek 6x7, ai. astáu). For the Germanic word 

the accentuation only plays a role in the case that tp is used as a basis, 
e.g. pre-Germanic *se.'pm, because in this case you can activate Verner's law 
muB. 


In this context, the keyword 'number seven' is instructive in 

Herrmann (1987: Vol. 2). The numerous examples from the cultures of 

ancient Orient and antiquity, I would like to share this one from the culture of 
West: Balar, the ruler of the Fomori, the natives of Ir- 

lands (see above note 4), did not have seven eyes like Yahweh, but 

over his one eye seven eyelids; "he lifted up the seventh of the eyelids, 

an all-destroying glow arose" (Coenen/Holzapfel 1982: sv Balor). 

The Indo-European number word for 'six' also has phonetic 

Problems of reconstructing a unified Indo-European original 
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(Kluge/Seebold), so that the assumption of a parallel borrowing, i.e. a 
of an Atlantic loan word is probable; Móller (1911: 220) places 

the Indo-European and Semitic word for xsix' (as well as the 

*drei', 1911: 251) are genetically identical. 


The temporal dynamics of the megalithic culture are vividly illustrated in 
Mohen 1989. 


See, for example, Hawkins and White 1965 and the articles by A. and AS 
Thom and by MR and GH Ponting in Heggie 1982. 


See, for example, the maps in Mohen (1989: 93, 127, 155). 


For example, the Egyptians "originally had a calendar based on lunar years 

ren, remnants of which have been preserved in the religious festival calendar. 

Early astronomical observations revealed the existence of 365 

days and the knowledge of the beginning of the Nile flood at the early sunrise of the Si- 
rius. ... At the official introduction of the solar calendar (probably 

probably 2772 BC) was New Year's Day with the beginning of the 

Flood (beginning of the agriculturally oriented folk 

calendar) and the early rising of Sirius" (Herr- 

mann 1987: sv Kalender). — The Israelite concept of the Sabbath 

In this context, the replacement of the lunar-related time 

version, namely as the reinterpretation of a day of rest of the moon in 

the Lord's day of rest. Koch (1978) states: "In pre-exilic 

Time, the S. is often mentioned next to the new moon and refers to true 

probably a full moon festival (like the Babylonian one. Word shabattu already in the 17th 
Century BC). ... For reasons that are no longer clear, after the disintegration 
disturbance of the temple and the cessation of the cult during the exile 'S.' 

the name for the seventh day. Around this time the number seven was 

very closely connected with the essence of the Israelite God." See von 


Soden 1965 Sapattu(m) '15th day of the month, full moon'. 


This picture does not exclude the possibility that at an earlier stage these peoples 
caused by a population densification caused by the influx of 

inhabitants of the drying Sahara. Prof. Juan Luis 

Roman del Cerro (University of Alicante) leads a European research 

project, the aim of which is to prove that the toponyms of Morocco are partly 

are the same as those of the Iberian Peninsula — in my words: 

that pre-Atlantic Morocco was Vascon. 


Lópelmann (1968: sv saspi) describes the origin of this word as 
Aegean and ultimately Semitic. 


Compare semphalch (semph-alkh), which is also marked with a question mark 
'seventy'. - Lópelmann (1968: sv saspi) brings etr. cezp into play here, which 


because of the (reconstructed) pronunciation [ketxp] is unlikely. 
See Bonfante (1990: 340) "8 cezp (?)". 
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Etruscan had no voiced obstruents and used 
Bonfante 1990: 336. On the initial accent 
of Etruscan cf. Bonfante 1990: 335. 


On syncope in Etruscan as a result of the initial accent, see Bonfante 
1990: 335. 


The aspiration of plosives before consonants is found in Etruscan 

also occasionally, e.g. Areatha [sic] for Ariadne, kulichna (» 

kulchna) for Greek kylix, kylikos (Bonfante 1990: 351, 357), perhaps also 
athre 'building', if for Lat. atrium (index), further [Ach]memrun for 
Agamemnon (352), if correctly added. 


With coda metathesis: [mpl] forms a better coda according to the coda law 

as [p^m] (Vennemann 1988b: 21-27), cf. similarly dàn. vand from an. vatn 

'water', Middle High German ingesilg from ingesig[ell 'seal', Old High German bold from bc 
building' (Brugmann 1922: 246-247). 


Lópelmann translates Basque sei 'six' into Berber sédis 'six'. 
Lapp. manno 'moon' is borrowed from Proto-Nordic *mänan- (Jorma Koivulehto, 
by letter). 


Such an entry is not found in von Soden 1965. 


A direct Semitic equivalent to an Atlantic model of the 

There does not seem to be a word for the moon. In Hebrew, the moon is called 
with a root probably belonging to ?-rh- 'wander' jrb-, 

Jareha, the month jerah (Gesenius 1915). The Germanic year word (ur- 

germ. xjéra- n. 'year') and its Indo-European relatives are ety- 

mologically difficult; attempts have been made to describe it with a verb 
*je-/jó- ‘to go’, “but this is very uncertain" (Kluge/See- 

bold). Perhaps the germ. xjera- n. 'year' is an Atlantic 

sic loanword, with the old lunar year forming the semantic bridge 

could have. 


The root mdd is also vital in Arabic. The basic meaning is 

*to be extended'; derivatives are e.g. madid 'extended', mudd (a 

capacity measure), from which Spanish almud (a dry measure). — This reference 
I would like to thank Georg Bossong (by letter). 


Brunner (1969: 19, no. 7), who still uses the Hebrew mädad ‘measure’, sees the 
Correspondence in the sense of his theory as an inherited equation. 


Compare as a loan Finnish kade, Gen. kate(h)en 'envious'. 


See the evidence in Vennemann 1984a. 


These formations are all based on West Germanic tkor-io-, with contact metathesis. 
See the evidence in Vennemann 1984a. 


See the sketch in Vennemann 1994b: Appendix with reference. 


See Vennemann 1997b. 
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A passage through the Gothic etymological dictionary (Leh- 
mann 1986) shows that almost all Germanic expressions of religious content 
without a usable Indo-European etymology. 


This etymology — admittedly not as a loan, but as an inheritance correspondence — 
can also be found in Móller (1911: 44-45), with the inclusion of lat. daps, 

Plur. dapes 'sacrificial meal' (cf. also Walde/Hofman 1982: sv). 

Brunner (1969: 86, no. 470). 


Günther Thomé drew my attention to this Akkadian group (by letter). 
Everything in Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.vv. opus, epulum. 


Neumann (1971) argues against the traditional view that 
approximately one third of the early Germanic vocabulary is not Indo- 
Germanic etymology (cf. the quotes in Vennemann 19842), the 


The view that for all the problems that have not yet been or not satisfactorily interprete 
Words in the course of continuing etymological research Indo- 

Germanic etymologies would be found, at least for a sufficient number, 

so that the assumption of the influence of a foreign language is not justified. 
In my own etymological research I have found the corresponding 

opposite impression: Further etymological work is 

the inventory of Indo-European etymologised early Germanic words 

constantly decreasing, so that the estimate of a non-Indo-European 

third will prove to be much too low. In any case, I am over- 

shows that far more than half of the early Germanic vocabulary 

is not Indo-European. However, in my opinion this leaves no doubt 

that Germanic is an Indo-European language, as 

the small stock of really good Indo-European etymologies together 

men with the much more important morphological equations linguistic 

elements that are very rarely borrowed, so that here is undoubtedly a 

common Indo-European heritage exists. 


This is a topic of my lecture ,,The influence of Vasco-Iberian at the 
time of its greatest expansion upon Latin and other Indo-European langua- 
ges", The First International Conference on Linguistic Contact, Valencia, 
September 1995, 


Usually, Basque words are considered loanwords from Indo-Germanic 

languages, but this is for different reasons 

unlikely. In the case of Bask. altz, Hubschmid (1965: 81) says that the word is 
"of Celtic or other Indo-European origin", which means little 

indicates. 


With palatal infiltration of the velar as in the Ubian sound law 
(cf. Vennemann 1993a). 


For oak and aspen see also note 163 above. 
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In my lecture "Sprachbünde and language families in prehistoric Eu- 
rope", 12th International Conference of Historical Linguists, Manchester, 


August 1995. 


See the articles in Gvozdanovié 1992. Finnish also counts decimal. 
This view has already been expressed, cf. Simon 1930: 133. 


(This letter was included in the dispatched offprints and further copies 
enclosed.) 


(Engl. Afrasian, cf. Ehret 1995.) 
(Ehret 1995: 28.) 


(Ehret 1995: 490.) 


8. Explaining the Bavarian name" 


Abstract 


Taking as a starting point the assumption of a toponymic origin of several popula- 
tion names, the paper suggests a Vasconic etymology for the name of the Bavarian 
people. There exist two series of name forms, short ones such as Peigira, bdioras, 
Baiovpn from which the German name of the people and the country, Bavaria and 
Bayern, derive, and long ones such as Baibaros, Baiobaros, Bayifiapeia from 

which the Latinizing names of the people and the country, Bajuwaren and Bavaria, 
derive. Following traditional analyses, all these names are brought into connection 
with the name of the Celtic Boii. On the basis of the short forms a doublet 
*Boiiral*Boiura is reconstructed. These forms are analyzed as compounds of the 
structure *Boi+Ir-a/*Boi+Ur-a. On the evidence of attestations such as Boihemum, 
Boiohaemum, Bawvoxaiuai, Bovoyainai they are assumed to have been inter- 

preted by the Germanic intruders as *Boiohaima, Germanized *Baiahaima, ie 
*Bai-a--haim-a '(land of) settlements of the Boii', the origin of the name of Bo- 
hemia. Since there is no Indo-European noun *ir- or xur- and no Indo-European 
explanation for the i/u alternation, it is suggested, recalling earlier evidence for a 
once-Vasconic central Europe, that xir- and xur- are the same as Basque iri, uli, uri 
'town', an element occurring in settlement names such as Iluro, Ilici, Iliberi all 
over the eastern and southern Iberian Peninsula and even north of the Pyrenees. 

The long forms are suggested to derive from a compound Bai(o)+bar-, paralleling 
another attested name of the region, Raetobarii, and containing a second element 
meaning 'man' in various societal functions (eg in baron). Finally, for the name 

of the Boii itself, derivation (with the loss of single intervocalic -n- typical of 
Basque) from a Vasconic root *bon- 'hill', surviving in a number of Basque re- 
flexes, is suggested on the evidence of the Boii's multiply bestowed settlement 
name Bononia (Bologna, Boulogne, Penzberg). 


In this study I would like to address some of the Bavarians today or in ancient times. 
appropriate population names. The name of Bavaria should be 

himself, who has recently been experiencing a certain 

has received attention, special attention should be given. 


Without being able to enter into a line of argument here, I will orient myself 
in my approach to the theory (which admittedly is only one of 

several theories) that population names in ancient times often 

Toponyms or toponymically relevant appellatives. 
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Such names can be derived from simple roots. This 

This seems to be the case, for example, with the names of the Franks and Swabians: 
The roots Frank- and Schwab- appear in numerous toponyms — 

Settlement and water names — Central Europe and indeed as far as 

Great Britain." [381 


However, population names can also contain compounds. 

The (approx. 80) 

Lower Rhine matron names', under which the composite names 

as in (1) make up about 15%'; in (1) the respective settlement name is 
stem underlined. 


(1) Al-a+Ferchv-i-ae, MWG 0035001-18, 1080008 
Al-a+Pierhv-i-ae, MWG 0035013 
Ul(-a)+Auh-in-eh-ae MWG 0915001 
Abi-a+Marc-i-ae, MWG 0100004 

Ambia+Marc-i-ae, MWG 0005001, 0100002-3, 


Ambio+Marc-i-ae, 0100001 


This type includes the composite population names in 
Number (2), whereby even beyond the type two of the toponymic 
mix roots from (1) recur, al- and mark-. 


Here you will find all the composite components from all over Central Europe and 
Toponymic roots spread from Italy to Great Britain. [382 

Much has been written about the Bavarian name in recent times, 

namely by W. Mayerthaler$, I. Reiffenstein' and H. Rosenfeld.x W. 

Mayerthaler establishes a new etymology found by 0. Kronsteiner. 

gie, «Pago Ivaro >*Pagivaro >x Pagivari etc., which represents the Bavarian ethnoge- 
nese, like her name, is particularly closely linked to Salzburg. I. Reiffenstein 
and H. Rosenfeld reject this proposal and support the 

essentially the traditional view that a compound of 

the Germanized tribe of the Celtic people of the Boii?, Boio-, germa- 

nic Baia- (Baio-, Bai-), and a hypothetical Germanic sub- 

stantiv warjöz 'men'. H. Rosenfeld once again spreads 

a large number of documents and concludes in particular that 

that a "bracket form Baia-wärjöz” from an "official *Baiahaim- 

warjoz” that the Bavarians simply took the men from 


Baiahaim (Bohemia) are, "with Baiahaim, the oldest from Bohemia 
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He also says that the evidence attests to several 

For centuries "the name Baiawari"; this is not entirely true, 

because *Baiawari is almost the only form that is found in the numerous texts by H. 
Rosenfeld does not appear in the documents printed, neither in the name 

men of the [333 people nor in the name of the country, and indeed writes 

H. Rosenfeld also wrote on the previous page "the traditional Baiovari". 


I. Reiffenstein sums it up succinctly: "The etymology of the Bavarian 

Name can be considered as clarified in principle since Kaspar Zeuß" (a. 1839): He 
belongs to the group of Germanic tribal names ending in *-warjoz; the 

The defining word of the compound is the early (before the transition from 

idg. o from germ. a) germanized form of the tribal name of the Celtic 

Bojer (lat. Boii), which is also in the name of Bohemia (lat. Boiohaemum, 
Beheim) is included.'? I. Reiffenstein also thinks, however, that the 

The name of Bavaria does not have to be formed in this way, but rather — as 
accordingly, the names of the Chattuarii, the Boruktuarii and the Rae- 

tobarii — directly containing the Germanic tribal name xBaia- 

could"; "a decision on whether xBaiawarjóz should be compared with *Baiahaim or 
with xBaia cannot be met." 


In my consideration of the name Bavaria, I will not, like H. 

Rosenfeld emphasizes that his approach is based on the large number of documents 
support for an interpretation, but would like, as in philology 

is also quite common, few examples, among them the lectiones 

difficillimae, at the centre of attention. 


The first evidence is in Jordanes, De origine actibusque Getarum (a. 

551), c. 280. H. Rosenfeld quotes the relevant passage with readings according to 
the edition by Th. Mommsen. To minimize the number of copying errors 

To keep the size as small as possible, I quote directly from a figure of the 
Position": 


Nam region illa suauorü - from oriente: báioras hab& - from occidente: 
francos. a meridie: bárgundiónes - a septemtrione thuringos - 


I understand it as follows: 'For that region of the Swabians has in 

East Bdioras, in the west Franconia, in the south Burgundy, in the north Thuringia 
ringer.' Political geography (of the middle of the 6th century [34]), the 

parallel structure of the passage and the syntax with the accusative ending -as 
force us to use bdioras as accusative plural Báioras of the tribal name 

mens of the Bavarians, which then in Latin in the nominative plural 

xMight have been Bdiorae. 


There is an equivalent to this form in the 10th century in the 


Designation of the country in Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, De caeremo- 
niis 2%: Bacovpy. 
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If you try to bring the two forms together and want 

They can be traced back to a Germanic name, which is due to the ai 
necessary, one must probably use an early Old High German 

*Baiüra. The length of the u would have been 

the positional lowering to o. In late antique Greek, 

u, long or short (written ov). In Latin, the u — 

possibly as a result of the perception of the Germanic initial 
zents — as short and in the course of the vulgar Latin 

schen vowel developments to o." 


This xBaiürá would be Bacodpy'* in Greek as the name of the country. 

in Latin *Baiorae as the name of the people. In the Latinization 

The insertion into the type of numerous names ending in -ae 

an, *Baiorae; for this the attested accusative Baioras would be regularly formed 
det." In Middle High German, xBaiürá, singular xBaiür, phonetic 

layered correctly Beire, singular Beier, also Beire lant, Beierlant (also 

with P-).? 


This view, which is satisfactory in many respects, is, however, 

two problems. The first problem is that from the beginning 

and there are also composite forms of the name everywhere. Various [385 
Editors of the work of Jordanes have Baibaros or Baiobaros." 

Venantius Fortunatus has Baiouarius (Nom. Sing.) and Baiuaria (the 
Country).? Konstantinos Porphyrogennetos, De administrando imperii, c. 30 
(10th century to 600-629), has Zayifapeia (namely the genitive Bayi- 
Bapeias)." JA Schmeller writes about the longer forms: 


Until about the 12th century, the forms 

Baiuuarii, Bagoarii, Bauguarii, Baucueri..., Bauocarii, Baugarenses, Bacua- 
renses etc. ... Around the XIIth century, with neglect of the i 

the forms Bauuarii, Bauuari, Bavari, Bavaria, bavaricus, bavarinus etc., 
from which not only the Romanic, but also the Slavic nations 

"their names for B ay er n have been formed." 


This problem of two ways of naming the Bavarians and Bavarians, on 
that the newer authors, if I have read correctly, no longer 

had already been noticed by K. ZeuB. I quote E. Fórstemanns 

brief presentation: 


Zeuss in his work on the origin of the Bavarians (1839) has demonstrated, 
that the old forms of the name Bayer are divided into two different series. 
fall, one of which, the compound form (native probably 


Baiawaras, Baiwaras etc.), more of the higher language, the poetry and 
the solemn tone of the documents and therefore handed down to us more often. 
has been made than the second, the derived one (indigenous Baiara etc.), which 
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which would have been the more common in the vernacular and in our 
sources is therefore rare. Zeuss has specifically drawn from manuscripts of the 
Munich Reich Archives collected numerous documents for both series." 


a“ 


Here, “derived” as a grammatical term, parallel to 
composed”; in any case, the view that 

the non-composite forms of the second row from the composite 

Forms of the first series are not acceptable. Of course 

seems to me that this is the probable native starting form. 

bene Baiawaras as little as H. Rosenfeld's Baiawari above [zg6. 

And the name form Baiara seems to me to have been brought into play only to distinguish be 
schen compound form and derived form a bridge to 

build; it comes in the long list of various documents so- 

are the only ones who do not say so.” But I completely agree with the view that 

that we are dealing with two different sets of names; I am speaking 

for the sake of brevity of long forms and short forms. 


Zu- 


A second problem is that the oldest German-speaking 

Attestations of the name of Bavaria, which, by the way, have always been 
are short-form and have i as the vowel in the second part, not o or u. 
This i is not a sign of leveling, because the evidence clearly shows 

the onset of late Old High German vowel reduction. For example, 

In the Kassel glosses of the 9th century, the German 

sche (Bavarian) language usage compared to Latin?, and 

While the Latin form of the name has the vowel a, the Bavarian 

Form i: 


Stulti sunt Romani, sapienti [sic] sunt Paioari. 
Tole sint Uualha, spahe sint Peigira. 
'The French are stupid, the Bavarians are clever.' 


The glosses Ager Noricus also belong to the 9th century 

peigirolant, Istrie peigira, Istria Paigira an." In all four examples, 

The g underlines the three-syllable structure of the Old High German name Bavaria: 
Paigira/Peigira may stand for phonetic [bai'ji'ra], later [bei'ji?ral] 

(with "$" for the syllable boundary). 


For the semi-vocalic i at the beginning of the second syllable, I see two 
possible explanations. Firstly, according to Holtzmann's theory, 

Tightening law from simple slip-i in the hiatus, so here 

[aix V > ai'jV] for subsequent vowels V.? Secondly, in this position it can iu^ 


especially as a transitional sound after the loss of another sound." 

I do not seem to be able to determine whether one of these cases is present. 
point of general historical phonology [337 one must nevertheless 

take into account that a hiatus as in the otherwise assumed 
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Baiira/Peiira, [bai'ira], usually a transitory phenomenon of 
short lifespan. The simplest solution seems to me to be 

to assume a compositional fugue; this would be in the Germanized 
Form lost, but still recognizable at the hiatus. I come down to 
this possibility back. 


By the way, the i in the second syllable of the Old High German Baiern-Na- 
mens a problem for every theory. This problem, as far as I can see, 

not addressed. For example, H. Rosenfeld says nothing about how he 

his hypothetical Baiawari to the actual Paigira. 

In my opinion, there is no way to do this. The work of K. Zeuß and E. Fór- 
stemann's naive assumption that Paigira was from the hypothetical 

schen *Baiawaras, *Baiwaras about the equally hypothetical *Baiara 

is certainly wrong. 


I myself do not have a compelling solution. In early German there is 

there is no way from u to i or vice versa. Perhaps xBaiüra and 

xBaiira already had duplicates when the name was recorded in German. 

If one follows the view that the Bavarian name ultimately derives from the Boier name, 
men, the name before Germanization would probably be xBoiura or. 

*Boiira; the diphthong oi, which did not exist in Germanic, 

had to be replaced by the most similar Germanic sound by sound substitution. 
ian diphthong, ai, and since there is short u in the corresponding 
corresponding position did not exist, it had to, if its quality was 

should be preserved, should be represented by a long u. - The 

Acceptance of such a duplicate form shifts the problem to the 

But perhaps the solution is to be found there. I come 

back to that. 


Finally, I would like to attempt a synthesis. The task is 

from the following parts. Firstly, the short and the long name form 

Secondly, a linguistic-historical summary 

The connection between both names and the name of the Boii people can be established. 
Thirdly, the name of Bohemia should be explained. Fourthly, all this should be 
happen without requiring immigration of Bavarians from Bohemia 

I offer the following solution. 


The land of the Boii was originally called xBoiura/xBoiira. This was a 

Compound. Its first component was the name of the Boii, its second 

The component was a noun meaning 'settlement', which was generalized 

mean — or pluralistically constructed or understood — also 'land' 

The -a was the one in Central European toponyms [3gg of all 

Kind of extremely frequent outcome." So I disassemble xBoiura/* Boiira following- 


as follows: xBoi-ur-a/xBoi*ir-a. This country included territories both 
north and south of the Danube, in what is now Bohemia and in the Bavarian 
part of today's Bavaria. As an indication that Boii also existed south 
the Danube, Boi(o)tro is considered to be "older attested than Boiodu- 
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rum", as Beiderbach or Beiderwies today a district of Passau." Hin- 

I may perhaps add as a new point of view that an old place name 

Bononia (Penzberg)? in what would later become Upper Bavaria at least not against 

the adoption of Boii in Bavaria sayings; because the Celts, who inherited the Etruscan 
sche Felsina as their residence and they were probably the ones who 

renamed the city Bononia were Boii. I think it is 

very likely that there are unofficial land plots in the area in question. 

ity names, because the Roman provincial names Noricum and Raetia 

are certainly not original in later Bavaria, but only through 

pre-Roman and Roman territorial expansion." 


The land of the Boii north of the Danube apparently had a different 

names. The compilation of the evidence by E. Férstemann", however, 

cannot clearly see what this was like. Strabo VII, 1 mentions the 

Name of a castle: Boviaiuov (variants Zoviaiftov, gg Boviaouor). 

Tacitus, Germania 28, has Boihemum.? Velleius Paterculus II, 109 has 

Boiohaemum (variant Boiohoemum); whether ae or oe here stands for monophthonic 

It is unlikely that it will be possible to determine with any certainty whether the syllak 
Ptolemy has the popular name Za:voya:cuza: (variants Benochemae, 

Baenochemae, Bawvovyaiuai, Bovoyatuat, Bwvoyaiuat);, "who after 

Ptol mentions the Suevi who emigrated from Bohemia to the southeast to the Carpathians. 
Baiuoi, ie Baiaiuoi."«' In E. Fórstemann's more recent evidence for the 

Country names and people names? are those with diphthongs 

descriptions a small minority. "One of the last German part of the 

The lacking form of the name for the country is found in the Baias of Geogr. 

Ravenn. (IV, 18), which probably comes from a Greek source 

originates from."? — Incidentally, as far as I can see, it is not stated anywhere which 
cher language the names referred to here belong to. In particular, 

Tacitus, after describing that the area between the 

Hercynian Forest and the rivers Rhine and Main once the Helvetians, 

which the Boii, both Gallic tribes, had held, even 

not clear from: manet adhuc boihemi nomen significatque loci veterem 

memoriam quamvis mutatis cultoribus, meaning something like 'Even today the 

Name Boihemum [?] and reminds of the ancient history of the area, ob- 

the inhabitants have probably changed.' Literally this probably means that 

the name Boihemum has been retained despite the new inhabitants, i.e. the 

time before this population change, but since previously 

Boii was mentioned, with a less strict interpretation the manet 

adhuc also only refer to Boi- and thus leave open whether Boihemum as 

The whole also belonged to the old history of the area or a 

represents newer education. 


Despite this diffuse evidence, there is agreement among name researchers 


ity that a Germanic name is expressed in these documents, 
That is, the Germanic tribes, who lived in the middle of the last millennium 
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began to conquer Central Europe at the turn of the century [399 and especially 
In the last century BC, the Boian regions north of the 

Danube, the land of the Boii was given the name *Baiahaima, which is 
xBai-a--haim-a, Why should they have given this name 

*Haim-a, later heim, means in the Continental Germanic 

by no means 'country' or 'home', but 'settlement, village'; it 

corresponds to the late Latin villa. Therefore, it is associated with countless 
Male with preceding compound elements to settlement names", but 

not to country names. H. Rosenfeld* tries to explain: 


Fortified oppida are typical for the Celts, even in Bohemia. 

Germanic neighbours or Germanic tribes penetrating into the Boii region. 
sen, which is an older name of the main settlement of the Boii (Boiodurum, 
Boiodunum or the like) in the second part by means of the word haim 
Germanized. ... A direct parallel to Boio-haim is that of Ptolemy 

called Tevpioxatuar 'oppidum of the Celtic Teurioi', so also here Ger- 
manization by replacing the Celtic root word with germ. haim. 


The problem, however, is that there is no mention of a "main settlement of the Boii" in 
Bohemia with one of the names suggested by H. Rosenfeld has nothing to do 

known; the only known Boiodurum, namely Boiotro, was in 

later Bavarians, in the northwestern tip of Noricum. 


I would therefore like to make a completely different assumption. I would like 
consider the possibility that the name xBoiura or *Boiira 

as composite *Boi+Ur-a or xBoi-Ir-a originally the whole Bojer- 

land, both Bohemia and the heartland of Bavaria, and that the 

Country name Baiahaima a partial loan translation of this Boian 

Settlement name for the north-eastern part of Boierland, Bohemia, 

represents, awarded by the Elbe Germanic tribes advancing southwards, 

while for the south-western part the Boian name continued as a loan name. 
existed, with only one change: the original 

Compound no longer understood as such, but as simplex — 

but preserving the original compositional structure 

based on three syllables. In this loan translation 

The Germanic tribes replaced the prefix *Boi- with Bai- or, as 

Anterior part of a compound, replaced by Bai-a-; *Ur- or *Ir- would have- 

ten they as the second compositional element with the meaning of their fo; word 
haim; and the -a they would have interpreted as a misunderstood name ending 
simply leave it standing, with the result that it is seen as the feminine output of a 
country name, then also as a plural sign. In 

In the Germanic understanding, *Boiura or *Boiira would be a name with 

meaning 'Boiersiedlungenland' — not a bad name for 


the land of the Boii. 
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Can we accept the view that the name xBoiura or xBoiira as 
Compound *Boi+Ur-a or *Boi+Ir-a meaning 'Boier-Sied- 
lung(-sland)' or 'Boier-Heim', further plausible 

bel? I think that this is possible. 


If you are looking for a noun ur- or ir- with the meaning 'settlement' 
or even, if you think of the Celtic Oppida, 'city', you will find in 

of Indogermania. But I have elsewhere" reasons 

for the view that Central Europe before Indo-Europeanization 

taken over by peoples whose languages are not related to today's 

were related to Basque, which is why I call them Basconian. The 

Name of the Boii and their country xBoiura or *Boiira could therefore be 
Celticisation of the region, with the result that they have so far 

were considered Celtic, while the Boii were actually only Celtic. 

ized Vascons, their country was only a Celticized Vascon region. In 

In this context, there are reasons to provide an explanation of the noun ur- 
or ir- meaning 'settlement' or 'city' and perhaps even 

to try to interpret the name Boii from the Vasconian language. 


It is fortunate that in the Basque language — as the surviving 

Branch of Vasconic - i and u in different dialects and even in 

one and the same dialect so freely that the er- 

appearance in L. Michelena's Fonética histórica vasca® a whole chapter 
is dedicated. Let us also attribute this property to the vasconi- 
dialect, from which the names xBoiura and xBoiira are derived 

were, we have the duality of the second compositional element — 

or the resulting suffixal name ending" - already explained. [392 


But that is not all. A characteristic feature of the Basque language is 

the intervocalic transition from -I- to -r-. It must be permitted to use the correspondinc 
speaking tendency also in the extinct Vasconic languages 

It is therefore quite possible that the 

the name xBoiura or xBoiira isolated ur- or ir- a Vasconian 

Noun ul- or il- meaning 'settlement' or 'city' 

lies. 


This consideration is now agreed with striking accuracy by a passage 

sage by A. Tovar": "In Iberian toponymy, the most important 

falling move the number of cities that have in their name an element ili 

have: Iluro, Ilerda, Elimberri, Ilici, several Iliberi, Ilorci, llurco, 

Ilipa, Ilipula, Iliturgi, Ilugo. This element seems to be derived from the Basque iri, 
uli, uri 'city', but its spread throughout southern and 

Eastern Spain and the northern side of the Pyrenees could simply be a cultural 
According to the Basque language structure, which in these 

points may also have applied to the rest of the Vasconia, 

Adjectives according to their reference noun, for example, according to A. 


Tovar, which occurs several times [liberi simply means 'new town' (cf. 
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Basque berri 'new'); but specifying compositional elements are opposed to their 
Base forward, so that Boier-Stadt should be called xBoi-«Ur-a, *Boi+Ir-a 

The name of the historical Boiotro or Boiodurum would be 

Boio+duru-m is formed in a similar way, also with a base of 

Meaning 'city', more specifically 'fortified city'. [393 


In addition to these short forms of the Bavarian name, the long forms 

As far as the above-cited multiple attested b-variants are concerned, it seems to me 
of Jordanes, Baibaros and Baiobaros, the lectiones difficiliores to 

I would therefore like to use the long form of the name of Bavaria as a 

Compound Bai(o)+bar-, in which Bai(o)- is the stem of the 

Germanized name of the Boii and bar- probably the one at JA Schmel- 

ler" is a noun bar, which means 'man', but not in 

biological sense, but with one or more social 

Functions." The name of the Baibaren or — with Romanesque sound change- 

del after merging into a simplex - Baiovari or, as we 

say today, Bajuwaren means either the same as Boii 

itself and would have been formed because the simple Boii is no longer 

was felt clearly enough, or it means 'Bear of the Boii', in 

one of the socially relevant uses of the word bar." 

This interpretation would create a parallel between the Bai(o)bari and the above 
Raetobarii mentioned in (2), which are accordingly 

Baren the Raeter may have traded. 


This parallelism of name formation supports the interpretation, especially 
especially if one considers that all considered two-part names 

Elbe Germanic people, so that perhaps a younger [394 Benen- 

ation method — compared to the simple older names like Franki, 

Swebi and Bardi — the Elbe Germanic peoples become visible." 


Finally, as for the name of the Boii itself, it seems to me 

the Basque language history. The name seems peculiar 

ically defective, as if a consonant had been omitted at the end of the root. 
Now, in the linguistic prehistory of Basque there is precisely one con- 
sonant between vowels repeatedly omitted, the nasal -n-®, a 

A characteristic that derives from the indigenous languages of the peninsula also 
the Portuguese has transmitted." Under the already mentioned assumption 
supposition that the name of the Boii originally came from a Vascon language 
it can be completed to «Boni (probably with a different ending, 

because the -i is certainly an effect of Latinization 

of the name). With this addition, the name makes it understandable why 

the Boii renamed Felsina Bononia after the conquest: They 

gave the city a name, as we often find in Gaul 

which was derived from their own tribal name, in this 

In this case, a traditional, ancient name that they got from Central Europe — 
Penzberg in Bavaria, Boulogne in France — brought with them: Bon-on- 
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ia, the Boii city. Derived from a Vascon root tbon-", 

The name could mean 'hill dweller'. In any case, Basque bona, 

mona? linguistically synonymous with buno, mun(h)a, muño 'hill' 

The bon name could originally have been a self-designation of the [395 
Vasconian shepherds of the low mountain ranges, with whom they 

the Indo-Europeans who farmed in the valley.x 


If the above considerations are correct, a strange 

achieved a satisfactory result in terms of its overall consistency: 

would not only be the oldest settlement names in Bavaria (Penzberg, Munich, 
Bischofsheim and many others) and river names (for example /sar) in 

Kern vaskonisch®, but also the population names, and among them 

just the old Bavarian self-designation Peigira, that is Bavaria. 


Notes 


* — First published in 1995 in: Sprachwissenschaft 20, 280-395. The new 
A summary was included in the publication. 


1. This is the edited version of the last part of a lecture on the explanation 
of Bavarian water, settlement and population names, which I 

on 24 October 1992 at the 20th Annual Conference of Austrian Linguists 

in Innsbruck. The remaining parts are in Vennemann 1993b 

The following section was written by the already very 

long article. I thank Angelika Lutz, Willi Mayerthaler and 

Hans-Friedrich Rosenfeld! for useful tips. 


2. See Bahlow [1965] 1985: s.vv. Frenke, Schwabach, and for Frankby, 
Frankley and Frankton (several times), Swaffham (several times), an old Suabi 
(Domesday Book, a. 1068) in England Ekwall [1960] 1991: s.vv. — E. Ek- 
walls interpretations are, in my opinion, unlikely and in any case 
inconsistent with the case. He attributes the Frank names to personal names. 
back, for example Frankton 'Franca's TUN'; but Swaffham reconstructs 

he as "OE Swaf-ham (or Sw@f-häm), whose first el[ement] is the tribal 

name Swefas in its stem form. The name means 'the HAM of the Swafas'. 

Swefas is 'Swabians', Suevi, Suebi &c. in early sources. Members of this 
tribe must have been among the early invaders of Britain. The el. Swaf- in 
OE per. ns. is the tribal name." Why are the Frank and Swaf 

names treated differently? And why are Suebi 

among the invaders, while Franks — the emerging 

Continental power on the opposite coast — with much larger 

probably had a hand in it (see J. Campbell 

1982: 37-38)? I consider this approach of the onomastics, due to as- 
sociative place name interpretations to judge real history or to 
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construct, methodologically in the case of England for just as questionable 

as in the case of Bavaria (cf. Vennemann 1993b: note 24). In the presentations 
of the Germanic invasion of Britain (Gildas, Beda, Anglo-Saxon 

In the German chronicle, neither the Franconian nor the Swabian name appears. 
For the structure of the Lower Rhine matron names and the toponymic 

ical basis of almost all of these names my articles 1993a, 1993c, 1994b, 
1995b. i 


For some of the matron names the corresponding settlement name is known 
(see the compilation in my article 1993c, section 4). So 

also with the first three of the above selected composite names: The 
The first belongs to Verken, the second to Pier, the third to Euenheim. 


About Bard- my article 1993b, here chapter 3, section 5. See in 

rest of Bahlow 1985: sv Lengerich to Lang-, sv Marbach to Mark. sv 
Aller to Al-, sv Mahnen to Man(n)-, sv Bahra to Bar-. Of these 

Bard- is not only found in Basque toponyms — or toponyms of the 

Basque Country — but also Mark- (Michelena 1973: 126, no. 432; 

Lemoine 1977: 251), Bar- (Michelena 1973: 66-67, No. 133; Lemoine 

1977: 63, 222, 239). In the case of Man-, the proof is problematic, since intervo- 
kalisches n in Basque was generally omitted; perhaps some of the 

Mafi names (in Michelena 1973: 124-125, no. 423) or Maa, Mano (in 
Lemoine 1977: 251) is relevant. — Only Raeto- could be a special case. 
But this is probably the one-part folk name. The 

The origin of the Raeti, their language and their name are unknown (cf. 
The Little Pauly 1979: sv). 


Mayerthaler 1984: 7-72. 

Reiffenstein 1987: 1333-1341. 
H.Rosenfeld 1987: 1305-1332. 

For this see Der Kleine Pauly: sv Boi. 


»With the secondary tone on the last part. This preserved the 

Pause for thought for -haim introductory fugue vowel and thereby prevented 

the ai before w was changed to é according to the rule" (H. Rosenfeld 1987: 

1316). This seems to me to be too finely spun, because the rule of Old High German 
cal monophthongization only applies to simplicities. — On the "bracket form" 
himself see also Reiffenstein (1987: 1335): "As is well known, K. Zeuß had 

the etymology of his Marcomannic hypothesis (origin of the Bavarians - Mar- 


komannen from Böhmen) by using xBaía-warjoz as a bracket form 
from xBaíahaim-warjoz." 


ZeuB [1839] 1857. 
Reiffenstein 1987: 1335. 
Reiffenstein 1987: 1336. 


Reiffenstein 1987: 1337. 


See this in Reindel (1988: 58). W. Mayerthaler has inspired me in the discussion 


sion of my lecture, kindly pointed out that 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


31. 


32. 
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the passage here reads differently than it is usually rendered. — The d 
in burgundiones has a t-stroke like a t, as if to- 

only t (or z, as in the reading burgundzones) should have been written 
should. 


In E. Fórstemann [1913-1916] 1967: sv BOJ (1. Col. 515). 
For this see Weinrich 1969: 39 , 175-176. 


In classical Greek, after p there would not be 7, but (long) a; but 

This rule does not apply in late antiquity. For the pronunciation of the 
stantinopel Sturtevant 1940: 8 28. Ob a: in the name Bacovpy monophthon- 
gisch, [e] (Sturtevant 1940: 8 49), or — in the hiatus — diphthongically 
I cannot determine why this was the case; the latter is supported by the 
understood relationship to the form Dayifapeia (see below). 


If - in the context of Gothic history - Gothic forms for the Bavarian 
names are to be used as intermediaries, the corresponding Gothic 

Accusative ending in -ans, which in Vulgar Latin also has the ending 
-as would have resulted. The nominative would then have ended in -6s, 


7 in Kon- 


presumably 


for which Old High German -à, later -a, is correct. 


Numerous examples can be found in Schmeller [1872-1877] 1985: I. 1. Sp. 
218-224). See also H. Rosenfeld 1987: 1313. 


H.Rosenfeld 1987: 1308. 


H. Rosenfeld 1987: 1311. For baiouarius see also the illustration in K. 
Reindel (1988: 58). 


Fórstemann 1967: sv BOJ, II. Sp. 515; Schmeller 1985: I. 1. Sp. 224). 
Schmeller 1985: I. 1. Col. 222-223. 


Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 512. 


Only one Baiaria for the country name (Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Sp. 
512) comes close to it. 


Brown 1962: 9, 163. 
H.Rosenfeld 1987: 1313. 


The same applies to the other diphthongs. Compare Old High German ei 'egg' (Nom.), but 
before the e of the genitive eiies, that is [eixjes], plural eigir [ei'jir], tou 'Tau 
(precipitation)', genitive touues [touxues]. 


This unusual sound is generally w; cf. Braune/Eggers 1987: 

§ 117. But w is improbable in this position, because 

ai preceding a demonstrably fallen w is monophthongized to é, 

for example Goth. saiwala, OHG séula, séla; ibid., $ 110, note 1. 


The element -ur- resembles the suffix in Lig-ur-ia, Bit-ur-ig-es, Cad-ur-ci 
and some other country and people names, but it is about 

to -us-, so that one can, without reason, also find a rhotacism in the 

I would therefore like to mention the names discussed here. 

Look for a solution in another direction. 

On this phenomenon, see my article 1993b: 462, note 125, and 

1994d: 238-239, 259-261. 
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See Ubl 1982: 81. 


The reference to the preservation of the name Boi(o)tro as Beider- in Bei- 
derbach I owe Hans-Werner Eroms (by letter). According to H. Rosenfeld 
(1987: 1306) "was the Celtic city mentioned by Ptolemy in 140 AD. 

Oppidum Boiodurum probably a fortress built by Boii, the 

Predecessor of the Roman and Bavarian Passau; their name lives on in the 
first part of Beiderbach (near Passau)." In H. Ubi (1982: 81) 

It says: "The place name Boiotro has remained until today in the name of the 
stream at the site." — Whether from the numerous other Bai-, Bay- and 

Nearby places in Bavaria and beyond, some etymologically belong here 

I cannot determine why. 


See Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 12. 

Little Pauly 1979: s.vv. Bononia 1, Boi. By the way, Bononia is located on 
a river called Renus, like the Bonna of Germany. The hamlet 
Bononia/Penzberg has never had the significance of its namesakes 

reached; if I see it correctly, it is not due to a Renus either. 

Little Pauly 1979: s.vv. Noricum, Raeti/Raetia. 

Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 510-512. 

Namely boihemi nomen, along with similar readings of most transcriptions 
Only W (Vindobonensis sn 2960) has a reading with ae, boiihaemi 

onem [sic]. See Winterbottom and Ogilvie 1975: 51. 

The Historia Romana is known only from the first edition of a since lost 
Manuscript known; cf. Der kleine Pauly 1979: sv Velleius 2. The 

Diphthong spelling can be traced back to the original, but also to the Codex unicus 
or belong to the editor (as is probably the case with Tacitus, 

Vienna transcription). For the change from ae and oe to e and e respectively, see Sturtevé 
1940: 8 134, 138 b. 

Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 511. 

Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 511-512. 

Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 510. 

See H. Rosenfeld 1987: 1306. 

See Fórstemann 1967: II. 1. Col. 1174-1190. 

H.Rosenfeld 1987: 1306. 

Namely in Articles 1993b and 19944. 


Michelena [1977] 1990: Chapter 3. 


The phenomenon is also evident in Central European topo- 
nymen. A special application can be found in Vennemann 1995b, Ab- 


section 10 ,,Striking u-vocalization of the toponymic suffixes within- 
half of the matrons' names". 


Michelena 1990: Chapter 16. 
Tovar 1977a: 105. 


A. Tovar continues: "a derivation from the name Ur in Chaldea, 
which of course neither constitutes linguistic unity nor the identity of the Basque 


53. 


54. 
55. 


56. 
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ic with Iberian, for which it previously served as evidence and 

thanks to the authority of Wilhelm von Humboldt ... a question that has hardly been raisec 
scientific dogma." A connection with 

I do not believe that the city of Ur itself, but it is possible that the word for 

*City' in Iberian and Basque (and then perhaps also in the Middle 

European Vasconic) is a loanword from a Semitic-related 

used language; for example, in Akkadian älu(m) means ‘city, 

settlement, locality' (Riemschneider 1992: 254). But this possible 

Further explanatory frameworks play no role above. 


This is also likely to be a loanword from a Semitic 

related language: In Akkadian, duru(m) means “wall, 

fortified settlement' (Riemschneider 1992: 257). Incidentally, 

the -dünum, which is also common in Celtic settlement names, 

which comes from Old Irish dün 'castle, fortified town', Welsh din 'castle' and English. 
town 'city', German fence is probably identical; in Akkadian it is dunnunu 

‘strongly fortified' (from danänu(m) 'to be strong, to be firm', from dannu(m) "strong, 
attached', Riemschneider, 1992: 257). With numerous loan words from 

the Basque and Semitic related languages in 

My article deals with the Indo-European languages of Central Europe 

1995c. — Among the Celtic oppida that caught the attention of the Romans, 

It is likely that these are the Duru(m) and Dünum sites of the Celts and 

perhaps also the *Ur- and xIr-settlements. 


Schmeller 1985: I. 1. Col. 253-254. 


The meaning varies between 'free man' as in Baron and 
(interest-)dependent man' as in Barschalk. Even in the designation of the 


Barschalken it is not clear (quite apart from the fact that not entirely 
It is certain that this is the same etymon and not, for example, 

play around the adjective bar-); because this group - it is mainly 
mainly the Romanic people of Bavaria — serfs such as 

Free, poor and wealthy people. See Dopsch 1998: 49 and Mayer- 

thaler 1984: 37, note 33. 


If one assumes that bar- here originally referred to the autochthonous population 
ation of Bavaria, which in prehistoric times was under the BotmaBig- 
ity of the Celtic Boii, Bai(o)baros would originally mean 'the 

People of the Boii'. That could explain why this is not the case. 
drawing that the Bavarians used for themselves, but rather a 

Foreign term used by the Romans, while vice versa the 

Bavarians, who call themselves by the connotation-free short name 
were not afraid to call the Romans Barschalken, that is, actually 

ly 'slaves of the bears'. We would then have a developing in time- 

of and abolishing system of dependencies, reflected in the population 
Names Boier — Bai(o)-Bar- — Bar-Schalk. 
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In this context with a naming practice, it seems to me that 

certain advantage of this etymology of the long form of the Bavarian name 
The other newer etymology, *Pago Ivaro > * Pagivaro > 

*Pagivari etc., found by 0. Kronsteiner and W. Mayerthaler (1984) 

has justified in detail, does not correspond to the naming practice of the Ale- 
men who, according to W. Mayerthaler, defeated the ruling Germanic 

ian population. The ethnogenetic argument 

W. Mayerthaler's remains unaffected by my etymology, since the Aleman- 

in the Salzachgau (Pagus Iuvavensis) the name of the Bavarian 

But a compulsion to this localization 

falls into my approach, and that may, if you think of Boi(o)tro or 

also thinks about Regensburg's promotion, can be an advantage. 


Michelena 1977: Chapter 15. A transparent example is Latin coróna, Basque. 
koroa *crown' (1977: 300). 


Port. coroa 'crown'. 


Little Pauly 1979: s.vv. Bononia 1, Boi. 


Of course not from Latin bonus 'good', because this appears in Old Latin as duonus, 
alter duenus, cf. also bene (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv). 


In today's language, the meaning of bona has been reduced to 'skin 
bung, pustule' narrowed. 


Agud/Tovar (since 1989, so far 5 fascicles, up to iloza): sv 


This original relationship between the Vascons and the Indo-Europeans is 
Appendix to my article 1994b. 


As in my article 1993b for the river names further in detail in 
19944 shown. 


9. German kingfisher, Greek halkyón, English 
alder: A study in Old European Etymology* 


For Ludwig Lutz on his 77th birthdayx 


Abstract 


The names Gm. Kingfisher "ice-bird" and OE isearn "ice-eagle" of the kingfisher 
(Alcedo atthis ispida) are unexplained: The bird is named in most other languages 
for its easily observed and indeed conspicuous way of hunting by diving from 

trees or from a hovering flight, an activity which can not be carried out when the 
rivers and lakes are frozen. The Germanic name of the bird is explained by means 

of Basque iz- 'water' and arrano 'eagle' as an Old European metaphor *is+afano 
"water-eagle", i.e. 'kingfisher'. Gk. halkyón 'kingfisher' is on this model recon- 
structured as xal-kuwon’s "water-owl". The same first constituent is shown to occur 
in English alder, PGmc. xaluz/'alizo (Alnus glutinosa), whose literal meaning is re- 
constructed as "water tree". These etymologies are presented as evidence for the 
contention that Vasconic languages were once more widespread than historical 
Basque. 


9.1. German Kingfisher 
9.1.1. German and Germanic names of the kingfisher 


The Ger. name Eisvogel', literally "ice-bird", of the bird which in English is 
called kingfisher, poetically halcyon, appears to have an easily explained 
name, but upon closer inspection it becomes clear that the designation does 
not fit the bird, and an origin or interpretation of the name by popular ety- 
mology becomes probable. Other German names of the bird are: Kónigs- 

fischer "king-fisher", [114 Ufer-, Wasser- or Seespecht ("bank-, water-, sea- 


woodpecker", Eisengart "iron-(gart)", Martinsvogel "Martin's-bird" 
(Brehm 1867: IV.161). 


The bird is described in the OED as "a small European bird (Alcedo 

ispida) with a long cleft beak and brilliant plumage, feeding on fish and 
aquatic animals which it captures by diving." It has no particular connection 
tion to ice. Names of the bird in most other languages make reference to its 
distinguishing ability of hunting in water (as does the common English 
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name'), for example Fr. martin-pécheur (pécheur 'fisher')', Span. martin 
pescador or martin cazador or martin zambullidor (pescador 'fisher', 

cazador 'hunter', zambullidor 'diver'), Galic. picapeixe "fish-picker" (be- 
sides martifio peixeiro and sanmartifio), Latv. zivju zenitis "little fish" 
pecker" (zivju 'fish', dzenitis 'little woodpecker', diminutive of dzenis 
*woodpecker'), Spanish guardarrio "river guard". As a matter of fact, ice is 
the aggregate in which the bird would not be able to carry out its distinctive 
guishing activity.* Therefore, to call it "ice-bird" would be a lucus a non 
lucendo type of etymology. This was acceptable in antiquity and the middle 
ages but is ruled out in modern etymology. Clearly the German name of the 
bird requires an explanation.? 


An older Germanic name of the bird is preserved in Old English as 

isearn (isern, isern) 'halcyon, kingfisher' (Clark Hall and Meritt 1960: 

sv). Breaking of xa into ea in Old English shows that this vowel was ac- 
cented.? This in turn is evidence that the word was a compound consisting 

of is and earn. These words mean 'ice' and 'eagle' in Old English. There 
fore, to a speaker of Old English the designation of the kingfisher literally 
meant "ice eagle". 


The older Germanic name is also preserved in Old High German, 

namely as isarno, isarn, isaro, isar (Kóbler 1994: s.vv.). The Old High 
German forms, too, show the compound character of the word, although in a 
different way: The variation of -arn and -aro is precisely the same as that 
of the independently existing Old High German nouns arn, aro 'eagle'. 

Thus to a speaker of Old High German, also, the words for the kingfisher 
literally meant “ice-eagle”. 


These older Germanic names for the kingfisher do not seem to be more 
enlightening than the German name Eisvogel. If anything they are even 

more obscure, because not only does the kingfisher have nothing to do with 
ice, it is not precisely an eagle either: The European kingfisher is only 
slightly bigger than a sparrow. Clearly the Germanic names, too, require an 
explanation. [15 


The variation observed for the Old High German 'eagle' word also oc- 

curs cross-dialectally, compare Go. ara 'eagle' (only as nom. plur. arans), 
ON orn (alongside ari) 'eagle' (cf. Lehmann 1986, de Vries 1962). It there 
fore has to be attributed to Proto-Germanic. There must have occurred two 


related names for the same bird, a vocalic stem (originally a u-stem, as 
shown by Old Norse), tarnuz, and an n-stem, taré(n)/tard(n), xaren-/ 
taran-/'arun-, the latter with the usual dialectal variation. Old High Ger 
man in addition developed a second n-stem -arno which is, however, only 
attested for the compound, isarno, not for the simplex. The problem of 
there existing two different but clearly related nouns meaning 'eagle' in 
Germanic, one vocally derived from a root *arn-, the other consonan- 
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tally derived from a root xar-, is independent of the problem of the cor- 
responding x*is-compounds. I will return to it below. 


In Old High German a certain development of the old name can be ob- 
served: Beside the cited forms there occur the extended forms is not clear 
and isanfogal, compounds based on OHG fogal 'bird' and showing OHG 

isarn, isan 'iron' as a specifier. Two interpretations offer themselves. 


9.1.2. First interpretation of the Germanic names of the kingfisher 


In the first interpretation the "iron-bird" meaning is original to the Ger- 
manic name, This implies that the original structure of the word was that of 
a derivational simplex, because the name would be derived from the Ger- 
manic simplex noun *isarna- 'iron'. It further implies that the derivative 
isarn- (probably an n-stem) 'the iron one' was reanalyzed as a compound 
xist+arn- (probably still at first an n-stem) "ice-eagle" in an act of popular 
etymology, both in pre-Old English and in pre-Old High German, which 

would in particular explain the Old High German second n-stem isarno, ie 
*isxarnó(n). The switch to the vocalic declension and to the primary n-stem 
declension would then have to be interpreted as the effect of attraction by 
the independently existing simplex 'eagle' nouns. 


The interpretation that the "iron-bird" meaning may be original is given 

by Kluge/Seebold (1989: sv Eisvogel). One problem with this interpreta- 

tion is that it leaves the original designation of the bird as 'the iron one' 
unexplained, unless one considers the visual appearance of the bird 

reason for its name, a suggestion which I have not found in the Literature. 
One remark which could be interpreted this way is the following: "The plumage 
is rich but smooth, worn but sturdy, beautifully colored, 

metallic above, silky below [116 shiny, ... the upper side green-blue, the 
Underside yellow-brown" (Brehm 1867: IV.161).' But then this same author 
says: "One of the most magnificent, often described in legends and fairy tales, 
For the love of the most magnificent bird of our continent, a numerous family 
received the very inappropriate name of kingfisher, because the by far larger 
The largest number of these light-billed birds live in the warm 

Belt of the earth and knows nothing of ice and winter" (1867: 158)? This 
author was apparently convinced that the bird was named for its acquain- 
dance with ice and winter. But this is not a plausible idea because many 


other birds are acquainted with ice and winter, and yet they are not called 
"jce birds". No reason besides the linguistic one is given by Kluge/Seebold 
(1989) for the suggestion that the "iron-bird" meaning may be original. On 
the contrary, the article ends, "Naming motif and word history in 
individual unclear." 
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9.1.3. Second interpretation of the Germanic names of the kingfisher 


In the second interpretation the "ice-eagle" meaning is original to the Ger- 
manic names. This implies that the original structure of the words was that 
of compounds, *istarnuz and xis«arófn) "ice-eagle", if I may use both for 

the vocalic and for the consonantal stem that variant of the nominative sin- 
gular which underlies the OHG forms of the names. It further implies that 

the compound *is+arnuz "ice-eagle" was reanalyzed, perhaps by contami- 

nation with tis+tard(n) "ice-eagle", as a derivative tisarnd(n) "the iron one" 
of the noun xisarna- 'iron' in an act of popular etymology in pre-Old High 
English. 


9.1.4. Comparison of the two interpretations 


It seems to me that the second interpretation has an advantage over the first: 
It permits an explanation of the OHG forms isarnfogal and isanfogal in a 
straightforward way as reflecting an innovation, rather than as compounds 
somehow encapsulating a form of the name that had already been sup- 

planted by the compound analysis. The new derivative xisarnd(n) "the iron 

one" had the fine property of relating the bird's name to an appellative in a 
straightforward way; but differently from the compounds *istarnuz and 
*istaró(n) "ice-eagle", it may not have been sufficiently specific in order to 
refer unambiguously to a species of birds. By adding the head-noun fogal 
'bird' this deficiency was healed: isarnfogal "iron-bird" is an adequate 

name for the kingfisher. To be sure, the bird has no more to do with iron 

than with ice; but at least it was no longer an "eagle". [17 


The addition of a clarifying generic head-noun to an old name usually 

shows that the old name standing by itself was becoming obfuscate to the 
language users. Within the second interpretation, two factors may be as- 
sumed to have worked together to bring about this obfuscation in early old 
High German: 1) the fact that the old compound was called "ice-eagle" was not 
very descriptive of its referential object; 2) the fact that a simplex of pre- 
cisely the same segmental build-up as the compound isarn "ice-eagle" 

existed in the language, namely isarn 'iron'; and 3) the fact that the new 
simplex name apparently did not manage to oust the other names, so that 
isarno actually entered into a competition with the shorter compounds- 
turning-simplexes isarn (the old u-stem), isaro (the old n-stem), and isar 
(an apocopated variant of isaro). This set of four words or word forms was 
probably too close to the simplex isarn 'iron' itself to remain useful for 
designating the bird. Adding the head-noun -fogal remedied this deficiency. 


That the association with the simplex isarn 'iron' had indeed been made 
in Old High German is shown by the further development of the word as 
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reflected in isanfogal, compare the following regular development of the 
iron word in German: Early OHG isarn » Later OHG isan » MHG isen » 
NHG iron. 


Both interpretations permit an explanation of the German form of the 

name, Kingfisher, namely of its OHG ancestor isfogal (cf. also MHG is- 
vogel): In the first interpretation, after the simplex isarno "the iron one" 
had been reanalyzed as a compound is+arn, istaro "ice-eagle", the semantic- 
tically awkward arn, aro 'eagle' could be replaced by the semantically 

more adequate fogal 'bird'. In the second interpretation, the same replace 
ment was possible already in the original compound structure, is+ 

aro "ice-eagle", resulting in isfogal "ice-bird". However, the second inter- 
Pretation permits an even better explanation of isfogal "ice-bird", namely as 
a contamination of the co-existing istarn "ice-eagle" and isarn+fogal 

"iron bird". 


Despite its advantages, the second interpretation also has a flaw: It leaves 
the original meaning of the name, "ice-eagle", unexplained, exactly as that 
first interpretation does not account for the meaning "the iron one". There- 
fore something is likely to be wrong with both interpretations. [18 


9.1.5. Toward an etymology for the Germanic names of the kingfisher 


I propose that the error in the above attempts at explaining the German and 
Germanic names of the kingfisher is the hidden assumption that the oldest 
Germanic names, *is+tarnuz and xist+tard(n) "ice-eagle", are native words 
and are thus made up of constituents correctly interpretable within Ger- 
manic. This assumption is not valid. The names may be just as easy 

loan words. Names of "natural" animals, i.e. animals not playing a role in 
the husbandry of newcomers, are often taken over from the autochthonous 
population. A well-known pair of words illustrating this would be coyote 
and dog in American English.' Since in my view the languages of Central 
Europe before the advent of the Indo-Europeans were Vasconic, ie, related 
to Basque (cf. Vennemann 1993b, 1994b, 1994d, 1995c), the language in 
which to look for an explanation would be Basque. 


Basque, who has only been attested in writing since the 16th century, 

has lost much of its native vocabulary under the influence of neighboring 

and superstratum languages, especially Latin and the Romance languages. 

The word for the kingfisher is a case in point: Bq. martin arrantzale or 
martinarrantzale (arrantzale 'fisher', from arrain, arran- 'fish', arrantza 
'fishing').'° Clearly martin arrantzale is in its first part a loan-word from 


French (martin) and/or Spanish (martin), in its second part a loan transla- 
tion of Fr. pécheur and/or Span. pescador (see section 9.1.1 above). Two 
Questions arise: What was the name in Basque before the Romance 
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name was borrowed? And: Why was the second part of the Romance com- 

pound not also simply borrowed, as was the first? I would like to propose 
two reconstructions which will have to be evaluated not only in relation to 
the form and meaning of the Germanic name but also in relation to the 
second of these two questions. The two reconstructions are designed to 
match the first and the second interpretations of the Germanic word and its 
development in German. 


9.1.6. The first etymology for the Germanic names 


The first etymology says that the Vasconic name was derived from Vasc. 
*isarn- 'splendor, sparkle', preserved in Bq. izarne 'splendor, sparkle' 
(Lópelmann 1968: sv isarne"') and izarniatu 'to shine, to sparkle' (de Az- 
kue 1984). The name "the sparkling one" was given the bird for its "bril- 
liant plumage” (OED).? When the name passed into Germanic, its base 

was naturally identified with Gmc. xisarna- 'iron'. The rest of the account 
is that [1,9 given as the first interpretation above (cf. section 9.1.2). This 
etymology does not answer the second question concerning the Basque 

name of the bird: A pre-Basque simplex *isarn- would easily have been 
replaced by a foreign expression in Basque without a trace of the original 
word. 


9,1.7. The second etymology for the Germanic names 


The second etymology says that the Vasconic name of the kingfisher was a 
noun + noun compound *is+araNo * [is.araNo]", consisting of the specifier 
tis- 'water' which survives as Bq. iz- *water'", and the head xaraNo? 'ea- 
gle' which is still arrano 'eagle ' in Basque.' 


At this point the reader will notice a peculiar coincidence: The word 
fragment arran- occurs in Basque as part of two semantically different 
words, in the noun arrano 'eagle' and as a derivational base in words de- 
rived from the noun arrain 'fish'." When the inherited Vasconic name (of 
this second reconstruction) was ousted from Basque by the Romance 

'fisher' word, this coincidence led the Basque speakers to preserve the ar- 
ran- part of the name as the exact equivalent of Fr. péch- and Span. pesc, 
and to complete the word in their own language as arrantzale *fisher'. Now 
any attempt to preserve the old specifier as Bq. iz- 'water' had to remain 
unsuccessful, because *izarrantzale "water-fisher" would have been unac- 
ceptably redundant. Therefore, since arrantzale 'fisher' by itself was not 


specific enough as a bird's name, the iz- part of the old name was not 
simply dropped but was replaced by the Romance word martin, in disre- 
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gard of the fact that in the Romance compounds martin is head-noun, 

whereas in the Basque compound martinarrantzale the corresponding part 

is specifier, so that the literal meaning of the Basque word is not "fisher- 
Martin" as in French and Spanish but "Martin-fisher" or “Martin's-fisher", 
which is structurally parallel to Ger. Martinsvogel and Eng. kingfisher 

(1440 Kyngys fyschare, 1797 king's-fisher, cf. the OED). One will notice 

even before its completion that this account does answer the second question- 
tion concerning the Basque name of the bird, namely why it is that the 

second component of the Basque compound is a loan translation rather than 
simply a loan word. 


Is xisafaNo "water-eagle" credible as a name of the kingfisher? I think 

it is. It describes the bird by reference to its conspicuous activity: 1) The 
kingfisher dives for its prey like the most prominent of predatory birds, the 
eagle; however, (2) it does not do so over land but over and into the water. 
This [129 is a perfect metaphor for the little bird, as far as metaphors go." 
That Vasconic was suited for metaphoric names of this kind is also suggested 
gested by the Basque word izurde 'dolphin', which is best explained as a 
compound of the same iz- 'water' and Bq. urde 'pig' and which must be an 

old formation because iz- does not occur in Basque as a free noun any more 
but only inside compounds. "Water-pig" for 'dolphin' and "water-eagle" 

for 'kingfisher' are structurally and semantically parallel. From a later 
Germanic point of view they are kenningar. They may reflect an ancient 
European naming type. For the kingfisher in particular, there are the parallel 
lel (although somewhat less poignant) Basque formations using the common 
Basque noun for 'water': 


uroilo "water-hen", 'coot, kingfisher' (oilo 'hen') 
urxoxo "(little) water-blackbird"", *kingfisher'?! 
urxorigorri "water-redbird"", 'kingfisher' (Lópelmann 1968) 


urzori "water-bird", 'kingfisher'" 


The following are some further examples illustrating the formation type; 
the first is from de Azkue (1984), the others are from Lópelmann (1968): 


urtxakur "water-dog", (1) 'poodle', (2) 'otter' (txakur 'dog') 
urtxori "water-bird", 'water wagtail' ((t)xori xbird') 
urxahal **water-calf", 'seal' (xahal 'calf') 
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uharts "water-bear", 'pike' (uh- 'water', (h)arts 'bear') 
urotso, ugotso "water-wolf", 'pike' (ug- 'water', otso 'wolf') 


Such compounds are, of course, quite common in the Germanic languages 
too. For example, with water English has the metaphorical name water 
bear, water hen, water thrush, and a few others; with sea: sea cow, sea 
lion, sea elephant, sea dog, sea horse, sea hare, sea mouse, and many 
more. In the domain of bird's name metaphors, the sea raven is not a ra- 
"ven," and the sea robin is not even a bird." The productivity of the format 
tion type is seen, also in the domain of aquatic animals, in the German 
(originally Low German and Dutch) renaming of the seal (ON selr, OE 
seolh, OHG selah(o), MHG sel(e)) as seal "sea-dog" (probably with 

some folk-etymological support from also attested intermediate Seelhund, 
cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989). [121 


n 


What happened when the Vasconic word tis+afaNo "water-eagle" was 

borrowed into Germanic? The first part was naturally equated with that 
nearly homophonous Germanic noun is- 'ice', and xafaNo 'eagle' was bor- 
rowed as Gmc. *arano (or xaranu or xarana, if the change of short xo into 
a is assumed to be very old). When the Germanic noun xar-n- ‘eagle, large 
bird of prey' (cf. the reconstruction by Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv Aar), or 
rather pair of nouns *arnuz and xarófn) [etc.], was established in the lan- 
Guage, the second part of the borrowed compound was equated with these 
appellatives and participated in their variation, which yielded the com- 
pounds *is+tar-n-, namely *iscarnuz and *is+aröfn) [etc.] "ice-eagle".? 
This was a near-perfect match of its etymon phonologically but a poor one 
match semantically: The wonderful Vasconic metaphor was destroyed by 

the change of aggregate as Vasc. xis- 'water' became Gmc. tis- ; 


ice'. 
Later the compound *is+ar-n- "ice-eagle" began becoming opaque by 

univerbation and association with *isarna- 'iron', and the hyperonym fogal 
'bird' was used as a head yielding *isarn+fogal and *is+fogal, as described 
in the second interpretation (section 9.1.3) above, with results whose re- 


flexes have survived for more than a thousand years, in particular as NHG 
Kingfisher. 


9.1.8. The prehistoric basis for the loan-word adaptation 


One may ask why the reconstructed Vasconic name and its corresponding 
parts in Basque are here assumed to be so extremely similar to the Ger- 
manic explananda, both in the first and in the second etymology. The an- 
swer is that not only the Germanic name of the kingfisher, but also the 
various Germanic constituents entering into the names in the two etymolo- 
gies are loan-words. 
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1) Gmc. tisarna- 'iron' (together with Celtic *isarna- 'iron') is a bor- 
rowing from varieties of Vasconic in which the name of the metal was de- 
rived from the same base as Bq. izarne 'splendor, sparkle' and izarniatu 'to 
shine, to sparkle' (cf. the detailed account in Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 
7, section 6.3). 


2) Gmc. tisa- 'ice' is a borrowed Vasconic word which is itself based 
on Vasc. xis- 'water', cf. Bq. izotz 'frost, ice' (see Vennemann 1997a for a 
more detailed account). 


3) Vasc. xafaNo (Bq. arrano) 'eagle' and Gmc. *ar-n- (ie tarnuz and 

xarö(n) [etc.]) 'eagle' are the same word. One possibility is that the Vas 
conic word was borrowed by Germanic (as well as some other Indo-Euro- 

pean [122 languages, cf. Kluge/Seebold: sv Aar). Another possibility is that 
both the Vasconic and the Germanic (rather Indo-European) words are 
loan-words from an Atlantic language, ie a prehistoric Western European 
language related to Semitic (Vennemann 1995c); compare Akkad. arü 'ea- 

gle'* (von Soden 1965), nom. plur. aranu, gen acc. plur. aräni, nom. dual 
arän, gen./acc. dual arine, adv. aránis 'like eagles' (von Soden 1969: 8 60). 


It is the second possibility in (3) which is exceptionally well suited to 
explain the strange stem variation in Germanic": A nom. sing. form 

xaru(n) in the giving Atlantic language, together with oblique forms of the 
structure xarVn-, would suggest an n-stem to the Germanic borrowers. On 

the other hand, a nom. sing. xaru(n) together with a nom. plur. xarVnu of 
the giving language could, under the impression of an initial accent which 
Germanic borrowed from the Vasconic substratum (cf. Vennemann 1994d: 

here chap. 6, sections 7.6 and 8.4), also suggest a vocalic stem xarnu- to the 
Germanic borrowers. The Atlantic input would have been distinctive as to 
inherited Indo-European class membership but suggestive of several possi- 
bilities; "small wonder that more than one solution is in evidence." 


9.2. Greek alkyón, halkyón 'kingfisher' 
9.2.1. Gk. alkyon 'kingfisher' 


In this section, I would like to briefly look at the etymology of English 
halcyon 'kingfisher (poet.)'. This word, needless to say, is borrowed from 
Latin", which itself borrowed it from Greek. The Greek word alkyón has 

no modern etymology, so that it, too, has to be assumed to be a loan-word, 
although from an unknown source (Frisk 1973-1991: sv dAKua@y; see also 
Thompson 1936: sv). 


Gk. alkyón may, like the Germanic word for the kingfisher, be a bor- 
rowing from a Vasconic language. If analyzed as al+kyön, the first con- 
stitute could simply be another Vasconic word for water, judging by the 
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fact that al- is one of the most common bases of Old European hydronyms, 

if not the commonest of all of them"; therefore its meaning could be the 
same as that of Vasc. *is-, namely '(body of) water'. The closest match of 
the second constituent in Basque appears to be huntz, ontz 'owl', a word 
without etymology which could derive from a Proto-Vasconic word 

*kuwons(a) 'owl' (with epenthesis of t, unisyllabation, and change of initial 
*k- to h-). Phonologically xkuwons(a) 'owl' could be adapted (without the 
article ta) as -kyön in Greek. The Proto-Vasconic [23 word *kuwons- 

'owl', thus reconstructed on the evidence of Basque and Greek, may also 

be reflected in the well-attested Old High German word hiiwo m. 'owl', an 
n-stem", hence from older xhüwón, pre-Consonant Shift *k"awon; this 

word could be the result of an attempt at reproducing a Vasconic word in 
Palaeo-Germanic (with assignment of vowel-length to the first vowel under 
accent, as in xis- above, and to the second vowel in accordance with n-stem 
morphology)." 


Semantically "water-owl" would again be a fine metaphor for the king- 

fisherman; the name would be based on the fact that the kingfisher, like the owl, 
sits motionless for hours on a branch of a tree before diving for its prey; the 
fact that the owl dives over land (eg for mice) but the kingfisher into water 
would be expressed by the specifier, xal- '(body of) water'. The construct 
Tional and metaphoric parallelism of the two reconstructed Vasconic names 

of the kingfisher: 


tis + araNo "water-eagle" 
tal + kuwons- "water-owl" 


strikes me as an argument in favor of this etymological approach. The fact 
that the owl metaphor is actually attested in Contemporary Basque, viz. as 
martin-ontz "martin-owl", name of a coastal variety of kingfisher used in 
one community, Alto Navarro dialect (cf. de Azkue 1984: sv), may add 
plausibility to the reconstruction. 


9.2.2. Gk. halkyón 'kingfisher' 


The Greek word alkyón has a variant halkyón (dAxvav), which is indeed 

that form which was borrowed into Latin and further into English. The 
Explanation for this variant, according to Frisk (1973: sv), is that the word 
was associated, in an act of popular etymology, with Gk. hal- (&À-) f. 

'sea'. This association is understandable, not only because the sea con- 
tains water, which is the essence of life of the kingfisher, but also because 
the kingfisher may be found along the sea coast. Brehm (1867: IV.159) 

cites an older author whose description begins with the following words: 
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"The Alcyon is a sea bird, although it also lives in rivers." 

Since -kyón is not a suffix in Greek, the identification of the first part of the 
word alkyón with hal- 'sea' must have entailed a structural remodeling that 
turned the original simplex alkyón into a compound [124 halkyón (hal + 

kyon). This did not go unnoticed. The author cited by Brehm (1867: 

IV.159) continues: "And so named among the Greeks, that he in the 

Sea gives birth."* The suggestion that the kingfisher gives birth in the sea is 
undoubtedly based on the vague similarity of the second part of the name, 
-kyön, with the verb ky- 'to conceive, be pregnant (Ist pers. sing. pres. ind. 
kyéo, later kyo). But it cannot have escaped the perceptive language users 

that the remaining part of the word was more similar to Gk. kyón (xüwv) 

*dog' (cf. OED: sv kingfisher). It is well known that a popular etymology 

need not make perfect sense; as long as it makes a modicum of sense it may 
succeed. Gk. halkyón was successful because the hal-idea made sense, 

even though the second constituent could not be made to agree: There is no 
evidence that the kingfisher conceives (or gives birth) in the sea, and the 
little bird is by no stretching of the imagination a kind of dog, not even a 
sea-dog. 


9.2.3. Implications of the analysis of Gk. alkyón and halkyón 'kingfisher' 


Even if the Greek case of alkyón and halkyón is not a complete parallel to 

the Germanic case treated in section 9.1, it may serve to assure us of the va- 
lidity of three assumptions which were not explicitly expressed in the above 
reasoning but are actually the very foundation and justification of the entire 
argument, namely: (1) that a name for the kingfisher may be borrowed in 

the first place, (2) that the semantic transparency of the word may suffer in 
the process, and (3) that the word in its subsequent history may undergo 
reinterpretations by popular etymology in attempts to achieve a better se- 
mantic fit of the name's literal meaning and the physical appearance of its 
bearer to the language user. 


The interpretation of a Greek bird's name from Basque may seem 

far-fetched at first glance. However, the general theory of a once 
wide-spread Vasconic substratum predicts precisely such correspondences. 

And further examples can be produced to support the present case. For 
example, the name garza 'heron', which is restricted to Spanish and Portuguese 
guese and is of uncertain origin according to Corominas/Pascual (1991: 

sv), gives the appearance of a Basque loan-word, even though Bq. gartza 
xheron' is itself interpreted as a Spanish loan. Corominas/Pascual separate 
this word from Lat. ardea 'heron', which I consider unacceptable: Since 

Span. garza can derive directly from xgardea by the rules of historical 
Spanish phonology, the difference to account for is the initial g-. This is a 
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problem for Corominas/Pascual, because their framework requires an ex- 


planation for the accrescence of this g-. [155 It is no problem for my theory, 
because Vasc. *gardea, when borrowed into pre-Latin, would naturally lose 

its initial *g- by regular sound changes (*g- > xg"- > xh- > zero). Once 
connected, Lat. ardea and span. garza together cannot be separated from 

Gk. yapaóp:ós, "a bird-name of unknown derivation and uncertainty 

meaning" (Thompson 1936: sv, p. 311) but identified with various grail- 
latorial birds (ibid., p. 312), because the initial Vasc. *g- of the example 
finds its regular reflex also in the Greek name (xg- > xg^- > &"-). This inter- 
Pretation is supported by the fact that this name of the heron now finds a 
natural etymology. The heron represents the prototype of a grallatorial bird. 
Lat. gradi, related to Lat. gradus 'step', means 'to take steps, to walk as on 
stilts' (hence Latin grallae 'stilts'). The Latin root grad- 'step' has no con- 
vincing Indo-European etymology (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.vv.); the 

root vowel, too, suggests that the root is a borrowed item (borrowed, of 
course, in words containing it). The default assumption, within the theory, 

is that the root is Vasconic and is, indeed, the same as in garza/ardea 
'heron' (with *g- preserved before r in Latin as in gramen 'grass', cf. Eng. 
grass). I therefore propose that Span. garza (Bq. gartza), Lat. ardea, Gk. 
xapaópiós, Lat. gradus, gradi etc., all reflect a Vasconic word family 

based on one and the same root, Vasc. *g(a)r(a)d- 'step'. This example, if 
correct, supports the idea that Greek is one of the Indo-European languages 
influenced in prehistoric times by a Vasconic substratum and, perhaps, 

makes my Vasconic etymology for Gk. alkyón appear somewhat less im- 

probably. 


Gk. zeAdpyds 'stork' is the reAAos dpyds, the "white heron". Here the 

root of medos '(a kind of) heron' is most likely the same as that of Gk. 
sreAióvós 'bluish black', which may itself be a Vasconic loan (Bq. bele 
'raven', beltz xblack'). I have discussed earlier (cf. Vennemann 1995c: here 
chap. 7, section 6.2) that Gpyós 'white', too, is Vasconic (Bq. argi 'bright, 
light'). Finally, the word-order encapsulated in the name is the Vasconic 
noun-adjective order preserved in Modern Basque. This would therefore be 

a further Greek bird's name of Vasconic origin. 


In another paper (Vennemann 19972) I have shown that the second part 

of Gk. caAaudvópa 'salamander' is the same word as Bq. others, andra 

etc., from *andera *woman'. This etymology connects yet another Greek 
bird's name with Vasconic: Gk. xaAdrópos (Mod. Gk. xaAdvópa, 

yiadcdvdpa) 'calandra lark (Alauda calandra, L.)', cf. Ital. calandra, ca- 
landrone, etc., chilandra (Sardinia), OFr. callandre, chalandre (hence ME 
calendre, [126 chelaundre [Chaucer]), Prov. calandra: "In all probability 
ancient, pre-Hellenic word, from the same source as salámandra, skolópen- 
dra, ..." (Thompson 1936: 129-130). I think that we are dealing here with a 
prehistoric compound *kal+andera, where *kal- is either 1) the same a) as 
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cal- in Lat. caliendrum 'tufted head-dress, top-knot' and b) as gal- in 
galerita cristata, from Lat. galérus, -i m. 'fur cap, wig', galea, -ae f. 'hel- 
met', cf. Ger. Crested Lark "hood-lark" = Eng. crested (or tufted) lark; or 


2) the same as kal- in caläre 'to call out', ON kalla ‘to call, shout', which 
would fit the bird because it is an exceptional singer." Since neither galea 
nor calare has an Indo-European etymology (which is expected to be- 

cause they both contain short a, and in Lat. calare and ON kalla the initial 
consonants do not agree), perhaps both constituents of xaAdvóposare Vas- 
conic, and we have here another Vasconic metaphor: *kal+andera, either 
xhelmet-woman" or "call-woman" ("song-woman"). The second etymology 

appears preferable. I find conceptual support for it in the Germanic name of 


9? 66. 


the nightingale, which literally means "night-shouter", "night-singer". 


9.3. English elder 
9,3.1. The name of the alder in the West Indo-European languages 


According to the OED, the alder is "a tree (Alnus glutinosa) related to the 
Birch, common in wet places over the northern hemisphere, from Europe to 
northwest America and Japan, the wood of which resists decay for an in- 
definite time under water." Its name, OE alor, aler m.x', also occurs in the 
other Germanic languages, where it rests in part on different Proto-Ger- 
manic forms: PGmc. *aluz m. is presupposed not only by the Old English 

word but also by ON oir m.x; PGmc. xalizó f. is presupposed by OHG 

elira, erila?, NHG Eller, Erle, OS elira, MLG elre, OFris. elren; PGmc. 
xalizja is presupposed by ON elri(r) n.; PGmc. xalisó f. is presupposed by 
MLG, MNL else" (cf. OED, Kluge/Seebold 1989; de Vries 1962; Litbben/ 

Walter 1980). 


Formally related words occur in other West Indo-European languages: 

Pole. olcha, Russ. ólicha (« xalisa), OBulg. jelicha (« xelisa), Maced. aAila 
‘white poplar' (< xalisä), Lat. alnus (< xalsnos), Lith. alksnis, elksnis, East 
Lith. aliksnis, Latv. àlksnis, élksnis, Old Pruss. *alskande 'alder' (« 
xalsnja-, *alisnja-); for Gaulish, xalisa 'beam-tree' is reconstructed on the 
evidence of place-names such as Alisia, in conjunction with OFr. Alis, Ms. 
alise 'beam-tree berry' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv alnus; Frisk 1973: sv 

@Aıla). The [j27 Macedonian word (Hesychios gloss) is considered a 

loan-word from a northern language (Frisk). 


A problem is presented by Span. aliso m. 'alder, black alder', cf. Span. 
aliso blanco 'birch', aliso verde 'Alpine alder, green alder'. The Spanish 
word cannot continue Lat. alnus and is therefore considered a loan word. 
This is undoubtedly correct. However, the usual identification of Gothic as 
the giving language (Kluge/Seebold 1989; Walde/Hofmann 1982) seems 
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less convincing: First, no such word is attested in Gothic. Second, the 
Gothic word, if it existed, would most likely have been xalisa and is indeed 
so reconstructed (Kluge/Seebold; Walde/Hofmann). It is therefore less than 
clear why go. xalisa, presumably a feminine, should have passed as mas- 
culine aliso into Spanish. Furthermore, I have seen no explanation why 

word for the alder here should have been borrowed in the first place: The 
tree is common enough in the Iberian peninsula to have had an indigenous 
name. Finally, names for plants are more commonly borrowed from sub- 

stratum languages into their superstrata than vice versa. It is therefore un- 
likely that the Spanish word is a Gothic borrowing. 


Corominas/Pascual (1980: sv), too, reject the idea of Span. aliso being 

a Gothic loan word. They consider it pre-Roman. Two reasons given by 

they are, 1) that the alder would be the only tree whose Spanish name was 
borrowed from Germanic, and 2) that the phonological form of the Spanish 
word (accent and vocalism) contradicts the assumption. 


9,3.2. The name of the alder in Basque 


There is yet another etymological problem connected with the aider word, 
which I have not found discussed in the dictionaries of Indo-European lan- 
guages (except for Corominas/Pascual who, however, make no proposal to 

solve it): the fact that a clearly related word also occurs in Basque: altz 
(mostly in Basque as spoken in Spain), haltz (mostly in Basque as spoken 

in France), also al(t)za, all meaning '(Span.] aliso, [Fr.] aulne' (de Azkue 
1984, Agud/Tovar 1989), ie 'alder'. Agud/Tovar discuss a number of 
etymologies (including Spanish aliso), with literature, but find none of them 
satisfactory. According to their own view, "Parece que esta palabra es un 
elemento ide. [indoeuropeo] introduced en el vasco en tiempos remotos, 
independent of the Roman and German forms of the derivatives 

misma." Indeed, the [j2g Basque word cannot represent either Lat. alnus or 
Span. aliso (or its presumed Gothic original) for phonological reasons. 


9,3.3. The ecology and geography of the alder 


The name of the alder is commonly derived from an Indo-European root 
xel-/xol- *yellow' (Walde/Hofmann 1982). «It is assumed that the basis 

a colour name for 'yellow, reddish' after the colour of the wood" 
(Kluge/Seebold)." We are in the lucky position as linguists that the ety- 
mology of the name of the alder (viz., the black alder tree, Ger. Schwarz- 
Erle, Alnus glutinosa (L.) GAERTN.) has recently been discussed from a 
primarily ecological and geographic point of view by Wedeck (1993), with 
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the result that all proposed etymologies are improbable on dendrological as 


well as chronological grounds. 


The author stresses four points. First, the alder [Alnus glutinosa (L.) 
GAERTN.] is, more than any other tree of Central Europe, tightly bound to 
stagnant or running bodies of water, so that the most appropriate name would 
one meaning 'tree at the water' (19). Second, the root al- is extremely fre- 
quent in toponyms, especially hydronyms, of the West Indo-European lan- 
guages, but is apparently absent in the toponymy of India and Iran (22). 
Third, the tree spread into the region north of the Alps during the period 
from 6000 to 3000 BC (21), so that the Indo-Europeans — more pre- 

cisely, those branches migrating to the West — were likely to have encoun- 
tered the object as well as its name when arriving in Central Europe (22); 
the root of the al- names is therefore probably taken from a non-Indo-Euro- 
peanut language (24). Fourth, the ecology and distribution of the alt-topo- 
nyms are compatible with the assumption of a basic meaning xwater, body 

of water' (23). 


These points are in harmony with my theory (cf. Vennemann 1994d) 

that the Old European toponymy, which is marked by the same extreme 
frequency of al- names that is noted by Wedeck (1993), is not, as Krahe 
(1964) assumed for the hydronymy, an Indo-European innovation of the 
second millennium BC but rather the inherited and adapted pre-Indo- 
European, namely Vasconic, nomenclature of the time between the end of 
the last ice-age (about 8000 BC) and the arrival of the Indo-European. x 


In a recent paper (Vennemann 1995c), I have suggested that several 
Indo-European names of trees, among them that of the alder, are 

loan-words, borrowed from pre-Indo-European Vasconic languages of 

Central Europe [129 whose etyma are also preserved in Basque. In particular, 
I have tentatively identified the Indo-European alder words with Bq. altz 
'alder'. I am now in a position to venture an etymology for this particular 
name. 


9.3.4. The name of the alder 


The name of the alder, according to Wedeck (1993: 20), should be literal 

mean "tree at the water". Considering the prespecifying compounding ca- 
pacities shared by the Indo-European languages and Basque (and, on ac- 

count of Basque, probably by the Vasconic languages generally), I think that 
meaning should simply be "water-tree". In accordance with my theory that 

the original name was Vasconic, I have to reconstruct as etymon for the 
Indo-European and Basque alder names a compound that would carry this 
meaning. The great hydronymic significance of the Old European root al- 
suggests a very general aquatic meaning for this root, most likely 'water' or 
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'body of water' (cf. Ger. waters), as already pointed out in section 9.2.1 


be 


above. Therefore the task is to find a probable compound head that means 
'tree' and could yield the sibilant consonants extant in the Basque as well 
as the Indo-European names. 


When isolating the component al- in the Basque word altz(a) 'alder', 

one is left with a suffix-like extension -tz-. It so happens that the Basque 
lexicon possesses an entry -tze, occurring in the Bajo Navarro and Suletino 
dialects and glossed by de Azkue (1984) as "sufijo derivativo, contraction 
de la palabra atze (R), 'arbol', which is agrega 4 names de árboles para 
distinguirlos de sus frutos."? The following are examples? given by de 
Azkue: 


gerezitze 'cherry tree', from gerezi 'cherry' 
phikotze 'fig tree', from phiko 'fig' 
gaztaifiatze 'chestnut tree', from gaztaiña 'chestnut' 


gudufiatze 'quince tree', from gudufia 'Cydonian apple, quince' 
arrosatz 'rose bush, rose tree', from arrosa 'rose' 


arragatze 'strawberry bush', from arraga 'strawberry' 


The noun atze 'tree' itself is recorded for a single Roncalais community, 
Uztarroz: Everywhere else it has been supplanted by arbola, arbole 'tree' 
(cf. de Azkue 1984: sv), which is a Spanish loan. Nevertheless, atze itself 
may also be used to mark a tree, eg: [130 


unratze 'hazel bush, hazelnut tree', from unr [ür] 'hazel, hazelnut' 
etxagurratze '(wal)nut tree', from etxagur 'nut'" 
ezpelatze 'boxtree', from ezpel 'box(tree)' 


The Basque word atze 'tree' has no etymology. Agud/Tovar (1989-: sv) 
cite Corominas with the suggestion that it may reflect the ancient Basque 
word from the time before Romance arbola/arbole 'tree' was borrowed. 


When at earlier stages of the development of Basque, atze [atse] 'tree' 

was still an independent noun and, indeed, the only or primary word of this 
significance, a compound containing xal- '(body of) water' and meaning 
*water-tree' would have had to be xal«atse- or the like in the pre-Basque 
Vasconic language. As the root xal- '(body of) water' was being lost from 
the language in prehistoric times (there is no such root in Modern Basque), 
the compound turned into a simplex and was subject to post-tonic syncopa- 
tion? and apocope, the latter perhaps as described by Michelena (1977: 
182-183) for Bq. giltz 'key'. 


If we assume that the compound xal+atse- "water-tree", 'alder' occurred 
in several or all Vasconic languages, the Indo-European of Central Europe 


could have borrowed the word from the indigenous population without 
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understanding the internal structure, representing the affricate by them 
closest match, the dental sibilant xs, and the unaccented and perhaps re- 
induced second syllable variously as xi (xalis-), tu (xalus-), or not at all 
(xas-). The n of Italic talsnos and Baltic xalsnja-, *alisnja- may either be 
(part of) a language-specific suffix or, more likely, the reflex of a Vasc. xn, 
namely either part of the original head lexeme, for example xatsena 'tree'", 

or else part of a suffix misinterpreted as belonging to the borrowed base." 
With this material, all the cited Indo-European expressions for the alder 

tree can be derived by applying the language-specific rules of word-forma- 
tion and mechanisms of change. 


9.4. Conclusion: Etymology and prehistory 


Three “Old European” etymologies have been presented in this paper, ie 
explanations of Indo-European words as borrowings from pre-Indo-European 
pean languages of Central and Western Europe: Ger. Eisvogel, Gk. 

halkyón, and Eng. alder. The reason for assembling them in a single article 
may seem obscure at first; I hope that the logic of the presentation becomes 
clear as the [;3; paper develops: The first two are united by their meaning, 
"kingfisher'; the second and third by their shared first constituent, al-; all 
three by their shared reconstructed structure as nominal compounds in the 
donor languages. All three etymologies are further bound together by the 
thesis that the donor languages were Vasconic, ie prehistoric languages 
related to Basque, while one element entering into the first etymology, Bq. 
arrano 'eagle' and Gmc. *arnuz, *arö(n) 'eagle', may have been con- 

tributed to both Vasconic and Indo-European by Atlantic languages, ie 
prehistoric languages related to Semitic, because what appears to be the 
same word also occurs in the oldest known Semitic language, Akkadian. 


The etymology developed in section 9.1 (the "water-eagle" etymology, 
because the "iron" etymology seems to me to be less convincing) explains 
the Germanic name xis+arnuz, *is+ard(n) "ice-eagle" of the kingfisher as a 
borrowed metaphorical Vasconic name *iscaraNo "water-eagle" (Bq. iz- 
'water', arrano 'eagle'); and it explains the Vasconic head-noun xaraNo 
'eagle' (Bq. arrano 'eagle') of the posited original compound and the Ger- 
manic head-noun of the borrowed compound, xarnuz and xaró(n) 'eagle', 

as the same word. More precisely, it suggests either that the Germanic 
(rather: Indo-European) word is a Vasconic loan-word, or that both the 
Vasconic and the Germanic (Indo-European) words as borrowings from 
Atlantic languages. 


In section 9.2 the Greek name of the kingfisher, halkyón, from earlier 
alkyón, is likewise interpreted as a borrowed Vasconic compound, 
*al-kuwon's "water-owl". The proof is in this case slightly less cogent, 
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because no word xal- 'water' is attested in Basque, and the reconstruction 
Vasc. tkuwon's 'owl' is solely based on the combined evidence of Bq. 

huntz, ontz 'owl' and the Old High German n-stem noun hiiwo m. 'owl', 

combined with the desire to reconstruct an etymon for the second constitu- 
ent of Gk. hal+ky6n, whose compositional character has been inferred from 

the equation of the initial part of the word, originally al-, with Gk. half-f. 
xsea'. The reconstruction of Vasc. xal- *water' rests on the frequency of Old 
European hydronyms containing al-. 


The etymology developed in section 9.3 for the English and other Ger- 
manic and Indo-European names of the alder tree, which all contain 
xal(V)s-, rests on the assumption, which is itself based on ecological and 
geographic evidence that the name should literally mean "water-tree". 
Since the existence of Vasc. [13; * al- has already been adopted in the 
second etymology, what remains to be established is a base for the equation 
of the second constituent of the presumed compound, *al+(V)s-, with a 
Vasconic word meaning 'tree'. For this a Vasconic word xatse- was as- 
summed on the evidence of the residual Bq. noun atze 'tree' plus the com- 
mon Basque suffix -tze '-tree'. Bq. altz 'alder', assumed to derive from 
older tal«atse- "water-tree", ie 'alder', is thus recognized to have the 
same Vasconic base as the borrowed Indo-European words. 


Despite the good phonological and semantic fit of the posited etyma and 

the attested forms, the three etymologies may appear far-fetched, because it 
is not in the tradition of Germanic or Indo-European etymology to explain 
Germanic or other West Indo-European words from Basque or Semitic. 

However, correspondences between West Indo-European and, on the one hand 
hand, Basque and, on the other, Semitic are precisely what a theory predicts 
according to which 1) the languages of Central Europe were Vasconic (re- 
late to Basque) until the spread of the Indo-European which began in the 
sixth millennium, and 2) the Atlantic fringe was taken possession of by 
speakers of Atlantic languages (related to Semitic) between the sixth and 
the third millennia. Since such a theory is assumed here, there is nothing 
strange about the new etymologies in the present context. On the contrary, 
Such etymological correspondences are to be expected, and as they are 

found in increasing numbers (cf. Vennemann 1995c, 19972), they con- 

versely support the theory which makes them possible. 


appendix 


A note on the Romance names of the kingfisher 


The expressions cited above in section 9.1.1 for the kingfisher in French 
and Spanish contain an element martin which was apparently also boron- 
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rowed by neighboring languages (various species of birds named martin 

in English, Ger. Martinsvogel): Fr. martin-pécheur, Span. martin pescador 
or martin cazador or martin zambullidor, Galic. martifio peixeiro and, ap- 
parentally with a subsequent folk-etymological elaboration, sanmartifio. 


The expression martin, in older French also martinet, usually derived 

from the Christian name Martin, refers to birds or, more specifically, to 

sea birds. The precise reason for the use of the Christian name Martin for 
birds seems to [333 be unknown. The OED writes: “Presumably a use of 

Martin ([adoption of French] Martin, [adaptation of Lat.) Martinus), a male 
Christian name common in Western Europe after St. Martin bishop of 

Tours (4th c.), whose festival is 11th Nov. (Martinmas). The name is ap- 
plied in Fr[ench] to various birds, as in martin-chasseur, the hen-harrier, 
Martin-Pécheur, the Kingfisher; the dim[inutive] martinet ... denotes the 
house martin and the swift. The application of the Christian name to birds 
has no obvious reason, and may have been purely arbitrary. Many writers 

of the 17th c. say that the martin is so called because it comes in March and 
departs about Martinmas." That "the application of the Christian name to 
birds ... may have been purely arbitrary" is not likely. In German, Martins- 
goose 'Martin's goose', now the name of a goose eaten as a festive meal on 
St. Martin's day, used to be the name of a goose that was payable as inter- 
est on St. Martin's day (Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv). Perhaps martin original 
nated as a short form of Martin's goose (for example in phrases such as pay 
one's Martin['s goose]); the goose is, after all, (a) a bird and (b) aquatic. 
The argument in favor of the derivation of the birds' names from the saint's 
name, viz. that "it comes in March and departs about Martinmas", is also 
discussed by Corominas/Pascual (1991: sv martín) and is, correctly in my opinion 
view, rejected on the grounds that the same holds true for many other speci- 
cies of birds and is thus not a sufficiently distinctive property. In others 
works, however, this derivation is taken for granted, for example in Onions 
1966. 


Thompson (1936: 51), after reflecting on the poorly understood concept 

of the halcyon days, writes: "The birds anciently associated with the season 
of the vernal equinox are, with the exception of the Nightingale, associated 
with St. Martin in modern times; viz. the House Martin or Martlet (cf. 
yeAcdwy), the Harrier (cf. xép«os), Fr. oiseau St. Martin, and the King- 
fisher, Fr. martin-pécheur." 


It seems to me that no plausible etymology of martin as (part of) birds' 

names exists. The common proposal merely reflects an opinion based on 

the homophony of the birds' names with the saint's name, and where more 

appears to be involved, as in the case of the Martinsgans "St. Martin's 

goose" (section 9.1.1), this may have been caused by the very same asso- 

ciation in the popular understanding of the names which is also responsible 

for the scholarly opinion, [134 so that what is involved at all levels of inter- 
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Pretation may be no more than a folk etymology. Perhaps therefore a new one 
proposal will be welcomed. 


My proposal is based on the observation that a number of the martin 

birds, in particular, of course, the kingfisher, the martin-pécheur (etc.), are 
aquatic. The best etymology, therefore, would be one that explains the 

name by means of an aquatic concept. Indo-European does not seem to 

possess a fitting item. Thus one has to look elsewhere. In view of the fact 

that the name is centered in French and Spanish, the two languages sur- 

rounding the Basque territory, the language to be considered as a possible source 
is Basque, more precisely: an ancestral stage of Basque. 


The name martin cannot in this form be an original Basque word. This 

is so for the simple reason that Basque, according to the most authoritative 
reconstruction (Michelena 1977: § 13, also § 19, especially p. 374), did not 
possess a phoneme /m/ at an early stage of its development. Words con- 
taining phonemic m in Contemporary Basque are either recent loan-words 

or have developed the m by some language-internal transformation of an- 
other labial, because even ancient loan-words show the transformation, for 
example Bq. makila 'stick, staff' — Lat. baculum 'stick', bacillum (dim.); 
Bq. maru 'bar, pole, mast' « - Lat. Palus (id.); Bq. meatilla 'muslin' — 
Span. beatilla 'veil', cf. Span. beata 'lay sister'; Bq. magina, magi(ii)a 
'sheath, scabbard, husk, vagina' « Lat. vagina; Bq. mehula 'fennel', cf. Fr. 
fenouil, Prov. phenolh, Cat. fonoll (id.); and there even is regional variation 
within Basque such as between Bq. makar/bekar 'eye-butter', cf. beg 

‘eye's barhanka/marhanka '(small) slug', derivative of barhe 'slug' (exam- 
ples from Michelena 1977 and Lópelmann 1968). Since the only original 

labial consonant phoneme of Basque is /b/, a likely reconstruction of martin 
would contain a base xbart-. 


Such a root with an aquatic meaning can indeed be reconstructed for 

Basque, because it still occurs in rare and dialectally restricted words, viz. 
bartale '[Span.] lodazal, [Fr.] marécage', ie 'puddle', and parta '[Span.] 
aguazal, pantano', [Fr.] bourbier, marécage', ie 'puddle, swamp' (ac- 
cording to de Azkue 1984 only in one community each, Bajo Navarro dia- 
lect); barta, bartha 'mud, feces', ie 'mud, muck', parta 'záher 

mud, mud puddle, pool, swamp', ie 'viscous mud, mud pud- 

dle, pool, swamp' (Lópelmann 1968, whose dictionary collects Basque 

words used in the Basque country of France). In the European toponymy 

from the Iberian [135 Peninsula to the British Isles, names containing this 
base are frequent (Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, section 4), which 

would agree well with the assumption that the base itself was common in 

the Vasconic languages of prehistoric Europe but is recessive in history 
Basque. One reason for the loss of the word in most varieties of Basque 
could be the competition of several similar-sounding words of greater fre- 
quency (for example barda 'last night', bardin 'equal', parte 'part, share' 
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(from Latin), partale 'participant, shareholder', coupled with the fact that 
several alternatives are available to express the idea of 'puddle, pool' 
(putzu, urputzu, urtzulo, istil) and 'swamp' (zingira, aintzira, madura, 
(intha, intha). 


I propose that *bart- is a Vasconic base with the original meaning 'stag- 

nant water' and that martin 'aquatic bird' is an early Basque transformation 
of a derivative of this base by means of the sound substitution «b — m, stabi- 
lized by an early association with the saint's name Martin. This word was 
borrowed into the Western Romance languages. (The stabilization of the m 

form may also have occurred in the borrowing languages.) The kingfisher 

in particular is known to prefer quiet water, such as may be found in rivers 
under trees. 


Interestingly the sequence bartin occurs as part of a "word" basbidir- 
Bartin in the Iberian inscription of the lead tablet of Alcoy, La Serrata 
(Untermann 1990: II. 564). Untermann segments this sequence as basbidir- 
bartin because he tentatively identifies the part basbidir with a similar se- 
quence in another inscription, although he does not attempt to interpret 
Bartin. Román del Cerro (1990: 93) associates this bartin with Bq. 
barta/parta and translates it as 'terreno hümedo, pantanoso, acuoso', ie 
"humid, swampy, or watery terrain'. The entire sequence, which he 
Transcribes as basbidirbartin and segments as bas-bid-ir-bartin, makes 
reference, according to him (1990: 173-174), to a locality. The sequence 
Bartin, in his view, survives in the historical toponym Benibarden. Novel 
del Cerro's view, if correct, would support my aquatic interpretation of the 
martin name. 


Notes 


f First published 1996 in: Interdisciplinary Journal of Germanic Linguistics 
and Semiotic Analysis 1, 113-145. 


* | would like to thank Ludwig Lutz (Marktoberdorf) for drawing my at- 
Intention to the German bird's name Eisvogel and pointing out the parallel to 
the hydronym Eisbach, literally "ice-brook". Eisbach is the name of the 
stream which originates in the village of Ried, where I live; it is at the same 
time the name of countless other streams. Both the name Eisvogel and the 

name Eisbach seem to be perfectly transparent compounds with the German 
appellative ice 'ice' at first glance, while a second glance makes it equally 
unlikely that they have anything to do with Eis 'ice' at all, except possibly 
in an indirect way inasmuch as Eis 'ice' is itself in want of an etymological 
explanation. I have made this observation for Eisbach (Vennemann 1994c: 

here chap. 5, section 5), and Ludwig Lutz (pc) has made it for Eisvogel. 
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So North Fris. isfözel (Jensen 1927), Dutch ijsvogel, Norw. isfugl. Hung. 
Jégmadár "ice-bird", 'kingfisher' (jég 'ice', madár 'bird') and Latv. ledus 
putnids "little ice-bird", 'kingfisher' (ledus 'ice', putnins "little bird', di- 
minute of putns 'bird') appear to be loan translations of Ger. Eisvogel. 
Soot. zimoródok (and the corresponding words in Belorussian, Ukrainian, 

and Polish) "giving birth in the winter" (or "born in the winter"), *king- 
fisher' (zimá 'winter', rod- 'give birth, produce, bear fruit') and likewise 
Czech ledňáček 'kingfisher' (led 'ice', leden 'January') appear to be loan 
creations after the German model. The false etymology of Gk. alkyón, 

halkyón xkingfisher' which interprets the kyón part of the name as derived 
from a verb meaning 'to give birth' (cf. section 9.2.2) may have contributed 
to the formation of the Slavic names. 


The English name or name type too is only partially explained. I have found 

no explanation of the king part; the bird is pretty, but not royal. The name 
type is common in Central and Northern Europe; compare eg, besides 

Engl. kingfisher and Ger. Kónigsfischer, Dan. kongfiskr, Fin. kuningaskala- 

staja (kuningas 'king', kala 'fish'). 


See the Appendix for information on the martin name. 


Thanks go once again to Ludwig Lutz for pointing out the absurdity of the 
bird's name if understood in the literal sense. In BLT: sv Eisvogel, it says 
that very cold winters decimate the kingfisher, because if the bird does not 
find any ice-free spots of water, it has to die to death. 


An older interpretation of the name is cited by Schmeller (1872-1877: 162): 
"Ysidia eisvogel nomen a sono isi." "Isida is called a kingfisher and has the 
name from his voice when he cries ysi, ysi." 


This is shown indirectly by the development of the simplex *isarna- 'iron' 
into OE isern, isen, iren. 


'Its plumage is rich but snug, tattered but robust, splendidly colored, metal- 
lic on top, glamming silkily at the bottom, ... the upper side greenish blue, 
the bottom side yellowish brown.' Similar the BLT: sv Eisvogel: "Mit 

its metallic blue to blue-green shining upper side..." ("With its up- 

per side shining between metallic blue and bluish green ...'). No explanation 
of the name is attempted in the BLT. That the association with iron is not 
exactly cogent is shown by Bret. mualh-arhant "silver-thrush", 'kingfisher 
(mualh 'thrush, blackbird', arhant 'silver'). 


'A numerous species has been named Eisvogel ["ice-birds"] for one of the 
most splendid birds of our continent, glorified in myths and fairy-tales: an 
unfitting name because by far the largest number of Levirostres belonging 
here live in the warm belt of the earth and know nothing of ice and winter.' 
The English name coyote for the prairie dog of the Western hemisphere was 


borrowed from American Spanish, which in turn borrowed it from Nahuatl 
(Close-up of coyotl). 
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In the Basque dialects of France alkoi 'kingfisher' also occurs, which ac- 


cording to Lópelmann (1968) is a French loan-word. 


Lópelmann (1968) writes «s, s, $>, de Azkue (1984) «z, s, 8», for [s, s, 5] 
(laminal, apical, and alveo-palatal voiceless sibilants), also in the represen- 
tation of affricates: «ts, ts, t$? , < tz, ts, t$?. Since <z, s, x? have become 
standard and are used in modern textbooks and dictionaries (eg King 1994, 
Aulestia 1989, Aulestia/White 1992), I will silently convert lemma to «z, 

S, X; tz, ts, tX? except where citing literally. 


In German the bird is also named Flying Gem 'flying jewel' (BLT: 
sv Kingfisher). 


With a trilled apical [r] (IPA transcription), also transcribed [r], as for 
Spanish rr (and tense or long n). 


The word survives only in compounds and toponyms (cf. Vennemann 
1994d: n. 78). See also n. 19 below. 


The Vasconic word may have been xharano, see n. 29 and n. 30 below. But 
since the initial laryngeal would be lost both in Basque and in Germanic, it 
is omitted here. 


There also exists a contracted form arno (de Azkue 1984, Agud/Tovar 

1990). The word arrano is somewhat problematic in Basque because inter- 
vocalic n is usually lost in this language. It may have been protected by as- 
society with a suffix beginning with n. In any event, Michelena (1977: 

305) considers the word to be genuine Basque ("voz castiza"). Cf. 

Agud/Tovar 1990: sv 


See de Azkue 1984: sv arran, meaning no. 5, and sv arrain. Examples in- 
clude arranegi 'fish market', arrantzatu 'to fish' (from arrantza 'fishing'), 
arrange 'any kind of fish, including frogs'. - The Basque word arrain 

'fish' has no generally accepted etymology (cf. Agud/Tovar 1990: sv). It is 
more than likely that the word for such a basic concept is a native Vasconic 
simplex or obscured derivatives which only survives in Basque. 


Cf. the entry for 1688 in the OED: sv kingfisher: "The Fishing Hauk is an 
absolute species of a king fisherman." When J. Maplet wrote in 1567 about 
“the Eagle and the Kings Fisher” that they "bear a natural grudge the one 

to the other" (cf. OED: sv kingfisher), this may specifically refer to those 
species of eagles and eagle-like birds of prey which occasionally or habitu- 
ally hunt fish. 


The above etymology of Bq. izurde has been disputed, but I do not consider 

the counter-arguments convincing; see Vennemann 1994d: n. 78, for 

references and discussions. -Vasc. *is- may not simply have meant 'water' 

but rather 'body of water' (compare Ger. Gewdsser). This may be inferred 

from its occurrence in the Basque place-name Izbazter in which de Azkue 

(1984) sees an appellative izpazter 'coast', a compound of the same iz- and 
Bq. bazter 'edge', where it seems to refer specifically to the sea (ibid.). It 
may also be inferred from its (reconstructed) occurrence in numerous rivers 
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names, not only that of the Eisbüche already mentioned but also, among 

others, those of the Eisack (old Isarcus, Southern Tyrol), the Jizera (Bohe- 
mia), the Isar and the Isen (Bavaria), the Isére (France), the Yser (Belgium), 
the Ijssel (Holland), and the Ure (old /sura, England); cf. Vennemann 

1993b: here chap. 3, section 10, 1994c: here chap. 5, section 5 for references 
and discussion. 


With the diminutive xoxo of zozo 'blackbird'. 


This is the meaning in the Suletino dialect (de Azkue 1984, Lópelmann 
1968). A more broad-spread meaning is 'water thrush'. 


With (t)xori 'bird' and gorri 'red'. 


Only in the Bajo Navarro dialect, in the community Baigorri (de Azkue 

1984). Here -zori is either a fossilized non-diminutive (non-palatalized) 
variant of (t)xori 'bird' or else a contamination of the latter with zori 'for- 
tune'. 


Nor is the cormorant (“Latin corvus marinus “sea raven”); see OED. 


The name is generally used in the USA for the gurnard or trigloid fish, only 
locally for the red-breasted merganser (Mergus serrator) or the spotted fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa grisola); see OED. 


This metaphorical compositional naming may even transgress the domain of 
living creatures, as in sea puss 'swirling or along-shore undertow' ("by folk 
etymology fr. a word of Algonquian origin; akin to Delaware sepus small 
brook", cf. WNCD: sv). 


Since it is not certain whether the Germanic eagle word is as old as that 
Borrowing described here, the formulation above leaves it open whether the 
equation of the borrowed *afaNno with Germanic xarnuz and xard(n) [etc.] 
occurred as part of the borrowing process or later. See section 9.1.8. 


Also erii(m) [etc.]. 


So in Hittite: nom. haras, gen. haranas (cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv 
Eagle). 


The second possibility in 3) would also account for the initial laryngeal of 
the Indo-European eagle word which is suggested by Hitt. haras (see the 
preceding note): The Atlantic etymon of the Basque and Indo-European ea- 

gle word would have begun with the laryngeal h, or one of the other three 
laryngeals (or pharyngeals) which likewise collapsed into the glottal stop (the 
equivalent of Hebrew aleph) in Akkadian, where as an initial glottal stop it 
would not be written. 


Cf. eg Port. alciao 'kingfisher'. 


The river-name types Ala, Alia, Alava, Alaventa, Alma/Almos, Almia, Al- 
mana/Almina, Almantia, Almara, Alana, Alantia, Alapa, Alara, Alasa/Alisa, 
Alsina, Alisantia, Alesta, and a few more are all illustrated by Krahe (1964: 
35-38) with examples ranging from Spain to Great Britain, from Italy to 
Norway, and from the Balkans to the Baltic countries. Crow (1964: 38) 

calls these name types "formations from a single old European 
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'Wasserwort'" ('formations from a single Old European "water-word""). He 
thought that this Old European water-word was an Indo-European root 

xel-/ol- 'to flow' and attempted to demonstrate its Indo-European character 
by stating that it was "appellatively still abundant in the Baltic languages- 
“richly attested in appellatives of the Baltic languages”: 

Latv. aluóts 'fountain', Lith. aléti 'to be flooded by water', alméti 'to flow 
incessantly', almés, elmés (plur.) 'matter flowing from the body, blood- 
serum', almais 'hurriedly, violently' (1964: 34-35). Apparently he didn't 
realize that the occurrence of a root in only a single Indo-European language 
does not prove its Indo-European origin, but on the contrary suggests that it 
is a borrowing from a non-Indo-European language. 


The root appears to be in evidence in several words of West Indo-European 
languages that have no clear etymology but a definite semantic affinity with 
water. The following are some examples: 1) Engl. eel, Ger. Aal (OE zl, 

OHG OS dl, ON dll); Kluge/Seebold (1989) reconstruct PGmc. tala- 'eal'; 

their etymological verdict "Origin unclear" is in agreement with Onions 

xof unkn[own] origin". 2) Latin alausa (a small, fat fish, Alausa vulgaris), 
hence OHG alosa, Ger. Alse (id.); according to Walde/Hofmann (1982), this 

is a Gaulish word, which would not contradict the view that it is ultimately 
of Vasconic origin. 3) Lat. alga, -ae f. 'sea-weed' is reconstructed by 
Walde/Hofmann as *,/ga with a Proto-Indo-European root *el-/ol- 'to de- 

cay, rot' and connected with words in other Indo-European languages none 

of which means 'sea-weed'; Rather, they refer to such concepts as 'sticky, 
slippery', 'mould, slime, uncleanly woman', 'frog', 'to fester, nauseate', 'to 
soil, mess', 'puddle', and words assumed to be derived from the same root 

that with other determinatives has meanings such as 'dirt', 'marshy low- 
lands', 'mildew', *cadaverous serum'. I don't think that all these words are 
related to each other. But some of them, all beginning with al-, may be 

based on the same non-Indo-European root xal- as the words that are here 
discussed. These are the following three (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 

algae). 4) Norway (dial.) alka 'to soil, mess'. 5) Lith. dlksna 'puddle'. 6) Poor. 
aft 'dirt', aftiur 'marshy lowlands'. Further: 7) ON alka, OE ealce (a 
sea-bird, Alcidae, most wide-spread Alca torda). 8) Welsh alarch 'swan' 

(but Lat. olor, Olr. elae 'swan'). (Cf. de Vries 1962: sv alka, and 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv éAéa, for the last two and possibly related 

items.) See the following section for a more detailed justification of the as- 
assumption that xal- is an Old European root meaning 'water'. 


According to Kóbler 1994: sv, OHG hüwo is attested 37 times. — Cf. so 
Pfeifer 1989: sv Eule. 


Whether the German word Kauz {k"auts] (subfamilies of owls, Strix, Strigi- 
nae, eg the Tawny Owl, Strix aluco, and especially the Little Owl, Athene 
noctua), which is only attested in High German, and only since the 15th 
century (küz(e), steinkuz(e)), cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989, is related in any way 
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is unknown; it is normally connected with MHG küz(e) 'Schreihals', MLG 

kuten 'to chat', which is, however, not an appropriate description. A second, 
post-First Consonant Shift borrowing from Late Vasc. *kuwonts(a) into the 
High German branch of Germanic as * ants, with change into xk its, 

would not appear unusual; the offset ts would naturally be in High German 
merge with the High Germanic (Second Consonant Shift) affricate (t)z. 


As a masculine noun Gk. hal means 'salt'. This root continues older xsal-. I 
have presented arguments in Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, section 2.5 
for the assumption that xsal- is a root of Vasconic origin. 


'The alcyon is a sea bird, even though it also lives in rivers.' In Italian 
alcione is a poetic name of the sea-gull. 


'And it is thus named by the Greeks because it gives birth in the sea.' 


Older reconstructions which assume voiced aspirate (rather than plain lenis) 
plosives for Proto-Indo-European can also accommodate the example, 

although less directly, viz. by posting that Vasc. tg- in *gardea was directly 
replaced by pre-Latin *2"- in the borrowing process (sound substitution). 
Brehm (1866: III. 258) introduces the large bird with the words: "A wonderful 
and therefore highly valued singer of Southern Europe, the Kalander 

lark (Melanocorypha Calandra)" ('a glorious and therefore highly 

esteemed songster of Southern Europe, the calandra lark'). 


The OED shows epenthetic -d- sporadically as early as ca. 1386 (Chaucer), 
but cites literary occurrences of all as late as 1799; the latter "is silent 
general in the dialects". Cf. NNorw. older, older, NSwed. dial. alder, older 
(de Vries 1962). 


Also by the modern Scandinavian forms in the preceding note. 

The latter form by metathesis. 

So MLG alse occurs (Liibben and Walther 1980: sv else). I don't know 
whether this form is derived from else by some dialectal lowering of e or 
presupposes PGmc. xalusó f., or contaminates PGmc. xaluz m. with PGmc. 


xaliso f. 


Black alder here refers to the black alder tree (Alnus glutinosa (L.) 
GAERTN.), not the European shrub which is also called black alder, be- 


sides berry-bearing alder or, with modern botanists, alder buckthorn 
(Rhamnus Frangula) and which was formerly thought to be allied to the al- 
the tree (OED: sv alder). 

'It seems that this word is an Indo-European item which was introduced 
into Basque in distant times [and is thus] independent of the Romance and 
Germanic forms deriving from the same word. ' 


'A color term for "yellow, red" is supposed to form the basis of the name, 
according to the color of the wood.' 


This assumption is compatible with the fact that the al-names are even 
found beyond the Vasconic territory (assuming this to be coextensive with 
that of the Old European hydronymy), viz. as far as Siberia, where they 
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cannot be associated with any languages now spoken in the area (Wedeck 
1993: 22-23): The Vasconic al-root may reflect a very early borrowing 


process involving languages of the hunters, gatherers, and fishers that ante- 


date the northward expansion of the speakers of Vasconic; these popula 


tions may have carried the item to the east as they withdrew into territories 


not claimed by the new population. 


*... a derivational suffix, a contraction of the word atze 'tree' (only extant in 
the Roncalés dialect), which is added to names of trees in order to distinguish- 


guish them from their fruit.' 


It is easy to see in most cases that the basic fruit names are loan-words; the 
ancient Basques were primarily cattle farmers rather than fruit cultivators. 


The last example is from the plural of Lat. fragum 'strawberry': Since 


Basque does not tolerate word-initial clusters, fräga became xraga by 
cluster simplification in favor of the more sonorant consonant; since Basque 
does not tolerate word-initial r-, xraga became arraga by prosthesis. (This 
is not quite correct, cp. Lat. cruce(m) » Bq. kurutze. Since Basque did not 
possess /f/, and Lat. f — Bq. h, probably Lat. fraga > Bq. *(h)raga 

^ arraga.) 


This example only in Uztarroz. 


I follow Martinet (1964) and Michelena (1977) in assuming that prehistoric 
Basque had word-initial accent, and I have argued that this was a feature in- 
herited from Proto-Vasconic. I also assume that this feature was borrowed 

by the three westernmost Indo-European languages, Italic, Celtic, and Ger- 
manic. (Cf. Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, sections 7.6 and 8.4 for 
references and discussion.) 


Intervocalic n, as mentioned earlier, is often lost in Basque even in bor- 
rowed words, compare Lat. catena to Bq. katea, regionally kate. 


In Modern Basque the possessive genitive suffix and the inessive suffix 
terminate in -n. 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that the instability of vowels, especially of i 
and u, in suffixes is also a feature of the Old European toponymy, where 

such instability has been misinterpreted as Indo-European ablaut (Krahe 

1964: 73-74). I have shown in particular that in the de-toponymical names 

of the matrons of the Lower Rhinelands suffixal and dominants (Vennemann 
1995b: section 10), whereas in other areas i is known to be more common. 

It so happens that the name of one group of matrons is Alusneihiae, ie 
(((Al-us-n)p-eih)si)m-ae, *(((Al-us-n)p-ic)si)m-ae, based on a settlement 
name *Alusniacum, *((Al-us-n)hi-ac)s-um; here the index h stands for 'hy- 
dronym', s for 'settlement name', and m for xmatronal name'. If the name 
Alusneihiae does indeed contain an appellative xalusn- 'alder', then the h in 
the analysis must apparently be understood in a somewhat broader sense: a 
natural feature of the environment for which a settlement is named. 


10. Some West Indo-European words of 
uncertain origin** 


Abstract 


Vasconic etymologies are suggested for the unexplained West Indo-European 

words reflected in English silver, ice, salamander, Gm. Tile, Middle Ir. aindir, Gr. 
Kaooavópa, Avópouéóa, Atlantic etymologies for those reflected in Engl. fright, 
star, to wake, to ward, ear. Cultural differences between the early Indo-Europeans, 
the Vascons, and the Atlantic peoples are indicated by this loan vocabulary. Some 
names of undomesticated animals, in particular salamander (from Lat. sala- 

mandra, gr. oalaudvópa) are proposed to be indicative of Vasconic substratal 
influence: Old European xsalam(a) + and(e)ra "water-woman"; cp. Bq. other 


*woman', the Old European hydronymic root sal- in river names such as Sala, 

Salia, Salma, Salmanca, Salona, and Salica, and the regional Bq. urandra (ie ur 

+ andra) 'salamander', literally “water lady". The superstratal influence of the 
prehistoric Atlantic seafarers manifests themselves eg in the star word (cf. OHG sterno, 
Lat. Stella, Gr. dor7p, Hitt. haster, etc.) which corresponds, both in form and in 
aspects of its content, to the Babylonian goddess Ištar and the Palestinian goddess 
Astarte. 


10.1. Assumptions and goals 


Many words in the early West Indo-European languages have no good 
etymology, or none at all. For early Germanic, an estimate is repeated in 
the handbooks according to which about one third of the early vocabulary 
has no Indo-European etymology, ie, cannot be reliably explained by 
comparison with the other Indo-European languages, so that an explanation 
as loan-words from non-Indo-European languages would be necessary.' 

This estimate has been doubted, and at least one author thinks that Ger- 
manic was not influenced by other languages at all." My own etymological 
work of the last few years has led me to believe that the estimate is much 
too low.? Naturally these estimates depend on what is admitted as an Indo- 
European etymology. In my opinion a word's Indo-European character 

may be doubted not only if it occurs in but a single Indo-European lan- 
guage but also if it only occurs in a small group of contiguous Indo-Euro- 
peanut languages. As a limiting case, a word may be so classified even if it 
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occurs in all Indo-European languages, provided that the same word also 
occurs in a non-Indo-European language and the appropriate direction of 
borrowing can be assured. 


In the past, words that appeared to be loan-words in a West Indo-Euro- 

Pean language posed a great problem because little attention was paid to 
attested or surviving relatives of possible donor languages? This holds true 
for Basque, relatives of which were in prehistoric and early historic times 
more widely spoken than in the present small region in which Basque sur- 
vives, eg in Aquitaine as late as the Roman period (Michelena 1954, Gor- 
rochategui 1987). It even holds true in the singular case where theoretical 
work has revealed the linguistic affiliation of a contact language, viz. in the 
case of Irish for which Pokorny (1927-1930) has established a prehistoric 
substratum related to the Afro-Asiatic (Semito-Hamitic) language family: 

No efforts seem to have been made to trace Insular Celtic words or, more 
generally, West Indo-European words without Indo-European etymologies 

to Semitic$, even though this branch of [ggo Afro-Asiatic is well attested for 
a time which is likely to be that of the flourishing of the West European 
languages some of which later became substrates of Irish, languages be- 
longing to a large group which I associate with the megalithic culture.' 


In recent work I have sketched a theory of the linguistic prehistory of 
Europe north of the Alps according to which this region was first — after 
the last ice-age, about ten thousand years ago — taken possession of by 
speakers of Vasconic languages, ie prehistoric (extinct) languages related 
to Modern Basque, while the western fringe of the region was from the 
middle of the 5th millennium onward colonized by speakers of Atlantic 
languages, ie prehistoric? (extinct) languages which formed the Oceanic 
(Okeanic) branch of Atlantid ic whose Mediterranean branch comprises 
languages of the Afro-Asiatic (Semito-Hamitic) language family (Venne- 

mann 1994b, 1994d, 1995c). More accurate, since the Atlantic loans in 

the West-Indo-European languages reveal a particular closeness of Atlantic 
to Semitic (eg on account of the triliteracy of their roots, for which com- 
pare Ehret 1995: 27-28 and since Proto-Afrasian (Proto-Afro-Asiatic) is 
much too early (cf. Ehret 1995: 483-490) to provide a proper time-level for 
the origin of Atlantic, Atlantidic should be reconstructed as only com- 
prizing Atlantic and Semitic and as forming a branch, the Atlantico-Medi- 
terranean branch, of Boreafrasian (Ehret 1995: 483-485) and ultimately of 
Afrasian — a family which may now, because of its European sub-branch, 

be called Eurafrasian. The Atlantic languages played the role of adstrata 
and superstrata with cultural dominance for the early West Indo-European 
languages; Palaeo-Germanic was probably the last language to be affected 

by this colonial spread? In Ireland — indeed in all of the British Isles with 
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the possible exception of the land of the Picts — the Atlantic languages were 
later reduced to substrata by the prehistoric Celtic conquest. 


This theory opens up new etymological perspectives. And indeed: I 

believe to have shown that many of the oldest European river and settle- 
ment names can be better explained from Basque than from Indo-European 
(Vennemann 1993b, 1994d), and that quite a few unexplained appellatives 
of the early West Indo-European languages (chiefly Germanic, Italic, 
Celtic, but also Baltic and Slavic) can be explained in plausible ways by 
comparison partly with Basque, partly with Semitic (Vennemann 1995c). 
Furthermore, two toponyms of the British Isles have been explained by 
means of Semitic toponyms, and in one case further by means of a fitting 
Semitic appellative, by Coates (1988b, 1988c). The following is a list of 
the numbered items treated in Vennemann 1995c; the English member of 

an etymological set is cited whenever available: [gg 


A. Vasconic etymologies 


A.1. Toponyms: 1. Bishop- names, 2. Ur- and Auer- names, 3. Ib- and Ip- 
names, 4. Ar- names, 5. Il-, Al-, and Ul- names, 6. Id-, Ad-, and Ud- 
names, 7. Kalw- names 


A.2. Appellatives: 1. silver, 2. Lat. argentum 'silver', 3. iron, Lat. ferrum 
'iron', 4. Bavar. Mur(e) 'pile of rocks', 5. G Kante 'edge', 6. G Halde 
'slope, hill-side', 7. G Anger 'pasture-ground', 8. Low G Pugge, 

Pogge 'frog, toad', 9. hook, 10. Goth. apnam 'year (dat. plur.)', Lat. 

annus 'year', 11. Goth. aipei 'mother', 12. G Eidam, OE apum 'son- 

in-law', 13. callow, 14. felt, 15. adze, 16. axe, 17. Surtr (name of a 
Germanic fire giant), swart, 18. yarrow, 19. G Garbe 'sheaf', 20. G 

Barley 'barley', 21. G Hook, fritter 'hook, fritter', 22. G Urine 'urine', 23. 
ankle, 24. shank, 25. lath, 26. stink, Goth. stiggan 'to push' 


B. Atlantic etymologies 
B.1. Toponyms: 1. The Solent, 2. Uist 


B.2. Appellatives: 1. steer, 2. horn, 3. calf 'young cow or bull', 4. goat, 5. 
G boar, OE eofor 'boar', 6. G puppy, OE hwelp 'young dog', 7. crab, 

8. G Aar, OE earn 'eagle', 9. earth, 10. path, 11. G Quelle 'spring, 
fountain', 12. G soot 'soot', 13. G säule, OE syl 'pillar', 14. harvest, 

15. harp, 16. garden, yard, 17. house, 18. town, 19. -durum (in 

Gaulish settlement names), 20. G Dauer 'duration', Lat. düräre 'to 

last', dürus 'hard', 21. seven, 22. month, 23. mete, G measure 'to 
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measure', 24. hate, G Hader 'quarrel', OE headu- 'war', 25. G Heer, 
OE here 'army', 26. G (Unge)ziefer 'vermin', OE tiber 'offering, 
sacrifice', G sacrifice 'offering, sacrifice' 


The present paper continues this work. It is my hope that in the course of 
time scholars with deep knowledge of ancient European and Afro-Asiatic 
languages and with more experience in practical etymology will become 
aware of this line of research and supplement our textbooks and etymologi- 
cal dictionaries by more — and more systematic and authoritative — work of 
this sort. 


10.2. Vasconic etymologies 
10.2.1. Silver 


This word (1. Goth. silubr, ON silfr, OE seolfor, OFris. sel(o)ver, silver, 

OS silubar, siluvar, OHG silabar, MHG silver; G Silver, 2nd OCS sirebro, 

Lith. sidábras, cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv Silber) has occasionally been 

fag? equated with Basq. zilar, zilar, also zilhar in zilhar bizi 'quicksilver' 
(for which cf. de Azkue 1989: sv). I consider the Germanic and Balto 

Slavic word a Vasconic loan-word (see the above list, A.2, no. 1). 


To the arguments that have already been advanced, I would like to add 


the following. A word silaPuf occurs in the Hispano-Celtic inscription of 
Botorrita, discovered in 1970 near Botorrita, south of Zaragoza (Eska 
1989: 3, 11). Eska writes about this word: 


All commentators have assumed that silaPur means 'silver' 10; which fits the 
context well. The origin of this word, however, is somewhat problematic, as 


one would expect a Hispano-Celtic form that continues xh,ergnto- ...; cf. 
Gaul. arcanto- ..., Lat. argentum ... [etc.]. IE forms apparently related to 
SilaPué are attested in Germanic ... [and] Balto-Slavonic ... [with the same 
evidence as cited above]. This has caused Lejeune ... to suggest that the 
Hispano-Celtic form may have been borrowed from Germanic before the Celts 
migrated to the Iberian peninsula, a view that Tovar ... has labeled 


*unacceptable'. The preferred comparandum today is Basq. zil(h)ar, zirar 

'plata', which may be of ultimate Semitic origin, eg, Assyrian sarpu 'worked 
silver'. ... Mallory/Huld ... believes that a borrowing from Semitic is unlikely, 
but does not take the evidence of the Iberian peninsula into account (Eska 

1989: 97). 
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The occurrence of the silver word in a Hispano-Celtic bronze inscription 
supports my view that it is a Vasconic word which survives in Basque and 
was borrowed in prehistoric times into Germanic and Balto-Slavic. The 

idea (eg Lópelmann 1968: sv silharr) that the Basque word is a borrow- 

ing from Germanic is therefore no longer tenable, and the auxiliary as- 
assumption that the word on the Botorrita bronze was borrowed from Ger- 
manic by the Celts before they left for the Iberian peninsula is no longer 
needed. Since the word does not occur in Insular Celtic, the simplest as- 
assumption is that it was locally borrowed by the Celts from the Vasconic 
substratum in the Iberian peninsula, exactly as it was borrowed by Ger- 
manic and Balto-Slavic from the Vasconic substratum in Central Europe. 
This interpretation is compatible with the assumption that the Vasconic 
silver word was itself an Atlantic loan-word whose etymon was also car- 
Ried to the Near East, where it survived in Assyrian (Akkadian), ie that the 
word is common ultimately Atlantidic.'' 


10.2.2. Ice 


This Germanic word (OE OFris. OS OHG is, PGmc. *isa- n. 'ice', ON iss 

m., Plur. ísar, cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989, Pokorny 1989: 301; PGmc. xisam, 

*isaz, cf. Onions 1969)" has no Indo-European relatives, with the possible 
exception of Iranian (eg Avest. aéxan- n. 'frost, ice', isauu- [gg3 'icy'), and 
only with a reconstruction *isa- « * xeisa-, which is, of course, in agree- 
ment with the sound laws of Germanic. The assumed meaning 'hoar-frost' 

links this reconstruction to ON eisa 'to rush on', ganga eisanda 'to go 

dashing through the waves (of a ship)', eisandi uór 'foaming wave', PIE 

*ice- 'to move quickly; to drive, to push on'. I do not consider this a good 


etymology. Also the analysis as PIE xey-s- (eg Lehmann 1986: sv iiz), 
which is to connect the Germanic word with Lith. ynis, Russ. inej- 'frost', 
OCS inej 'snow flurry' (PIE xey-n-), is less than convincing. 


In Basque, izoz- is a stem meaning 'frost, ice'.? Lópelmann has isoski 

'piece of ice', isoste 'freezing, frost weather', isostu 'to freeze, to be frost 
weather', isotsil 'January'. In de Azkue's dictionary one finds izozko 'fro- 
zen, frosty', izozte 'frost', izoztela 'ice', izoztruma 'ice needle', izotzil 
'January'. This word stem is a shortened variant of izotz 'hoar-frost, [for 
many speakers also:] frost' (de Azkue), 'hoar-frost, cold spray, drizzling 
rain' (Lópelmann). This in turn is explained by Lópelmann as a juxtaposi- 
tion of iz- 'water' and an unexplained Basque word hotz 'cold'.'* Perhaps 
Basq. iz-, which died out as an independent word, was in that variety of 
Vasconic with which Palaeo-Germanic came into contact narrowed down 

to the meaning 'ice'; the main Basque word for 'water', also of Proto-Vas- 
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conic origin, judging by its occurrence in very old toponyms, perhaps by that 
time already have been ur, compare Mod. Basq. urhot's 'cold water' 
(Lópelmann). The word iz-may also have been understood and borrowed 

by speakers of Palaeo-Germanic in this narrowed meaning to begin with, 
because they possessed their inherited Indo-European water word. 


Whether the Basque form izoz is old enough (Vasc. xisots or xisos) to 
have been directly adapted as Gmc. *isaz is hard to determine; it would 
offer a fine basis for an analysis as a masculine or neuter a-stem. 


10.2.3. G tile 'floor-stone, paving tile', Lat. lausiae (lapides) 'chips of 
stone, stone slabs, slate-like stone leaf'? 


The German word Fliese, originally derived from Low German (MLG 

flise, vlise wf 'floor-stone, stone slab', cf. Lübben and Walter 1888: sv) 
xhas no clear comparison. The suggested relatives 

are either too far apart in sound form or in meaning" 

(Kluge/Seebold).'5 


Basq. Lisa 'smooth, plain, simple' ? is derived from Lópelmann (1968: sv 

lisa) from Span. Port. liso, -a, Fr. lisse 'smooth, plain (etc.)', which [gg4 has 
no etymology. There is a Spanish noun lisa 'Glattstein in den Papier- 

mithlen' ('glazing stone used in paper-mills') which Lópelmann connects 

with Spanish liso. 


Basq. lauza '[Spanish] losa' (de Azkue), ie 'stone slab, floor-stone, flat 
tombstone, ledger', for which Lópelmann has lausa (variant forms leusa, 
losa) is connected by the latter with Prov. lausa, Port. Galic. lousa, Span. 
losa, Catal. llosa 'stone slab', Piedmont. losa 'flat tombstone, ledger' and 
derived from Lat. lausiae (lapides) 'chips of stone (such as fall down when 


stone is rough-hewn in a mine), stone slabs, slate-like stone leaves', even 
although that is phonologically impossible because of the -i- in lausiae. This 
lausiae in turn is connected by Walde/Hofmann with vaguely suggestive 

words in the other Indo-European languages, whereas an unattested Celtic 

word x*plousaá 'slate slab, stone slab' is held responsible for the Romance 
forms as well as for ON flosa 'Splitter, waste' ('chip, trash'), for de Vries: 
*scale, husk'. ON flosa f. in its turn is connected by de 

Vries with ON flus n. 'thin peel' ('thin peel, husk'), this with Lith. 

plüskos 'tuft of hair', Latv. plauskas 'Schinne' ('dandruff') and tentatively 
with an Indo-European root *pleus 'pluck out'." 


I would like to propose a different explanation here. I reconstruct a 
Proto-Vasconic noun xplausa 'stone slab' and an (unrelated) Proto-Vas- 
conic adjective *plisa 'smooth, plane'. In the course of the phonological 
history of Vasconic in which word-initial consonant clusters were obligato- 


116 
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rily simplified to a single consonant, in particular by the deletion of obstru- 
ents before sonorants!®, these words became *lausa and «lisa, respectively, 
which are preserved without further changes in Basque as lauza [lausa] and 

lisa [lisal.'" The Romance words are late Vasconic (Palaeo-Basque) loans; 

Span. lisa 'smooth stone in the paper mills' may be a contamination of liso, 

-a 'smooth' with losa 'stone slab'. Lat. lausiae is an adjectival derivative of 
the late Vasconic noun */ausa 'stone slab', which was itself either not boron- 
rowed or given up again. 


The corresponding words in the Indo-European languages farther to the 

north and east (to the extent that they may be compared despite their se- 
mantic distance from the items discussed here, cf. Walde/Hofmann) go 

back to an older Vasc. tplausa 'stone slab', which regionally turned into 
*plousa by assimilation and may have further developed into xplosa or 
*plusa. In G Fliese, MLG flise, vlise (« xflisa), the two Vasconic words 
*plausa 'stone slab' and xplisa 'smooth, plane' were merged by contami- 
nation, much as in Span. lisa 'Glattstein in den Papiermühlen', and bor- 
rowed as Gmc. xp^liso(n)" 'smooth stone slab (etc.)', but only in a section 
of Germanic. [ags 


10.2.4. Me. aindir 'young woman', Gk. Kacoávópa, Avópoueda 


The Middle Irish word aindir, ainder *young woman' (connected in the 
dictionaries with Cymr. anner *young cow', OCymr. enderic 'calf', Cymr. 
enderig 'bull, ox', Bret. ounner 'young cow', eg Pokorny 1989: I. 41) has 
no accepted etymology and no correspondences in the other Indo-European 
languages." However, it does have a close match in Basque, viz. Basq. 


other *woman' (cf. Pokorny 1989: I. 41); reconstructible PCelt. xandera 

is phonologically identical to Basq. andera 'sefiora' (Bizkaino, arch., cf. 
de Azkue). Since the Basque word does not only occur in medieval texts 

but also in Aquitanian inscriptions of the Roman Empire (Michelena 1954 
[1985]: 416, Gorrochategui 1984: 127-134, Agud/Tovar 1989: sv 

andera), it must be assumed to be of great antiquity. 


The lemma Andere with its more than two pages is among the longest 

entries in the etymological dictionary of Agud and Tovar ("esta palabra es 
discutidísima"). They cite several different proposals for the origin of the 
word, including the idea that the word may be pre-Indo-European, but do 

not reach a conclusion of their own. In my theory there exists a straight 
forward etymological solution. Since the Celtic word is isolated in the 
Indo-European family and has no derivation within the language, it is 

likely to be a loan word. By contrast, the Basque word is old and 
well-anchored in the language. As other 'sefiorita' and andre, andra 
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'sefiora', in collocations such as andra Maria, andre dena Maria 'la 
santisima Virgen Maria', and with numerous derivatives and specialized 
meanings it belongs to the everyday vocabulary of Basque. Thus, another 
has the character of a native Vasconic word. The Celtic word is therefore 
with high probability a Vasconic loan-word." The limitation of the loan 
word to Celtic suggests, or is at least compatible with, a late date of bor- 
rowing. A probable time would be that of the military expansion of the 
Celts in the last millennium AC, when victorious Celtic warriors were 
likely to take their squaws from conquered autochthonous populations, in 
the case on hand: from the Vasconic populations of later Gaul. I assume 
that the expression was carried by the Celts from the Continent to the 
British Isles. This is more likely than the assumption that the word was 
borrowed by the Celts from an indigenous population in the British Isles 
themselves, because these were at the time of the Celtic conquests no 
longer Vasconic but Atlantic, according to my theory. 


The assumption that the word is native Vasconic does not preclude this 
possibility that it has an explanation within Vasconic. Thus it could be an 
old derivation from the same Proto-Vasconic etymon «grandi [ggg ‘large, 
big' that survives in Basq. (h)andi "large, big'", eg *(gr)ande-era 'large- 
ness' > x(gr)andera 'Highness'. Later on in the history of Basque the same 
etymon would have served, perhaps in combination with the very same 

suffix -era '-ness' whose origin is unknown, as a basis for Basq. andiera 
'[Span.] altura', ie 'height' (cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: sv -era). 'Highness' 
(compare also Spanish grandeza 'greatness, highness') would not be a bad 
original meaning for Basq. others; the semantic specializations and pejo 
rations of the Celtic loan-word could easily have originated in the loaning 
process. 


However, it may be advisable not to attempt such an internal derivation 
but instead to look for a Vasconic appellative xandera 'woman' in unex- 


plained pre-Indo-European names and loan-words whose association with 
Gk. dvyp, davópés 'man' may only have come about by popular ety- 
mology": 


Kacaávópa may be an original compound Aago+ ávópa, an assimilated 
form of Vasc. xKast-andera, which literally means "fountain 
woman". ? 


Avépouéóa, as a compound Avdpotpeda (< Vasc. xAndera-med-a), 

could literally mean "whole/healthy (young) woman", ie 'virgin', 

with Vasc. *med- 'whole, entire, healthy'. The root med- as in Lat. 
mederi 'to heal" is weakly represented in the Indo-European lan- 
guages and is most likely not the same as PIE :xmed- 'to measure', pace 
Walde/Hofmann: sv; also their “healing deities” Meditrina, M7j80s, 
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Mn6n,4yaunón are likely to have been adopted from substratal cul- 
tures. The connecting vowel -o- may be analogical after the numerous 
masculine names formed with dvópo -." 


Andriosoi, name of a woman in a vase painting of the wrestling match be- 
tween Heracles and Antaios, probably the wife or a daughter of 

Antaios (Brommer 1984: 40 and table 10a), is likely to be a compound 
Andri+osoi with the literal meaning "whole/healthy (young) woman", 

ie 'virgin'; compare Basq. oso 'entire, whole, healthy' (de Azkue, 
Lópelmann). For Andriosoi the fact that Basq. others have the principal 
meaning 'young woman' and neskosoa (ie nesk-oso-a, from neska 

'young girl, unmarried young woman', cf. Lópelmann: sv neska, 

osa-!) means 'virgin' suggests that this is also the original meaning of 
"The name is not the same as the name of the person who created it. 


Avépoudyn may be a compound Avdpo +udy7 which owes its specificity 

form to the popular etymological reinterpretation as "men's fight". I 
analyze it on the model of Avópoueda and Andriosoi as Vasc. [gg7 
*Andera+mak-E “blissful woman", where E was some adjectival ter- 
mination, perhaps -ar. Gk. udxap, udräp 'blissful' has a unique ad- 
jectival termination -ar and no etymology (Frisk). It is therefore natural 
ral to assume it to be a loan word. Basque has no adjective of a similar 
meaning; but -Vr is the termination of several adjectives of that lan- 
guage, and -ar and -ara are adjectival suffixes (de Azkue, Lépelmann) 
whose antiquity is, however, not clear in all cases. Thus Gk. uH axkap, 
HL éxàp 'blissful' may reflect a Vasconic loan-word *mak-ar- 'bliss- 
ful'. The root may be the same in Lat. mactus, -a, -um 'praised, cele- 
fried, honored with gifts', used almost exclusively as vocative macte, 
originally in sacral language in the collocation macte [dape, vino] esto; 
further as well-wish 'hail to thee!, good luck!' (Walde/Hofmann). By- 
haps a Pre-Latin well-wish :xmakte! (xmak-te!) "Your bliss!' (formed 

with a borrowed nominal *mak/ 'Hail!' and the enclitic oblique 2nd 


person singular pronoun) was reanalyzed in time as an adjectival 
vocative macte! (mact-e!) 'Oh blissful one!', which became the 
analogical basis of mactus, macti etc. and further of macta, mactum 
etc. 


Avipdorn, name of a Britannic goddess of victory (cf. Ziegler/ 
Sontheimer 1979), may reflect a Vasconic compound xAndera«ast-a 
“victorious woman", or a Britannic compound based on Vasc. xandera 

which would have postspecifying order even if the second constituent 

had been nominal; However, I have not been able to assure a suitable one 
etymon for *-ast-. 
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Perhaps Vasc. xandera is also contained in Greek animal and plant names 
such as avépyv7 f. 'forest bee, wasp', avOonduv, -óvos f. 'hornet' (cp. 
Basq. other 'queen-bee'), also avOndwyr f. 'bee' which may have been 
reshaped by contamination with avéos 'flower'; av6pvoxov 'chervil', 
avópá xv f. and avépaxvos f. 'Portulaca oleracea', also 'Sedum stella- 


tum'. 


Finally there is the notorious problem of av@pwzros 'human being, 

man', also 'woman' (usually contemptuous)." Despite repeated attempts 

no explanation has been found for this word; in particular, attempts to con- 
nect it with Gk. dv7p, dvópós 'man' have been unsuccessful (Frisk, 
Chantraine). Therefore a new proposal may be welcome. As in most of the 

animal and plant names above, I see Gv6p- in loan-words as a variant of 

dvóp- and equate it with Vasc. *andera. I identify the z element in 

avOowz7ros with /p/ in names such as /7eAo and KíxAcf and interpret it 

as (part of) a suffix meaning 'descendant of, relative of'. It may be identical 
cal with the suffix -(a)ba found as termination of several kinship terms in 
Basque: a(a)saba 'ancestor', osaba 'uncle', al(h)aba 'daughter', izeba [ggg 
'aunt', neba '(a female's) brother', ahizpa '(a female's) sister'. It may also 
be related to the unexplained 77- in Gk. rnioxos m. 'descendant, son' 

(for which see Frisk, Chantraine). If this is correct, then the original 
meaning of dvfpczros would be 'descendant of a woman' or 'relative of a 
woman', which would be a fine parallel of Gmc. *man-isk-, G human 

'human being' in a matrilineal pre-Greek society." 


10.2.5. Salamander 


The word salamander comes to our modern languages from Latin (sala- 

mandra, -ae f.) and ultimately from Greek, where oalaudvópa f. 'sala- 
mander, newt' has no further analysis and counts as a loan-word of un- 

known origin (Frisk 1973: sv)."' The semantic field of the name points to 

a substratal origin. Two factors suggest that this substratum was a Vasconic 
language: (1) The dominance of the vowel a is characteristic of Proto-Vas- 
conic (Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, 88 7.8, 8.2); (2) the peculiar 


structure of the word agrees with the Proto-Vasconic word formula (19944: 
here chap. 6, 8 7.4), especially if reconstructed as *salamandVra. there are 
other factors that make a Vasconic origin of the word appear probable. 


First, the fact that many varieties of the Salamandridz family are am- 
phibian (the newts or tritons) makes it likely that the original name of the 
animal refers to water. One of the most frequently employed Old European 
hydronymic roots is sal-, which occurs in such river names as Sala, Salia, 
Salma (« x Salama), Salmana (« *Salamana), Salona, *Salantia (eg 
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Salanze), xSalara, Salica all the way from the Iberian Peninsula to the 
British Isles and from Dalmatia to Lithuania (Krahe 1964: 49-50). It too 
occurs in the name of a fountain in Caria, Saluaris (Latin Salmacis, Sal- 
macidis f., cf. Lewis 1891). It further occurs in the name of the Spanish 
mountain Jalama, in Roman times Salama, for which Melena (1985) recon- 
structs a form xSalamant-" and a meaning ‘el rico en arroyos', ie 'the one 
rich in streams', more precisely 'abundante en aguas', ie 'abounding in 
water(s)' (Melena 1985: 526). 


The root sal- also occurs in appellative designations of bodies of water 


and watery substances, as well as in the names of animals and plants with 
an affinity to water, none of which have convincing etymologies, eg: 


ON sol n. (« xsalu) 'sea', sol n. (a kind of algae)", Solsi, Solvi (names of 
seakings); cf. de Vries: s.vv. [sgg 

PGmc. *salwa- 'dark' in OE salu ‘dark, dusky' (E sallow), ON solr ‘dirty, 
pale', OHG salo, called salwes 'dark, black, dirty'; Gal. sal' wet dirt, 


ear-wax', Cymr. halawg 'soiled, stained' (etc.) 


Lat. salum, -i n. (also -us m.) 'tossing of the waves, open sea, high sea'; 
Mir. sal, gen. saile 'sea'" 


Lat. saliva, -ae f. 'spittle, saliva' 


Lat. salmó, salmónis m. 'salmon', borrowed into English as salmon, into 
German as Salm (etc.) 


Lat. salar, -aris m. 'trout' 
Lat. salpa, -ae f. (a kind of stock-fish); Greek odAzr7 f. (a sea fish)? 
Lat. salacia f. (a fish) 


Lat. salix, salicis f., OE sealh, OHG sal(a)ha, G Salweide, ON selja, Mlr. 
sail, gen. sailech, Cymr. helygen *willow treex 


Greek adAos m. 'tossing of the waves of the sea, surge', also 'anchoring 
place, roadstead (as opposed to a protected harbor)? 


Greek gadevw 'to roll (like a ship)' 


Greek odAa£, adAaxos m. 'coarse sieve of miners' 


Also the Indo-European words for 'salt', as well as derived and related 
concepts, seems to belong here: 


Lat. sal, salis m. 'salt'" 


Lat. salló, -ere 'to salt' (« xsaldo, cf. E salt, G salt) 
Lat. Salsipotens 'ruler of the salty waves, Neptune' 
Greek gàs m. 'salt', f. 'sea' 


Greek @Acos 'marinus' 
Greek day 'salt water' 


Greek From 'river' (Walde/Hofmann: sv sal)" 
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Olr. saillim 'to salt' 
Latv. sáls, OCS soli, Arm. af, Toch. A sále, B sályi 'salt' 


There can be little doubt that sal- is a Vasconic root, meaning 'water' and 
capable of extensions that could give this basic meaning additional com- 
components. 


Second, if we isolate in oalaudvópa a component sal-(a)m- as in Lat. 
salmó, salmónis m. 'salmon' and in the Hispanic mountain name Salama, 
*Salamanta, we are left with enough material to form the second constitu- 
ent of a compound. This is significant because many animal names in 

Basque are metaphoric descriptions, eg izurde "water-pig", 'dolphin' (iz- 
'water', urde 'pig'), ursahal 'water-calf', 'seal' (ur 'water', 3ahal [ggo 
'calf')." Zaia a)*ávópa "water-X", 'salamander, water newt' would fit 

this pattern. The remaining question concerns X: What is the origin and 
meaning of dvópa? 


The first guess, from a Greek standpoint, would probably be Greek 

ávjp, gen. dvópós, acc. dvópa 'man'. "Water-man" would be a nice 
metaphorical description of the salamander or newt. But even if it's formal 
problems of this equation could be overcome, there would remain the 

problem that the first component of the compound is not, and indeed cannot 
be, inherited Greek. And indeed, it seems more likely that the entire name 
was taken from a foreign language as merely the first constituent. 


So we have to guess again. Since the sal-words are in my view Vas- 

conic, it appears reasonable to look for a Vasconic interpretation of dvópa, 
too. We do not have to look very far: In 8 10.2.4 above we encountered 

Basq. and(e)ra 'sefiora', and it was there suggested that the Proto-Vasconic 
etymon continued in this Basque word may be preserved in ancient 

loan words and loan names. I therefore propose that Greek oalauavópa, 

which is, after all, a feminine noun, and thus also Lat. salamandra (f.) and 
E salamander, G Salamander (m!) etc., is ultimately a Vasconic com- 

pound *salam(a)+and(e)ra *water-woman".? To the Greeks this com- 

pound noun may have appeared to be without internal structure, so that 

they adapted it as a simplex salamándra, although an original understanding 
as a compound salam+dndra is also compatible with Greek word structure; 

the assignment of feminine gender (Vasconic did not make any gender 
distinctions) would be understandable on either analysis." 


De Azkue's Basque dictionary contains a welcome piece of confirming 
evidence for my etymology: In three communities of the Bizkaia province, 
Guernica, Izpaster, and Markina, the salamander is called ur-andra "wa- 
ter-lady". 
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10.3. Atlantic etymologies 
10.3.1. Fright, frighten 


OE fryhto 'fright' is a metathesized variant of fyrhto, which corresponds to 
Goth. faurhtei and represents PGmc. *furxtin f. Alongside this noun 

there exists an adjective OE forht, OS foroht, foraht, OHG foraht, Goth. 
farhts, PGmc. *furxtaz. In the other West Germanic languages [g9; the 
substantive does not show umlaut: OFris. fruchtia, OS OHG for(a)hta, 

Dutch and Mod. G fear. "No known cogn[ate]s outside Germ." (Onions). 

The derived weak verb *furytjan 'be afraid of' has reflexes in Gothic and 

all the West Germanic languages. OE fryhta, fyrhtan acquired the meaning 
*cause fright'; the older form to fright was superseded by to frighten in the 
17th century (Onions). According to Kluge/Seebold, the adjective is basic 

to the set and is likely to be a participial derivative of a verbal base xperk- or 
*perg-, which however does not exist in this form; this in turn may be an 
extension of a root *per-, which surfaces in words meaning 'danger, to 

risk, etc.', as G 'danger' (and also E fear, according to Onions). 
Kluge/Seebold and Lehmann refer to a similar word in Tocharian, but only 

as a possibility. 


There are two peculiar aspects of this set of words. The first is the 
limited distribution: It occurs only in Germanic (except Old Norse). The 
second is the fact that the promising morphological analysis, *prk-t- (pos- 
sibly from xprg-t-), hits a dead end because there is no verbal base of the 
required sort in Indo-European. Thus, what we actually have is a nominal 
simplex *furht- 'fright-' in Gothic and West Germanic, from which an ad- 
jective, two nouns, and a verb are formed. This looks very much like 

a loan complex. 


A non-Indo-European word that deserves attention in this connection is 

the Akkadian noun puluhtu(m) 'fear, fearfulness', also 'reverence' 

(von Soden 1965-: sv), ie 'fear, frightfulness; devotion'. Assuming that 
this word also occurred in the Atlantic languages of Northwest Europe, as 
an early loan-word in Germanic it would (with primary touch effect 

-kt- » -xt-, Grimm's Law, introduction of initial accent, and syncope) take 
the form *fulxt-. Here the sequence ly forms a bad coda; the change into ry 
would thus constitute an improvement of syllable structure." Clearly 

PGmc. *furxt- would be a perfect reflex of an assumed Atl. xpuluxt- (Ak- 
cad. pulubtu(m)) not only categorically and semantically but also phono- 
logically. 


It would be desirable for a phonologically complex nominal base such 
as GMC. xfurxt- or Akkad. pulubtu(m) to be amenable to morphological 
analysis. Whereas the attempted analysis of the Germanic base remained 
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unsuccessfully, the Akkadian word is morphologically transparent: It is an 
abstract noun derived with a t-suffix from the verbal root pl-4-, compare 
paláhu(m) 'have fear, be afraid of, venerate', 

palhu(m) 'frightful, fearful', palhis 'full of fear, 

fearfully, with devotion, pallahum 'very fearfully', 'very 

fearful'), pulfu 'frightfulness, fear' ('frightfulness, fear'), pulubhüm [goz 
'frightening appearance'. Note in particu- 

lar that the derivational relationship between noun and verb is the right one 
in Akkadian (pIh-, palehu(m) » puluh-tu(m)), while in Germanic it is the 
wrong way around (xfurxt- — *furxt-jan). 


Móller (1911: 204) equates the Germanic group around the fright-word 

with the Akkadian word family derived from the root pIh- and related 

words in Aramaic in the sense of his theory that Indo-European and Se- 

mitic go back to the same proto-language; ie, he considers the correspondence 
dence a genetic equation." But there are the following flaws in his inter- 
pretation. First, he reconstructs a root with r instead of l as basic and ex- 
plains Sem. ply- by a change of r into / after labials, however, this cannot 
have been a regular change in Semitic, as several Semitic roots with pr- 
listed in Móller's book clearly demonstrate. Second, his reconstruction of 
*pr- as basic to *pl- and thus to pIx- rests entirely on Ethiop. farha 
*timuit, metuit' ('has feared'), from xpr- + h-; farha however may more 
easily be assumed to derive from *falha by ordinary coda weakening, as 

shown for Germanic above. Móller's view appears to be supported by 
Orel/Stolbova's (1995: No. 833) reconstruction of a Proto-Hamito-Semitic 

root *furVh- 'fear (verb)' with the following attestation: Sem. :xpVrVh- 
'fear' with Geez frh, Amharic fárra ["an Ethio-Semitic archaism?"] and 
Lowland East Cushitic *for- « xfuHVr- 'fear' with Konso for, Gidar hür 
("metathesis"); however, these authors seem to consider Akkad. pIh- 

*fear' entirely unrelated, despite the close similarity of form and meaning. 
Even if Orel/Stolbova's Sem. *prh- 'fear' is a separate root from Sem. p- 


lh- 'fear', it too would provide a fine loan basis for Gmc. *furx-t- 'fear'. 
Third, Móller's theory does not account for the fact that the fright-word is 
limited within Indo-European to the Germanic branch. Fourth, the theory 
does not explain why it is that root extensions most directly corresponding 
to Akkadian pIx- (plh-) or Old Aram. Bibl. Aram. pH-'venerate, 

serve (God)' (as in Bibl. Aram. polHàn 'worship, cult' (ie 're- 

ligious service, cult') or Ethiopian prh- do not occur in Germanic but 

only the nominal extension with -t-. Therefore I stay convinced that the 
only way of accounting for the correspondence is by assuming that a word 
similar in form and meaning to Akkad. pulubtu(m) 'fear, fearfulness; 
Ehrfurcht' (fear, frightfulness; devotion') was borrowed into Germanic 

from a language closely related to the Semitic languages, viz. from an At- 
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Lantic language (in the sense defined above), and became the starting point 
for the derivations yielding the Germanic fright-word family." [393 


10.3.2. Star 


This word is well represented in Germanic and in Indo-European: OE 

steorra, OFris. stera, OS OHG sterro, with a peculiar assimilation alongside 
OHG sterno, Goth. stairno, ON stjarna (Kluge/Seebold: sv Stern); Hitt. 
haster, Greek dar7p, poor. astt (< *-In), Lat. stellae (< xstélna?), Bret. 
star, daughter. A sre-fi, Toch. B Scirye plur. ($-, Sc- < xst-), Avest. acc. 
sing. stár-am, Olnd. nom. plur. tárah, instr. strbhih (Lehmann 1986: sv 
stairno, Frisk, Walde/Hofmann). There is no accepted Indo-European ety- 
mology; in particular, subsumption under the root ster-, stera-, etc. 'to 
spread out' (Pokorny 1989: I. 1029-1030) is questioned by Frisk: "quite 
hypothetical" ('entirely hypothetical'), and Kluge/Seebold: "conceivable, but 
'conceivable, but hardly probable'. 


An old proposal according to which the word is a Babylonian loan-word 

(with reference to Akkad. IStar, name of a goddess) is, if mentioned at all, 
declared improbable in the etymological dictionaries (Frisk, Walde/Hof- 

man). Lehmann (1986: sv stairno) mentions it as one of several possi- 

bilities, citing Gamkrelidze and Ivanov as pointing out that the reconstruction 
tions PIE *Haster and PSem. x'attar-" are formally very similar. I think 

the similarity is not only formal but also semantic. IStar (cf. von Soden: sv 
istaru(m) 'goddess') is not simply the equivalent of Venus (eg Frisk: sv 
ador7p), eg as a goddess of love, but is, if I may cite a source of information- 
tion not likely to be tinted by linguistic prejudice, Der Grofle Brockhaus: 

sv Ishtar, also the sister of the sun god and a war goddess: "Her astral 

Aspect in the form of the star Venus (» Astarte) is represented by an eight- 
radiant rosette symbolizes! Astarte (Astoret) is a fertility and war 

goddess of Palestine/Syria, the Old Testament equivalent of the Babylonian 
Istar (The Great Brockhaus: sv). 


What is important in the context of my own theory is that Istar is not a 
Sumerian but a Semitic goddess." This makes it likely that the goddess 

was brought to Palestine and Babylonia by Semites from their homeland 
farther to the west, where their Atlantic relatives, the Megalithic builders, 
are assumed by specialists to have developed astronomy to a high degree of 
sophistication (cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 8 7.21). If the name of 
the goddess is simply an ancient Semitic word for a particular star?, and 
indeed for the most prominent of all the stars, the morning star and evening 
star (the planet Venus)", then the transmission of the appellative to the 
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culturally less developed Indo-Europeans, and its generalization by them too 
all stars, would be an ordinary occurrence of cultural borrowing. [394 


10.3.3. Examples of intimate contact influence? 


In the limited space that remains, rather than presenting yet an additional 
etymology I would like to point out a peculiar phenomenon which may be 
explained by a kind of influence of Atlantic upon the West Indo-European 
languages, and especially on Palaeo-Germanic, that is even deeper than 

that required for an ordinary transfer of loan-words, namely a special kind 
of intimate contact in the sense of Bloomfield's (1933: 461-462) intimate 
borrowing, which "very often extends to speech-forms that are not con- 
nected with cultural novelties." I am referring to a group of words that 
seem to be explainable from within Indo-European but have close Semitic 
matches which cannot easily be separated from the group. 


10.3.3.1 to wake 


First, there is GMC. *wak-&e- 'to wake' in Goth. wakan, OE wacian, OFris. 
wakia, wakia; *wak-ö- 'to wake' in OHGwachón, therefore *wak-na- 'to 
awaken (intrans.)'? in OE wzcnan, ON (Perf. part.) vakinn (Kluge/See- 
bold: sv Wachen, Pokorny 1989: I. 1117); further *wak-ja- 'to wake up 
(trans.)' in Goth. (us-)wakjan, ON vekja, OE weccan, OS weccian, OHG 
wecken which "is probably a causative to the under wach represented 
strong verb" (ib.: sv wecken). 


This is a peculiar set of verbs. The pair *wak-na- and *wak-ja- looks 

much like de-adjectival pairs such as Goth. fullnan 'to become full' and 
fulljan 'to fill' (Goth. full- 'full'). Yet there is no Germanic adjective 
*wak-: Gwach 'awake' is not attested before the 16th century and is ap- 
parentally a back-formation from the noun Wache 'being awake', which is 
itself derived from the verbal base (Kluge/Seebold); the English adjective 
awake continues an old perfect participle (OED); and ON vakr (Mod. Icel. 
vakur, Norway vak) has replaced earlier (Runic Norw.) wakraR. There are, 


however, Gmc. *wakra- 'watchful, lively' in ON vakr, OE wacor, OHG 

wacchar, MHG/G wacker; Gmc. x*wakala-, *wakula- 'awake' in OHG 

wachal, OE wacol, ON vokull.?' On the other hand, if we were dealing with 
an ordinary verbal root *wak-, the causative should be *wök-ja- rather than 
*wak-ja-?, cf. OE wóc 'woke' and also Goth. wokains f. 'being awake 

(noun). 
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There is the additional problem that only Latin possesses probable cog- 
nates: vegére 'to be lively', vigil 'awake, on the watch, alert; watchman, 
sentinel' (Walde/Hofmann: s.vv.).? Pokorny (1989: I. 1117) and 
Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv vegeö) also connect Olnd. väja- 'strength, [g95 
velocity, match, fighting spirit', vajdyati 'incites, urges on, runs (in a 
race)', vájra- 'thunderbolt, club', Avest. vazra- 'club', OPers. vazrka-, 
NPers. buzurg- 'large' (derived from *yazar n.); but these are semantically 
too distant to appear related, and indeed in Kluge/Seebold it says 
"perhaps" ('perhaps'). Very likely therefore we are either dealing with a 
loan complex, or else with an Indo-European word that has been interfered 
with by words from another language. 


Semitic has a root wqi- which appears in Arabic and Ethiopian with 
the meaning 'to keep, preserve', in Akkadian as (w)agü(m), 

Old Assyrian wagá'um 'wait, await, preserve, watch for, pay attention' 
('to wait, wait for, keep/preserve, attend to, pay attention'). 


Semitic has another root wkI- which appears as follows: Arabic. wakala, 
Ethiop. tawakkala 'to trust'; Arabic wakil 'agent' 

('one who is authorized or empowered'); Akkad. wakalum 'enjoys ver- 

trauen' [?] (‘is trusted"), (w)aklu(m) xofficer; supervisor, inspector' 

('one who is charged with s.th.; overseer, supervisor'), wakiltum 'supervisor' 
herin' (xwardress, forewoman'), waklütum 'supervision, foremanship' 
('supervision, chairmanship'). 


It seems to me that there is a considerable amount not only of morpho- 
phonological similarity (compare the ablaut between the Semitic second 

and third radicals and the doublet Gmc. xwakala-, *wakula- 'awake') but 

also of semantic overlap between the Semitic sets and the Germanic set. E 
watch is historically but a doublet of OE wacian 'to wake', but among its 
principal meanings today are 'to keep vigil', 'to be on the alert, to be 
vigilant; to be on one's guard against danger or surprise', 'to be on the look 
Out; to keep a person or thing in sight, so as to be aware of any movement 

or change', 'to watch after (a person)' (OED). In German Wachen means 

'to be awake' but awake means 'to watch over, supervise, guard', 

bewachen means 'to observe, to keep, to guard', and the noun guard 

means 'vigil, watch' but also 'guard, watchman, sentinel'; and guards 

only means 'guard, watchman, warder, keeper'. So G wait is not necessary 

only mean 'to wait' but also 'to attend (to)', and Warden never means 'one 

who waits' but always 'attendant, keeper, guard, jailer'; and similar obser- 
vations hold for E wait, waiter, lady-in-waiting, etc. Therefore I consider it 


likely that the Germanic set has not developed independently of the Atlantic 
tic one that must be assumed as a cognate set of the Semitic examples 
copied here from von Soden's dictionary, even if we are not dealing with a 
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straightforward loan complex. The impression is that of intimate loan in- 
fluence from a superstratum. [g96 


10.3.3.2 to ward 


Gmc. xward-é- 'to look out, to guard' in OE 

weardian, OFris. wardia, OS wardon, OHG wartén, ON varóa (also the 

French loan-word garder 'to guard', with regarder 'to observe'; Italian 
guardia, etc.) is considered a derivative (with a dental suffix -dh-, in my re- 
construction - d-) of a root Gmc. *war- which occurs in the Germanic noun 
*war-ó- f. 'attention' (in OE waru, OFris. ware, OS OHG wara, ON vari, 

also G nehmen 'to notice', E aware, G gewahr 'aware of', Gewahr- 

sam 'safekeeping, custody', in loan-words like garage, etc.) and in the 
Germanic weak verb *war-ö- 'to pay attention to, keep, preserve' (OE 
warian, OFris. waria, OS waron, OHG (bi-)warón, ON vara). These words 

seem to reflect a bona fide Indo-European root *wera- 'achten' ('to ob- 
serve, respect'), cf. Greek (epi-)órontai 'they supervise' ('they super- 
vise'), Latv. vértiés 'to look, to notice'), Lat. vereri 'shy, revere' 

('to shy away from, venerate'), Hitt. werite 'to fear', Toch. A would be, B 
wür-sk- 'to smell (trans.)', cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989: s.vv. warten, halten, 
Onions 1966: s.vv. ward!, ward?, warden, guard, aware, Pokorny 1989: I. 
1164, the latter with further examples. 


There is no reason to doubt the reconstruction of Gmc. *ward- as a de- 
rival of Gmc. *war- and this in turn as a reflex of PIE *wer-. Yet the 
question arises why it is Germanic, and Germanic alone, that has expanded 
the o-grade (the Germanic a-grade) in this particular way. In my view this 
fact is hard to separate from the other fact that Semitic has a root wrd- 
(also jrd-) which enters a verb Akkad. (w)arädu(m) with the meaning 'to 
descend' but also nouns (w)ardu(m) 'slave, servant (also of kings, in 
palaces, of gods, in temples)', 'a (special kind of) craftsman, (perhaps) 
master-builder', (w)ardütu(m) 'slavery, servitude; service (also of a vassal, 
or in politics)'; (w)ardatu(m) 'girl, young woman (also said of goddesses 
and female demons)'." The formal similarity is striking, and the difference 
in meaning could arise from an asymmetrical perspective on the same ac- 
tivity: What to the members of a ruling class would be subordinate tasks of 
vassals or politically dependent people would appear to be overseer func- 
tions in the eyes of the people dominated by that ruling class." 
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10.3.3.3 Ear® 


The ear-word is well established in Indo-European. It occurs in Avestan, 
Armenian, Greek, Albanian, Latin, Celtic, Germanic, Baltic, Slavic. The 
root is reconstructed as xóus-/aus-/us-; it is found expanded with -i (* aus- 
[897 is), -es (xous-os- n.), and -en (Pokorny 1989: I. 785). Kluge/Seebold 
assume PIE xaus- in Lat. auris f. 'ear' etc. and apparently also in Gmc. 
xaus-ón- (Goth. ausó n. 'ear') and, with Verner's Law, *auz-ön- (OE éare, 
OFris. are, OS OHG ora, ON eyra n. 'ear')." Further n-derivates seem to 
occur in Armenian, unkn 'ear' (< xus-on-ko-m), and in Greek, eg the 

Hom. gen. oZaros (« xovanros) 'ear' (cf. Pokorny 1989: I. 785). With 
regard to the entire Indo-European set Kluge/Seebold say, "More 

'Further origin unclear'. 


There is a common Semitic word for 'ear' which is reflected in the indi- 
visual languages as follows: Akkad. uznu, Heb. ózen, Aram. udna®, South 
Arab.-Abess. ezn, North Arab. udnun (Bergsträßer 1989: 183). Since the 
merger of PSem. xd [5] with PSem. z is a well-known sound law of all se- 
mitic languages except Aramaic and Arabic, the Proto-Semitic etymon of 
the Semitic xear'-word undoubtedly began with tudn-.® It is therefore 
likely that in the Atlantic languages the 'ear'-word began with xudn- too; it 
is possible, however, that the change of xd to z which had affected Ak- 
kadian as early as the third millennium (Akkad. uznu(m) f., cf. von Soden: 
sv) had also occurred in the Atlantic languages. Since the earliest Indo 
European languages did not have a phoneme +8 (xs being their only frica- 
tive phoneme), speakers of these languages were likely to hear *l[uzn-] in 
either event and to represent the word phonologically as x/usn-/, a form 
which is remarkably similar to what is actually attested in the Indo-Euro 
pean languages. 


10.4. Conclusion and prospects 


In this paper I have looked at some West Indo-European words which I 

suspect to be of Vasconic or Atlantic origin. The degree of certainty differs 
for the individual proposals. Some appear to me nearly indisputable, eg 

Me. aindir "young woman' < Vasc. *andera (Basq. others '(young) 

woman', andra 'lady') and Gmc. *furyt- 'fear, fright' < Atl. xpuluxt- (Ak- 
cad. puluhtu 'fear, fright'). Others may be questioned or rejected. Search 
different degrees of certainty are inevitable. We are dealing with a time 
depth of several thousand years, so that things are likely to be less clear 
than in a comparison of English and French. It is my hope that continued 
work of this sort will lead to more and better etymologies. This will espe- 
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cially be the case if word groups can be established that fit assumed cul- 
tural differences between the early Indo-European and, on the one hand, 
the Vasconic peoples and, on the other hand, the Atlantic peoples. [9g Eg, 


several West Indo-European names of undomesticated animals and plants 
appear to be loan-words from the autochthonous Vasconic languages, 
whereas several West Indo-European terms of animal husbandry seem to 
point to the superior culture of the Atlantic peoples. 


There remain, however, problems that cannot be dealt with in this cu- 
mulative manner. They are problems of structure and of chronology, 
among them the following: 


(1) Will we be able to correlate the three series of Indo-European plo- 
sives at their various stages of development and in different Indo-European 
dialects with the plosive series of the Vasconic and Atlantic languages, 
which may likewise have varied and developed in space and time? Are we? 
justified to equate Sem. p in Akkad. puluhtu with Germanic f in fright? Are 
we justify to equate Basq. d in others with d in MIr. ainder and with 6 in 
Gk. Yvópoueda and/or with Fin Gk. dv6procv or GvOpwrros? 


(2) Will we be able to establish partial chronologies of prehistoric changes 
in the West Indo-European languages by comparing the structure of puta- 

tive loan-words to their assumed sources? Eg, can we learn something 

about the time when the rule of word-initial accentuation was borrowed 

from the Vasconic substratum by Celtic, Italic, and Germanic (but not by 

any of the other Indo-European languages)" through the study of the dif- 
ferent shapes of Atlantic loan-words in the borrowing languages, words 

such as that for 'star' (cf. $10.3.2 above)? 


(3) Can it be proved, as I have suggested, that the amazingly regular 
Germanic verbal ablaut came into being when speakers of Atlantic lan- 
guages shifted from their rigorously ablauting languages to the mildly and 
irregularly abauding Palaeo-Germanic system? Is such a regularization of a 
system of internal modification in language shifting a possible language 
change? If so, this change is related to the fact that many of the Germanic 
strong verbs have no etymology®, so that one may suspect that they en- 
tered the language in the very process of language shifting? 


I am confident that these and many other questions will be answered 

when Indo-Europeanists turn at least part of their attention away from 
problems of internal Indo-European reconstruction and toward problems of 
foreign influences. Indo-Europeanists are amazingly willing to reconstruct 
the divergent developments of the Indo-European languages from within, 

rather than taking into account their contact languages." It is my contention 
that the present state and the history of English, as well as those of the 
other Germanic and West Indo-European languages, will never be fully 
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understood unless they are studied in close comparison with Basque and 
Semitic. 


Notes 


t First published 1997 in: Raymond Hickey and Stanistaw Puppel (eds.), 
Language History and Language Modeling: Festschrift for Jacek Fisiak on 
his 60th birthday, I. 879-908. (Trends in Linguistics: Studies and Mono- 


graphs 101.) 2 vols. Berlin: Mouton de Gruyter. An abstract has been 
added. 


I would like to express my gratitude to Angelika Lutz (University of Erlan- 
gen) for reading a manuscript version of this paper and for making several 
useful suggestions. 

See the citations in Vennemann 1984a. 

Neumann (1971) suggests that continued etymological research would 

reveal an Indo-European origin for sufficiently many words that the as- 
assumption of foreign language influence could not be justified. 


3. Contrary to Neumann (1971) I would like to suggest that continued etymo- 
logical research will reveal that much more than half of the early Germanic 
vocabulary is of non-Indo-European origin; cf. Vennemann 1995c: n. 203. 


4. Acase in point is the word for 'seven', which is an Atlantic loan-word with 
close correspondences in Semitic; cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 
§ 7.21. 


5. The case of the Italic languages and Etruscan is a special one and will not 
be considered here. 


6. Attempts at equating Indo-European and Semitic words have been made, 

eg by Móller (1911) and Brunner (1969). But those authors worked in a 
framework in which a genetic, not a contact relationship between Indo- 
European and Semitic was adopted. Their work was therefore not of im- 

mediate relevance to the etymological problems of the West Indo-European 
languages and was, to my knowledge, ignored by etymologists of these languages 
guages. 


7. Akkadian is well attested from the middle of the 3rd millennium AC until 
the Ist century PC (cf. Riemschneider 1992: 15). The megalithic culture of 
Ireland lasted from about 4000 until about 2000 AC or until the middle of 
the 2nd millennium AC (Somerset Fry 1991: 2, 10). 


8. Pictish may be the only Atlantic language that survived into historical times 
(Vennemann 1997b). 


9. Atlantic peoples reached Southern Sweden no later than the second half of 
the third millennium AC; cf. Vennemann 1997b. 


No 
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10. 


Most recently Lambert 1994: 372. Also Meid 1994: 21, see the following 

note. Meid does not mention the dissent of Untermann (1989a: 436) in 

Meid's own festschrift (Haller et al. 1989), where it is assumed that the re- 
lationship between silaPuf and the Germanic words (Goth. silubr etc.) is 
merely one of similarity of sounds ("mere sound similarity"); cf. Motta 

1995: 398. 


Meid (1994: 21), evaluating the Botorrita inscription, reaches a similar 
Conclusion: 


"The occurrence of the word /silabur/ 'silver' here has caused considerable 
surprise, because this word occurs elsewhere in Indo-European linguistics 
territory only in Germanic, Baltic and Slavic, and in each of these groups 
under a different form which marks it as a cultural loan-word. The Ger 

manic form in particular (Gothic silubr) is very close to the Celtiberic one. 
Tovar assumed that the word, of Near Eastern origin, came to Spain via the 
North African route and spread further from there. It seems to occur 

Iberic coins as Salir, and also in Basque as zil(h)ar. So it would appear that 
/silabur/ in Celtiberian is a word taken over from Iberian by way of trade 
transactions. In fact Botorrita lies very close to the border of the Iberian 
speaking area, so this 'languages-in-contact' situation is easily accounted for 
for. The inherited Celtic word for silver which in Celtiberian, as in Gaulish, 
should be xargantom, was also known, as is proven by onomastic evidence 

and by the occurrence of the word as first member of a compound ap- 

parentally meaning 'silver mine'." 


My own theory does not depend on the assumption of Iberian mediatorship 
or on the assumption of a Near Eastern origin of the silver word. 


Gothic has only iiz as the name of the i rune, which in Old Icelandic is iss 
(Lehmann 1986: sv iiz, de Vries 1977: sv iss). 


I follow the established usage (eg de Azkue, Agud/Tovar) of writing «z, 
s» for Basque [s, s]. Lópelmann writes "s, s". 


Lópelmann toys with a derivation from Germanic frost. However, one 
might conversely ask whether perhaps of the two traditionally reconstructed 
Proto-Indo-European roots *preus- 'freeze' and *preus- 'burn' (Pokorny 


1959: sv preus-), which are clearly not the same, the former comes from a 
Vasconic substratum. The onset cluster would have been lost in Basque 

cause word-initially (1) a plosive is not allowed before a liquid and (2) r is 
not allowed. Therefore *prost- > xrost- > xhost- (> hotz) would in this lan- 
Guage be a natural development. A parallel would be reconstructible PVasc. 
*xgrandi (borrowed into (Pre-]Latin as grandis/grande 'large, big') > «randi 
>Basq. handi, andi 'large, big' (cf. Vennemann 1995a). 


(A weak etymology, because even the phonological part is problematical.) 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
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*[Fliese] has no clear correspondences fin other Germanic or Indo-Euro- 
peanut languages]. Proposed cognates are too distant either phonologically or 
semantically. ' 


De Azkue does not have the adjective, but he has a regional verb lisatu 
*xglide; let wood slide down a slope; make plane, iron [the latter with ques- 
tion mark]', lisagune 'plane slope on which wood is let down from the 
mountain' (a compound with gune 'place'). The verb (lisatu 'smoothen, 

make plane, escape') is also listed by Lópelmann, together with lisaburdin 
'flat-iron' (burdin 'iron'). Both de Azkue and Lópelmann have a noun ho- 
mophonous with the adjective meaning 'farming implement for spreading 


dung', which may be related. 


According to Ernout/Meillet (1959: sv, with reference to Bücheler, ALLG 
2, 605.ML4946), Lat. lausiae (lapides) is a Gaulish or Iberian loan-word. 
This interpretation comes close to that presented directly. 


Compare n. 14 above. 


Hubschmid (1965: 75) says that lauza cannot be autochthonous in Basque 

because the form would have to be laiza in Suletino (with reference to 

Michelena [1961] 1977: 8 4.4). This is, however, not a strong argument. 
According to de Azkue the word only occurs in Basque as a relic to begin 

with and is not listed as such in his dictionary for the Suletino dialect at all 
but only as harlauza (a compound with harri 'stone', which was apparently 

added in the interest of clarity). Rather than assuming that the word is a 
borrowing for all of Basque (which would be a likely original home of the 

word anyway?), I make the much more conservative assumption that 

Suletino Harlauza is an instance of dialect borrowing. 


The transfer to the n-declension may have occurred later by analogy, eg 
with Gmc. *skibo(n) f. 'disk, plate' as in OHG skiba, OS skiva, OFris. 
Skive, ME ship, ON skifa, G disk. 


An old etymology (cf. Pokorny 1989: I. 40-41) which connects MIr. aindir, 
ainder 'young woman' with Gk. dos 'flower' (as in anthology) seems no 
to be in fashion longer. 


Lópelmann (1968: sv others) also assumes that the Irish word is a Basque 
loan word. This is surprising because he normally posits the opposite di- 
rection of borrowing: into Basque, rather than from Basque. He is, indeed, 
forced to do this by his fundamental assumption that Basque is a "Hamitic" 
language (ib., LXV, LXXX), so that there exist no genuine Basque words. 

In the case of others, Lópelmann's choice of etymon is Berber eindhir 
'small'. He does not explain how the Basque word found its way into Irish. 
Compare n. 14 above. 

All Greek examples are taken from Frisk 1973. 


With Vasc. *kast-a «mountain spring' (Vennemann 1997c). 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


I assume Lat. medéri 'to heal' to have the same derivational structure as 
Gmc. xhailjan 'to heal', literally "to make whole", from thail- 'whole, 
healthy'. 


The different order of andr(a)- and the other constituents, eg in 
Kaoo+dvöpa vs. Hvöpo+ueda, can be explained by the fact that in 

Basque (and therefore probably in Vasconic) nominal specifiers precede 
their heads, while adjectival specifiers follow them. 


Two of the Aquitanian occurrences of Anderexo are Anderexo and Anderexso 
(Gorrochategui 1984: 130-132), interpretable as spelling variants of a fe- 
male name. Could this name have developed from Vasc. *Other+oso, 

contracted to yield tAndereso, written Anderex(s)o? The name would come in 
this case be a near-perfect parallel of the above Andriosoi and could like- 
wise be assigned the literal meaning "young woman entire", ie 'virgin'. If 
this particular contraction cannot be assumed, one may consider the fact 
that Basq. e and o (also i and u) substitute for each other dialectally in a 
number of words, especially before an o of the following syllable (Michele- 
na 1977: 73, 82-85), and reconstruct Vasc. teso as a regional variant of 
Vasc. toso, Basq. oso 'entire, whole, healthy', the latter having generalized 
in historical Basque (the lexical position of eso is empty in Basque). 
*Andere+eso would naturally contract to yield *Andereso in a language 
without vowel quantity. Aquitanian Anderes and Andereseni may preserve 
variant forms of the same name (Gorrochategui 1984: 129-130). (It is much 
easier (cf. p. 886): xAndere«0so > *Andereso with progressive elision as in 
Modern Basque. The form neskosoa results from a misunderstanding. The 
correct form is neskasoa, with progressive elision.) 


A Hesychios gloss (doubtful according to Frisk) reads dyOow7rw' 4 yuvy 
mapa Adxwow dvOpwrw: the (word for) woman with the Laconians'. 


If pel- in /7eAoV is the same as in zréAayosn. '(open) sea, (surface of the) 
sea', 7eAexdy, -avosm. 'pelikan', and perhaps /7eAaoyoi, the literal 

meaning of /7éAoy could be 'son of the sea', a fitting name if it is true that 
the /TeAowévvyaos is /7éAozos vyoos (cf. Ziegler/Sontheimer 1979: sv 
Peloponnesus). If kukl- in KixAwy is the same as Bavarian kogel 'conic 
mountain peak' (in the names of several mountains, eg Ankogel, Keskogel, 
Lerchkogel, Risskogel, cf. Schmeller 1872-1877: 1231) and Finnish 

kukkula 'hill', the literal meaning of AvxAwy could be 'son of the moun- 
tain', a fitting name in view of the fact that in Homer's Odyssey the Cy- 
Clopes live in mountain caves (and goats and sheep, as did raise the Vas- 
conic peoples of Europe before the advent of the agricultural Indo-Europe 
ans, according to my theory); the interpretation AvaA+wy '(one with a) 
circular eye' («2«Aos 'circle, wheel', + 'eye') is undoubtedly a popular one 
etymology (going back to Hesiod, cf. Frisk, Ziegler/Sontheimer 1979: sv 


Cyclopes), which in turn gave rise to the traditional description of the Cy- 


31. 


32. 


37. 


39. 
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clopes as one-eyed and to the story of the blinding of Polyphemus by Odys- 
serious. That /p/ in the second parts, -op(o)- or -dp(o)-, of the above names 
may have been x/kV/ throughout is suggested by individual instances (cf. 
a;tiogol Ai íow and the discussion in Hiller and Panagl 1976: 247 and 

80-81). If the Mycenean hapax atoroqo is the same as avOpwr7ros (Chan- 

traine 1968: sv), this would provide direct evidence that the second part of 
this word also contained +/k¥/, About older forms of Basq. -aba, which has 

no etymology, nothing is known (Agud/Tovar 1989: sv -aba). 


Since word-initial prevocalic xs- became h- in Greek words of Indo-Euro- 
pean origin, the interpretation of oaAaudvópaas a loan-word is indeed co- 
gent. 


Melena (1985: 524) actually reconstructs an Indo-European *Sala-mant-. 
Since I do not consider this an Indo-European but a Vasconic word, I tend 
to analyze the name as xSal-am-ant-a; cf. above the river name xSalantia, 
ie *xSal-ant-ia. Melena's evidence for the -nt suffix is twofold. First, 
Salama, as name of the corresponding deity, occurs with a dative Salamati 
in an altar inscription (altar of Villamiel) which reads FVSCVS DEOO0/ 
SALAMATI / V:S:LM, with a ligature DE where the E is written inside the 

D, sharing its hasta, and with the second O half destroyed at the end of the 
line (Melena 1985: 479, cf. 524), ie 'Fuscus (dedicating this altar) to the 
god Salama has solved his vow, of his own volition, because he has de- 
served it'. Second, the name of the city of Salamanca, not far north of the 
Jálama mountain, was in Roman times Salmantica, which appears to be a 
derivatives *Sal(a)mant-ic-a of *Salamant- (524). 


Cp. Nicel. söl, Far. sgl, Norw. sol, hall, søl. Norwegian Lapp. salla (a child 
of red seaweed) is a Norwegian loan-word (de Vries). 


According to Frisk, this may be borrowed Greek odos; see the first Greek 
example further down. 


According to Frisk this is an unexplained Mediterranean word. 


Kluge/Seebold connect this word with OHG salo etc. The semantic bridge 

is seen in the fact that the name of the tree is often combined with color 
adjectives such as gray, and that PGmc. :xsalwa- presumably meant 'dark'. 
The relevance of the example is underlined by the definition of willow in 
the OED: "Any plant of the genus Salix, which consists of trees and shrubs 
of various sizes, widely distributed in temperate and cold regions, growing 
for the most part by the side of watercourses." 

Because of the initial prevocalic s- the Greek word must be a loan-word. 
According to Frisk it is a technical term taken from the sailors' language 
but without convincing etymology. 

Walde/Hofmann relate the sal family to saliva. 

The Halys river in Asia Minor, Turk. Kisilirmak. 


More examples may be found in Vennemann 1996. 
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47. 


48. 
49. 


The masculine gender of G Salamander is probably owed to that of semantic- 
tically related animal names, eg Lurch m. 'amphibian', Molch m. 'sala- 
mander, water newt', and Olm m. 'proteus, olm'. 


It is conceivable that the part *salam(a) contained in xsalam(a)+and(e)ra 
"water-lady" is itself an old name of the salamander consisting of sal(a) 
'water' and am(a) 'mother' and thus meaning "water-mother", 


Since words are normally transferred from one language to another by bi- 
lingual individuals, such assignment of structural and categorial properties 
of the borrowing language to a borrowed word is to be expected. 


Namely according to the Coda Law, part (c), cf. Vennemann 1988b: 21. 
Structural parallels even occur under less unfavorable conditions, eg G 
Kalpfen » Carpfen (name of a mountain), Mod. Gk. adelfos » aderfós 
'brother'. 


The productivity of the word formation illustrated by this word family is 
shown by a comparison of pIh- with similar verbal roots, eg r-'-b-, 
ra'abu(m) 'tremble, be irate', ra'abum 'very trembling' 

('very tremulous'), ru'ubtu 'anger' ('ire'); rtb-, ratabu 'to be wet' (be 
moist'), ratbu 'moist', rutubtu 'moisture'. All 

Akkadian examples are taken from von Soden's dictionary. 


Brunner (1969: 48, No. 227) equates the Germanic group with Hebrew 

pahad 'fear, horror' and páhad 'tremble, frighten' 

('tremble, get frightened') and says that Arabic. farruq 'fearful' 
presupposes a variant x*pereq. I must admit that I do not understand this. 
But I disagree with the general assumption that any such equations reflect a 
common parentage of Indo-European and Semitic. 


Those words relating to 'fear' and 'fright' can be borrowed from a superior 
culture and morphologically further developed within the borrowing lan- 

Guage is amply shown by English: anxious, anxiety, anxiousness; apprehen- 

sive, apprehension, apprehensiveness, concern, concerned; timid, timorous, 
timidity, intimidate, intimidation; solicitous, solicitude, solicitudinous; by- 
turb, perturbed, perturbation; distressed, distressed; alarm, alarmed, alarming; 
panic, panicked, panicky; consternation, trepidation, phobia and several 

others. In German Angst belongs to a higher stylistic level than Angst to 

the present day; G Fear relates to Fear approximately as E apprehension 

does to fear. 


Lat. astra (plur.) is a Greek loan-word (Greek dorpa 'stars'). 


The reconstruction xsterla which is often found (eg Walde/Hofmann) is 
unacceptable because of a general law of progressive assimilation (Murray's 
Law) which would predict ?sterla » stérra rather than stélla (cf. Venne- 
man 1988b: 35-36). 
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Sem. t represents a voiceless interdental fricative, [6]. As far as I can see, 
x^astar- would also be a possible reconstruction for the Semitic names /Star 
and Astarte (Astoret). (This is an error, cf. Lipiáski 1997: 8813.1, 29.17.) 
'Her astral aspect in the form of the Venus star is symbolized by an octora- 
dial rosette.' 


Her Sumerian equivalent was Inanna or Inuin, the goddess of Uruk (Der 
Große Brockhaus: sv Ischtar; cf. von Soden 1965-: sv istaru(m)). 


It would have to be, because the attested common Semitic word for 'star' is 
different: Akkad. kakkabu, Heb. kókáb, Aram. kaukba, South Arab./Abess. 
kokáb, North Arab. kaukabun (cf. Bersträßer 1989: 185). 


I am grateful to Angelika Lutz for the suggestion that the PSem. etymon of 
Ištar and Astarte (Astoret) is simply an old Semitic name of the planet Ve- 
nus, the morning star and evening star, which was erroneously assumed to 
refer to all stars by the astronomically unsophisticated Indo-Europeans, who 
were probably unable to distinguish between planets and fixed stars. 


This is a strong (class VI) verb with a weak present tense. According to the 
OED: sv waken, "The original conjugation in OE may have been wxcnan, 

wóc, wocon, *wacen, but the conjugation of wzcnan as a regular weak verb 
goes back to the earliest known period of the language; in ON vakna is 


weak, the strong pa. tense being wanted." 


Which 'is probably a causative belonging to the strong verb treated under 
watch. ' 


Angelika Lutz has suggested that the new adjectives mean 'awake' (G 

awake, E awake, Scand. vak-) owe their existence to the fact that the old ad- 
jectives derived from *wakra- and *wakala-, *wakula- ceased being trans- 
parent formations. 


This is, of course, the reason why it says *wohl ein causative" in Kluge/ 
Seabold. 


Lewis 1891 only has a (participial) adjective vegetus 'enlivened, lively, 
animated, vigorous, active, brisk, sprightly'. 


All Semitic examples are taken from von Soden's dictionary. Orel/Stolbova 
(1995) have four Proto-Hamito-Semitic items, no. 2499 xwagal-'fright, 
fear', (Sem. *wVgal- 'be frightened'), no. 2500 *wagar- 'be afraid' (Sem. 
wVgar- 'be afraid'), no. 2508 *wahal 'be afraid' (Sem. *w.Vhal- 'be 
afraid'), and no. 2517 *wak- 'be afraid' (Sem. *wVkVy- 'be afraid'), which 
are formal and semantic neighbors of the Semitic forms cited above. 


There also is a root wr-ü- of a verb warüm, older wara'um 'to lead' which, 
however, does not seem to be at the base of wrd-. 


G Minister etymologically means 'servant' but via 'servant of a ruler' has 
come to mean 'a member of the government' (cf. Kluge/Seebold). 


Alexis Manaster Ramer, after a request for examples of borrowing of body 
part terms, especially for 'ear', to The Linguist List (a discussion group on 
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the Internet), writes in a personal e-mail letter of May 19, 1995: "ear is the 
only one of the basic body part terms I have no clear examples of borrow- 

ing for." Mine is in no way a clear example either, but it is hard to explain 
without the assumption of language contact. 


Kluge/Seebold actually only reconstruct xauz-ón- for the Germanic set, 
presumably because Gothic is notorious for not showing, perhaps undoing, 
the effect of Verner's Law in many instances, compare also OE hyran, ON 
heyra etc. but Goth. hausjan sto hear'. 


According to the table of sound correspondences in Bergsträßer 1989: 4, td 
should be reflected in Aramaic as d. 


In Egyptian the root was jdn- (von Soden 1965-: sv uznu(m)). 


Cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, $8 7.6, 8.4. 


Cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 8 2, n. 7. 
Eg all the verbs with Gmc. tp, cf. Vennemann 1994e: 193-194, n. 53. 


Eg, Pokorny (1927-1930) refers to a number of attempts at accounting for 

the aberrant development of Insular Celtic by pointing to similar development- 
ments in other Indo-European languages; it seems to me that the structure 
near-identity of the Insular Celtic languages with Semitic, as well as the 
fact that they are the only ones of the family to develop this similarity in 
antiquity, cannot be explained in this manner. The same holds true for at- 
tempts at accounting for the aberrant development of English within the 
Germanic subfamily by pointing out that every peculiar detail also occurs in 
other Germanic languages; the fact that English is among all the Germanic 
languages the most structurally similar to Insular Celtic and thus, by implication 
cation, to Semitic cannot be explained in this manner. A comprehensive 
analysis of English as an Atlanticized language would be a most enlightened 
ing enterprise; suggestions from which to start may be found in Pokorny's 

work (especially the 1927-1930 study) but also, eg, in Wagner's (1959: 
108-112) brief comparison of the Modern English verb system with the 

Irish one and thus indirectly with Semitic. 


11. Atlanticists in Northwest Europe: 
Picts and Vanirxk 


Abstract 


The Picts of Britannic prehistory and the Vanir of Germanic mythology contribute 
to the theory of an Atlantic, the Hamito-Semitic origin of the Megalithic culture. 
The matriliny of both the Picts and the Vanir points neither to an Indo-European 
nor to a Vasconic source but makes an Atlantic basis plausible. This view is great 
ported (1) by the Pictish name Nehton and its phonological correspondent Neptune, 
god of the sea and, identified with the Greek Poseidon, according to Plato founder 
of the Atlantic empires, (2) by the Old Gaelic word maqq 'son', which is otherwise 
only attested in Germanic, eg as Goth. magus 'son (of maternal lineage)', (3) by 
Pictish art and Northumbrian art which has apparently been influenced by it, both 
showing stylistic connections with the art of the Near East, and (4) by the tale of 
Tristan, the Pictish Drust, the Welsh Drystan son of Tallwch, lover of Essylt, the 
wife of his uncle March son of Meirchiaw, protagonists of a romance featuring an 
exceedingly non-Indo-European adulteress. 


The Germanic Vanir are recognized not merely as fertility deities but as a fully 
functional family of gods and goddesses. Their maritime (Mediterranean) and 

Semitic origin is shown by a number of features, chief among them the following: 
(1) Njorór's residence Nóatün 'Ship-Town', (2) Freyr's ship Skíóblaónir, (3) mar- 
riages between sisters and brothers such as Njorór's earlier marriage, (4) Freyja's 
and Freyr's incestual relationship (as insinuated by Loki), (5) Freyja's harnessed 
team of "cats" (ie lions), (6) the notion of dying gods (also on the Æsir side, 
where the most Vanir-like Baldr resembles the Semitic god Baal, both in function 


and in the form of his name), (7) Freyja's equivalence with the Babylonian goddess 
Istar and the Palestinian goddess Astarte as a goddess both of war and of love and 
sexual life, (8) the pig as an attribute of both Freyja and of Freyr. The military con- 
flict and subsequent peace of the Vanir and the Asir is assumed to echo the his- 
torical clash of Atlantic and pre-Germanic North Indo-European populations and 

cultures and thereby to reflect the Germanic ethnogenesis. 


11.1. Atlanticists 


This paper is a speculative contribution to the theory that the carriers 
of the Western and Northern European megalithic culture as a spokesman for Atlantic, 
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ie with Afro-Asiatic (Hamito-Semitic) and especially 

languages that are closely related to Semitic. He would like 

two thoughts that are only mentioned in Vennemann 1995c, lead a little further. 
could be interpreted: that the Picts of early British history 

and the Vanir of Germanic mythology for this theory possible 

certain importance (1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 

section 1 and note 119). In such a sparsely attested, data-rich 

poor real and cultural history research area from a Lin- 

guists do not require proof; however, the demonstration of a certain 
Plausibility of my assumptions have the effect of alerting the experts to the 
Plan to confirm, revise or amend my proposals. 

Since, as I wrote in the article mentioned, "the early pre- 

presence of relatives of this Mediterranean language family [the one with the 
Semitic related languages] in Western Europe ... in my opinion 

estimate is linguistically completely secure" (1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 
1), one should also use non-verbal reflexes to express this 

telmeer to Sweden. 

This essay is about. 


Strictly speaking, the declared security only exists for Ireland and 
furthermore for the British Isles, see Pokorny 1927-30. For the rest 

For western and northern Europe, my confidence so far rests solely on 

based on the Semitic etymology used in Vennemann 1995c and 1997a. 

mologies for otherwise difficult or impossible to explain West Indo-European 
Nevertheless, especially for the islands, the theory has considerable 
received financial support from Gensler in 1993. Since the work — 

the only comprehensive recent study on this issue — not yet everywhere 
accessible, I would like to quote a key passage from it: 


On the basis of the sample used in this study [64 languages, see Gensler 

1993: 4], nothing remotely close to the full-blown Celtic/Hamito-Semitic [452 
linguistic type recurs anywhere else in the world. The relatively few languages 
which are xbest matches' — actually rather poor matches — are scattered all over 


the globe, from the West Coast of North America to the Caucasus and New 

Guinea. However, the continental average score for Africa is higher than for 

any other continent, and drops only slightly when the CHS languages! Egyptian 
and Berbers are omitted; West Africa scores especially well, and appears especi- 
ally hospitable to several of the CHS features (adpositional periphrastic, 
word-initial change, kin terms, inter alia). Conversely, Europe has one of the 
lowest average scores, and when Welsh and Irish are excluded its score drops 

far below that of any other continent. Celtic [meaning Insular Celtic, cf. 

1] is thus radically out of place in a European landscape, whereas the Hamito- 
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Semitic languages simply intensify a structural trend seen over much of Africa. 
A weak form of the CHS type, then, would appear to have a natural home in 
Africa, in particular Northwest Africa. Within Afroasiatic, the highest scoring 
languages are on the Mediterranean; scores fall away in every direction, but the 
Chadic language Hausa (in West Africa) scores much higher than Cushitic Afar 
(in East Africa). The diachronic evidence, too, argues that the (weak) CHS type 
is something quite old in Africa: the African and Arabian case studies all show 
stronger CHS-ness further back in time. All this, in conjunction with the 
blood-type agreement between the British Isles and Northwest Africa, argues 

for some sort of prehistoric scenario specifically linking these two regions 
(Gensler 1993: 426). 


I see a new way of confirming this in the toponymic functions 

the one in Coates (1988c), who uses the British place names The Solent 

(a waterway) and Uist (an island) associated with the Semitic 

cation; see the presentation and theoretical classification in Venne- 

mann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 5. Semitic etymologies of Pictish 

Toponyms are included in my contribution to the 19th International Congress for Na- 
men research (Vennemann 1998b). 


11.2. Picts 


The often emphasized matrilineality of the Picts (Wainwright 1980: 9, 25-28, 
Jackson 1980: 153), which was apparently so pronounced and strong that even the 
Celts in Pictland took them over (Jackson 1980: 153), speaks neither 

for an Indo-European nor for a Basque origin of the Picts', 

but very much for an Atlantic one, because the same trait can be found in the 
Irish and is attributed by Pokorny (1927: 121-125) to the pre-Celtic ethnic 
Substrate and to the mother right of the Hamites of North Africa 

(121, fn. 1). This matrilineal trait is even found among the Irish 

at the root, the source point of the genealogies; cf. the following counter- 
transfer at Dumville (1977): [453 


In England in the ninth century a great deal of energy was devoted to the back- 


ward extension of the royal genealogies, principally that of the West Saxons as 

their dynasty was now the most powerful among the English. The incorporation 

of a wild profusion of legendary and mythical figures, back to Scyld Scefing, 

followed by a biblical pedigree back to Adam, was intended first to establish 

for the dynasty a commanding position within the world of Germanic heroic 

legend, and then to anchor it firmly in universal history and a Christian context. 
. In Ireland at least, in the Celtic world, there is a strong suspicion of a pagan 
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religious background, with early lists claiming descent from a tribal deity, often 
a goddess (Dumville 1977: 95-96). 


Among the Germanic tribes of England, one can see here the male lineage 
line is emphasized, at the beginning of which there is a man 
(Adam, not Eve), but among the Celts of Ireland she was often a tribal goddess. 


If I now turn to the language of the Picts, which is described by experts 

is judged not to be Indo-European', I must first state that 

that I am not a Semitist and the little that is known about the Pictish language 
known, not systematically related to the historical Afro-Asian (ha- 
mito-Semitic) languages. But perhaps I may be allowed as 

A layman will at least notice the following (I refer to Jackson 

1980). 


1. In the inscription at Lunnasting, which is perfectly legible (,,perfectly 
legible"), but with the exception of the name Nehton completely incomprehensible 
("utterly unintelligible") is, ettocuhetts ahehhtannn hccvvevv nehhtons 

(1980: 140-141), the name, i.e. a noun, is at the end of the text. 

whether this noun is a part of a sentence or part of a nominal expression, 

the text reveals a post-specific language.' This does not fit with the 
pre-specifying Basque, but to Semitic, which is 

is inherently post-specific." 


The name Nehton itself should perhaps also be highlighted. 

It appears not only on this stone in Shetland but also as the name of several 
Pictish kings (Jackson 1980: 140, Anderson 1973: section ,,The 

Pictish regnal lists", 76-102, there mostly as Nechtan).6 Jackson (op. cit.) 
says the name is certainly Celtic. Since I am not a Celtic scholar, 

I accept that. But I would like to point out the name of Neptune, 

with which it agrees according to the Celtic phonetic rule.' If one 

Neptune — his name is not clearly explained — equates with Poseidon, 
According to Plato he was the founder of the Atlantic empires (Critias 113.c- 
114.c). The Picts could have used his name as a royal name or as a general 
ner as a personal name. The Italics, on the other hand, could have used the 
Names in more original sound form and other [454 function, just as 

the name Neptune of the sea god, from their northern settlement areas 

where, according to my theory, they were exposed to Atlantic influence. 

renk, on their southward migrations towards the end of the 2nd millennium BC. 


to Italy. The deification of empire founders is 

not unusual, and their names appear not only prehistorically in the 
Function of royal or personal names, think of Caesar and 

Augustus, to Louis and Charles. But it can also remain open whether the 
The name of the god or the name of the king is the original. 
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2. The ancient Gaelic word maqq 'son', Old Irish macc, is otherwise only found in 
Germanic, e.g. as magus 'boy' in Gothic, where Mary 

used in addressing her son (gr. rexvov, Luke II, 48), while 

otherwise sunus stands for 'son' (cf. Lehmann 1986: sv). Lehmann (1986) 

explains the etymologically controversial word as follows: "Probably non- 

IE term for 'son of maternal lineage' beside sunus 'son of paternal inheri- 
tance'." He refers to a more detailed presentation (Leh- 

mann 1968), from which I would like to quote the relevant passage here. 

where he listed the known Indo-European family names 

he continues: 


Further, a set of terms is attested in Germanic which seems to stand outside the 
Indo-European system, whether or not cognates may be added in other dia- 

lects. Little has been securely assured about their origin. ...They seem how 

ever to indicate an expansion of terminology for the relations outside the father- 
nal family. Most notable of these are: 


Goth. megs 'son-in-law', ON mágr 'kinsman through marriage', OE likes, 
OHG likes 


Goth. magus 'boy, servant', ON mogr, OE mago, OHG maga- 
Goth. mawi 'girl', ON mzr, OE meowle. 


These have derivatives, eg Goth. magula 'little son', Goth. mawilo 'lit- 

tle/dear girl', cf. Beowulf 2931 gomela iómeowlan 'aged woman'; Goth. 

magaps, OE mzgó, OHG magad 'maiden'. These forms have encroached parti- 

cularly on the inherited Indo-European forms for 'son' and 'daughter'; yet ours 
texts may be too late to permit determination of patterning in their distribution. 
It may be notable however that in the one attested form of Gothic magus 

meaning 'son', Luke 2.48, it is Jesus' mother who so addresses him. The pre- 
valence of mog with módir in alliterative texts on the other hand may be a result 
of a poet's desire for alliteration. Yet if magus is used for the 'son' when the 
maternal line is discussed, and for servants, its usage may reflect a non-favored 
status for the magus, as opposed to the sunus — an association with the mother 
rather than the paternal line (Lehmann 1968: 15). 


Apparently magg/magus explains itself as a concept of the matrilineal Atlantean 
tic culture; this suggests that it is a loanword 
from the Atlantic. [455 


This word occurs several times in Pictish inscriptions (Jackson 

1980: 140), so it is obvious that it is also in that of St. Ninian's, 
besmeqqnanammovvez, to recognize (1980: 141). Jackson writes: "If 
meqq really means 'son' bes and nanammovvez may be names" (1980: 
141). If maqq/meqq in the same sense as the Latin nepos 'nephew, 
sister's son' in the Colchester inscription (1980: 
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137-138), but means 'son', then nanammovvez should not actually 

a name, but a nominal expression with the structure XY, where X 

a female family member and Y is a name; Bes should be a 

be the son of X of Y. Unfortunately, there are many ways of segmentation; 
but one seems particularly promising to me: bes meqq nanammo vvez, 
because then uncle and nephew could have had the same name Bes, 

where VVez would be an oblique mutation form.? At Bergstrüsser 

(1989) no common Semitic word for 'sister' is listed, which 

I conclude that none has been handed down; for example, in Old Arabic uhtun 
'Sister' is simply the feminine form of ahun 'brother' (Bergstrasser 1989: 
148, fn. 3). The only formally and semantically comparable form in the 
List on page 182 is the word for 'mother': Akkad. ummu, Hebr. em, Aram. 
emma, South Arabian-Abyssinian emm, North Arabian ummun. Possibly 
nanammo means '(of) the sister', or it was used for the sister 

of the uncle in her capacity as mother — perhaps formulaically, 
meqqnanammo — the word 'ammo 'mother' is used, so that nan ammo 
literally meant 'the mother'. If meqq here means 'son' at all, 

the inscription is according to syntactical structure and lexical 
certainly neither Indo-European nor Basque, but her text at least fits 
structurally well to the Atlantic, at least as far as Pokorny 

(1927-30) appears as the pre-Celtic substrate of Ireland. 


The relationship between Germanic *mégaz, whose meaning is 

*son-in-law' (Gothic megs) via 'son-in-law, brother-in-law, father' 

(Old Norse mágr) to '(male) relative' (Old High German mag) 

ranges, from Germanic *maguz 'son (in maternal line)' (Gothic 

magus) is unclear; however, the two words can be distinguished because of their phonetic 
and semantic similarity. Lehmann (1968: 15, 1986: 

sv megs) thinks of «mégaz as a Germanic innovation, "distinguishable- 

ing between sons of direct paternal inheritance and those outside it", without 

to explain the relationship to *magus; “PIE etymology unlikely.” The 

The problem is clear: Within the Germanic language there is no path from short 

xa to long *& (2,). So there can only be two borrowings from the 

same language, and since I am xmaguz's son (in maternal [456 

consequence)' as a loanword from Atlantic, I must find the corresponding 

chende also for *mégaz. Whether these are borrowings 

two different words from the same dialect or two different 

borrowings of the same word from the same dialect or 

different dialects, etc., I do not know. Perhaps 

one should consider whether the Pictish meqq discussed above should not be further investi 


manic *megaz as belonging to Proto-Gaelic *maqq, Proto-Germanic *maguz. 


I also think it is worth considering whether Pictish meqq means 'daughter'. 
ten, so that Germanic *megaz as an Atlantic loanword is closer to 
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a feminine cognate than a masculine one, 

namely meant something like 'relative defined through the daughter', 
which generally leads to a matrilineal kinship system and especially 
which would fit the meaning 'son-in-law' perfectly. 


It is probably no coincidence that Germanic *maguz was replaced by er- 

inherited *sunuz, but Proto-Gaelic *magq is found in the Insular Celtic 

The associated matrilineal culture of the Atlantic has 

The social order of the Germanic tribes is not in the same verifiable 

permeated in the same way as the Insular Celtic. I explain this by the 

Assumption that the Celts, who were comparatively few in number, conquered 
conquered entire Atlantic countries, much more strongly in the marriage structures 
of the Atlanticists than the Germanic tribes, against whom 

Conversely, the Atlanticists acted as conquerors, but without really 

to be able to completely subjugate." 


That *maguz/*maqq does not occur in the historical Semitic languages 

seems to hold, may find a partial explanation in the fact that even in the 
Semitic world, matrilineality was pushed back. But could 

at least related roots can still be found. Orel/Stolbova 

(1995) cite two proto-Hamitosemitic roots that can be considered here 
could make: (1) the semantically and phonologically appropriate No. 1801 
*muga'-/xmugaw- 'male relative’ with sem. *maha'- 'uncle', akkad. maha'u 
and ágypt. mhw.t 'relative, subordinate, family' and, with considerable 
Change in meaning, western Chad. *muda?- 'king'; (2) the semantically, less 
ger phonologically matching No. 1710 xmahor- 'slave, soldier' with sem. 
x*xmVhVr- 'service man, soldier', Ugarit. MHR and western Chad. *mahwar- 
'slave'. However, there can also be mixtures or confusions here. 

have given. 


3. "The St. Vigeans stone ... has a word ipe prefixed to Uoret, perhaps 

also found on the Fordoun stone prefixed to Idarnoin, which is quite un- 

known. From the context it might mean 'and', or it might be 'son of' [457 

'nephew of', or the like, but these are guesses; it would seem to be neither 

Celtic nor Indo-European" (Jackson 1980: 140). If ipe means 'son of' 

(perhaps 'son in the paternal line'?), one is reminded of the Semitic 

sic word for 'son': Akkadian binu, Hebrew ben, South Arabian 

bn, North Arabic ibnun. The transition of the historical Semites to the patrilineal 
nearitát would preserve this very word for 'son' in Semitic 

explain. 


Two non-language-based arguments could support the thesis 
of an Atlantic origin of the Picts. 


1. The first argument is an art historical one. Anyone who is familiar with 
Irish-Anglo-Saxon (“Hiberno-Saxon”) book ornamentation, for example 
of the Gospel Book of Kells (e.g. P. Brown 1980) or the 
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influenced continental, especially Carolingian art (e.g. 

Mütherich and Gaehde 1976), the similarity with the art of Na- 

East (e.g. in the exhibition catalogue of the Bavarian State Library 
thek 1982); the study of this oldest northern European book art 

is like encountering another world. This is also reflected in 
occasional statements by experts.'' For example, Norden- 

falk (1977) to read: 


For the insular scribes it was quite natural to switch from writing to the or- 
name or even to use the ornament for its own sake. 

need, as in the large 'carpet pages'. These were basically no in- 

sular invention, since we also know it from oriental manuscripts, but 

the joy with which they are used in some magnificent manuscripts sets 

an innate preference for this kind of 'free' decoration. 

Accordingly, in the Book of Kells the initial and picture pages appear as in 
Clouds of incense, to quote Peter Meyer's comparison, to whom we 

a particularly penetrating analysis of Hiberno-Saxon book decoration 

as a style quite different from classical art (Nor- 

denfalk 1977: 16-17). 


In Alexander (1978) the description of a picture page with the 
Letter T in an 11th century sacramentary from Figeac: 


This initial, made of braided ribbon and tendrils, stands on a purple background. 
The beaks of the birds on either side of the letter are intertwined 

white tendril with flat, pointed leaf shapes. This tendril type is 
characteristic of manuscripts from the early 11th to the early 12th century. 
in the region of Aquitaine. It was associated with both Islamic and 
Byzantine foliage. Even if influences from such 

Sources about Spain or southern Italy cannot be excluded, it seems 

but more likely that the tendril from Carolingian manuscripts before 
especially the Touronian and Franco-Saxon [45g school, which 

had already begun to stylize late antique foliage ornaments 

(Alexander 1978: 85). 


Where this peculiar style has its original home is probably still 
to be determined, but the impression of a cultural relationship is 
sustainable. 


J. Brown, who is considered one of the best experts on Hiberno-Saxon ma- 
nuscripts, was found in a detailed study (J. Brown 1993) 

to a surprising result." First, he explains himself with the already 
long before him, that the Book of Kells 
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and the books in his circle (Book of Durrow and the Gospels 

of Lindisfarne, Echternach and Durrow) originated in Northumbria 

have (1993: 113) or point to Iona (1993: 114-115), but then 

to consider that the journey from Northumbria to Ireland through the Pic 
tenland leads: 


The journey from Northumbria to the country of the Picts was no more than that 
crossing the Forth in a small boat, as by St. Cuthbert and his two companions 
when they went from Melrose 'ad terram Pictorum, ubi dicitur Niuduera 

regio". After the early eighth century, the historical evidence for contacts be- 
tween Northumbria and the Picts seems to be better than the evidence for con- 
tacts with the Scots. In the Jarrow lecture of 1970 Dr. Kathleen Hughes argued 
that although St. Columba is usually regarded as the apostle of the northern 
Picts, the evidence suggests that Christianity in that area made quite a slow 
start. Before 710 the evidence for Latin learning in Pictland is, she claims, 
surprisingly negative. The only early Pictish text extant in later manuscripts is a 
Pictish king list. Latin ecclesiastical culture seems to have thrived there only 
after King Nehton had made contact with Wearmouth-Jarrow in about 710, 

when he sought Ceolfrith's advice on the Easter question and asked him for ar- 
chitects to build a stone church 'iuxta morem Romanorum'. Bede says that 

English and the Picts were at peace in 731; and of the three Pictish kings who 
feature in the Lindisfarne Liber vitae, the first, Oengus (d. 761), was allied to 
Eadberht of Northumbria against Strathclyde in 756. The Northumbrian annals 

also record that in 774 and 796 two deposed Northumbrian rulers took refuge 

with the king of the Picts: Alhred went via Bamburgh; Osbald 'ad insulam 
Lindisfarnensem cum paucis secessit, et inde ad regem Pictorum cum quibus- 

dam e fratribus navigio pervenit (J. Brown 1993: 115). 


Has it hereby been made probable that the prerequisites of a cultural 

real influence of Northumbria on the Pictish land in the century of 
creation of the Book of Kells, the author discusses 

Finally, the great stylistic similarities of the ornamentation of the Book 
of Kells with the Pictish stone and metal art. This leads to the following 
The following findings: [459 


Three important elements in the art of KP that are wanted in Northumbria are 
found in Pictish sculpture: naturalistic animal and human figures; humane 
figures interlaced; and what Mrs Henderson calis 'fantastic animals' — creatures 
whose conformation and behavior often recall the more sophisticated but no 

less fantastic fauna of K's initials. ...Are we to see K as the work of an Iona 


under strong Pictish as well as Northumbrian influence? Or are we to see it as 
the work of a Pictish center from which some or all of that influence passed to 
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Iona? Geography, history and archeology all indicate that the Picts had a 
scriptorium capable of making K, it would have been likely to produce ma- 
nuscripts in the Northumbrian manner (J. Brown 1993: 116-117). 


The author then emphasizes once again the political probability of a 
such Pictish influence in art: 


Mrs Henderson argues that for most of the century between 741, when Pictish 
Oengus overcame Dál Riada, and 849, when Scottish Kenneth put an end to 
Pictish independence, the Picts were the dominant power north of Forth and 
Clyde... 


If King Nehton begged architects from Wearmouth-Jarrow, and if the patrons 

who paid for the sculptures and the metal-work approved of the Northumbrian 
patterns so often followed by their craftsmen, some Pictish king may well have 
asked Bishop /Ethelwald, who bound the Lindisfarne Gospels and ruled the 
monastery until his death in 740, or one of his successors, for help in the pro- 
production of books. 


The Pictish cross-slabs make just as good a monumental background for a 

manuscript of the quality of K as the crosses of Northumbria and Iona. There is, 
in fact, nothing whatever to be astonished about in the suggestion that the only 
surviving manuscript from the hey-day of political power and artistic achievement- 
ment among the Picts should be an illuminated Gospel book of conspicuousness 
originality and magnificence (J. Brown 1993: 117-118). 


If I try to think this theory through to the end or from the beginning 

I arrive at the following picture. The Indo-Europeans of the 

West, especially the Paleo-Celts of the islands and the pre-Germanic tribes, 
developed their art in the prehistoric confrontation with 

of the art of the Atlanticists, so that in early historical times they were 
the peoples the well-known stylistic similarities (cf. 

Old Germanic art e.g. Salin 1935). The art of the Atlanticists received 

in pure — from the point of view of the Indo-European peoples: extreme — 
Form only among the only independently existing Atlanticists, 

the Picts. In the century of their greatest power, the 

Picts with their Atlantic art once again specifically the insular and 

about this the continental book art. The insular Celtic and old Germanic 
ical art in general and the [459 Book of Kells emanating 

Book ornamentation in particular is, according to this interpretation, the artistic 
Legacy of the Atlanticists to Indo-Europeanized Europe. The agreement 

moods between the old art of the Northwest and the art of the 


The Middle East would thus have a common heritage of the Atlantean, 
ie Semitic-Atlantic culture. 
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2. As a second and final argument for the Atlantic roots of the 

Pictish culture is a literary historical one. If one asks 

according to the most peculiar, least in the Indo-European or 

Christian worldview, the medieval traditions that fit 

terrestrial literature, at least the Tristan poems in 

the meaning. A poem that consists entirely of a thematic core of 
Sexuality and adultery, namely sexuality and marriage 

woman's breach'x, has, to my knowledge, no narrative or ethical 
Foundations in Indo-European or Christian traditions. It is like 

the encounter with another world. Within the framework of the 

Theory makes this other world recognizable: It is the pre-Indo-European 
World of the Atlanticists with their matrilineal social structure and the 
associated different conception of sexuality. The assumption that 

the story of Drystan fab Tallwch and Essyllt, the wife of 

Kónigs March fab Meirchiawn, despite its Celtic reworking 

with the relocation of the action to Wales, Cornwall and the 

The idea that Brittany ultimately comes from Pictish tradition is not new (cf. 
e.g. Maier 1994: s.vv.). The following two quotes from Newstead 1979 
summarize the argument succinctly: 


The clue to the earliest stage of the Tristan legend is the name of the hero. It 
has long been acknowledged that Tristan owes his name to a certain Drust, son 

of Tallorc, a king of the Picts, who reigned in northern Scotland about 780. The 
names Drust and Talorc, and their derivatives Drostan and Talorcan, appear again 
peatedly as royal names in the chronicles of the Picts. The name Drust is thus 
distinctively Pictish. ... The connection between the name of the historic king 
and the legendary Tristan is established by the Welsh sources. In the Welsh 
triads the name appears as Drystan or Trystan son of Tallwch. ... According to 
the Welsh triads, moreover, this Drystan son of Tallwch was the lover of Es- 
sylt, the wife of his uncle March son of Meirchiaw. ... Drystan son of Tallwch 
is the Welsh equivalent of Drust[an] son of Talorc; and since Tallwch is not a 
native Welsh name and since it occurs only as Drystan's patronymic, it is evi- 
dent that Drystan son of Tallwch is the intermediate form between the Pictish 
Drust and the Tristan of the romances (Newstead 1979: 125). 


The second of these quotations shows that Irish tradition also includes the Pictish 
Origin of the Tristan material confirmed: [46; 


Although the Picts disappeared as a separate people after a crushing defeat in 
843 and nothing remains of their language except a few dubious inscriptions, a 
Precious fragment of the legend that developed around the royal name of Drust 
is preserved in the tenth-century review of the Irish saga, The wooing of 
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Emer. In one episode Drust appears as a companion of the hero Cuchulainn. 

The episode, as Celtic scholars have proved, is an interpolation, and since Drust 
is the only one in the list of Cuchulainn's companions who does not figure 
Elsewhere in the Ulster cycle and since he appears only in this story, he must 
have been the original hero, displaced when the episode was adapted to The 

wooing of Emer (Newstead 1979: 126). 


The most important consequence seems to me to be the theory of a Pictish 

The origin of the Tristan material has not yet been determined. It should happen here: 
The Picts were the last European people to retain their Atlantic identity. 

ity before it was absorbed like the others in the Indo-European world. 

The story of Isolde, Tristan and Marke is a legacy of the un- 

Atlantic culture to Indo-European Europe. 


11.3. Vanen 


In the previous section I said that the Atlanticists were 

Germanic tribes acted as conquerors, but were unable to subjugate them. 

To be more precise, instead of "Germans" it should read: "Pre-Germans" or "In- 
dogermans of the north"; because in my opinion the Germanic 

only through the fusion of an Indo-European population 

with an Atlantean population. I see in the Asen 

Germanic mythology (Gothic-Latin Ansis, Old Norse Æsir) 

the mythical representatives of those Indo-Europeans of the North, in the 
Vanir of mythology (Old Norse Vanir) the mythical representatives 

of the Atlanticists attacking them. 


A mythological identification of the Vanir with the Atlantics - 

the latter understood as seafaring colonizers and conquerors — seems 

to counter the prevailing interpretation of the Vanir as fertility gods 
The Vanir are indeed also "deities of fertility 

and prosperity" (Page 1994: 13), but in my opinion these two 

properties of the family of gods through such a shortened statement 
overrated, so that the overall understanding of the Vanir necessarily 
is wrong. At least as characteristic as the two mentioned 

ten moves are the following twelve": [462 


1. The Vanir are connected to the sea; Njorór, in contrast, wants 
to live with his wife, the giantess Skaói, by the sea. 


2. They are connected with seafaring, namely through residence 
Nóatün 'ship town' of Njorór and his son's ship Skíóblaónir 
Freyr. 
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3. They are conspicuous by the sibling marriage that is common among them, e.g. 
the marriage of Njorór preceding the union with Skaói, who had 
sisters Freyr and Freyja." 


4. They are conspicuous by their special relationship to sexuality, 
for example, the priapic statue of Freyr/Fricco in Uppsala and the 
lewd songs during the sacrificial ceremonies there. 


5. They are particularly conspicuous due to their sexuality, 

which is related to the Indo-European component of Germanic culture. 
seems compatible, namely through Freyja's — at least claimed by Loki 
tete — fornication, even with her own brother Freyr. 


My impression is that in points 3 to 5 there are moves of a non 

more understood matrilineality. The result of an analysis 

confrontation of the myth with this aspect of Vanian cultural 

component of Germanic also seems to me to be present in the following point. 
because the name indicates the gender change of the affected 

a deity can be clearly assigned to this component. 


6. The reinterpretation of the Tacitean female deity is striking 

Nerthus into a Snorrian *Nerpuz/Njorör. She experiences a reflection 

in the reinterpretation of her husband Skadi (the noun Skadi is a 
masculine) into a woman; and Skadi's presumed height (she is 

the daughter of a giant) can also be seen as a reflection of her original 
understand masculinity. 


Like the Vanir, Nerthus had a special connection to the 

Sea. Your chariot will be parked in a sacred grove on an island in the ocean 
preserved, and she is depicted with a ship, "had therefore with sea 

and shipping — just like the later Njórd" (Derolez 1963: 138). 


7. The Vanir are war deities: Freyja [!] divides herself wherever she is in 

rides into battle, with Odinn the fallen, and their dwelling is called 

Fólkvangr, di 'warrior field'; and Freyr is referred to as fólkvaldi goda apostro- 
phiert, thus probably as 'leader of the gods in war'. 


8. Through points 5 and 7, Freyja has at least two characteristics 

with the Irish goddess and queen Medb: Both are through 

their promiscuity is conspicuous, and both are war goddesses (cf. Medb 

eg Green 1994: 31, 45-46). This bundling of properties is [463 

not Indo-European, but is directly explained by the assumption 

of Atlantic cultural influence in both Ireland and the 

(later) Germania: The bundling is originally old semi- 

table; because the most important Babylonian goddess, Ishtar, whose astral 
Aspect symbolized by the planet Venus, is also on the one hand goddess of 
love and sexual life, on the other hand war goddess, and also her 
Equivalent in Palestine-Syria, Astarte or Ashtoret, for which until 622 BC. 
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BC, was also a fertility and 
Goddess of war. 


9, A striking attribute of the Vanir is the cat: Freyja leads 

a team of cats to the pyre of Baldr. The cat plays in the 
Indo-European antiquity, but the cat team is, 

If one considers the Vanir as originally Mediterranean deities, as 
Nordic reflex of an original lion team is understandable." 


10. Another striking attribute of the Vanir is the pig: The 

Freyr's chariot is pulled by the boar Gullinborsti, and Freyja rides 

tet on Hildisvíni; "as a fertility goddess and in relation to the 
Sacrificial custom, F. is also called Syr 'Sau'", cf. Reallexikon: IX, sv 
Freya (by Edgar C. Polomé), § 1. In the island Celtic world, the 

Pig plays an outstanding role in livestock breeding, cult and art, which 
among the Celts apparently only grew in their Atlantic environment 

is; one of the three famous swineherds of Britain was Drystan/ 

Tristan (Maier 1994: sv Schweine), which perhaps reflects the memory 

to a special relationship of the Picts to the pig. To all 

This is because the word Eber and its equivalents in the other 

other West Indo-European languages is evidently an Atlantic loanword, 
since it has very precise Semitic equivalents (cf. Vennemann 1995c: 

here Chapter 7, Section 7.5).? 


The early Celtic domestic pigs were (like all originally domestic 

animals) are smaller than the wild forms. They must have been around for a long time 
bred by the Atlantics before the arrival of the Celts on the islands 

In my opinion, the Atlanticists arrived in the 3rd century 

thousand BC to Scandinavia. This compares favorably with the 

following quote from Benecke 1994: 


The findings on the early days of pig farming in the Middle Ages are remarkable. 
and southern Sweden. The domestic pig arrived together with cattle, sheep and 
Goat in the course of the spread of the agricultural economy in the first 

Half of the 4th millennium BC (Funnel Beaker culture) for the first time to southern Scanc 
In the context of animal husbandry, however, it was only of [464 minor importance 
interpretation, which essentially also applies to all subsequent pre- and early 
cultures of this region. An exception is the temporal 

Phase of the Pitted Pottery culture (3rd millennium BC). On settlements of this 
Culture in central and southern Sweden and on the Baltic islands of Gotland and 
On Oland, the pork is found with exceptionally high proportions under the bones 
chenfinds of mammals, e.g. in Hemmor 86.3%, Vüsterbjers 73.9%, 

Visby 51.8% (all Gotland) and in Kópingsvik 45.6% (Oland), whereas the 

other domestic animals (cattle, sheep, goats) are extremely rare. The osteo- 
metric analysis shows that the pigs identified here are in the pheno- 
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type still closely related to the native wild boars. 

However, in comparison to the wild form, 

a clear shift in the range of variation towards the small-sized 

Animals that evolved during the transition to the subsequent Bronze Age 
continues even further and leads to the splitting of an originally unified 
Pig population into two morphologically distinguishable subpopulations 
(domestic and wild boars) (Benecke 1994: 254-255). 


It seems to me that the sudden regional appearance of the pig "with 
exceptionally high proportions among the bone finds of mammals" 

in the 3rd millennium BC and the "significant shift in the range of variation 
to the small animals" also through the import or breeding 

development of a domestic breed; this event would be 

the process of megalithization of the region, ie in my opinion 

solution for the spread of the Atlanticists to Scandinavia. 


11. The Vanir are driven by greed for gold, personified in the sorceress Gull- 

veig, the perpetrators of what was, according to Germanic memory, the first war. 
Everything indicates that this "Vanenkrieg" (War of the Vanir) is the mythological fascin: 
sation of a real war event in which the Atlantean Vanir people 

invaded the land of the Asen people from the sea, took away land and 

sought prey, whereupon the Aesir people invaded what was now Vanirland. 

tried to penetrate, but was stopped by the vigilance of the Vanir people 

failed, so that after destructive battles, peace was 

conclusion with hostage exchange.?' 


12. A peculiarity of the North Germanic religion, which 

context of the considerations made here on the Vanir not 

Schier (1995) recently pointed out that the 

According to his explanations, parallelism exists between Baldr (and thus 
also Freyr as the chief god of the Vanir?) and the oriental god- 

Baal, Tammuz (Sumerian Dummuzi), Osiris, Adonis and Attis. 

While Baldr, like all the other gods, has long been classified as 

of the dying deities, one had nevertheless found in it a 

difference that in the case of Baldr [465] there was no 

There were signs of a resurrection. Schier has now examined the literature 
relevant views have been collected, according to which also those other 
deities in ancient times generally did not rise from the dead: "In the Old 
In the Orient, the type 'dying deity' is richly attested, but a repetition 
resurrection remains a rare exception. The problem of the dying 

the deities who do not return to life or resurrect 

is not a specifically Germanic term, but a much more general one. 

Problem" (1995: 147).? 
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Is the group of three consisting of the dead god, his sister-wife 

lin and the killer as a mythological structure (Freyr - Freyja - 

Surtr among the North Germans, Baal - Anat - Mot among the Phoenician Ka- 
naanaeans [Ugaritic Baal cycle], cf. also Osiris - Isis - Seth in 

the Egyptians), their original identity is also determined by the meaning 
the designation of the killed god: Of all the Germanic 

Of the other gods, only Freyr has a name that is clearly 

simply means 'Lord', and that is exactly what ba^al means in Hebrew (belu 
in Akkadian); also Greek Adonis is nothing other than Hebrew ^adón 

xMr.' "^ Freyr is obviously only a loan translation of a corresponding 
Designation of Baal, most likely the most common of these 

designations of the Baal name (ba'al) itself. 


Now the most elaborated North Germanic counterpart to the Near Eastern 
myth of the dying god not Freyr, but Baldr. But 

this is certainly the most Vanish of all the Aesir?, and in my opinion 
his figure is the result of an attempt to bring Baal and his myth into 

to integrate the Aesir family of the heaven of the gods. Baldr is Baal, and 
Again, the name has evidential value: From the ancient Germanic languages 
preserve Old Norse (baldr) and Old English (bealdor, only in po- 

ethic texts) the Baldr name as an appellative, and the meaning 

of this appellative is xLord'."6 Freyr and Baldr, the two Baals of 

Old Norse myth, are, as far as I can see, the only Germanic 

Deities who, instead of having their own name, simply have an appellative 
Designation meaning 'Lord'. 


One must therefore consider the North Germanic counterpart to Baal-Anat-Möt- 
Constellation not only Freyr - Freyja - Surtr, but also Baldr - Nanna - 
Hoór." Here Nanna — in the context of the Asen religion — is na- 

of course only wife, not sister of Baldr." A reminiscence of the 

The original sibling relationship is probably expressed in the fact that 
"Although Nanna is not Baldr's sister, Hodr is his brother." 

let 


A feature of the Baldr-Nanna-Hoór myth that only appears in the depiction 
of Saxo Grammaticus, could be an essential element of the old 

Preserving a myth that has been lost everywhere else: The reason for the 
Enmity between Balderus and Hgtherus is Nanna." If one applies this 

to the classical case, the matrilineal triangle of a goddess (the 
"Mistress"), her brother (the "Lord") and a "fighter" who 

"Lord", then the myth is seen as a religious reflection of a 

typical social constellation: (1) The "mistress" 

inherits and bequeaths power and property. (2) The "master" enjoys dominion and 
Assets in his capacity as brother and husband of the "Mistress". (3) 

The "fighter" seizes the only opportunity to enter this structure. 
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to kill the "master". (4.a) The "mistress" marries the "fighter". 


(4.b) The "master" was good, the "mistress" does not marry the "fighter", who 
dead "Lord" is mourned and rumored? and also exercises beyond death 

his power. Case (4.b) was evidently the one who, perhaps with ur- 

original role model function, has found its way into religion. — From 

This model is only found in fragments everywhere. This is not surprising. 

On the contrary, it is surprising that such peculiar concepts 

how sibling marriage and the "master" killing have persisted for so long 

the end of matrilineality. The complete version 

The model cannot, of course, exist in a patrilineal world; 

it would not be understandable. 


Back to Baldr and Freyr! Schier brings up the general problem of 
previous research in the following sentences: 


Of course, the question of how the 

postulated similarities between the Balder ideas in the North 

and the so-called 'dying and resurrecting vegetation 

deities' of the Ancient Orient: Are they based only on typological 

cal equivalents, or would one have to expect a migration of such a 

Myth? In this case, of course, extraordinary chronological 

nological, archaeological and historical problems that have so far — as far as 
I see — have resisted every attempt at a solution (Schier 1995: 127). 


Schier says this at the beginning of his article. Since after his discovery 

the even more precise parallelism only makes the problem even more acute, 

he has maintained this assessment of the situation unmodified until the end of his article 
So both approaches to the solution — typological correspondence 

chung and migration - so far without success, is perhaps a 

new proposal as in the theory outlined here is welcome. [467 


Among the common features found in the religions of the 

Germanic North and the Ancient Orient, in my opinion 

View of regional developments of elements of the same religion 

region by their carriers. Since I assume that the Semites of the West, the 
Atlanticists, in the founding of the Germanic ethnic group a culturally super- 
played a strategic role, one needs in my framework in the 

mythological parallels neither the assumption of typological convergence 

nor the assumption of a motif migration from the East: Atlantean 

Religious ideas are influenced by the Oceanic Atlanteans, the Atlanteans 

ker, carried north by sea along the Atlantic coast. 

where they are preserved among the Germanic tribes - Atlanticized Indo-Europeans 
and they are from the Mediterranean Atlanteans, the Semites, through 

the Mediterranean to the regions of the Ancient Orient. It 
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This is neither a matter of typology nor of motif migration, but 
about preservation: the same myths are in different places where they 


through the spread of one and the same people, 
been preserved. 


The regional peculiarities in the debate 

with previously existing ones in the respective region as well as with later additions 
religious ideas. In particular, the Freyr- 

and the Baldr myth Interpretationes germanicae religious ideas 

of the Atlanticists, which, like the corresponding religious elements of the Old 
Orient can be traced back directly to an Atlantean Baal religion. 


So far the twelve peculiarities of the Vanir, which in my opinion justify their interprete 
Fertility deities prove to be far too simplistic. If you find 

some researchers, e.g. Schróder and de Vries, also make apt attributions 

such as the Vanir with their matrilineality to the megalithic culture, it remains 

It is regularly interpreted as an earth-related phenomenon. 

a relic of prehistoric times, with which the Indo-Europeans at the end 

The Atlantic origin of these bundled cultural elements 

and the original civilizational superiority of their bearers, so- 

As far as I can see, it has not been recognized. 


According to the above, I do not want to associate the name of the Vanir with 

an. vinr 'friend' or lat. Venus. These seem 

to be the most popular connections up to the present day (cf. 

Page 1993: 47), but in my opinion they are based primarily on the interpretation of the 
Vanir as fertility deities, in which, as already mentioned, I see a misconception 

I would rather compare the Vanir name with that of the aremorian 

Canarian Veneti? in the south of Brittany. [46g 

These were at the time of Caesar (Bell. Gall. III. 8.1, III. 12, III. 13) the most importe 
most seafaring people on the Gallic coast; its influence extended 

far that it not only levied customs duties on all seafarers and even regularly 

Big went to Britain (III. 8.1), but from Britain even auxiliary 

ker and allies from the Meuse, from the area of today's 

Normandy and the Loire (III. 9.10) and apparently even auxiliary troops in 

Aquitaine (III. 11.3) against the Romans. Through the 

Location of their oppida in the main continental region of the megalithic culture and 
through their maritime prowess, which surpasses all other nations, 

they are like an Atlantean people in a Celtic environment. 


Since the exponents of the two peoples of the Vanir and the Aesir are in one 
common pantheon of gods, is evidently from the 

Peace agreement after the "Vanen War" a new, politically and culturally 

In this process - which led to the war- 

The peaceful fusion of the 

long-established Indo-European farmers of northern Central Europe 
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ropas with the Atlantic seafaring conquerors and colonizers, the 
Carriers of the megalithic culture — I see the ethnogenesis of the Germanic peoples.” 
the megalithic culture reached southern Sweden before 2000 BC, this 


The process also took place before this time. 


11.4. On the origin of the Atlanticists 


According to the above statements, the Atlanticists are seafaring colonizers 
tors that operate from the western Mediterranean to the Atlantic coastal regions 
ons and the areas along the navigable rivers. 

men and culturally shaped and whose languages are related to the Semitic 

These early "Semites of the West" apparently had 

the characteristic features, seafaring colonizers and, after 

Proof of their language, Semitic origin, with the later 

Phoenicians in common, which is why I also call them Paleo-Phoenicians. 

By Pokorny (1927-30), who has a particularly strong similarity to the 

pre-Irish substrate to Berber, I have been 

be tempted to use the languages of the megalithic culture in Vennemann 1995c — 
the Atlantic, as I call them collectively - generally as with the 

related to Hamito-Semitic or Afro-Asiatic languages, 

which, according to Ehret (1995), are now also called the Afrasian [459 languages] 
Since then, various colleagues have pointed out to me that 

(see also Ehret 1995) that my Atlantic etymologies for 

hitherto poorly or not at all explained West Indo-European vocabulary in 

On the contrary, a particularly close relationship specifically to the Semitic 
not least through the triliterality of the roots, which in 

the one referred to or presented in Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7. 
and in other examples in print 

and which within the Afrasian mainly characterizes the Semitic 

net (Ehret 1995: 28); also, the original Afrasian language lies too far back in time. 
back than to place the Atlantic as a neighbouring branch 

The Atlantic would therefore be either Semitic or 

beat, so that due to the northward expansion of the Atlantic, the Ursemi- 

tables should be set in the first half of the 5th millennium at the latest; 

or the Atlantic and Semitic should be considered as a common branch 

of Afrasian or one of its subgroups (cf. Ehret 1995: 

490) and in this case called Atlantean. In each 

In this case, the fact that the old Hamito-Semitic 

ian language family had a European branch, which was reflected in a corresponding 
speaking term, e.g. Eurafrasian. 
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The view that the Atlantics were the bearers of the megalithic culture 
travelling — and that means at the same time: few in number — colonisers were 
also explains a decision taken in Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza 1995 
Statement. The human geneticist Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza presents 

(1995: 126-129) as he had been thirty years earlier by the similarity of 
Specchie of Apulia and the Nuraghi of Sardinia among themselves and the 

teren with the megalithic buildings of the Atlantic west coast? to the 
Attempt to trace the genetic trace of these stone-building peoples 


In particular, he reports how his genetic 

investigations had failed, in contrast to the 

Evidence of genetic overlap of the genetically related to the Basques 
related population of almost all of Europe by the invading from the east 
farmers (cf. ibid.: 129-140). He writes about the me- 

Galilithic buildings (and also includes a sketch map, 128): 


The most important instances, and highest concentration are found in various 
parts of Europe, however, generally near the coast. ... These large buildings had 
various architectural forms and uses — dwellings, burial chambers, or temples. 
They may all have been erected by a single population of colonizers, naviga- 
tors, and cultivators, which we know as 'Megalithic,' for want of a better term. 
This population may well have originated [479 in France, Britain, or Spain, since 
that is where the oldest monuments have been found (Cavalli-Sforza and Ca- 
valli-Sforza 1995: 127). 


These people convinced or coerced the native population into helping them 

erect their huge buildings, which were used for habitation and defense and 
perhaps for religious, political, and even astronomical purposes as well. Rather 
than colonizers, the Megalithics may have had a priesthood or some kind of 
prehistoric aristocracy, who had good ships and perhaps good weaponry, as 

well as a much more advanced understanding of astronomy and architecture 

than their contemporaries. 


So the contribution of megalithic genes remained limited and didn't age 
genetic make-up of the peoples encountered. In cultural terms, however, they 
left an impressive legacy, and these grandiose monuments remain one of the 
great mysteries of prehistory. 


Other interpretations can be made — for example, that others, more numerous 

and important migrations succeeded the arrival of the Megalithics, which have 
diluted the latter's genetic contribution to the extent that it is undetectable with 
our methods. So far, however, there has been no clear indication in any region 

of Europe where these monuments are found of a genetic inheritance attri- 

butable to the Megalithics (Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza 1995: 129). 
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In my opinion, no additional assumptions of the kind made here are necessary 
The megalithic people may have had their priests and an aristocracy 

but the assumption that they consisted of such seems to me 

a superfluous hypothesis. The megalithic people are also hardly 

subsequent major migrations have been genetically diluted; because 

At least there are such in Germania, which in turn is an emigration 

and Ireland, where the Celts arrived as seafarers 

military conquerors even a small number of upper classes 

To explain the work of Luigi Luca Cavalli- 

Sforza's observations are entirely sufficient to the numerous 


assumption of seafaring colonizers based on historical parallels. 

These are usually so few in number that they are genetically extinct after several 
millennia are probably no longer generally detectable — presumably 

assuming that they ever separated themselves from their surroundings in the few un- 
examined genetic characteristics of the receiving population 

tion is differentiated. 


Notes 


t First published in 1997 in: Stig Eliasson and Ernst Hákon Jahr (eds.), 

Language and its Ecology: Essays in memory of Einar Haugen, 451-476. 

(Trends in Linguistics: Studies and Monographs 100.) Berlin: Mouton de 

Gruyter. The new publication includes a summary 

ben. 

For reviewing manuscript versions of this study and for valuable 

For further information I would like to thank Guy Deutscher (Cambridge), Hans Fromm (Mün- 
chen), Angelika Lutz (Erlangen) and Kurt Schier (Munich). 


1. 'CHS' is Gensler's abbreviation for 'Celtic/Hamito-Semitic', namely the 
language type represented by these languages. 


2. The proposal by Sir John Rhys, although rejected by himself, 

abandoned theory of a Basque origin of the Picts (cf. Venne- 

mann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 1, with references) should be up to 

a final solution to the problem should at least remain under discussion, 
although not in the manner of the one rightly criticized by Price (1984: 23-25). 
th attempt. 


3. Cf. Jackson 1980: passim, e.g. 142: "The conclusion of what has been said 
is that these Pictish inscriptions are written in an unknown language, not 


Indo-European." He quotes J. Pokorny here as saying: "It 
There can be no doubt that we are dealing here with the remains of a 
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10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


15. 


non-Indo-European language, which is completely incomprehensible to us 
is." 


In a post-specification language (other names: VX language, 
head-initial language, e.g. of the type VSO) follow the syntax of the 
voting members to the members determined by them (the "heads" of the 
construction), in a pre-specifying language (XV language, head-fi- 
nal language, e.g. of the SOV type) precede them. 


It also fits with Old English, but in this context my 
To the best of our knowledge, no one attributes any influence to it. 


See also below. 


Unlike Latin, in Insular Celtic, as well as in Dutch, 

dian and Oscan, p in the group pt via f to h. The question of a 
possible connection between these three occurrences of one and the same 
Sound change is discussed in Vennemann 1994b: note 67. 


Namely, according to the lexicon, cf. the Semitic etymologies of Latin 
scher words in Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7. 


The initial lenition, which plays such an important role in Insular Celtic, 
is also found in the Afro-Asiatic languages, so probably belonged 

also to the Atlantic substrate of the island Celtic languages, which this 
in Indo-Germania unique structural feature in the language change of the 
Atlanticists have acquired; cf. Pokorny 1927: 234-235. 


See the following section. 


Indirectly, it is also reflected in the term "marginal arabesques" 

a motif that, having penetrated north from Italy, "occurs once 

in E [the Gospel Book of Echternach] ...; and in L, D and K [the Gospel 
liaren of Lindisfarne and Durrow and the Book of Kells] it grows 
"steadily more elaborate" (J. Brown 1993: 110). 


For pointing out this result and its possible relevance for 

my theory of the Atlantic origin of the Picts and some other 

For the above-quoted passages I would like to thank Angelika Lutz (University of Erlan- 
gene). 


This is J. Brown's abbreviation for Book of Kells. 


The details cannot be listed here. I refer to 


Ranke 1925, Newstead 1959, Buschinger and Spiewok 1991, Marchello- 
Nizia 1995: Introduction. 


Hans Fromm (Munich) warns me against underestimating the peculiarity of the 

to overestimate the highlighted features of the Tristan material; they would all come in 
other medieval poems as well. Perhaps it is 

lem the bundling of peculiarities that I perceive as alien. 

The Tristan material is also evaluated differently in the specialist literature. 


It appears less peculiar, for example, in Brogsitter (1971: 97-116), 
while Huber (1986: 19) emphasizes in his chapter "The hopeless material": 


16. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 
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"In the framework of a Christian cosmos with its transcendent, 

This material cannot be seamlessly integrated into the overall harmonizing 
In this respect, it is a risk when a medieval author 

Decides to present the dangerous material to his time and his audience 

to present it anew". 


Simek proved to be helpful in compiling the 1984 edition. 

"The distinctive character of the Vanir" is also reflected in Page (1993: 
50), "unmistakable, but quite dark or at least 

unorthodox." 


For Freyr and Freyja see also Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 9, s.vv. 


The information about Ishtar or Astarte/Aschtoret comes from the 
Grofen Brockhaus (s.vv.); but see also e.g. Herrmann 1987: s.vv. 


See Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 9, sv Freya (by Edgar C. Polomé), 8 4. Still 
"In German superstition, the cat sometimes appears ... at his [the 
Löwen] place" (Bächtold-Stäubli/Hoffmann-Krayer 1987: sv Löwe). 

See also Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 6, sv Eber. 


See the rich presentation by de Vries (1956-1957): Chapter G “The 
War of the Aesir and the Vanir" [II. 208-214], in which the interpretations 
Of course, not all of them seem correct. 


Schier has worked out the parallel mainly for Baldr, but he 

points out several similarities between the Baldr myth and the Freyr 
Myth. See also Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 2, sv Balder (by Kurt 

Sheer), $ 4. 


The basic idea can already be found in Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 2, sv Bal- 
the (by Kurt Schier), $ 4. 


The name change seems to have left some traces in Germanic 

to have been worked on; because Freyr casually kills with a 

Deer antlers an otherwise unknown giant named Beli (Snorri, 

Gylfaginning 37), a motif that is convenient for the poets (bani Belja 
as an alliteration kenning), but is otherwise blind. Could this be a non 
more reasonably integrable reminder that actually 

ly a Baal had to die? 


For example, like the Vanir, he is given a role as a vegetation deity. 

This cannot be proven (Schier 1995: 127), just as 

According to my above statements, the Vanir can be understood in this way, but 
Such parallel miscategorizations also express a sense of 

the togetherness. 


The name Baldr is like the appellative baldr/bealdor 'lord' etymological- 
geically unclear. The derivation from the adjective Urgerm. *balpaz 'bold' (Gothic 
balp-, OHG bald, An. ballr, Ae. beald, Ne. bold) would be morphologically obscure. 


This derivation would also not lead any further etymologically, since xbalpaz 
xkühn' itself is unexplained. I suspect that the appellative 
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27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


baldr/bealdor 'Lord' and the divine name Baldr, which is associated with the appellation 
vum is etymologically identical, is an Atlantic loan word, whose 

Etymon ultimately already in Atlantic (perhaps as *b-“-Ir-) from 

Semitic Baal word. Something similar may also (perhaps 

easy with a base *b-°-1-t-) for the adjective xbalp- 'bold'. 


I do not want to overvalue the sound, but it seems to me that the 
The mere sound in Baldr - Nanna allows the couple Baal - Anat to live on. 


"Incest was not permitted among the Vanir until the incorporation into Ásgardr after the 
conclusion of the Vanir War quite usualx (Reallexikon 1968-: Vol. 9, sv 

Freya [by Edgar C. Polomé], 8 2) — but among the Aesir themselves, of course, 

no time. 


This is of course not without parallels: In the Egyptian version of the 
Myth is Seth the brother of Osiris (and Isis his brother — that is, both of them — 
Sister). 


The fact that Hgtherus marries Nanna in Saxo contradicts the other 
tradition and perhaps also the meaning of the myth (see below). 


The name Hoór is derived from Old Norse hod 'fight' and means 'fighter' 
translated. If the Semitic etymology (Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 
Section 7.24), Hoór is to Baldr as Satan is to the LORD (and perhaps 
easily Seth to Osiris). 


The avenger can be the "mistress" herself (Anat), her legitimate son (Horus, 
the son of Isis and the dead Osiris) or a relative (Baldr's half- 
brother Vali [Bous at Saxol). 


For the name of the Veneti, see Rübekeil 1992: Section 1.2. 


In my opinion, the Indo-European farmers had 

on the one hand, the ancient Vasconian pastoral peoples have been absorbed; 

see the theoretical outline in the appendix to Vennemann 1994b. The above allows 
complement each other as follows: The Germanic tribes are genetically 
Indo-Europeanized Vascons, ethnically Atlanticized Indo-Europeans, 
linguistically, speakers of a language characterized by Vasconian substrates and Atlantic 
tic ad- and superstrates structurally and lexically influenced Indo-Germanic 
dialect. Vascons are to be understood here as northern European 

speakers of languages related to modern Basque, Indo-German 

manen as northern European speakers of Indo-European languages, Atlantic 

ker than Northwest European speakers of Semitic related 

Languages. 


He would of course also have added Malta and the north-west coast of Africa. 
can. 


I myself would like to be the starting point of the Atlantic and thus of the Mega- 
lithicists, whom I equate with them, the large two-bay region 

west (on the Atlantic) and east (on the Mediterranean) of the Strait of Gibraltar 
in which I also see the original home of the Semites (more precisely: the Semi- 


37. 
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tic), cf. Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7.21, where 
I mistakenly thought that this also applied to the entire Afrasian 
language family. 


At this point, specifically from the early population of Apulia, the 


speech, but the generalization should not contradict the authors' intention. 
speak. 


12. The Castalian Spring, the Gastein and the 
Rhaetian 


With an appendix on Kassandra and Kastianeira* 


I walk on a wide, colorful path 
Original nature, 


A lovely spring in which I bathe, 
Is tradition, is grace. 


JW v. Goethe, from God, Mind and World 


Abstract 


For the etymologies of (1) the name of the Spanish town of Castalla whose drink- 

ing water is supplied by a spring at the foot of a mountain, (2) the name of the 
Castalia spring in Greece, and (3) the name of the Gastein (now Gasteiner Ache), a 
river fed by twenty-one radioactive hot springs in the Austrian spa of Gastein (now 
Badgastein), an Old European root tkast- 'spring, source', specifically 'mountain 
spring' is proposed. The same root is suggested to be part of the three occurrences 
of the expression kastri in the Rhetian inscriptions of Steinberg in Tyrol, tenta- 
tively interpreted by one investigator as *god of the spring', a meaning which fits 
the location of the inscription, a mountain cave with two springs issuing good 
drinking water in an environment with an otherwise comparatively difficult water 
supply. The Old European root xkast- has no Indo-European connections. Since 

Basque lacks initial k-, the closest words are gazte 'young', also 'young boy or 
girl', azte 'growth' derived from (h)azi- 'to generate, nourish, grow', and (h)aste 
'beginning, origin, derivation, descent' from (h)asi 'to begin', of which at least the 
last is also semantically close to a word meaning 'spring, source'. The recurring 
esi, the most frequent sequence of the Steinberg inscriptions, identified as possibly 
meaning 'water', could be an inflected form related to Bq. iz- 'water'. The inscription 
tions taken together thus give the impression of fragments of an incantation, 

prayer, or spell addressed to the spring or its deity. In the closing section of the 
paper, the possibility of a relationship between Rhztian and Basque is discussed with 
reference to syntactic, morphological, phonological, and lexical parallels. 
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12.1. The Castalian Spring 
12.1.1. Castalla and Kaoralia 


Anyone driving towards the town of Castalla in the Spanish province of Alicante will 
immediately believes he understands the name: Castalla lies at the foot of a 

level mountain, crowned by a fortress; so the 

The name is derived from the Latin castellum 'castle', and this is also what J. says. 
Coromines. ! 


When in the first week of March 1994, following a multi-day 

etymological-onomastic seminar three professors, Juan Luis Ro- 

màn del Cerro (University of Alicante), Georg Bossong (University of Zurich) 

and I, plus Prof. Romän’s assistant Roberto Faure from Alicante on 

Castalla, the question arose whether this interpretation in its simplicity 

ity is also mandatory; because in the interpretation of place names the obvious 

The explanations given are not always correct. Prof. Bossong reminded us 

the Kastalia, the holy spring of the Parnassus Mountains, east of the Apollo 

ion sanctuary of Delphi, at the exit of the Phaedriad Gorge, the 

most famous of all sources. There were therefore reasons to write in caste a prehistoric 


Name base meaning 'source', perhaps especially 'mountain- 
But nobody in Castalla could give us a source 
indicate. 


On Saturday of the same week, the day before my return flight, 

Prof. Roman and I went to Castalla again to discuss the question of the source 
to clarify.' [489 After several failed attempts, we received a 73 

year-old locals the answer: Yes, of course, the city fountain on 

The plaza and also the city's water supply would be fed from it. 


Perhaps Castalla is not named after its castle, but after its 
spring; Castalla may have been the original name of this 
Source. If this is correct, the following etymology of the 
Greek source name is questioned: 


Kastalia, source in N. Syria: Aaoradéa myyy near the village 

Daphne (= Harbiye ...). ... «aeraAia myyy is apparently from Greece (am 
Parnassos near Delphi, since Pindar). The name was given by 

[VLADIMIR] GEORGIEV [“The ancient Greek river names", in: Festschrift D. 
Deécev, Sofia] 1958, p. 27 convincingly interpreted from the Greek: As 
*Kar-oraA(a or by haplology from *Äara-orafia to *kara-oraldw 
xherabtráufeln, untentreifen', araAdw 'drip, drip' (other possibilities 
ibidem, note 1)? 
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In fact, even if a spring in the province of Alicante was called +Kastalia, 
The name is probably not originally Greek, and therefore 
can be correctly interpreted from the Greek. 


On closer inspection, the above etymology was not 

particularly good. The Parnassian Kastalia does not drip down at all, but 
carries plenty of water', and the addition 7777 emphasizes this, because 
any) means, like «p7v7, 'source', but "especially 'spring- 

source' ..., also, especially in the plural, 'waters, streams' ". [4g 


12.1.2. The Gasteiner Ache 


Gastein, today Badgastein', in the Hohe Tauern, on both sides of two 
waterfalls of the Gasteiner Ache, is considered a radioactive 
thermal springs.' Just as the present name of the river 

from the name of the place, the settlement name derives from the 
original river name, is identical with it. 


Lindner and Reiffen- have recently used the name Gastein to 
stone.x They describe the evidence as follows: The oldest 
Evidence, both related to the name of the river, dates back to around 963 


Castuna, in the second half of the 10th century Gastüna (1996: 390). The 
non-initial accentuation was caused by the temporary Romanization of the 
Region. Presumably Castuna, with its echoes of Latin. 

castus 'pure, chaste' is taken as the name of a spring goddess, in reference to 
of words like fortuna 'goddess of luck' and lacuna 'puddle' with their 

long ü "sound-associative" as Castüna, which means Panulti- 

maakzent had to go hand in hand: Castüna » Gastein (1996: 394), an act- 
centuation that has been preserved to this day (1996: 395)? Before the Germanization 
the region was Slavic, which is reflected in the palatalization of the à 

show: "Slav. *Kastyna (*Kostyna?)" (1996: 394) — a statement of the 

Diphthongs in the Late Middle High German evidence of intermediate 

step: a. 1241 Gasteun, Gasteun, a. 1289 Gastewen, from which with Ent- 

rounding the present form emerges early: a. 1303 Kastein, a. 1343 

Castein, a. 1346 Gastein etc. (1996: 395). The fluctuation of K- (C-) 

after G- presents no problems: Alpine German had in the initial sound 

no /k-/, but only /kx-/ <ch-> and [g-] <g->; in many loanwords and 

Loan names were preferred to be adapted with [g-] «g-»." 


There is no usable etymology for the name Gastein. Lindner 
and Reiffenstein begin their remarks with the following statement: 
lation: 
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The name property in the area of the upper Salzach valley points to a very old 
settlement. All major tributaries (Achen) of the Salzach in this area contribute 
pre-German, probably Indo-European-pre-individual language ('“Old European 
sche') names: Rauris (Rauriser Ache), Gastein (Gasteiner Ache), the two 

Arlen (Groß- and Kleinarlbach), Fritz (Fritzbach) right to the Salzach, Dienten 
(Dientenbach) left to the Salzach (1996: 386). 


They themselves then offer an "old European" etymology, whereby their 
grasp of the Old European is obviously that of Krahe'', precisely that 
parts of a European Indo-European pre-individual language 

layer between the [482 Proto-Indo-European and the West Indo-European 
schen languages. Your suggestion is: *fasd*od"una 'white shimmer- 

mernder Fluß' (1996: 390). "Our analysis operates for the forelimb 

of the postulated compound with a d'o-'extension' of the Indo-Germanic 
nic color root *kas- *grau', namely [x] Kas-d"o- xgrau', which 

has no direct successor, but can be derived from the material 

seems" (1996: 390—391). A problem with this etymology is that the root 
zel xkas- with different n-suffixes", with y-suffix and with k-suffix 
fixed, but not without a suffix (1996: 391). Therefore, the 

Authors also used an original form xkas-dxunä for less true- 

apparently and prefer to associate the name with an equally unattested 
suffix form, *kasd"od'una 'grey-white [sic, so] river', whereby they are free- 
assume that this structure "via haplological simplification" 

became xKas-d^uná in pre-individual languages (1996: 392). The background 
member xd" and make them into xd'ey- 'run, run' (1996: 391). 


Is the assumption of an otherwise unattested suffix form and the 

removing its suffix without a trace is risky, so the etymology goes 

Another difficulty of this 

The approach is that *-s+d"- becomes continental Celtic via x-sd- to x-zd-, 
according to which the xz should actually be lost. The authors help each other 
out of the jam here as follows: "Presumably this phonetic 

Consequence through the compositional fugue as well as through a folk etymological 
logical association with the -dunum names, which are quite common in Celtic 

As with folk etymology and secondary transparency 

especially in the complex toponymy a more important role 

play as a strict sound law'" (1996: 392). 


The assumption that the hydronym is Indo- 

Germanic. The authors themselves say that the names in the area of 

Upper Salzach Valley indicates a very old settlement (see above). They emphasize that 
that the names are pre-German, and by using the term "old- 

European" means that they are also pre-Roman and pre-Celtic. 

But what prevents the conclusion that they are pre-Indo-Germanic? 
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nic? I have tried to show in recent years that it is precisely 

the name layer that Krahe described as "Old European" is not 

is dogermanic.'* I would therefore like to try to use the name Gastein as 
to understand a non-Indo-European one. 


What impresses me about Gastein is not so much its grey gullies, 

but the numerous occurrence of thermal springs in its valley. 

ter the "tributaries of the Salzach" (see the above quotation) is the 

Gastein would certainly have been known to the early inhabitants of the region as 
the inflow with the springs, "the spring inflow". Castuna should therefore 

"the source-Ache". That kast- means 'source' is of course 

precisely the thesis of this first section. In the name ending -una, -a is 
presumably definite article." The component -un- [335 should therefore be 'Ache' 
This can be a suffix, but also — and 

originally probably in any case — to form a second substantive conjunction 
posital element. A decomposition Cast+Un-a would be justified in the topo- 
nymic occurrence of the element Un- as a composite first member and 

as a simplicial root. But now, for example, the name of the Unstrut, a lin- 
tributary of the Saale near Naumburg, unexplained (a. 979 Unstroda, a. 1120 
Unstruth, a. 1348 Unstrut).' Here D. Berger considers a composition 

with Old High German struot 'swamp', but rejects - certainly rightly - the idea that 
could be the negation prefix. Perhaps we have here Un- "Zufluss' with 

a clarification by a compound term strod(-a), which I 

cannot yet be interpreted. The settlement name Unna (North Rhine-Westphalia) 
could also be relevant (a. 1019 Unna, 1237/1303 Unha, a. 1295 

Unneha"'). Finally, a right tributary of the Sava in Croatia is called Una; 

I am not aware of older forms and existing interpretations." 


12.2. The Rhaetian inscriptions from Steinberg in Tyrol 
12.2.1. The texts 


A personal note from Dr. Michael Heim (Bayerisches Fernseh- 

hen) I owe my knowledge of the inscriptions of Steinberg am Rofan, 

District Administration Schwaz, in Tyrol. This is 

short texts written in Etruscan letters on the inside of the 

Rock crevice of a cave at a height of about 1500 m; they were first discovered by E. Vette 
transcribed and analyzed?, later re-read by AL Prosdocimi 

(with minor changes) and also analyzed? and finally 

by St. Schumacher in detail." Of the seven by E. Vetter, 

The nine identified text lines form 1, 2 and 3 through spatial 

che arrangement, line framing, left-handedness and letter shapes 
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a unity. I quote it here from St. Schumacher (1992: 233), who — until 
on an additional distinction in the forms of the 1-sign" - A. 
L. Prosdocimi follows." 


1 _ kast'riesiet'unimlape[? 
2 rit'aliesikascrimiapet![? [454 
3 esimnesikast'riniauple?]x* 


Due to recurring sequences, E. Vetter (1958: 396) already 
the lines into smaller units (words) as follows: 


1 castrum this year 
2 ritali this castri miapet 
3 esimnesi (or esi esnesi) kastri mlaupe 


Despite all cautious reservations, St. Schumacher’s “Sprachli- 

che considerations" (1992: 235-239), which follow AL Prosdocimi, on the 

There is no doubt about the correctness of the decomposition, so that E. Vet- 
ters proposal according to the latest transcription is as follows: 


1 castri these are the words[? 
2 ritali these castri miapet[? 
3 examples of castrician nautical science[e?] 


E. Vetter read and separated line 4 as follows: 
4 usipe xative . miape? 


St. Schumacher follows AL Prosdocimi and reads: 
4 Nat'ipexat'ix . nlapex 


What is particularly valuable about this line is that at the end there is a very similar 
Form is as in 1 and 2 (also 3) — and that this form is represented by a sentence 

symbol, so that the last fragment, which is only revealed in 1, 2 and 3, 

ation site can be considered safe." Another support for this 

The inscription on two sides of a 72 cm long, approx. 

12 by 15 cm in cross-section measuring square porphyry stele of 

Siebeneich-Patauner in South Tyrol: 
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1 panaxia 
2 nlaupe (possibly nuaupe) [495 


12.2.2. Approaches to an interpretation, especially of castric 


E. Vetter interprets the last word in 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Steinberg-In- 
writings as a verbal form; the fluctuation in spelling is probably due to his 
In my opinion, this may be due to phonological reasons, so that four times 

the same form could act"; this verb form would have to be in the most explicit 
Form probably means *nlaupet, whereby the in 3 (and Siebeneich-Patauner 2) 
occurring u may have assimilatory to do with the following p 

te.? The forms kastri and esi are found in inscriptions 1, 2 and 3 (except 
Spellings of the t in kastri) are formally identical and differ slightly 

only by their position in the overall expression. It then remains in 1, 2 and 
3 another, different expression each time: etuni, ritali and mnesi. 


The free movement of the first three forms in 1, 2 and 3 

allows the interpretation that these are constituents of equal order on 

This is how E. Vetter proceeds. He sees in the variable forms 

of 1, 2 and 3 the names of devotees and writes to esi and kastri: 

"esi, which appears twice at the beginning of an inscription", could be demonstrative 
pronoun, so that kastri remains as the designation of the source deity. 

This conclusion is not entirely certain; it is also possible that it is the God- 
ity and kastri the consecrated object" (1958: 397). The appeal 

tion, even if it is only considered as one of two possibilities, 

I gladly accept that kastri refers to a spring deity; I will 

return to her. 


The different text pieces etuni, ritali and mnesi are the problematic 
matic places of lines 1 to 3. They are arranged as follows: 
Enter text: 


1 kastri esi X - etuni 
2 Yesi kastri miapet[? Y - ritual 
3 esiZ kastri niaupfe?] Z - mnesi 


ME this makes E. Vetter's suggestion that X, Y and Z are the 

It is unlikely that these are names of dedicants. Because dedication 

usually follow a form with a fixed sequence; it would be 

no reason why this should have been different here. 

It is also important to note that X, Y and Z always accompany the expression esi; this al! 
consider the possibility that X, Y and Z are not parts of a sentence. 
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the, but for more detailed information about it, such as properties (amount or 
quality) or regulations (for whom or what). [485 


Overall, the lines give me the impression of invocations 

or incantations. The form also contributes to this impression, 

Variation only at one point at a time while simultaneously changing the 
order of the varied, while maintaining the same, that is, the 

Verbums, if E. Vetter is right. St. Schumacher also emphasizes this 

(1992: 235): "The inscriptions ST[einberg] 1-3 ... show a largely 

the same external appearance, which means that they may have been created by a 
Schreiber in one go. It also seems as if 

they showed similarities in their internal structure." This may be 
metrically bound speech, a metrically designed incantatory 

tion, the oldest attested poem in what later became German-speaking areas." 


12.2.3. Rát. kastri and the discovery context 


If one takes seriously E. Vetter's consideration that kastri was a spring deity, 

then there is some hope that the remaining 

Parts of the Steinberg inscriptions with reference to the context of the find will indicat 
Although I can only make the most cautious suggestions in this direction, 

I would like to share some passages about the real circumstances of the discovery 

First, St. Schumacher (1992: 239-240): 


The inscriptions of Steinberg are located in a cave at the foot of a northern 

side rock face. This is located below the Schneidjoch at around 1500 m 

Sea level in the area of the municipality of Steinberg ... Under the rock face 

forest and marshy meadows up to a stream. The whole area is 

very lonely and is also located away from all modern thoroughfares, which 

through the Inn Valley or the nearby Achen Valley. The remoteness 

of the place also explains why the inscriptions were not recognized as such for a long tin 
are: the place was known, as some graffiti, the last from our 

century", but the inscriptions made up for the few 


Searchers — presumably shepherds — only get the impression of older, washed-out graffiti. 


Vetter thought of a spring sanctuary, Prosdocimi doubts this." In fact, 

thing is that at the back of the cave springs emerge at two places, 

but [487 sometimes dry up (although it is not clear how this relates to the current 
Healing springs in the medical sense are 

in any case not. 


Regarding the sources, E. Vetter (1958: 395-396) quotes one of the discoverers of the 
Inscriptions from his letter about the experimental excavation: 
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The source that came to light during the excavation attempt is 

straight out of the crevice on whose western wall the rock signs stand, and 
currently in two veins. One spring vein springs directly from the Runefield 
sen (you could hear the water gurgling when you stood in the crevice 

before the excavation attempts were made), the other vein 

comes out from under the eastern rock and joins immediately in front of 

the niche, barely 2 m from the writing wall in a northerly direction. 
According to the forester Mr. von Steinberg, who accompanied us during the excavation 
training experiment, this exposed source is particularly important to him. 
full, because all other water comes from swampy and marshy soil. 

men. The exposed spring is, in the opinion of the forester, a good, pure 

A source of drinking water that has never been found before in this area. 


E. Vetter summarizes the relevant quotes and considerations with the words 
"Since the circumstances of the find point with certainty to a spring 
ligtum, a path is pointed out for attempts at interpretation." 


In this case, too, a path seems to me to be open to attempts at interpretation, 

that we are not dealing with a sanctuary. In the previous 

In the last quote, shepherds are mentioned. E. Vetter (1958: 384) also speaks 

of the discovery region as an "area otherwise only visited by shepherds between 

steep cliffs and high forest". These conditions are likely to 

since the time of the creation of the Steinberg inscriptions — in one of the 

last centuries before the conquest of the Alpine region by the Romans" 

— have changed little. Shepherds are therefore likely to have noticed the installation of 
documents, and they must be concerned with a regular 

and abundant flow of water for man and beast, the 

was possibly not certain about this source district.* That 

at the time in question a source of the described importance divine 

It is probable, however, that he enjoyed widespread veneration. It could therefore be 
E. Vetter is right, Kastri refers to the goddess (nymph 0.4.) 

Source: 


But what will one ask of a spring or a spring deity, especially 
in a region where water supply is otherwise problematic, in 


where a pastoral population depends on good water for itself and 

for their herds? I mean water, and water with different 

qualities, such as good, healthy and plentiful water, or water 

for the people, water for the livestock, and plenty of it. I 

I therefore consider it advisable, in future discussions on the stone 

mountain inscriptions the possibility that it (or perhaps 

easily es-, if the ending -i is to be interpreted as a suffix) [488 and correspondingly 
chend etuni, ritali and mnesi (or esnesi) refer to water, e.g. 

as esi means 'water' in all three lines and etuni, ritali and mnesi 
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(or esnesi) specifications with the stated or similar meanings 
are. 


The character string esi could be a more detailed description of the Rhaeti 

ic inscriptions may prove to be a key. First of all, I would like to remind you 
remember that esi is probably the most common character sequence in the entire 

of the Steinberg inscriptions; this could be a source district as a find 

ort suggests the view that esi is associated with water. 

I have not yet mentioned E. Vetter's reading of line 6, which is followed by line 3 
continues to rise to the right and because of this disadvantage of the 

has since been checked (and confirmed) only by Joppich", not 

by AL Prosdocimi: 


6 sakat. esta. 8 . atepacate 


Here the reading of the deposed esta is undoubted, and just as one 
the following sign indicates that esta could be a case form of esi 
be. 


It also seems to me to be important to note that E. Vetter, in his separations, 
The string recurrence criterion was not consistently applied. 

Strictly speaking, a further separation must be made. St. 

Schumacher (1992: 236) notes that in 3 esi mnesi or esimn esi 

But of course you can also divide in both places, so that 

3 looks like this: 


3 are these castrician men[e?] 


Here I would like to mention the drawing at St. Schumacher 

(1992: 274) raise doubts about the reading of the mn passage. The first of the 
Both characters are undoubtedly an n, like the following n. The small free- 
The line above between the two n does not make the first n into a 

nes an m. Rather, it seems like a reference to an abbreviation or like a 
Separator. The latter interpretation would yield: 


3 esin.nesi kastri niaup[e?] [489 


Of course, one of the n could have been separated by mistake." How 
Whatever one analyses in detail, it is to be expected that here a 
it occurs again — and for the second time in one and the same 
Line, the final line of a verse text, if the above-described entry 
print hits the right spot. The two n with the additional sign 

like a grammatical connection. 
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The letter sequence esi appears in a completely different context, 
namely on an elongated oval bronze sheet (10 x 6.8 cm) from Mechel, 
Valemporga (Nonsberg, Val di Non), with the following, above and below 
surrounding inscription": 


1 xixku 
2 geluriesi : gelvinuale 


The sheet has a hole above the ku of line 1; it was probably 

attached to another object. In the second colon of line 2 

the letter sequence vinu could be interpreted as — perhaps through the Etruscan 
mediated — Latin loanword meaning 'wine' 

and carefully separate: 


2 geluriesi:: pelargonium 


Since we do not know what the sheet metal was attached to, this interpretation 
try not very compelling; it could also be possible with other segmentation 
gelu and gelv position variants of another segment, for example 

vowel and before consonant. But the isolation of vinu within this 

A comparison with the In- 

writing (c) on the rim of the bronze situle from Cembra, Caslir (Val di 
Cembra)x': 


(c) qelna vinut'alina[x] 


Here, the environment of the inscription increases the probability that 
vinu with the meaning 'wine', without having to exclude 

should conclude that the separated part is partly morphological or mor- 
is phosyntactically related to: 


(c) qelna vinu t'alinalx] 
In passing and for future considerations, it should be mentioned that in both 
Inscriptions — immediately or only separated by 4 — al follows. 


If one also separates vinu in the first case, then 
At the same time, the letter sequence gel is isolated. This is then placed in the same 
ben inscription once again and in the further also detachable: [499 


2 geluriesi : gel wine ale 


(c) qelna vinu t'alinalx] 
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Here one could easily feel compelled to boldly further decomposition, 
because where vinu means 'wine', the word that comes just before it could also 
esi means 'water'. 


2 answers: yellow wine ale [?] 


But this interpretation is rendered untrue by another inscription. 

made apparent on both sides of the base of a statuette of a 

Stallion with rider from Sanzeno-Casalini, Trentino, is attached (Schu- 
macher 1992: 135): 


V: karapasna 
R: qelipuriesielukuslepile 


Because here the letter sequence uriesi appears on an object that 

does not suggest any connection to water. Therefore, for the time being, one can refrain 1 
Decomposition of this sequence is better. Remarkably, 

This same sequence is also very close to the letter sequence, 

namely only separated by ip?: 


R: qelip uriesi elukuslepile 

The fact that uriesi is correctly separated to the right here makes a piece of text on 
the fragments (6-7) of a bronze vessel from Sanzeno 

evident, which is separated on both sides by punctuation marks (Schu- 

macher 1992: 139): 


» eluku . 


This breaks down the text on the back of the statuette base from 
Sanzeno-Casalini continued: 


R: gel ip uriesi eluku sleepile 

That not every occurrence of esi can be simply associated with 'water' 
The occurrence on the neck protector shows that 

of an iron helmet, Sanzeno (Schumacher 1992: 149, 201-203), here after 
two characters that have become largely illegible, [49 


xxesi 
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and on a staghorn rung by Magré (Schumacher 1992: 164): 
esium . ninusu . r 


Finally, the question of how the esi in the inscription on the 
Inside of the base of an Etruscan bronze vessel from Terlan, 
Siebeneich, Greifensteiner Hang 1 (Schumacher 1992: 179) 

be, the clarification: 


pevasniyesiupikutiutisay vilipiperisnati 


This can be explained by the fact that upiku and pipe appear freely in other inscriptions 
(cf. Schumacher 1992: 179, 181), as follows: 


pevasnixesi upiku tiutisax vili pipe risnati (pipe-ri snati (?]) 


I have not been able to clarify whether it can also be separated to the left. 
nen. 


It turns out that the stock of Rhaetian texts may, on the one hand, 

is (still) too small to allow compelling interpretations, on the other hand 
but also already large enough to allow certain plausible interpretations 
tations by comparison with other texts unlikely or 

to make it at least questionable. 


12.2.4. What do the Steinberg inscriptions mean? 


After what has been said, it should be evident that, in my opinion, 
It is early to attempt to interpret or even translate the Steinberg inscriptions, 


Even if one accepts my identification of cast- in the threefold castri 
accepted. As long as the meaning of all other components remains obscure, 
one can at best make some general considerations. 


The uncertainty begins with kastri itself. Is this a derivative 

like KaaraAía, or is it a case form, or both? 

one that / easily becomes r at the syllable slope, could - with syncope of the middle 
telsyllable ~ also xkastali (> *kastli > kastri ) underlying; l > r between 

Consonant and vowel is common in Portuguese and Italian 

Dialects. This would be a connection to the name of the Castalian 

Quells. But -ri- can also be a case suffix. Finally 

can also only be the -r- stem and the -i case suffix." 


Much would be gained if the meaning of mlape[ ?/ miapet[ ?/ 
niauple? ]/nlape of the Steinberg inscriptions 1-4, for example in comparison with the 
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nlaupe of the porphyry stele of Siebeneich-Patauner. 

E. Vetter's assumption that it is a verb, namely 

the same verb three times, and if one interprets the partly recurring 

the and movable, partly variable pieces in front of it as additions to the 

this verb, then it could be a three-place verb. 

It is also conceivable that the m- or n- at the beginning [492 of this verb, the 
phonotactically not very favorable, is a procliticon, for example a pronoun. 
This, together with the other additions, would also lead to a 

high valence of the verb. Prototypical verbs of this number of places 

are giving and donating. The approximate meaning of the three lines could then be 
that the source or the deity recognized in it is water (under different 
different points of view). 


Such a verb meaning could be line 9 of the Steinberg inscriptions 

Joppich reads this as litiaupe, while AL Prosdocimi rather 

nlaup[e] wants to recognize. If this form is compatible with the outputs of the 
Lines 1 to 4 are identical, the occurrence would be ignored without additions. 
become understandable: Line 9 would contain a minimal complete sentence with 
meaning 'XYZ give', where X, Y and Z are to be added from the context 

If n- is also used here, as above for the Steinberg inscriptions 1, 2 and 

3 as a possibility, a pronominal procliticon would be, it could 

— perhaps with the meaning 1st person — is an invocation with the 

interpretation *XY give me/us' act. 


But also the text on the porphyry stele of Siebeneich-Patauner, 
qanayi nlaupe, appears in this interpretation of nlaupe as a possible 
sentence, e.g. - if it is really a grave stele - as '[The 

Death deity] Peace (or protection or eternal life) [to whom here 
Buried]', where -i as also perhaps in Steinberg's esi Ka- 

sussuffix. If one interprets the n- as a pronominal pro- 

klitikon, perhaps referring to the buried person: '[The 

Death deity] Peace (or protection or eternal life) to me (or him/her) 


give'. 


The interpretation of the inscription on the porphyry stele of Siebeneich-Patauner 
has a partial parallel in the text of the porphyry stele from Pfatten-StadIhof ^: 


1 pnake.vit?amu 
2 late 


St. Schumacher's upward-pointing arrow 1, which is "the 'arrow sign' of the 
Alphabets of Sanzeno ... transliterated" (1992: 113), occurs only very 

and is uninterpreted. St. Schumacher (1992: 260—261) seems 

most likely to think of a dental. Couldn't it be instead 

a combination of left-handed and right-handed Rhaetic p ( 1 and 
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N), i.e. a symmetric p-variant, a p°? In this case 

we might have used lap?e as the same verb as in the Steinberg-In- 
1, 2 and 3 (and possibly 9). And M, which at St. Schumacher is like 
a double-height handwritten m-minuscule looks like, could be a 

form of the s-sign, if it is not just an ornament. This would give 
the following. [493 


1 pnake.vit?amu 
2 lape($) 


This seems to me — in a slightly different, possibly later 
Language expression - almost the same text as that on the porphyry stele of 
Siebeneich-Patauner, which I repeat here for comparison: 


1 qanayi 
2 nlaupe 


It seems to me that it has only been expanded by the expression vitamu, 
which is a complement to pnake (= ganayi), an adverb or 

— this would make particular sense to me — to use a person's name in 

Dative could act; e.g. '[The death deity] peace (or protection 

or eternal life) [to the] Vit (or Vita or Vitam).' 

how to transliterate the letter f, it is noticeable that in this form 

(lape or late or lape etc.) no m- or n- occurs. This fits with the er- 
interpretation of this element as a pronominal procliticon: If it 

would stand for a dative, then a nominal dative vitamu would be dispensable. 
ly, especially if it meant *xme',. 


As one can see from my hints to an interpretation of the Steinberg 

text (lines 1-3) easily recognizes, I see it formally and content-wise in 
the proximity of prayer formulas and magic spells. This proximity seems to me 
desirable, because such an interpretation also allows an answer 

to the question of why there is such isolation at all. 

written; shepherds probably could not have lived in that time 

Writing. What shepherds were able to do was to commission 

ment of a person skilled in writing and magic from a community in the 
environment, e.g. a priest or priestessx', with the written 

Placing a prayer or spell — even for a fee, because it 

It was about existence. 
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12.3. Castalla, Kaoradéa, Gastein, kastri and the linguistic 
Prehistory of Europe 


In three widely separated regions of Europe — in the east of the Iberian 

peninsula, in the south of the Balkans and on the northern edge of the Alps (in 

the Hohe Tauern and in North Tyrol) ~ we found names that 

are so similar in form and reference that one would be reluctant to distinguish them 
For me, it is impossible to interpret caste- 

as 'source', 'mountain source'. Castalla and KaoraA(a al- 

lein had caused them, Castuna/Gastein had stabilized them; the source 

von Steinberg" seemed to me like a philosophical-semantic lesson 

piece on the nature of the signs: the sign stands on the signified, the 

Name on the object — engraved in stone. 


How does one explain the occurrence of one and the same word — presumably 

ly of a non-Indo-European word, because it is associated with any 

appropriate [494 meaning in no Indo-European dictionary — an 

three places on the continent? There are certainly several explanations, but the 
The simplest seems to me to be that in ancient times, before the Indo-Europeanization of 1 
continent, languages were spoken in almost all of Europe, which 

other, but not related to Indo-European. This 

view does indeed exist, regardless of the above kast-Pro- 

blem; it is the view that the pre-Indo-European language family Euro- 

pas was the Vasconian, whose only surviving branch was the 

Basque spoken in the Pyrenees. J. Hubschmid® already considered such a 
linguistic layer for Southern Europe including the Alpine region as a 

chert"; I have extended the theory to the regions north of the Alps. 

and for them both previously unexplained appellatives as well as fluB and 
settlement names are related to the Basque language." Therefore, I would like to 
suggest that kast- with the meaning 'spring, mountain spring', even if it 

which does not occur in modern Basque, is a Basconian etymon. 


What does this mean for Rhaetian? This has not yet been linguistically 
identified; see the overview of the research history at St. 
Schumacher (1992: 19-108), which leads up to the present and also 


which also outlines the state of research and in the "summary" the conclusions 
sections "1. The state of affairs" (1992: 253-256) and "2. Open questions" 

(1992: 256-261). Since the Rhaetian inscriptions are mostly easy to 

are read, but on the other hand have not yet been scientifically 

have evaded any justifiable interpretation, one may conclude that their language 
che is neither Indo-European nor Etruscan.? If one does not want to speculate, 

that the Rhaetian language has its relatives in a great, indefinite distance 

or that it has no relatives at all, then one must 

investigate the question whether the Rhaetian language is not a retreat area of the 
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Alps, a branch of the Vasconic that has survived to historical times 

was, just as the Basque language was a language that spread from the Pyrenees to 
the present-day branch of the Vasconic. Possibly 

the occurrence of kast- with the presumed meaning 'source, mountain- 

quelle' in Rhaetian is a first indication in this direction. [495 


12.4. Rhaetian and Basque 


You will not expect me to prove here that the Rhaetian language 

related to Basque; I have not studied either Rhaetian or 

Basque has been sufficiently incorporated. However, according to my scientific 
economic-theoretical assessment of the current situation of raeology, 

After other ideas have failed, the relationship of the 

Rhaetian with Basque is the null hypothesis. That is why I always want to 
There are some indications that do not support this null hypothesis. 
contradiction." 


I. Syntax: The little that can be recognized from the syntax of Rhaetian 
fits the Basque language. The verb ending position and the shiftability 
of the adverbal constituents — if so much of the considered 

Inscriptions can really be deduced - characterize the pre-specifying 
Languages (XV, OV languages, e.g. SOV languages) with morphological 

Case display." Basque is such a language." The above mentioned 

the porphyry stele of Siebeneich-Patauner assumed omission 

contextually accessible enunciations is a characteristic of the Basque 
schen." [496 


II. Morphology: If the ending -ri of kastri is entirely a suffix, 

which is evident from the comparison with AacraA(a, but also e.g. with Castuna 
(» Gastein) is not excluded, then perhaps the Ka- 

susmorphology of Rátic fits with that of Basque. 

Interpretation of kast-ri as subject and some of the other non-final 
Constituents as objects would be the subject ending (-ri) longer than 

the object ending (-i or zero). This is only common in ergative languages. ' 

In this case, Rhaetic would probably have been ergative. 

Basque is an ergative language.?? 


III. Phonology: The phonotactics of the Steinberg texts do not agree with 
modern Basque, which has at most one consonant at the beginning of a word 
(xmlape, *nlaupe) and does not allow r- (xritali), furthermore intervocalic 
maximum of two consonants, always as syllable contact, ie to form a syllable 
border around (xkastri).” It is known, however, that the phonotactics of a 
Language can change significantly in just a few centuries, and there are 
Reasons for assuming that Basque has an older development 
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stage did not have the restrictions mentioned." In this respect, it is 
not disadvantageous that Rátic does not phonotactically belong to today's Bas- 
kisch is right. 


IV. Lexicon: Here, at the end, an attempt must be made to connect the Rhaeti 
to the Vasconic succeed or fail. The main problem 

is that without any initial identifications, one can read the texts with only occasional 
Rhaetian inscriptions written in Scriptio continua are not even 

This is why the Steinberg inscriptions are of particular 

Value because they virtually absorb segmentation with their recurrences. 
This procedure must be applied systematically to all inscriptions 

Of course, comparing the inscriptions with their 

Tragern, because it is from other writing regions, such as the Germanic 
Runic writing, known because the inscriptions often refer to aspects of the 
reference is made to the items described. An example is given above in 
section 12.2.3 the assumption of a segment vinu with the meaning 'wine' 

on the Situla of Cembra. The context of a tentatively identified 

word requires further analysis based on such identification 

tion. One example is the — admittedly undertaken with extreme restraint — 
mene — Isolation of the letter sequence esi meaning 'water' in 

Connection with the letter sequence [497 kastri, which I, as similarly 

E. Vetter had already attributed the meaning 'spring, mountain spring'. 


If it really means 'water', then in this case a 

Establish a connection with Basque. The most important Basque 
Lexicographer, RM de Azkue, represented in his classic dictionary 

the view that a Basque word iz- 'water' in compounds 

This approach has been disputed by L. Michelena, 

but in my opinion without good reasons." J. Hubschmid quotes Sardinian 
sic river and landscape names with /s-, "for which a pre-Indo-European 
Basque river name word xis- ... which is derived from the Basque 

stem iz- 'water'."9 I personally mean this element in 

numerous river and stream names in Europe" as well as in loan appellatives" 
One could therefore try to prove the esi in question (or 

es- in es-i) with this Basque root iz- 'water'.e 

Phonetically, Basque eze 'fresh, moist, green', ezne 

"Milk, juice', ezti 'honey, sweet, moist'. These Basque words have 

no generally accepted etymology, and their relationships also vary 

each other are unclear." A connection with iz- is uncertain." — Today's 


Basque word for 'water' is ur." [49g 


The m- or n- in mlape[ ?/miapet[ ?/niauple? ]/nlape of the Steinberg- 
inscriptions 1-4 and in nlaupe on the porphyry stele of Siebeneich-Patau- 
ner, for which an interpretation as a pronominal clitic with the meaning 
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'mir' comes into question, could find its equivalent in Basque ni 'ich', 
to which an old genitive ene and an old dative eni belong." 


To interpret one of the two singular letter sequences of the stone 

mountain inscriptions 1 to 3, etuni, the Basque language could once make a contribution 
afford if similar connections are found in other inscriptions. 

ben." If you break etuni down into et and uni, you get et Basque eta 'and' (with 

before vowel elided -a), while uni, as un-i, which is above in 

Section 12.1.2 in the name Castuna isolated and could be." Lets 

one should, however, be guided by the context (and by the co-text, if any) 

enough of him is understood correctly), one could assume that the 

Concept of drinking plays a role, about 1 kastri esi etuni mlape[? 

'Spring to give water to drink'. It happens that in Basque edan 

*drink'; since the Rhaetian alphabets, like the Etruscan ones, have no 

own characters for d and o, the forms /eduni 

etoni edoni/ appear as etuni, so that the agreement 

with Basque edan can be significant. What the origin of the word etuni 

As far as the infinitive is concerned, it should be remembered that an infinitive in this 
hen should." The oldest form of the Basque [499 dative suffix is presumably 

lich -ni. This would make etuni decomposable as etu-ni; in Basque too, 

the -n of edan is not part of the root." 


I would like to make some etymologization attempts for kast-. However, 

It does not affect the above interpretation if the etymologists or the 

Baskologists reject these attempts to connect; in long periods 

As is well known, a word — including its family — can be transferred from one language 
che get lost. 


There can be no old kast- in Basque.” What to expect 
would be gast- or (h)ast-. Basque offers the following options: 
stopping points: 


1. Basque gazte, an old word without a useful etymology, means 
'young', also 'young girl'. This represents the romantic 

easily satisfied; for is not the source in the life of the river like 
youth in human life? 


2. Only in the Vizkaino dialect exists a derivation azte 'growth' 
from Basque (h)azi- 'produce, nourish, grow', which itself has no useful 


bare etymology." 


3. Basque (h)asi means 'to begin', (h)aste 'beginning, origin, 


future, origin"? Agud/Tovar write under asi', (h)asi 'comenzar': 

"De etimologia oscura", although they refer to some suggestions. 

(h)aste *comiengo' they write: "En relación con asi! (qv) del que se 

deriva con el suf. -te, equivalent to -tze, and used with the raíces que ter- 
minan en s." This refers to the common Basque nominalization suffix 
-tze/-te.? If this (h)aste 'beginning, origin, descent, origin' as 
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deverbal noun can be old enough to have already been pronounced *kast- 
to have played a role historically, then it would be phonetically and 
mantic a connection between the old European source word and 

with today's Basque, something like the difference between 'origin' and 
'Quelle' engl. spring 'Quelle' forms an etymological-semantic bridge 
det." [500 


What my reflections, however inconclusive they may end, 

want to show is that in Rhaeology, despite many failed attempts, 

There is no reason to resign. St. Schumacher writes 

cher (1992: 17): "The inscriptions from Steinberg in particular, which are relatively exte 
can well demonstrate the helplessness of linguistics. 

Perhaps we, the linguists, can explain this perplexity 

overcome if we use the Rhaetian language instead of always limiting it to the 

Etruscan and Indo-European, in the Old European 

Context in which it may well belong in terms of place and time. 


Attachment 
On the etymology of the female names Aaooavópa and Kaoriavetpa 


In an etymological study, in which some Greek 

Female names containing the letter sequence -avóp- (Avdpoueöa, 
Avdpoudyy, Andriosoi), with Basque other 'young woman', andre, andra 
'Lady', I have suggested that the name of the Tro- 

erin Kassandra (in the Iliad Aaoodvópn), a daughter of King Pria- 
mos, was originally a compound Äaoo+dvöpa, where Xaoo- 

a dissimilated variant of a nominal component Aaor- with the 

Meaning 'source'." The name was originally an appeal 

lativum with the meaning *spring woman' 9 


A piece of indirect evidence for my interpretation of the name 

Kaoodvópa (namely Xaco+dvdpa) as *Kaoravöpa (namely *Kaor+ 

avópa), with regressive plosive dissimilation I see in the woman's name 
Kaoridveipa (Iliad 8, 305). This seems to have originally been an appellative 
sic compound Kaoriraveipa, with a to dvrjp 'man' (as 

Second member in Homer -7vwp) formed Homeric feminine -dvecpa 

(cf. avridveipa 'enemy of man', Bwridveipa 'man-nourisher', 

KvóLdveipa 'woman who gives men magical power'). But a 

There is no interpretation for this Hao7+dverpa in the Greek. 


Therefore, I suspect that it is the partial folk etymological [soi 
Redesign of a misunderstood *Kao7+dvdpa.“ For that 
Haoodvdpa and Áaoridveipa were originally the same 
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names, it is also said that both are found in the circle of Priam. 

den: Kastianeira was a concubine of this king. Incidentally, 

Ayidveipa not necessarily an originally Greek name", 

Deianeira was an Aetolian king's daughter, and the Aetolians (in northwest 
Greece) were not considered real Greeks in ancient times." 


The fact that Áaoodvópa and Kaoridveipa are troi- 

sic names alone should give reason to suspect 

that they are not of Greek origin. The occurrence 

men masculine counterparts to the -dvópa names, such as Kaocavópos 
(mainly the name of a Macedonian king) and 2fAéZavópos 

(Name of Paris, a son of Priam, and Macedonian king 

name)", which can be put to dv 'man' (Gen. dvópós, Akk. drópa) 
does not need to prove that they preserve the older ones: they can 
in turn, be formed into feminine names, which leads to the matriarchal 
organization of Asia Minor tribes." Curiously, 

Cassandra also bore the nickname Alexandra", because of her 
Identification with a local lyre-playing goddess of this na- 

mens. 


Notes 


First published in 1997 in: Elvira Glaser and Michael Schlaefer (eds.), 
Grammatica ianua artium: Festschrift for Rolf Bergmann on the occasion of his 60th birthde 
birthday, 479—503. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. The new publication 
A summary was included. 


1. Coromines 1989-1997: III. sv, 302-304. In my first attempt at 

I wrote (Vennemann 1993b: note 160) in the study of place names: "The closer 
the more a name interpretation is, the more suspicious it should be to the researcher, 
because it is all the more likely that it is wrong." Rolf Bergmann 

was the first to recognize the fundamental legitimacy of my criticism of the 
recognized the prevailing theory of place names, but at the same time 

a thoughtful presentation of my own toponomastic ideas 

So if you can only hear shrill tones in others, but in me 

will never read a polemical word in Toponomasticis, because I 

Advice. For this — and for some friendly exchange of ideas 

— I would like to thank him here too. 


2. I did not want to give up on this question; firstly, the situation of the city 
at the foot of such a free-standing mountain the existence of a spring 
probably, and secondly, a settlement without its own water in ancient 


time cannot exist at all. Our main reason for the repeated 
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The trip to Castalla was thematically related, but still 

another. We had already visited the town of Biscoy, also in the Alacantini 
schen, in the sense of my interpretation of the bishops' names (Vennemann 1993b: 
here Chapter 3, Section 11) and identified as a site at a Loma, a 

Mountain in the shape of an animal's back, now we wanted to see the approx. 5 
km south of Castalla, Viscayo [b-]. (This diversion 

fung could be of interest to onomastics, as it sheds light on the 
Microtoponomastic research conducted in Alicante — "Names and Places" 

— throws; Prof. Román speaks the Catalan language required there. 

che.) The approach to Viscayo was as exciting as the one to Biscoy: 
nothing but high, pointed mountains. Along the way we met a local 

Caspar, who lived right on the Viscayo. He drove with us to 

his estate, and there was the Viscayo, gently flowing from left to right. 
rising like the back of a bull, a Loma like in a picture book. 

Caspar we also learned that only the left, lower half 

Viscayo, while the right half, which belongs to him, is now 

Leal (his estate Casa de Leal) - an indication of how important the 
microtoponomastic research for the precise determination of the old 

names. Caspar Leal drove back with us to Castalla. When we left 

Prof. Roman asked him for a source. The answer follows above in the 

Text; because Caspar is the 73-year-old local mentioned there. 


Carpenter 1977: 75. 

At least that was the case in the summer of 1964 when I visited her. 

even in ancient times, because the Pythia is said to have bathed in it before giving the c 
ben (cf. Lexicon of the Ancient World: sv Delphi, Part B). 

Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv. 

Bad Hofgastein and Dorfgastein are also located in the Gasteiner Ache valley. 

See Brockhaus Encyclopedia: sv 


Lindner and Reiffenstein 1996. 


Bach (1953: 49) gives the dialect as Gástein; the high-language 


He derives Gastein from Bad Gastein and Hóf Gastein, for which he rhythmically 
scientific reasons. 


For example, in Gimmenhausen for *Ciminiacum (@.a.), cf. Vennemann 1993c: 
283-284 with note 57; there also further examples. 


E.g. Krahe 1964. 

Perhaps the best known is Latin canus 'grey, old' < *Kas-n-os. 

You claim that there is at least a suffix form with -d^. Your examples 
games gr. avós 'blond, brownish' and goudds 'golden yellow (?)' are freely 
lich as less certain (cf. Frisk 1973-1991: s.vv.). 

Vennemann 1994d, 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 4. 

Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 7.3. 

Berger 1993: sv 


17. 
18, 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Evidence from Berger 1993: sv Unna. 


Possibly the On/Ohn rivers also belong here, whose European 
cal distribution was determined by H. Bahlow (1985: sv Ohnenheim). 


Cousin 1957. 
Prosdocimi 1971: 15-46. 
Schumacher 1992: 191-193, 219-241, plate p. 274. 


Double-stroked : (t?) vs. single-stroked t (t!). These hints 
I will not discuss differences in letter shapes in the following 
continued the quote. 


The question mark stands for a possibly existing 
nes but unrecognizable character. 


The lacuna after the presumed p allows an e, and also a subsequent 
The following t cannot be excluded; cf. Schumacher 1992: 224. 


The border to Usipe is unsafe, which according to Yatiy E. Vetter is 
Punctuation, a short vertical bar, sure. 


Here x is a placeholder for an ambiguous character: in question 

In the first case, an xy comes, in the second a k (for the also permitted 
a In any case, the drawing in Schumacher (1992: 274) does not offer 
Basis). 


If AL Prosdocimis proposes a reading of the text of line 9 as 
nlaupe[e] (instead of Joppich's litiaupi) is correct, this would be a further confirmatior 
sion; cf. Schumacher 1992: 233. 


Cf. Schumacher 1992: 179, 238-239. 


See also Schuhmacher (1992: 236): "The last member of the line, <nlape> 

or similar, is not the same in any two lines, but even Prosdocimi takes the 
Possibility that it could be a common element in phonetic i- 

variants." 


Personally, I believe that the forms are identical, that you only need to choose the right 
readings. The drawings at Schumacher 


(1992: 274) support the readings offered here 

not without further ado. 

The esi at the beginning of the Steinberger line 5 is not considered to be completely cert 
chert; cf. Schumacher 1992: 228-231. 


Dr. Heim also informed me, along with his reference to the inscriptions 
this assumption. 


See E. Vetter (1958: 384): "various short, presumably 

Shepherds' name seals with dates between 1730 and 1927". 

The partial agreement of the texts of the Steinberg inscriptions with 

those of the stone stele of Siebeneich-Patauner (see above) ,,draws for him [AL 
Prosdocimi] the consideration that the inscriptions of Steinberg 

as well as the stele from Siebeneich, which is called a 'tombstone', in the 
rich inscriptions" (Schumacher 1992: 239). These 
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39. 


40. 
41. 
42. 
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However, this consideration seems problematic to me. Not only the whole 

The location of the find speaks against a burial context, and the excavation results 
nis actually exclude the assumption of a burial site. 

E. Vetter (1958: 385) writes: "Doctor 0. Menghin from the Institute 

for Prehistory and Early History at the University of Innsbruck organized a 
Near the rock the mentioned experimental excavation, the results of which he 
will report. No individual finds came to light." See St. Schumacher 

(1992: 240-241): "Neither the 1957 study by Osmund 

Menghin nor during the excavation of Wil- 

helm Sydow in 1985, which covered the entire area in front of the cave, 

any finds." 


Menghin (1991: 13-14) gives the period from the end of the 6th to the middle of the 5th. 
Century; but for the difficulty of dating, see St. Schumacher 
(1992: 241). On the Romanization of Rátien see Schón 1986. 


See above the end of the first of the two quotations in this section. 


J.Joppich 1971: 41-44. 


The symbol is a slanting M with unequal heights. The 

Interpretation is controversial, even in the case of the incident in line 5 (at Schuma- 
cher 1992: 274). I consider it a m. St. Schumacher (1992: 

232) writes: "If you now see the points to the left and right of this 

signs as separation points, then after Prosdocimi one must use the sign 

itself ... as an abbreviation of a formula, a preposition or something similar. Han- 
In this case, however, it is a case of Venetian syllable punctuation. 

ic type, the sign belongs - as a kind of ending - to the previous 

If the interpretation of the last element of lines 1 to 4 

and the line Siebeneich-Patauner 2 as a verb is correct, what 

designated by this M, is to be understood as a postposition, 

since verb ending and postposition of adpositions are word order- 

are pologically correlated (cf. Comrie 1981: 89, 92). This in turn is true 

to the interpretation of esta as a case form, because in Basque, for example, 
Postpositions agreed with specific cases of the nouns they governed. 

With an interpretation as in the previous note, there could be a 

susform of esi plus governing postposition. 


Schumacher 1992: 150. 

Schumacher 1992: 155. 

Finding the character string ip on a horse statuette could be a challenge for Grüzisten 
give food for thought, especially since the etymology of Greek. 

immos 'horse' is problematic; cf. Frisk 1973-1991: sv and Chantraine 

1968-1980: sv But it should be remembered that on a belt plate from St. 

Lorenzen, Lothen, in line 1 at the appropriate place, between yellow 


and uries[il, simply s stands for: xam/ngelsuries . kalahepru Siahily (m/n: m 
or n); cf. Schumacher 1992: 186. 


43. 


51. 


52. 


53. 
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I will return to the question of whether case endings are present in section 12.4 


back. 


See Schumacher (1992: 233): "Because of the location and the style, 


he [AL Prosdocimi] gives the impression of a pseudo-text." 


In prototypical verb-final languages such as Korean, 
the omission of contextually accessible additions is common; also pro- 
Nominal placeholders are not required. 


Schumacher 1992: 181. 


St. Schumacher presents reflections on the spread of writing 
(1992: 258, note 163). In borderline cases he counts on attempts to write 
Ignorant. 


The two sources found at the same location may perhaps be considered as one 
see unity. 


Hubschmid 1954, 1960. 


See the quotes and further details in Vennemann 1994d: here chapter 6, 
Section 9. 


Vennemann 1993b, 1994d, 1995c. See the summary in the appendix 
to Vennemann 1994b. 


The comparison with Indo-European is appropriate, since in the near future 

and wider surroundings of the Alpine region in the last millennium before the 
Turn of the era Indo-Europeans lived, especially Celts, Veneti and Italics. 
However, the Rhaetian probably also bordered on the Etruscan in the south, 

and the Rhaetian alphabets are similar to the Etruscan ones (to the problems 

men (see Schumacher 1992: 258-261); therefore, 

The comparison with Etruscan is also appropriate. However, since both comparisons 
No scientific connection was provided other than name correspondences 

There is probably no linguistic relationship in these directions. 

See also my congress contribution Vennemann 19982: here Chapter 14, Section 
section 3 (but see the addition at the end of Chapter 23, with reference to 

Rix 1998); there the references to Bavaria. There is no evidence of a pronounced prehistoi 
vascularity of the northern Alpine foothills, in my opinion, 

also the place names, as I have tried to show since Vennemann 1993b. 

search. The criticism of RL Trask (1995: 72473, 1997: 367) of my 

Interpretation of the Munich name (Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 

8, note 138 and 1994c), that a sound sequence like mun does not correspond to the Basque 
schen, since in Basque the word-initial m- is only 

from b-, when a nasal follows the following vowel 

(cf. Trask 1997: 132), without RL Trask noticing this, 

seems to be applicable in favour of my proposal, because if the re- 

construct *bunno in Basque forms with m-, the resulting 

This development trend also applies to other Vasconian 

areas. — With this suggestion I would like to RL 
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Trasks a proposal for another unresolved etymological 

The name of the Vindelici is unexplained, as is 

their exact relationship to neighbouring tribes (cf. the latter The 

Kleine Pauly 1979: sv). The map by F. Schón (1986: 18) shows them as 

western neighbors of the Licates. The 

Lech, old Likios, Likias, Licca etc. (cf. for this and the following places- 

ity names v. Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv. and Berger 1993: s.vv.); the 

The name Licates is generally considered to be a derivative of this river name. 
The Mindel flows between the Vindeliker, 12th century (to the 10th century) Mintela, 
Mindela, with the town of Mindelheim (as early as 1046, copy of the 13th century). 
This could have been the core area of the Vindeliker before they became a 

large tribal association. Let us set the historical 

Name of the river Mindela and for him a prehistoric *Vindela, 

on the one hand we get the name Vindelici by normal derivation, 

on the other hand, with a generalized Trask rule, the name Min- 

dela. For the name of the Lech, A. Appelt (Bóhm) (1996) makes vaskoni- 

ic origin probably; therefore the name of the Min- 

del vasconic. 


These languages are characterized by B. Comrie (1981: Chapter 4, Chapter 
10.3.1). 


For the typological characteristics of the Basque Brettschneider 1979. 
See above note 45, also King 1994: 348: “Personal pronouns are regu- 
larly omitted from the Basque sentence whenever the verb form shows the 
person of the subject, direct object, or indirect object.” 


This is because the ergative usually consists of an adverbial case, 

e.g. an instrumental, and is often formally identical with it; cf. 

Trask 1979: 385. The suffixes of adverbial cases are, however, generally 
longer than those of the direct object. 


In Basque, in the singular after a consonant, the ending of the ergative is in 
the definite form -ak, in the indefinite form -ek, that of the absolutive 


a. 


12 


(Object case for transitive verbs) definite -a, indefinite zero: gizon-ak 
*the/a man', gizon-ek '(a) man', gizon-a 'the/a man', gizon 

'(a) man'. In modern Basque, the ending -i is a sign of the 

dative, -ri one of the allomorphs of this dative suffix. See King 1994: 354. 
Here the asterisk indicates ungrammatical, in particular: phonological 
logically inadmissible forms. 

See Vennemann 1998f. 

See Marinetti 1987: 136; Schumacher 1992: 104. 

de Azkue 1984: sv iz andzBsv izurda, izurde 'tonina, delfín, cerdo de 

mar', di 'tuna, dolphin, capybara'; 'words mixed with IZ, 


'agua, mar'; URDA, URDE 'cerdo'", di 'compound of IZ 'water, sea' 
and URDA, URDE 'pig'. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 


73. 
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Michelena 1977: 116; see Trask 1997: 328. 
Vennemann 1994d: note 78. 
Hubschmid 1963a: 163-164. 


Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 10; see also the countless 
Ice streams, iron streams and Isebeks. 


Vennemann 1996: here chap. 9, Section 1.7; also in Vennemann 1997a: 
here Chapter 10, Section 2.2. 


With such short morphemes, an equation is of course risky. 

The difference in vocalism is a further difficulty. As for the 

The consonant is particularly accurate: The Rhaetian alpha- 

bete distinguish as well as the Etruscan two sibilants, which after 

the presumed pronunciation as s and 5; the Basque 

has /s/ and /s/, which in the standard orthography are represented by z and s respectively 
(Basque /$/, in standard orthography x, is secondary 

, Created by palatalization.) In consonantism, rit. es- 

and Basque iz- are therefore exactly the same. 


Cf. Agud/Tovar 1989-: s.vv. 


In Agud/Tovar (1989-: sv eze) a suggestion is cited to replace eze with izerdi 
'sweat'. This would link eze with iz- 'water', cf. 

Lópelmann 1968: sv is- 2 'water', where this is- (2 IZ at RM de 

Azkue) not as an old root, but as a contraction of ihints 

'Nuts, Dew' is considered. 


I also believe that this word is a loan element in the toponymy of Europe 

to be able to prove, in the German-speaking area, for example, in the numerous 
Auerbüchen; cf. Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 4.2. 

The letter sequence ur also appears in some Rütish 

Inscriptions as quoted above in section 12.2.3, but the meaning 'What- 

ser' is not made probable by the context. 


RL Trask 1997: 201. For ene 'my(his)', genitive to ni 'I', RL writes 

Trask (ibid.): "The most conservative form is one, retained in the north, at- 
tested in old Blizkaian], and still present as a fossilized exclamation in the 
south; this form is isolated and enigmatic, and it perhaps preserves a trace of 
"Some ancient morphological system very different from the attested one." 

Oh well, say the Ráters of today, the Bavarians, in the face of such surprising 
findings; should this be a late loan translation, 

echo of a Basconian xEnne!? (Compare to Basque Ene! de Azkue 

[1905] 1969: sv, and to bair. Mei-! Schmeller 1872-1877: I. Sp. 1616- 

1617.) 


The other singular letter sequence, ritali, is difficult for the reason 
to compare, because word-initial r- in Basque is characterized by a strict 
phonotactic rule is excluded. 
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84. 


85. 
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The relationship between Basque eta 'and' and Latin et 'and' (Gothic ip 'but' etc.) is 
unclear; cf. Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv eta. Since et 'and' opposite -que 

'and' in Latin (and similarly in other Indo-European languages) 

represents an innovation, I would rather attribute the borrowing direction to 

Vasconic to Indo-European rather than the other way around. 


This dative of the verbal noun does not need to be formally identical with the 
dative noun case. It could therefore be vitamu in the inscription 

the porphyry stele from Pfatten-Stadlhof (see above section 12.2.4) 

also be dative. But of course the use of a case in 

formal agreement carries more weight. 


See Trask (1997: 201): "Aquitanian shows a dative -ni, perhaps the an- 

cestor of modern -i." The Aquitanian of the Roman period is considered an early 
Form of Basque; cf. Michelena 1954; Gorrochategui Churruca 1984, 

1987. 


Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv edan. 

See Trask 1997: 128. 

Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv 

Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv 

Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv; Lópelmann 1968: s.vv. has-, haste. M. Lopelmann 

According to the element is also found as a suffix, e.g. arth-aste 'daily 

bruch' (sv -aste). 

See de Azkue 1969: sv te No. 2, Lópelmann 1968: sv -tse No. 3. 

It should be remembered, of course, that in (h)aste 'beginning, origin, descent, her- 
future', so to speak, the wrong s stands; see note 68. However, it should be noted 
whether the otherwise existing contrast between the words s and s 

recorded speech sounds in Rhaetian in the area between vowel 


and plosive was abolished in favour of s. A survey of St. Schu- 
macher's corpus has revealed several cases of VsP (2x ispe p. 132, aspa p. 


131, 136, 188, ustri p. 155, iske p. 156, estu p. 164, aste p. 165, usti p. 166, 
esta p. 192 [di Steinberg, line 5]), but no certain cases with VsP. 


See Vennemann 19972: here Chapter 10, Section 2.4. The 
provided further details on kast- 'Quelle, Bergquelle' I have 
presented above. 


The difference in the order of constituents between Kago+ 

dvdpa and Hvépo+ueda comes from the fact that Äaoo+dvöpa is a substance 

tiv+noun compound was formed, but Zfrópotueóa as a sub- 

stantiv+adjective compound. Even in modern Basque, nominal 

Specifiers precede their specific, while adjectival specifiers 

ren follow him, also in composition. Avdpoteda means 

according to my explanation "healing woman", ie 'virgin' (with med- as in Latin. 
med-e-ri xheilen', literally "to make whole", cf. German heilen, which comes from Ger. 
xhail-j-an also literally means "to heal"). 


86. 


87. 
88. 


89. 


93. 
94. 
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The two names can also be found hesitantly ("perhaps") in Chantraine 

(1968-1980: sv vexaoyai) was compiled. In favour of this compilation 

position, the name of the other can be semantically and phonologically 

holy spring of Delphi, Kassotis: Kassandra could 

to Kastianeira as Kassotis to Kastalia; in both cases 

*Kast- before dental plosive of the following syllable dissimilates to Kass-, otherwise ur 
received changed. 


Chantraine 1968-1980: s.vv. 


Perhaps the secondary forms Adodvépa, Karavópa (on 

an Attic amphora), Keadvdpa (very rare, on Corinthian and Ta- 

Rentic vases), Mycenaean. kesadara effects of the semi-vocalic v, namely 

in an approach *Áaoritavópa (> *Kacorıdvöpa). In any case, 

I do not, like P. Chantraine, draw conclusions from the secondary forms from an original 
* Close Kes(s)ándra. 


The interpretation as 'destroying the man' by H. Frisk (1973-1991: sv) 

(cf. Chantraine 1968-1980: sv) seems to me to be semantically unsuccessful. 
Maybe the 4% in this name is the same as in Demeter, which is also 

if is uninterpreted and is considered pre-Greek (ibid.: sv). 


See Little Pauly 1979: s.vv. Deianeira, Aitoloi, Aitolos, Aitolia. 
Cf. Der Kleine Pauly 1979: s.vv. Kassandros, Alexandros, Paris. 


See Der Kleine Pauly 1979: sv Amazones. On the great age of the 
female -avóp-names fits myken. arekasadara (AAeédvdpa). — Early 
re opinions according to which the -avóp- names are not Greek, 
can be found in P. Chantraine (1968-1980: sv) dvp. 


Lexicon of the Ancient World: sv Kassandra. 


Little Pauly: sv Kassandra. 


13. On the etymology of the family of English knife, 
French canif, Basque kanibetxx 


COUTEAU. It is Catalan when the 
lame is long. 


S'appelle poignard when served 
commit a crime. 


If a reed emerges, 
To destroy worlds! 


May my writing tube 
Something lovely flows out. 


Abstract 


Traditionally, Engl. knife and related Germanic words — Late OE cnif, OFris. and 
MLG pinch; MDu. cnijf (Du. knijf), ON knffr — have been derived from an unat- 
tested Germanic verbal root xknib- or, violating the sound laws and disregarding 
the semantic discrepancy, from the Germanic root *knip- 'to nip, pinch, squeeze'. 
The word is most commonly assumed to have originated in Old Norse and to have 
been borrowed from there into Late Old English and the other Germanic langua- 
ges, then from Old English into Old French as quenif, quanif 'pocket knife'; a 
diminutive cnivet, canivet formed in Old French is assumed to have traveled on 
into Provencal, Catalan, and other Romance languages (eg OSpan. cafivete 

'small knife'), and finally into Basque as gainibeta, ganabeta, ganibet, kanibet, 
etc. (pocket) knife, penknife' with different forms and meanings in the dialects. 


Ten reasons are given why this assumed itinary is wrong, among them the facts 

(1) that in the Middle Ages new cultural objects and their names do not travel from 

north to south but from south to north, (2) that the implied development of a mo- 
nosyllabic simplex (knifr, knife) into an apparent compound of three or four syl- 

lables (gaifiibeta, ganibet), although not impossible, is at least peculiar, (3) that the 
presumed diminutive suffix -et of OFr. cnivet, canivet is also found in Germanic 

(West Fris. knyft '(large) pocket knife)', and (4) that the entire set of words is left 
unexplained because the traditional Germanic etymologies are unacceptable. 


The opposite route is then proposed, starting with a Basque compound, possible 
bly formed of Latin-derived Bq. kana 'reed pipe, cane' and bedoi 'pruning knife' 
in Gascony, and continuing through the Romance languages including Old French, 
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where a doublet was formed by dropping the apparent diminutive suffix -et, and on 
into the Continental, Insular, and Scandinavian Germanic languages with different 
forms and meanings, until it reaches its end-point in Norwegian Lappish. 


13.1. The traditional etymologies 


The English word knife and its Germanic relatives 

are etymologically explained by Onions (1966: sv knife) as follows: 
»XlI[th century]. Late OE. cnif=ON. knífr = OFris., MLG. pinch, MDu. cnijf 
(Du. knijf) :- [normal development of] Germ. *knibaz, of uncertain etym." 


The French word, first attested in 1441 (in the form quenif), 

canif 'penknife, pocket knife' is used by Dauzat et al. (1971), Bloch 
and by Wartburg (1994), Picoche (1993), each sv canif, as borrowings 
tion from Germanic and made into Old English cnif; Old- 

French cnivet, canivet (since the 12th century, in the 17th century 
died?) is considered to be an unspecified derivation, in Ló- 

pelmann (1968: sv ganibet) specifically as a diminutive derivative with 
a suffix -er. 


In Old Spanish and in modern Spanish dialects, 

cafüvete 'cuchillo pequefio' ('small knife'), which is found in Corominas/Pascual 
1980 is traced back to Old Catalan or Old Gascon canivet (today ganiver). 
They also cite the variants canavete, canivete, cafiavete, metathetic 
cavifiete', also aragon. cahivete, altaragon. ganivet, ganyivete, colloquial 
catal. gavinet 'cuchillo', then French. canif 'cortaplumas' ('pen knife, 
Pocket knife, folding knife') and (with particular emphasis, which 

not further explained) riojan. ganifete 'hoz de vendimia' ('vintage 

hippe', with hoz 'sickle'x). French canif lead them to an apparently recon- 
structured Frankish KNIF 'knife', to which one can add English knife and 
mndl. cnijf should be compared.' For Bearnese and Gascon, 

Palay (1974: sv) ganibét, -e with the meaning 'couteau à lame 

longue et aigue; couteau des espagnols; Design also a canif and meme 


any type of knife' .$ 


In Basque there is the word kanibet, ganibet "pocket knife" (Ló- 

pelmann 1968: s.vv.), ganibet (Gipuzkoano, Suletino), ganabeta (Bizkaino 

in Ofiate), gaifibeta (Bizkaino, Gipuzkoano), kanabita (Alto [449 Navarro in 
Baztan) 'knife', kanibet (Alto Navarro, Guipuzkoano) 'knife with 

Sheath that does not close' (de Azkue 1984: s.vv.), with subsidiary forms 
kanibel, kanit, kainbeta, gaminta (Lópelmann, partly also de Azkue).' At 

de Azkue, the entry gaifiibeta is marked with the note that the word 
derives from Provengal. canivet. Lópelmann leads the Basque 
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Words in Catalan. ganivet 'pocket knife', ganiveta 'hunting knife', old- 

French ganivet, cnivet, New French canif 'pocket knife, pen knife' 

He explains the Basque word as a borrowed Romanic ganivet, 

dies as a diminutive derivative with the suffix -et to French canif, dies 

as a Germanic loanword, whose original he identifies as follows: 

ornamented: ae. cnif from Anord. cnifr 'knife', English knife, Early New High German kneit 
Middle Germanic knif (the same); he attributes this word to a Germanic root 

x*knip-, *knib- 'to pinch, to cut'. 


13.2. Some problems of traditional etymologies 


There are reasons to doubt the above etymologies. First of all 

the end of the etymological reduction seems problematic to me: The 

Root *knib-, to which the whole clan is said to go back, there is 

outside this etymological approach, and the root x*knip, 

even if it were phonetically considered, does not mean 'cut', but 

or 'pinch', which is not the same thing. In Kluge/Seebold (1995) 

This ad hoc xknib- is no longer used. Rather, 

it says there: "Kneif m. arch. 'short, curved knife' (« 17th century). 

Frnhd. kneif, comparable to Anord. knifr, spae. cnif (probably from the Nordic 
schen). In addition, with ablaut variation Kneip from Middle Low German knip, knif. 
Origin unclear. Perhaps as 'collapsed' to the words for 

'to press together' with the initial kn- (cf. kneipen)." In Pfeifer (1989: 

sv) is found Middle Low German knif (etc.) 'knife' from the outset sv kneipen 

'to pinch, to squeeze, to clamp'. Middle Low German knif, English knife etc. 

on the one hand and ndt. kneipen, hdt. kneifen on the other hand phonetically incompatible 
are not commented on there. 


Then I find it strange that canivet, which is a derivation of canif 

is already attested in the 12th century (Tristan, cf. Dauzat 

et al. 1971), but the allegedly borrowed Simplex canif only a. 1441. A 

Such asymmetry in testimony is of course not impossible, but 

It is striking that in the present case it remains entirely uncommented and 
cannot be justified. However, it allows for unprejudiced 

taken into account, another interpretation is possible: If canivet is a 


formed from canif by applying a productive diminution rule 

detes derivative, then [441 canif also be a derivative based on the same 
Rule of canivet is a simplex derived from canivet. This principle 

I will come back to this possibility in section 13.4.1. 


Finally, the relationship between the end point of the alleged 
Feudal chain on the Iberian Peninsula (Old Spanish canivete, Basque ganibet/ 
kanibet, kanabita) to its Germanic starting point (ca. late AE. 
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cnif) is strange. According to this model, the word begins monosyllabically and 
ends in three or four syllables. In Germanic the word is a simplex, 

its French equivalent can be interpreted as a derivative, and the final 
product evokes — at least against its Basque background — the 

impression of a compound. This too will not be considered impossible 
because one could argue that derivation from a 

Loan simplex is common and that the motivation in Basque 

could be subsequent, a folk etymology, namely that the 

Derivative motivated Old French ganivet (or canivet) and Catalan 

ganivet, somewhat by chance, has been interpreted in Basque as a compound 
situm. But the traditional etymologies are strengthened by 

these auxiliary assumptions. Rather, the observation seems to be suitable 
to question the traditional model. 


13.3. On the etymology of Old French. canivet/ganivet, bask. kanibet/ 
ganibet 


As mentioned, the Basque kanibet/ganibet gives the impression of a 
Compound, 1. kani+bet or 2. kan+ibet. Let us first consider the 
respective hind limb. 


13.3.1. To the hind limb of bask. ganibet/kanibet 


1. Phonetically and semantically, the first decomposition, kani+bet, is the 
The hind part of this presumed compound is Basque bedoi 'Hippe (especially 
especially for cutting back bushes), garden knife', which is only used in 
French part of the Basque Country; in Lópelmann 

it is quoted without restriction', in de Azkue only for the Suletinian, 
and only for one community, and Agud/Tovar (sv beda(a)oi) for 

the Suletine, plus pedoi 'machete' for the Bajo Navarro. Lópelmann 

sees in bedoi a compound of beda(r) 'grass, herb' and oin 'foot' 

("The knife is curved like a foot"), which in Agud/Tovar (1990: sv 

bedoi) is at least cited. In them (under beda(a)oi) the Móg- 

possibility of a folk etymological reference to bedar, it 

themselves, however, take the Basque word borrowing from the Bearnesi- 


schen (there [442 bedoui, bedoulh, also in Gascon bedouiy, 

bedoulh, old Gask. bezog, bedoch, bezoi, bedoil). With Corominas [Coromi- 
nas/Pascual 1980: sv bodollo], who also cites aragon. bodollo, bedollo, 
and with Michelena [1977: Ad. y Corr., $ 7.8] they allow a return 

of the whole complex to a Gallo-Latin vidübium 'Hippe' 
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(cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982, where vidubium is treated under finis and 
'Hacke, Haue' is glossed). Meyer-Liibke (1935: 778) gives the etymon 
9320 gall. vidübium 'wooden knife, hip' with various derivatives, 
which are concentrated in the Gascon area. 


But the Gallo-Latin origin of this word can also be 

Rohlfs (1985: sv bodollo) states: "podón [di 'Hippe', 'gro- 

Bes tree knife'], instrumento para podar [di 'to cut down, to prune, 

clear']; comp. cat. bedoll, gasc. bedoulh, aran. bedull, id. «lat. vidu 

culum = vidubium (Gascon $ 312)." According to him, 

The word is found in both the common dialect dictionaries and in 

personal informant survey as common. The literature reference 

weis at the end of the last quote resolves itself as follows: "Gasc. 

bedoülh ..., bedoüy ..., anc. prov. vezoch, fr. vouge, arag. (a) bodollo, anc. 
arag. bedollo..., cat. bedoll ...'serpe à long Manche' [di 'Hippe with long- 
gem handle] « vidubium (gaulois). For the Pyrénées regions the faut 

partir d'un changement de suffix (*viduculum ...)" (Rohlfs 1970: 

§ 312). However, it is not clear why this inferred viduculum is Latin 

or Gallic. Georg Bossong writes (in a letter): "It 

Now, of course, the interesting question arises as to the etymology of 
*viduculum: is it really the same as vidubium? Is it really of Gallic origin? 
future? Why then this concentration of the word around the Pyrenees? 

naen? Is there perhaps an originally Basque etymon to 

reasons?" 


2. The hind term of the second decomposition, kantibet, opens 

several possibilities. First, one can think of a word for the sickle 

think that is found throughout the Basque language, albeit in fluctuating 
shape, and which has no plausible etymology, so is probably Urbasque: 

egitai, egitei, igatéi, igetai, igitai/itai, igitei, igitéi, igitifiriti, iritegi 
(Agud/Tovar 1991: sv egitai, igetai).'? If you put an old Basque 

*kan-egitai, this could be partly dissimilatory (k...g... > k...b...)", partly 
under the influence of Basque eba(k)i 'to cut' became *kantebitai 

Taking into account the other Basque 

Vowel metathesis, here the fluctuation of e...i... and i...e..., could 

the Basque word in Gascon ~ is understood as a simplex and as 

such subject to the word phonological rules — probably as 

canivet/ganivet have nested. A disadvantage of this latter recon- 

struction would be the meaning, 'sickle'; but transfers of meaning are 

gen in this area is probably possible, as the German word Sichelmesser 

next to Hippe." [443 


A second possibility is to use the Basque verb 
eba(k)i 'cut, mow' (Spanish 'cortar, segar') is examined more closely. This 
is classified by Agud/Tovar (1991) with Michelena in the stem eba- and a 
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Suffix -ki disassembled." To this verb they add (with Michelena 1977: 

$ 17.7) a noun epailla, epaille, ephaile (the latter form in Bajo Na- 

varro and Suletinian) 'cutter, reaper' (Spanish 'cortador, 

segador'), which is obviously formed with the agentive suffix -la/-le." With 
Monophthongization, apocope and the Gascon-characteristic 

ristic change of final -I to -t (Rohlfs 1970: $ 468)'x* could 

*-ebaille (« *-ebakile) already Old Gasque. *-ebet and then in the composition 
tion may also result in x-ibet." Compounds of the here assumed 

the species are still common in the Basque language, e.g. belharrephaile "grass- 
cutting", 'Maher' (Lópelmann 1968: sv belharr). Whether in the case of the 
*kanebaille "pipe cutter" to be used here is a transfer 

an agent designation on an instrument at that early time possible 

The specialists have to decide. 


For this latter analysis, which at first glance appears artificial, 

may be a reference to Coromines in his description of the 

dialect of the Vall d' Aran (1991: 491, sv guinyauet m. 'ganivet'?) speak 
He says that the form ganuéts also occurs ("entre altres Batmala"). 

For this form variation between -t and -tš I only see the following 
Explanation. Rohlfs (1970: 8 468) writes on the one hand that the change -li » -t 
find "dans la majeur partie du domaine aquitanique"; e.g. about 'beau' 

« bellum, bedét 'veau'? « vitellum, castét 'chateau' « 

castellum, agnét 'agneau « agnellum, bedoüt 'bouleau' « 

betullum [classical betulla 'birch']. On the other hand, he writes: "Dans 
quelques régions de la montagne (one partie considérable du Béarn, vallée 
de Luchon, high valley of Garonne, valley of Aran, valley of Lez, valley 
du Salar), on pronunciation -tch"; e.g. batch 'vallée', castétch 'chateau', 
agnetch 'agneau'?, gatch 'coq' « gallum, poutch 'coq' « pullum. 

If Coromines is the form variant for the vallée d'Aran 

ganuéts next to ginayét, this forces, if one does not go to the auxiliary 
construction of a transfer of pronunciation according to the pattern of other 
pairs ending in -ét and -étch", the use of a verb ending in apocope 
etymons ending in -ll. This must also be taken into account in the case 
that one rejects the possibilities given here and continues to 

an etymology. Of course, the Gascon -ét/-étch doublet 

also to the traditional etymology, which in the ending -et from canivet 
the French diminutive suffix does not look good. [444 
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13.3.2. To the forelimb of bask. ganibet/kanibet 


For the antecedent of the presumed Basque compound 


As far as I can see, the dictionary offers only one connection. 

one might first think of Basque gan (for joan) 'to go', cf. ganetorri 

'journey', with et(h)orri 'arrive, go to'; then ganibet would be 

something like 'walking hip' (or *walking sickle' or 'walking cutter'), cf. German 
Travel knife — not an implausible name for a pocket knife 

or a fixed knife with a sheath. But this approach alone is 

because of the widespread variants of the word 'Messer' with k-initial sound 

to reject; because to gan 'go' there is no kan. 


As far as I can see, the only plausible approach is 

Loanword Basque kana 'cane' (de Azkue), 'walking stick, stick, pole' 
(Lópelmann), khana 'reed, reed' (Lópelmann, de Azkue), why 

Basque kanabera 'rush, reed'", all ultimately from Latin canna 

'pipe'." Taking into account the first mentioned in dictionaries 

and thus probably the main meaning of canif in French, 

'penknife'", as well as the attestation of the Basque word with initial 
tendem K^ this approach does not seem implausible. It would then be kanibet 
something like 'pipe hip', 'pipe sickle' or 'pipe cutter' — a one- 
bright name for a knife for cutting the middle- 

old writing device.? Also noteworthy is the Az- 

kue under kana for a municipality (Saraitzu, Bajo Navarro) 

Form and meaning variant kaña 'quill'; this brings Old French. 
canivet/ganivet, bask. kanibet/ganibet — as 'quill-hip', 'quill-pen 
sickle' or 'quill cutter' — even closer to French canif 'quill cutter' 
ser, pocket knife'." This interpretation of the forelimb seems to me 
the form variation and the meaning of the (reconstructed) composition 
tum, so that I would like to start it on a trial basis; the 

The final decision must be made by the Romanists and Bascologists." 


13.3.3. On the connectivity of the proposed Basque ganibet/kanibet 
Front and hind limbs 


If you set the front part of the assumed compound with bask. 

kana 'pipe', the identification of the hind limb with bedoi 

xHippe' on the problem that the middle vowel is almost everywhere not a, but i 
Here one could think of an influence of the palatality of the nasal, 

which in Romansh, although not in Basque, is found in the resolution 

the Geminata was largely discontinued (cf. span cafia). However, one could 

This problem can also be interpreted as meaning that [445 the setting of a 
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Hindlimb with initial palatal vowel, as above in the second 

decomposition, deserves preference. In particular, *kana+igetai or 
*kana*-ibetai become xkanigetai or *kanibetai, either 

by monophthongization of ai at the compositional fugue to i or directly 

by the fall of a before i (Michelena 1977: 8 5.5). On the other hand, tkana+ 
ebaille in the eastern dialects is actually xkanebaille or *kanaibaille/ 


*kaneibaille (Michelena 1977: 8 5.6); but one will not 

can conclude that a compound of this or a similar nature in 

ancient times, as already mentioned, also as *kanibaille or similar in appearance 
tion occurred. 


On the other hand, the setting of the second component of the reconstructive 
compound as bedoi 'Hippe' a remarkable coincidence 

on their side. This word only occurs in the French part of the Basque 

country and is, as described, treated by the experts with bearn. 

bedoui, bedoulh, gask. bedouiy, bedoulh, altgask. related, but, related, 
bedoil, so that the formation of the (reconstructed) 

ated) compound even in the medieval Basque Country north of the 

Pyrenees. It is fitting that Corominas/Pascual 

(1980) for Old Spanish (and dialect) cafivete 'small knife' an old gas-cognitive 
cal starting point. Also for Basque kanibet/ganibet 

one cannot assume a formation from the newer Basque, while 

while at the same time there are specific clues pointing to Gascony. This has 
Larry Trask (e-letter) summed it up as follows: 


Basque ganibet is accepted by everyone as a loan from Gascon. Evidence: (1) 


the word exists as ganibet in Gascon ... and it is further attested, usually with 
initial k- ... elsewhere in western romance; (2) with a few rare exceptions, such 
as bat 'one' (< xbada or *bade), native Basque words never end in -t, and a 


final -r is usually a sure sign of a loan from Gascon (eg, topet 'flask', polit 
'pretty'); (3) if the word were native in Basque, the intervocalic /n/ should have 
disappeared, unless it continues an original */nn/, in which case this ought to 
show up in one way or another in at least some of the neighboring languages; 

(4) the frequent variant with initial k- strongly suggests that the word cannot be 
native, since a native word should not have such a variant; (5) the word is printed 
cipally found in the French Basque Country, as is typically the case with loans 
from Gascon, although it is admittedly attested also south of the Pyrenees. 


So what I ultimately have to propose to support the idea of a Basque origin 
sprungs — the word can, if one wants to interpret it as a compound, 

not be a Romansh education — with these specific problems in 

To bring harmony is that the compound I have used is completely 

or half of Romanesque clay material in the Basque substrate of the 
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Gascony formed? and romanized during the transition to Gascon 

In Gascon it had to retain its character [445 as a compound 

As a four- or multi-syllable simplex, it was subject to strong reduction. 

tion. The loss of material at the end of the word had, in the case of the reconstruction, 
construction with bedoi 'Hippe' the d is brought to the final sound, where it is in the Rc 
was subjected to final devoicing. The medial (or medial 

became) -b- was subject to Romance fricativization. The attribution 

the origin of the word to Gascon also explains the variant 


with initial g-: The sonorization of the initial k- would have been in the Basque 
ic substrate, since Old Basque only has voiced initial sounds. 

plosive besaf (cf. Michelena 1977: Chapter 12).? In the form ganivet or 

kanivet into the other Basque dialects (so to speak 

borrowed back into Basque), it literally took the form of ganibet or 

kanibet. The forms ganabeta (Bizkaino in Ofiate) and kanabita (Alto 

Navarro in Baztan) could, despite the general meaning 'knife' 

Attempts to reflect the word after its imagery has been obscured 

had been made to more clearly resemble kana 'pipe'. 


13.3.4. Gask. ganivet, Basque. ganibet/kanibet as an open problem 


The fact that — at least superficially — several analyses for 

gask. ganivet, bask. ganibet/kanibet offer”, is certainly not suitable, 

To generate trust in the new approach. Because there are no problems 

If several solutions are proposed, the methodological rule applies that, by not 
all solutions can be correct, even if they are all wrong. But 

Such doubts do not improve the traditional etymology, so that 

it must be permitted to bring several alternatives into the discussion. 


At the end of this section I would therefore like to point out another pro- 
problem, namely another possible etymology. I mentioned 

in section 13.3.2 Bask. kanabera ‘rush, reed', from which 

in my opinion also Spanish cafiavera (id.) derives.”” Some 

Romanists Catal. *canyavera (cf. Corominas/Pascual 1980: sv 

cafa)? Since for Gascon -I- » -r- holds (Rohlfs 1970: 8 468, e.g. 

agnéro next to agnét), this could, borrowed into Gascon, be like a 
derivation of xcanyavell. But it could also be the word 

gang -vell may be suggested by the regional Basque word, since 

in Suletin (also in Roncalese) for bera xsoft, flexible' 

Forms with / (bella, beila) occur, whose reason for existence is not fully understood. 
clear (Agud/Tovar 1990: sv bera,). From the encounter of katal. 

*canyavera and bask. *kanabella could gask. *canyavell have been created, 
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whereby the echo [447 of bell 'beautiful' certainly has its folk etymological 
contribution." 


A reconstruction of xcanyavell is interesting in two respects. 

First of all, one can assume a development to xcanivell. There are 

There is a pretty good equivalent in another derivation of Latin. 

canna, namely bearn./gask. ganite, ganitét, ganitoü "throat, trachea, 

esophagus' (Palay 1974: sv), which can be translated from Spanish cafiuto 'short 
thin tube', gafion, gafiote 'throat, windpipe, esophagus', ganiles 

'throat of animals' and despite the different meaning formally with 

Spanish cafiutillo 'gold and silver wire' (the latter in 

Meyer-Lübke 1935: 150, Etymon 1597 canna)." In xcanivell we would have 


a phonetically flawless, semantically debatable basis on the one hand for the 
The hitherto completely misunderstood French word caniveau 'gutter, gutter, 
Kanal' (Bloch/von Wartburg 1994: sv), namely as a loanword with a 

Further development of the output as in couteau « cultellus), on the other hand 
for Gask. canivet/ganivet 'knife', namely with the already exemplified 
specifically Gascognic development -ll > -t. The semantic discussion 

The development would be based on the fact that reed and rush on the one hand 
offer the concept of the pipe, from which the path to that of the channel is not 
is wide (cf. Latin canna corresponding to canális 'pipe, gutter, channel'), 

on the other hand — through the long, pointed, grass-shaped leaf — a metaphorical 
rical basis for the naming of a correspondingly shaped knife." 


13.3.5. Excursus: Bask. belaugei 'Hippe' and belhar 'Grass' 


Possibly, the last metaphorical transfer 

gung the group Bask. belau, belaugu, belaugei etc. 'hip, sickle', 
belagoi 'garden knife, hip', belhagoi, belhogoi, belhogei 'scythe(nart) 
with short style' (in Lópelmann), belaugei 'Hippe' (Bajo Navarro, only 
a community), belhakoi 'sickle' (Oihenarts manuscript) (in de Azkue) 

a parallel. In Basque, belharr, belarr, bela, bedarr, beda, 

bera- (Lópelmann), belhar, belar, bela-, bedar, beda-, berar, bera- (de 
Azkue) forms of a word for 'grass, herb'. Perhaps the Mes- 

ser-words are derived from the grass-word; in Agud/Tovar (1990) this is 
at least not excluded, although the authors do not offer their own interpretation 
but rather accept Lópelmann's opinion that the knife 

Words consist of belhar 'grass, herb' and ugu, hugun 'stalk (of a 
tool)'. Lópelmann suspects, however, that the basic meaning is 

"(Thing with) a handle for cutting grass". I don't want to follow that. 
But if you think that the handle of a tool and that of a plant in 
German and Latin are identical in terms of designation (Kluge/Seebold 
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1995: sv), *belha-hugun could originally also mean a "grass stalk”, 
For example, a stem in the shape of a blade of grass or simply a 
This in turn provided a basis for the 

metaphorical name for a knife, with the allusion to 
belhain/belhaun xKnie' also curved knives (sickles, scythes) 
allowed to pull. [448 


If this view is correct, then according to the last statement given above, 
Etymology the two Basque knife words kanibet (etc.) and 

belaugei (etc.) ~ as "reed" or "blade of grass" - their origin in 

the same metaphorical benediction emanating from the perception 

lation technology. 


On the original form and etymology of the Basque grass 
There has been much speculation about the meaning of this word, cf. Agud/Tovar 1990: sv be 


For example, these authors require an oldest need, while Michelena (1977: 

$8 12.4, 16.5) this form of old berar, which only occurs in Bizkaino 

I think that in reconstructing lat. herba 'grass, 

Kraut', which itself has no clear etymology 

(Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv). I use Urbask. *berga-r, with Verhau- 

of the *g after Liquida (x*berhar)" and on the one hand loss of the aspiration 
tion (berar) and on the other hand regressive dissimilation (belhar). Urbask. 


xberga- I derive by metathesis from urvaskon. *gerba-.” This 
itself has entered Latin as a loanword, where it literally becomes 
herba 'grass, herb'." The form found only in Bizkaino 


bedar can probably be explained by berar, as in Michelena (1977: $ 12.4). 


Incidentally, the fact that there is a need north of the Pyrenees 
does not occur, the only occurring there bedoi 'Hippe' with this 
Grass-word, as Lópelmann would like to do (see above Ab- 

section 13.3.1). 


13.4. A proposal to solve the etymological dilemma 


I would like to make a suggestion for solving the etymological problem 

problems, which is the exact opposite of the traditional etymo- 

logies by not locating the origin of the etymological chain in the 

North, but in the South. Since the knife — more than the 

Dagger or sword — an object of civilization and in the pen- 

This is particularly a tool of Western high culture. 

delt, has an etymology that takes the cultural word in question from the south to 
North instead of from north to south, against the background 

Western European cultural movements of the Middle Ages a certain initial 
Plausibility that makes the attempt seem worthwhile. 
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13.4.1. From Basque-Gascon to Romansh 


According to the above, Basque kanibet/ganibet is 'pocket knife', 

'Knife', 'knife with a sheath that does not close'? its origin 

according to either one of the pre-specifying components described above 
sita meaning "pipe hip", "pipe sickle" or "pipe cutter", 

di 'penknife', consisting of the Latin loanword kana 'pipe'? 

and either the Latin loanword bedoi 'hippy', the native 

ish word egitai/igetai 'sickle' or the native derivative tebaille 
*Schneider', whereby the compound in the described [449 manner 
phonetically redesigned, or a metaphorically used post- 

specifying compound with the original meaning 'reed, 

Binse'. In any case, it is originally a newly created 

or adapted expression? for a — at least regionally — new 

cultural object.^ This expression migrated as a loanword into the rest of Old French. 
zósisch, Catalan, Spanish and historical Basque, where 

bei which in Romansh originated intervocalically by fricativization from b. 


dene v in Basque was usually thrown together with b 

and the fluctuation of the initial sound is understandable insofar as (1) the word 
when borrowed from Gascony in the double pronunciation 

may have been taken, (2) also in older Basque regionally the 

There was a tendency towards initial sonorization of the plosives (Michelena 1977: 
§ 12.11) and (3) the sound of kana, the sound kanibet etc. always again 

who could support. The spread of the Basque-Gascon word 

is likely to be associated with the distribution of the so-called goods through trade. 
, although in the initial phase of this process there were 

It may have been beneficial that the regions on both sides of the Pyrenees in 
Middle Ages more extensive through a Basque-Romance bilingualism 

were shaped." 


Only in Old French, as already mentioned in section 13.2, was 

possibility, from the supposed derivative canivet the apparent 

Simplex canif abducted. This was due to the nature of the designated objects 
motivated, whose defining characteristic is not smallness, but 

the specialization was; for a special knife next to a not so 

specialized knife — cf. the one known since the 12th century (as coltel) 
gave birth to couteau 'knife'* - the term canif does the same as the 
Designation canivet." 
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13.4.2. From French to English, Nordic and Lappish 


From Old French the word came into Late Old English in the form canif. 
sche, where it is — with syncope of the pretone first syllable and 
Reproduction of the closed French i by the tense, long 

English i — soon after the Norman invasion of a. 1066" as cnif 

m. begins to appear (a. 1100, a. 1175, ca. 1200, a. 1297, ca. 1305, ca. 
1377, ca.1386 etc., cf. OED: sv knife), and from the beginning in the 
general meaning 'knife'." Here, as in Late Old English, it displaces 

schen or Early Middle English also in many other words than 

consequence of the invasion, the old words for the affected con- 

zept, ae. seax n. 'knife, dagger, short sword', ae. meteseax n. 'knife', 
literally "food sword" (cf. seax and meteseax Bosworth and Tol- 

ler 1898: s.vv., on seax also 1973); in the case of [459 of seax the 

wide range of meaning, in the case of meteseax the circumstance contributed 
ben that English mete 'food' already in the Middle Ages had the meaning 'meat' 
developed (cf. meat in modern English)", so that the compound 

took on an uncomfortably specific literal meaning." 


If this reconstruction of the borrowing path for French canif, English 

knife is correct, it follows that French canif — and thus canivet — at the latest in 
11th century in French (and that kanibet/ganibet 

in historical Basque is likely to be of a similar age). This 

Consequence contradicts, as already stated in section 13.2, the essential 

ly later testimony is not; the one quoted in section 13.4.1, as canivet 

The couteau (coltel), first attested in the 12th century, belongs to the French 
Despite his late testimony, even since his publication 


formation from Latin. 


From Middle English, cnif — with the same general meaning — 
penetrated into Old Norse, whereby the Anglo-Saxon-Old Norse duality 
linguistics in Scandinavian England (Danelaw) had a mediating effect 
In Old Norse, the English masculine was correctly 

as knifr m.; this word exists today in Icelandic, Faroese 

schen, Norwegian, Danish and Swedish (de Vries 1962: sv 

From Norwegian the word entered Norwegian as nibbe. 

Lappisch (cf. de Vries 1962: sv knifr). 


13.4.3. From French to Continental Germanic 
The word also came from Old French into continental Germanic 


nic languages, where it also appears late: middledt. 
knif n. 'knife, especially cobbler's knife' (besides knip, cf. Lübben/Walther 
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1980), Middle German cnijf, Frisian knif, knijf (de Vries 1971). In German Dia- 
lekten is next to ndt. Knif and hdt. Kneif m. — certainly in folk etymological 
Based on knipen/kneifen — also ndt. Knip and hdt. Kneip in use, 

most commonly in the meaning 'shoemaker's knife', also 'pocket knife' 

ser' (Paul/Betz 1966: sv Kneif/Kneip"). Schmeller (1985: sv Kneif) exists 

The meaning in Bavarian is 'bad, small knife'. 


For a direct borrowing of continental Germanic forms 

from French the gender of the loanword speaks: While the 

word is masculine in Old English and Scandinavian, it is 

Continental Germanic is neuter, with the exception of the late attested 
German word whose gender is aligned with that of another tool. 

The difference in gender is explained by the enjoyment system. 

stem of Old and New French, which only distinguished two genders, 

after masculine and neuter were already in Vulgar Latin [45; Gaul's 

had coincided (eg Rickard 1977: 20): In the borrowing of 

Words from the neutralized gender into Germanic had to be 

nus can be resolved again as masculine or neuter; since it is from the 

From the borrowers' point of view, there is no indication of a "correct" resolution 
both possible attributions to the Germanic genera are 

— The different gender of the term considered here 

word in Germanic is, by the way, within the framework of the old etymology 
gy has not been explained; the new etymology explains it on the basis of the 
striking way. 


13.4.4. The evidential value of Frisian 


For a direct borrowing of continental Germanic forms from 

who speaks French — in addition to the already established special 
interpretation in German and the neutral gender in Low German - at 

A closer look at the evidence in Frisian in particular. The North- 

Frisian knif n. (with short i) 'knife' (Jensen 1927: sv) has the 

general meaning", but shows neutral gender and is mainly characterized by 

the short i is conspicuous, which does not belong to English and Scandinavian 
is correct, but it is true that there is a difference between English and Scandinavian 
ian independent loan from French, whose i derives from 

From a Germanic point of view, it can be seen as long and short 

could." East Frisian. Kneif (rare) 'pocket knife' (Stürenburg 1857: sv) 

has the special meaning and the long vowel.' Above all, however, western 
fries. knyft [knift] n. '(large) pocket knife' (Buwalda et al. 1971: sv, 
Zantema 1984: sv) revealing: It differs with the neutral gender, 

the special meaning? and with its phonological form, 
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in three respects, from English and Scandinavian; in particular 
In particular, the final t is easily explained by the assumption of a 
direct borrowing from French canivet.9 


13.5. Once again to the exit from the medieval Basque Country 


My reason for assuming an origin of the words discussed here 

clan from the medieval Basque Country is that the word is only used there as 
an understandable compound, namely as a formation with the first member lat. 
canna 'pipe'. This component is, according to the one 

The group of interpretations refers to the writing tube. 

Middle Ages no longer with the reed, the Calamus$', but with the Fe- 

but writing with the Calamus has become popular in the 

diterranean world at least until the early Middle Ages [452 (Bischoff 

1986: 35), so that a corresponding designation indicates the change from pipe 
to the spring in the Pyrenean region. In addition, as 

seen, the forelimb in the form kafia in Basque also with the 

Meaning 'quill'. According to another interpretation 

the component canna 'pipe' would be replaced by the Basque further education 
kanabera 'rush, reed' metaphorically for the name of a spe- 

cial knife has become effective. 


By the way, the word must in any case be sufficiently pointed in Old French 
sche penetrated to the Old French development of k to ch 
to remain exempt (not chanif). 


Finally, if one wanted to ask why the Basque-Gascon word 

has found its way into the neighbouring Romance languages, from 

from which it spread to the north and east, one would have to 

look beyond the boundaries of linguistics and, for example, economic 


Include facts such as that Bilbao's main economic sectors 

Today, pig iron and steel production (approx. 3096 of the Spanish production 

tion), which includes shipbuilding, vehicle construction and mechanical engineering, where 
"the iron ores of the hinterland are smelted” (Großer Brockhaus: 

s.vv. Basque Country, Bilbao) and that Eibar?? since the 15th century as 

Armourers are known for their Damascus-style swords 

Fame won (Gorys 1991: 308).9 Only economic historians of the region 

can answer the question to what extent a corresponding 

Industry and the associated long-distance trade already existed in the High Middle Ages. 
and whether the Basque Country (in the broader sense, within the linguistic borders of the 
Middle Ages and including the increasingly Romanized Gascony 

or Aquitaine) also at that time by producing special knives 

^ like the later razor-sharp and highly elastic Eibar sword 
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sound' — played an international role, so that with a Basque 
Product its Basque name in several European languages 
could penetrate. 


13.6. Final consideration 


The traditional etymologies for the words examined here throw 
a considerable number of difficult problems: 


1. The return of the entire clan (English: knife etc., French: canif etc., 

Old Spanish cafivete etc., Basque kanibet etc.) to Germanic ends in 

an etymological dead end, namely a phonetic and semantic 

tically rejected reconstruction (the phonetic form xknibaz is ad hoc suggested) 
and the meaning of the sound-like root knip- is 'to pinch', not 

*cut"). [453 


2. The reasons for the alleged southward spread of the allegedly Germanic 
The origin of this Danish or North Germanic word in the Basque Country remains unclear. 


3. The double gender in Germanic remains unexplained. 
4. The double vowel quantity in Germanic remains unexplained. 


5. It is not understandable why the word has two different 
meanings that have a general, in English and Nordic, 

the other, special, in Continental Germanic, Romanic and Bas- 
kischen. 


6. The specialization of meaning in the alleged transition from the 
North or North Sea Germanic into mainland Germanic and into Roma- 
niche finds no justification. 


7. It remains a mystery why an alleged derivative (afrz. canivet) 
is said to have been attested three centuries earlier than the underlying, 
Simplex (French: canif), supposedly borrowed from English. 


8. It remains equally puzzling why an -t, which stands for the borrowing 
Romance languages as part of a Romance derivation suffix. 

is interpreted (afrz. caniv-et besides frz. canif), also occurs in Germanic 
(West Frisian knyft). 


9, It is surprising that the word is monosyllabic at the beginning of its journey, 
But the end appears to be three or four syllables. 


10. It is surprising that the word, which has remained etymologically un- 
understandable word at the destination, in Basque, transparent com- 
positional meanings that go beyond what is possible with folk- 

mological appropriation of a foreign word is by no means to be expected 
would be semantically suitable for the highly specialized tool in question. 


The new etymological approach developed here, which traces the journey of 
word exactly reversed, namely starting in Basque and on the one hand in 
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Middle English and Old Norse (or Lappish), on the other hand in 
early modern Continental Germanic, avoids all ten 
problems. 


The fact that my new draft has a number of problems is 

The details of the outlined solution still need to be 

detailed investigation by the individual sections of the etymological 
experts responsible for the trip. In particular, where insufficient 
knowledge of the regional conditions offered several suggestions, 

the respective experts were invited to select the untenable ones among them. 
but to select the best from the remaining ones - or, 

This will also be a reward for the effort, a completely different solution 
strike. [454 


Attachment 
On the etymology of Spanish cahavera *sedge, rush, reed' 


Spanish: cafavera 'sedge, rush, reed' (also cafiaveral 'reed', 

cafiaverero 'pipe seller', acafiaverear 'execute with pipe rods' etc.) 

does not seem to have a plausible etymology. The first part of the word 

is of course Spanish cafia 'pipe'; the second part is, according to Corominas/Pascual 
(1980: sv) uncertain, but according to them probably with Spanish avena 

(lat. avéna 'oats, straw'), which may be added 

was used to avoid confusion between caña 'reed, rush' and caña 'bitch' 

to prevent; the nasal of the second member would then be dissimilated to r 


been. 


Palay (1974) has for Béarnese and Gascon canabére 

(fem.) 'roseau et, par anal., tuyau de petites dimensions; la trachée-artére', 
Regarding the equivalent in the Vall d' Aran, Coromines (1991: sv cana 

f.): ,canauéres f. pl.: com el cast. CANAVERA la seva etimologia és més 
complexa que un simple cpt. de cana, 11. CANNA." 


The reconstruction at Corominas/Pascual (cafiavera < caña + avena) 

is well-founded. The best of the arguments presented is Larry 

According to Trask (e-briefly), the Portuguese form canavé, which is derived from 
*cannavena, but not from a form with r phonetically derived"; 

but Corominas/Pascual also cite port. canavera (a. 1318). 


The Basque equivalent mentioned above is not mentioned 

kanabera 'rush, reed', which the authors probably interpret as a Spanish loanword. 
word. The forms in de Azkue are: kanabe (Suletino), 

kanabela (Gipuzkoano, municipality of Andoain), kanabera (Bajo Navarro, 
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Gipuzkoano, Labortano, Suletino), khanabera (Bajo Navarro, Suletino), 
kanabera (Alto Navarro, Bizkaino, Gipuzkoano). 


Since the above etymology for Spanish cafiavera 'rush, reed' 

seems rather artificial to me, I would like to point out that 

perhaps not Basque. kanabera a Spanish, but the other way around Spanish. 
cafiavera is a Basque loanword. In Basque, kanabera is a 

transparent compound of the noun kana 'pipe' and the ad- 

jektiv bera 'soft, flexible' $6 This formation could be an attempt 

the name of the plant from other uses 

from kana (e.g. 'walking stick'). Corominas/Pascual mention 

Basque kardabera 'thistle'; Lópelmann says khardabera 'dandelion, 

common lettuce, field thistle', from kharda, which also means 'thistle', but 
but also means 'thistle head', furthermore 'cardboard, hackle comb'. Larry 
Trask tells me (by e-mail) that it is "common in Basque to use bera in 
plant names (eg kardabera 'thistle' < karda ~ kardu [a Romance loan] + 
bera)." This indeed corresponds to an understandable distinction 

need and had an equivalent in the way in Basque 

Trees can be distinguished from their fruits by the addition 

a suffix -(a)tze, which has the meaning 'tree, shrub'; e.g. 

gerezitze 'cherry tree' to gerezi 'cherry', unratze 'hazel bush' to unr 
[ur] 'Hazelnut 9 


So what I would like to suggest is that kanabera (etc.) is an original 

lich in Basque from the loanword kana 'pipe' and the native word 

bera 'soft, flexible' formed noun-plus-adjective compound 

with the literal meaning "soft, flexible tube" and the gram- 

maticalized or lexicalized meaning 'pipe plant'. This 

The word has been borrowed into Spanish as a replacement for cafia 'pipe', perhaps 


slightly around the homonym concept suggested by Corominas/Pascual [455 

flikt, but perhaps also because in Spanish the Móg- 

possibility to define the broad meaning of 'pipe' as a specific 

name for the cane plant. It was certainly 

the absorption of the word is conducive to the fact that the component kana an cafía 
xRohr' and the component bera according to Spanish phonology 

with older Spanish vera 'true f.' was phonetically identical, furthermore that this after 
its sound shape even with the forepart in the genus 

congruent", so that the expression was interpreted as a "true pipe" 

could be." On the background of cafia 'pipe' it was then a 

natural step, Spanish sound form and Spanish meaning thereby 

into perfect harmony, so that even the seemingly deviating 

kana to cafia. The resulting word 

of the Spanish superstrate has then in turn on the Basque substrate 
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This would explain why in Basque the 
Phonetic form kafabera is restricted to the Spanish provinces. 


The same applies mutatis mutandis to the other Basque 
sche bordering Romance languages. 


epilogue 


Since the word cafivete 'cuchillo pequefo' in Corominas/Pascual (1980) as 

Old Spanish and dialectal, I had neglected to 

Word in dictionaries of contemporary Spanish 

I was all the more surprised when, after completing this work, I found 

rio 1992 — a dictionary that, for example, translates cafiavera naively from Latin canna 
vera 'true reed' (cf. note 71 above) - 


not only the entry "cafivete ... ant. Cuchillo pequefio" with the note 
"De canivete", but rather the following entry: "canivete. 
(... cf. ant. cat. canibet, hoy ganibet.) m. Navaja [di 'groBes (pocket) 


knife, switchblade, collapsible dagger']. 2. ant. Cuchillo 

pequeño [di 'small knife']." The real surprise was 

the passage omitted in the quotation; it reads: "De or[igen] inc[ierto]", di *un- 
'safe origin'. Unfortunately, this statement is not confirmed in the same work 
hundred pages later, because for the test under gafivete 

Looking into it, I found that according to the current state of etymological research, 
expected "Del fr. canif." Regardless of whether the etymological information in the articl 
canivete from ignorance of the editor or from deeper insight result- 

, it is by far the best thing I have found on the subject of this 

work, also the result of my own work 

efforts; I allow myself to add it as a motto at the end 

of my essay. 


canivete. (De or. inc. ...) 


Notes 


* First published in 1997 in: Kurt Gustav Goblirsch, Martha Berryman 
Mayou and Marvin Taylor (eds.), Germanic Studies in Honor of Anatoly 
Liberman, 439-462. (NOWELE: North-Western European Language Evolution 
lution 31/32.) Odense: Odense University Press. The new publication 

A summary was included. 
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I first presented the basic idea of this etymological study on 24. 
September 1994 as part of the Ohmann Symposium, Helsinki, at Gele- 

of my lecture "Etymological Relations in Old Europe" 

presented, cf. Vennemann 1995c: note 13. For substantive reasons 

I have separated the execution from that article. I thank Larry Trask 
for answering some questions on the Internet, Georg Bossong for 

the review of the manuscript and a letter with valuable concerns 

and suggestions. 


See the same assessment in the OED: sv 


According to Bloch/von Wartburg (1994), the form canivet still exists in the 
Normandy. 


In a Moorish text between 1500 and 1535 gafinét is used as a 
translation of German Messer. 


Compare the meaning 'sickle knife' for Hippe f., for example in Kluge/ 
Seabold. 


Meyer-Lübke (1935: 384, Etymon 4723) gives the origin of French canif 

together with alleged derivation of Old French ganivet (» prov., Catal. ganiveta, Old- 
spanish canivete, salamanc. gafivete, port. canivete) just "knif (Frank.) 

x*knife'". 


See the first motto above (from Gustave Flaubert's Dictionnaire des idées 
requests). 


Corominas/Pascual (1980: sv cafiivete) also cite Basque ganibet 
*cuchillo', but without interpreting the connection with the Romanic 
ian forms, i.e. with the understanding that this is a 

Romance loanword. 


There also belagoi 'Hippe', which de Azkue equates with belaiki, 
*Board with a handle in the middle for collecting rubbish, 


sig etc.'. 


There is no connection at all between bedoi and bedar; cf. 
see section 13.3.5 below. 


Plus igita, igite, egita, igitaite, itaite *Mahd, Schnitt' (Agud/Tovar 1991: 
SV egitai). 


See similarly ebakotx/ebiakoitz/ibiakoitz instead of egubakoitz 'Friday' (from egun 
'Day'). 

Since Basque bedoi 'hippe' has no compelling etymology, 

examine whether there is a connection of the kind considered above with egitai/ 
igetai 'sickle' and ebai 'cut', with aphaeresis at the transition 


into Romansh. 


Agud/Tovar mention besides ebaki as forms of the different dialects 
ebagi, ebai, epai, ephai. 


Regarding the degree variance of the labial plosive, they cite the view that this 


originally stood at the beginning, so e- was a prefix. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 
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See de Azkue 1984: sv -le. Double-/ stands for the palatal lateral. 
What is meant is evidently the mouillierte (palatale) resulting from double/ 
Laterally. 


There are many examples of fluctuations in vowel height, cf. Michelena 
1977: Chapter 2 C, Apertura y cierre"). See also the example egitai above with 
its variants. 


Regarding the sound form guinyauet, Coromines says that it comes from ganyiuet through Vo- 
kalmetathesis was formed. 


Rohlfs writes, certainly erroneously, castétch x*agneau'. 


Eg castét : castétch = guinyauet/ganibet : x. An immediate pattern 

could have given here Gascon coutét 'couteau' « lat. cultellus, cf. 

Palay (1974: sv) coutét; coutech, -tétch, also coutéyt 'couteau'. See also 

Coromines (1991: sv cotet m. - cat. coltell): "Avui molt antiquat i substitu- 

tuit generalment per guinyauet; peró resta kutéc a SJT [San Joann de Toran] 

i Ba [Bausenn] com a nom d'una espécie de podadora, veremell o petit dall, 

usat per tallar branques d'arbre or arbustos. ... It's curious that a tots dos llocs 
vaig sentir-ho en la forma kutéc (amb -č, no -t, propagada des de Cnj 

[Canejan]? evolution of pl. cotéts?)." 


For Basque kanabera see the appendix. 


Simple -n- is the regular reflex of the geminate -nn- in loan words 

(Michelena 1977: 8 15.5), while simple intervocalic -n- in native 

words and old loanwords are generally lost ($8 15.2, 

15.5). Compare Joanes for John, but koroa for coróna 'crown'; the example 

play Basque ano(a) 'portion, ration' for Latin annona 'annual yield, provisions' 
illustrates both rules. 


Echenique Elizondo (1987: 65-66) gives as one of her examples of borrowings 
play “kalamu, galamu 'cáfamo' ['hemp'] < lat. *CANNAMV”. This stands 

only in apparent contradiction to the rule about -nn-, because in this 

Three words have been mixed together: The basis is Hispano-Latin 

sches cannabum for Latin cannabis (Greek kánnabis) xhemp', cf. Old Port. 
cánabo, cáneve next to cánamo (Corominas/Pascual 1980: sv cáfiamo, fer- 

ner Meyer-Lübke 1935: 150, Etymon 1599). However, the 

Basque apparently Spanish, Portuguese cálamo 'stalk, reed' (lat. calamus, from 
borrowed from Greek, Greek kálamos 'reed, reed, blade of grass, 


Writing tube'), cf. Lópelmann 1968: sv kalamu, where kana 'pipe' (cf. 
also Spanish caña next to cafiamo) may have formed the bridge 

This is at least the meaning of le canif in Northern French; in the 
Langue d'Oc means Ja cannive 'big knife' (Schmeller 1985: sv 

Pinch). 


In the new etymological dictionary by Agud/Tovar, the k-form 


evidently regarded as fundamental; see note 27 below. 
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See the words of the singer from Goethe's West- 

Eastern Divan. 

On the other hand, when referring to cafa ‘cane’, cafiavera ‘rush, rush’, 
also set the meaning 'machete', with reference to the pruning of vines 
whereas the 'sickle' meaning dominates. 


In Agud/Tovar (1992) under ganibet reference is made to kanibet; this article 


kel has not yet been established at the time of writing this article. 
rails. 


Larry Trask and Georg Bossong have reminded me of this difficulty. 

Bossong particularly points out that in the 

Azkue (1969: 407-414), where a separate chapter is devoted to the "Leyes fonéticas de 
composición" is dedicated to a change of a stem-final 

the -a in -i is not there, that on the contrary -a prevails. "How is", 

he writes, "this -i- (which in English is the only vowel in the whole 

word is left!)?" He brings, admittedly without his own 

Conviction, the approach of the Basque root gain 'punta, cima, 

aguijón', as a suffix 'on, over', for consideration, whose palatal -n may 

the vowel -i- could explain. With the resulting designation of the 

However, he himself is dissatisfied with Messer's reputation as a "top hipster". 


It is common in Basque that Romance loanwords are translated into native 
Word formation processes. What is remarkable about this example is 

at most, that in one of the interpretations both constituents of the set 
Compounds of Romanesque origin. But this case is also 

knows, e.g. liburudenda 'bookshop', from liburu (vlat. librum [lat. liber, 
cf. Spanish libro] 'book') and denda (vlat. tenda [cf. Spanish tienda] 'shop, 
Business'). 


In any case, the word must have already been translated into Gascon with a voiced initial 
be advised, because an initial sound sonorization of the plosives in the Gaskogni- 
There is nothing to be found about the schen itself in Rohlfs (1970). 


Completeness is achieved once one has identified a southern origin of the 
The knife word considered here is hardly to be achieved. 

that it also refers to the Rehippe regionally, so one could think of a 
Composition of bedoi 'Hippe' with the name of a wine town 

think, for example Gan (,Gan, commune béarnaise; elle produit des vins 
renommés dits de Jurangon", cf. Palay 1974: sv). 


See the appendix below. 


In Batlle et al. (1992: sv canya [catal. canya 'pipe']) we find 
canyavera, but meaning 'cinnamon'. 


The confusion and mixability of the polysyllabic in Latin canna ba- 
izing or reminiscent of words — about those mentioned above in note. 
22 - the following examples illustrate, which I 

I do not wish to analyse further. 1. Palay (1974) has for the Bearnese 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 
42. 


43. 
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and Gascon an entry ,canó, -re; s. — Caniveau; tuyau de 

drainage; rigole; Conduit étroit par oà passe l'eau qui fait mouvoir le rouet 
du moulin; renelle.“ Here cané and canére are probably the same as in 

Catalan canell 'wrist' and canella 'well pipe, shin' 

or canyella 'cinnamon; shin'. 2. Coromines (1991: s.vv.) writes: 

"canam o cánep m. - cat. canem. ... Canebeta 'variant with fina del canem', 
SJT [San Joann de Toran], Lé (potser el cànem femella?), kanibéta Bag 
[Bagergue]. The canopy is the triviality of the final: Saint Gaudens 

"cànet: chanvre, oü il croit, chenevriére" Dupleich." Something to note here 
in particular, how close the hemp word canebeta or kanibéta sounds to the 
Knife-word, but also how the Gascon change 

-ll > -t the hemp word and the pipe word in a unique way (as cànep 

and canét) are phonetically close and combine to form cänet 'hemp'. — See also 
the following note. 


This is also supported by the feminine ganitero, with -ll- > -r-; cf. also the 
Forms galüt and galipet 'throat' (Palay 1974: s.vv.). Also above the variation 
ante ganitoü underlines this derivation, if one considers vocal me- 

thesis begins. 


See above the first motto of this essay and in section 13.1 the 
interpretation of bearn./gask. ganibet, -e in Palay. 


A few words about this variety of forms. 


Michelena (1977: $ 11.16) does not seem to rule this out: "It 

más raro [compared with lh) el grupo rh. ... It's difficult to decide what to do 
Point lh, rh represents an ancient group or continüan una sonora antigua 

con aspiración secundaria." Michelena mentions this in this context. 

context, but does not analyze it further. 


For such metatheses in phonologically unstable groups, see 
Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 6.21. 


This example once again assumes that the Paleo-Italian 
developed on vasconic substrate. See Vennemann 1995c, 
1996. 


Larry Trask brought this to my attention by e-mail. 


The Latin canna xpipe' is borrowed from Greek kánna 'pipe', 

which according to Walde/Hofmann in turn comes from Babylonian-Assyrian qanà and ultimate! 
from Sumer. gin 'pipe' (according to Lópelmann from Sumer. gan 'pipe- 

place for setting pointed jugs'). Von Soden (1965-: sv ganü(m)) 

considers the Babylonian (Akkadian) word as Semitic and places it — 

not very convincing — from Akkad. galapu 'to peel'. 


There is no information about the time of formation of this expression in the Gascon subsi 
Basque has not been a major language since it was first spoken in the 16th century. 
is documented in writing. According to the etymological theory developed here, it must 
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Chain at least before the attestation of the corresponding Romance words, 
This means that it must have been in the 12th century at the latest. 


On the factual relationship between the terms 'penknife' and 'pocket knife' 
may I quote the definition of penknife in the OED: "A small knife, usu- 
ally carried in the pocket, used originally for making and mending quill 
pens. (Formerly provided with a sheath; now made with a jointed blade or 
blades which fit inside the handle when closed.)" 


This is independent of the question of whether Basque is constantly spoken everywhere. 
in retreat or experienced phases of expansion in the Middle Ages, 
see Echenique 1987: 64, 78-82. 


From Latin cultellus, diminutive to culter, -tri m. 'knife' (cf. Dauzat et 
al. 1971: sv couteau). This word also has, albeit purely phonetic 
lich-semantic way, lost its diminutive component. 


German speakers also see no reason to use normal-sized 
Specimens of the respective type of penknife or pocket knife 
to say something. 


Whether the word was also brought to England by the invasion is 

less certain; it could also be through trade - for example the Aquitaine 
ic maritime trade from Bordeaux — found its way to the north 

have. 


According to the OED, the meaning 'penknife' has been found in English since 
the 15th century penknife. For a. 1611 the OED cites sv penknife from 

a French dictionary the entry "Ganivetier, a pen-knife- 

maker", 


West Germanic xmatizrsahsa- n. 'food sword', cf. Kluge/Seebold 
(1995) the lemma Messer, which in turn — like its lower-level 
Dutch and Frisian equivalents — this old Com- 

positum continues in univerbed form to this day. 


This has been documented since the 14th century (cf. Onions and OED, 
each under meat), but in oral usage it is probably older 
be. 


Meteseax thus joined the ranks of @dreseax 'vein-knife, lancet' (ie 'vein- 
laßmesser', 'lancet'), grafseax 'graving-knife' (ie 'chisel, digging- 
chel'), wingeardseax 'pruning-knife' (ie 'vine-knife', literally "wine- 
tenmesser") and writseax 'pen, calamus' (ie 'writing quill, writing tube'); 
cf. Bosworth/Toller 1898: s.vv., Toller/Campbell 1921: sv seax. 


How long the Viking language was spoken in England is 
difficult to determine. From the scarcity of preserved written material 
rials (the period up to the 12th century) one cannot conclude that 


that the language of the Vikings in the Danelaw area did not survive beyond the time of 


Norman invasion was spoken of (Page 1971: 181). 


The 9th edition (1992) no longer contains the entry. 
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Special meanings are expressed through composition, e.g. color- 
knif 'pen knife' (Jensen 1967: sv knif). 


A development like in West Frisian (knyft, see below) with eventual 

Coda simplification is not possible, since groups of fricative and - in 

North Frisian are fixed (last 'burden', kraft 'strength', duht, duft 'wick', locht, 
ljocht 'air'). 


The genus is not indicated in Stürenburg (1972). 


For the reference to West Frisian knyft n. '(large) pocket knife' with the 
I would like to thank Tette Hofstra, Groningen, for both references. 


In both dictionaries the common word for 'knife' is més, 
mes called. 


Epenthetic -t is conceivable, but not obvious; the assumption of a 

Borrowing from canivet with syncope of the unaccented first syllable 

(xknivet), initial accentuation of the remaining form according to Germanic 

Pattern (xknivet) and syncope of the second syllable with regressive 

Tone assimilation yields West Frisian knyft [knift] without additional assumptions. 
For the phonetic-conceptual proximity of calamus, canna and cannabis in 

Romanesque and Basque above note 22. 


The town is located in the west of the province of Gipuzkoa near the border with the provi 
Bizkaia, in the heart of the Spanish Basque Country. 


But the knife industry was apparently not focused on the Basque Country in the English 
sense, as the motto above (from Gustave Flaubert's Diction- 

naire des idées recues). In the eastern Pyrenees of France there are 

the modern era an iron industry. 


One is reminded here once again that Basque Bera, on the one hand, 
Plant names, but on the other hand literally means 'soft, flexible' 
means. 


Note that Portuguese canabé may also be Basque kanabe (see below). 
could also be a mixture of Old Portuguese cáneve (besides 
cánabo, cánamo) (see above note 22). 


In otherwise consistently prespecifying Basque, attributive 
Adjectives to their reference noun. 


An independent noun atze 'tree' is used in the Azkue for a single 
Municipality (Uztarroz) in the Roncalese dialect area. More 
and further examples in Vennemann 1996: here Chapter 9, Section 3.4. 


The Diccionario 1992 gives exactly this meaning: 'carrizo, planta', 
di 'sedge, rush, reed'. ("Planta" is added because carrizo re- 


regionally also as a name for the wall sparrow.) 


See Corominas/Pascual 1983: sv In modern Spanish, instead of 
vero, -a — derived from verdad 'truth' — verdadero, -a. 


There are no genders in Basque. 
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71. The 1992 Diccionario gives the etymological information: 'Del. lat. 
true canna, true canna." 


14. Basques, Semites, Indo-Europeans: Homeland 
questions in linguistic and anthropological 
Sical view 


Abstract 


The paper attempts to draw a picture of the linguistic prehistory of Europe north of 
the Pyrenees and the Alps. Languages of three families are assumed: Vasconic, 
Atlantic (Hamito-Semitic), and Indo-European. The origins of the people bringing 
those languages are discussed on the basis of linguistic, mythological, and genetic 
evidences. 


It is argued that the Vascons originated in southern France, from where they 

spread north after the end of the last ice-age. The Vascons gave rise to the Old 
European hydronymy. Atlantic colonizers from the western Mediterranean and 

adjacent Atlantic regions occupied the European Atlantic coast, the isles, and the 
river basins from about 5000 BC onward. They were cattle breeders and experts 

in orcharding (apples), and brought the Megalithic culture to Europe. The Indo 
Europeans originated in the Carpathian Basin. Starting to spread in the middle 

of the 6th millennium, they brought agriculture to central, western, north-eastern, 
and northern Europe, militarizing and spreading in all southerly directions from the 
4th millennium onward. 


The linguistic analysis focuses on the stratal asymmetries of the languages in- 
volved and on loan-words, toponyms and structural peculiarities reflecting these 
asymmetries. Among the latter, the Vasconic way of counting by steps of twenty 
rather than ten is identified in Romance, Celtic, and Germanic, and the Semitic 
verbal ablaut in the systematization and functionalization of the inherited Indo- 
European ablaut of Germanic. 


As mythological evidence of Atlantic influence, the several Semitic features 
often observed in Germanic religion are referred to. 


Genetic evidence is cited which connects the Europeans north of the Pyrenees 

and the Alps with the Basques and explains the fading of Basque genetic proper- 

ties from west to east with the intrusion of a different population, presumably the 
Indo-European, in the opposite direction. More specifically, genetic evidence 

(blood group zero versus blood group À) shows that in Bavaria the Basque com- 

ponent is stronger south of the Danube than north of it, the river forming a natural 
barrier against intrusions from the north; the recessive nature of the Basque com- 
ponent shows once more in the fact that south of the Danube it is strongest in Al- 
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pine valleys and north of the Danube in mountainous regions, both regions being 
typical areas of retreat. 


The paper ends with a plea for a stronger consideration of possible external in- 
fluences in the study of the Western Indo-European languages. In the appendix, 
two new Semitic etymologies for hoof and for apple are offered. 


14.1. On the question of the original homeland 


In the appendix of my contribution to the conference of the Indo-European Society 
in Zurich in 1992, I developed a theory of linguistic precedent 

history of Europe north of the Alps (Vennemann 1994b). This 

According to the theoretical outline, the linguistic prehistoric development 

This area is characterized by languages of three language families: 


1. by Vasconic languages, which are early, pre- or early- 
Historically extinct relatives of today's Bas- 
kish; 


2. by Atlantic languages, which are early, also still in pre- 
or prehistoric times extinct relatives of the 
historical and modern Hamito-Semitic languages; and 


3. through Indo-European languages. 


I have since published several papers on the theory outlined there. 

light (1994d, 1995c, 1996), and others are in print (1997a, 1997b, 

1998b, 1998f). I will touch on what was said there here, but in the interest of 

I will not repeat this for the sake of brevity, especially since a summary will soon be 
will appear in a detailed presentation (Vennemann iE a (di Chapter 17 of this 

Band)). 


However, I would like to say that my research framework 

only includes postglacial Europe. Of course, there has also been 

the strongest glaciation in Europe north of the Alps people and thus 
languages. But the one in the New World, in Australia and 

Experience from other historical immigration areas that the 

Languages of hunters, gatherers and fishers with a somewhat significant 
Immigration from outside on the development of immigrant languages 

have no significant influence. Since such large-scale immigration 

changes in my study area are only expected after the ice age, 

The original homes of the three language families of interest here are those 
at the beginning of this immigration. Questions about localization, for example 


of the Ur-Vasco-Caucasian, [j20 of the Ur-Afro-Asiatic or the Ur- 
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Nostratic — assuming that these are viable concepts 
perceptions — play no role in the present context. 


As far as the Vascons are concerned, I am guided by the traditional 
The view that in southern Europe in prehistoric times with the 
Basque-related languages were widespread. This view has 

especially Johannes Hubschmid developed in a long life's work (1954, 
1960, 1963a, 1982). I consider them to be correct and will not go into them further here. 
In my opinion, when Europe north of the 

Alps gradually warmed after the last ice age, these southern European 
Vascons from southern France into the opening continent- 

This view is in line with my interpretation of the force 

heschen so-called Old European Hydronymy (cf. Krahe 1964) as 

Vasconic (Vennemann 1994d). 


As for the Atlanticists, I believe they decreased 

ca. 5000 BC from the western Mediterranean and the neighboring 

from the Atlantic regions as seafaring colonizers the European 

Atlantic coast, the islands and the river areas; around the middle of the 3rd century. 
They reached southern Sweden in the 19th century. They were outstanding livestock 
breeders and fruit and arable farmers. I identify them with the carriers 

of the Megalithic culture. They spoke the Hamito-Semitic languages, 

but probably particularly closely related to Semitic languages, which I 

Atlantic (1994b: Appendix, 1997b: here Chapter 11, Section 4). This 

Hamito-Semitic languages were considered as a substrate of the Insular Celtic language. 
chen already suspected in the 19th century [cf. Morris Jones 1900] and in 

20th century by Pokorny (1927-30). This result 

nis there is nothing to shake in my opinion. The typological-linguistic comparison 
Study by Gensler (1993) has confirmed the accuracy of this identification 

confirmed once again.' My opinion is merely a generalization 

opinion of this old approach. 


In view of the constantly warming climate, the 

According to archaeologists, from the middle of the 6th millennium, arable farming 
farmers [j21 from the Carpathian Basin to Central, West, North and Northeast 
Europe, which until the middle of the 5th millennium Northern France, around 4000 
I (19882) have compared these farmers with the 

Indo-Europeans identified? - As original homelands in the relevant sense 

So I look at the following: 


1. for the Vasconians, not only the permanently ice-free, but climatically 
pleasant southern Europe, especially southern France as an 

area of their spread to the northwest, north and north- 

east; 
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2. for the Atlanticists and the broader group that also includes the Ha- 
mito-Semites, the Atlantic regions near the 

Strait of Gibraltar and the western Mediterranean, perhaps 

initially only the north-west African coastal region'; 


3. for the Indo-Europeans the Carpathian Basin, a probably very traditional 
nal opinion. 


In point 3, it must be kept in mind that only the starting area of the agricultural 
ian Indo-European expansion is meant, not that of the great Indo- 

Germanic migrations to Southern Europe, to Eastern Europe, to Lesser 

Asia and Asia and finally to Southwest and Northwest Europe (the 

Celtic expansion). These only begin two millennia later and 

originate from the already agrarian Indo-Europeanized, 

parts of Europe that were militarized from the 4th millennium onwards. 


14.2. On the question of language stratification 


The following is important for the late prehistoric period. In the West 

to the British Isles, the Atlantic languages represented the Indo- 

Germanic, namely the Celtic languages, represent substrates, 

in the contact-theoretical sense of stratification, in that the Indo- 

Germanic peoples later, namely more than two thousand years later on the islands 
arrived when the Atlanticists and militarily established themselves as an upper class 
This stratal relationship applies regardless of the fact that the culture 

the Atlanticists were superior in some areas. In Scandinavia, 

where the Indo-European farmers lived more than a thousand years before the 
Atlanticists arrived, [12 the Atlantic languages played a significant role in the 
Indo-European the role of ad- and superstrates. 


The special contact-theoretical position of Insular Celtic and 

Germanic within the Indogermania had already been discussed by Sir William Jones 
1786. In the often quoted passage in which the linguistic relationship 

of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin and in particular 

It is particularly noted that their common language of origin is 

easily no longer exists, the continuation and in it the here- 

highlighted subordinate clause is usually not given any attention: 


The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely 
refined than either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs and the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been pro- 
caused by accident; so strong, indeed, that no philologist could examine them all 
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three, without believing them to have sprung from some common source, 

which, perhaps, no longer exists. There is a similar reason, although not quite so 
forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and Celtick, although blended with 

a different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit; and the old Persian 
might be added to the same family. 


"Gothick" and "Celtick", i.e. Germanic and Insular Celtic, are currently 

The two branches of Indo-European, which in my opinion are the most 

are most Atlanticized. Jones' "very different idiom" is, according to her, the 
Atlantic of the Northwest. 


Where the Atlantic populations alongside the Celtic and Indo- 

Germanic populations alongside the Atlantic ones were undefeated 

continued to exist, the Atlantic played the role of an adstrat. This was in the 
This is the case in the north of Britain, where in my opinion (1997b) the pic- 
tic Kingdom continued to exist as the last Atlantic Empire, and also in 

Parts of Scandinavia, because I was drawn to the myth of the War of the Aesir 
and Vanen (1997b) believe that only parts of Scandinavia are in 

Atlantic hand, so that here too the Atlantic is not 

Superstrat, but Adstrat of the Prügermanic, until in the end both 

populations politically coexisted (at least if one takes the mythical 

ical representation of the peace agreement with hostage exchange as a reflex 
prehistoric events). The Vasconic, as the ubiquitous 

autochthonous language relative to the other languages, always played only 

the role of a substrate or, as far as the vasconic and indo-german 

manic populations as carriers of different economic forms 

small-scale different habitats preferred that of an adstrat. In 

the peripheral zones of its [123 shrinking territory remained the Vasconian 
(in historical times the Basque) to today Adstrat, likewise through 

his long-distance contacts, e.g. through whaling (Bakker 19882), language contact with 
Host populations (Bakker 1988b) and long-distance trade (Vennemann 1997d), 
which are also to be considered adstratal. 


So the Vasconic was everywhere substrate and adstrate, the Atlantic 
but partly superstrate and adstrate, the contact reflexes of the 
Vasconic and Atlantic in West Indo-European with linguistic con- 
Asymmetries based on tact theory are to be expected. Such stratal 
Asymmetries now seem to exist. They show 

is most directly reflected in vocabulary. 
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14.2.1. Animal and plant names 


The following animal names appear to be Vascon loanwords 
to act (cf. Vennemann 1995c, 1996, 19972): Pugge, Pogge 'Frog, 


toad'; gr. oalaudvópa; kingfisher (ahd. isarno, ae. isearn); gr. GAk«voov, 

A 'kingfisher'; Spanish garza, Latin ardea 'heron', Greek Xapadpids (a 

wading bird); gr. zeAàpyós 'stork' (the reAAos dpyós, the "white rei- 

her"); gr. «alavópos 'calender lark'. As you can see, it is 

consistently names of "natural" animals, whose names are easily interpreted as sub- 
strat words would be understandable. 


Conversely, the following animal names seem to be Atlantic 

Loan words to trade: bull, goat, boar (Vennemann 1995c) — names 

domesticated animals, more precisely those animals that are in the context of 
animal breeding, whose names can easily be described as cultural super- 

strat words would be understandable, namely insofar as the giving population 
would have had special knowledge in this area? 

They face related concepts: Horn, which many consider to be Semitic 

sche loanword (cf. Levin 1995: 34, Vennemann 

1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7.2), and Huf, for which I provide a 

Atlantic origin probable. The corresponding 

The corresponding etymologies have been discussed by others and by me without the strategi 
It seems all the more surprising to me that the 

asymmetry required by the general theory of language contact 

between sub- and superstratal loan origins in the context of 

positions. [124 


I still have little material about plant names. At least 

Among those who point to the Vasconic region, there are more "natural" plants 

zen, such as names of wild trees, e.g. birch, Basque burkhi/urki; 

Oak, Bask. agin '(among other things) evergreen oak', and aspen, Bask. aspil «Els- 
berry tree, Atlas berry tree, Ziirgel tree'' (Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 

Section 8), especially Eller/Erle, Bask. altz (1996: here Chapter 9, Section 

section 3)*; among those pointing to the Atlantic, the main 

pre-Roman fruit name of Europe, that of the apple, as I will explain in the appendix to 
show attempts. 


14.2.2. Other loanwords 


Even suspected loanwords from other areas of meaning show the 

stratal asymmetry: Vascon loan words such as Mur(e), Anger, Haken, 
Latte/Laden, bald, English adze, sheaf, (sheaf) sheaf, doughnut (in the older 
ren meaning 'claw, hook'), urine, thigh, Goth. stigqan 'to push' and 
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Ice does not indicate a culturally higher borrowing stratum, 

but Atlantic loan words such as autumn (as the name of the fruit harvest, like 
already suspected by Jacob Grimm), star, earth, garden/gorod 'city', 
fence/town/-dunum, -durum (in oppida names), harp (cf. autumn), 
Duration/düräre, seven, measure, hate/Hader/hadu-, (ver)miefer 'victim', the 
Group to practice (lat. opus/operor/epulum, ai. dpas-/dpas-), fear etc. 


(Vennemann 1995c, 1997a). Regarding the related names, could be got. 

aipei 'mother' (Basque aita 'father'), which includes Eidam, from the superstrat 
originally meant the wet nurse (1995c), while the 

Group around Goth magus 'boy', megs 'son-in-law', mawi 'girl', 

Ancient Greek xnaqqas 'son' can be explained by the matrilineal culture of the Atlantics. 
ren (1997b).? Of course, there are also loan words that are not 

can easily be interpreted stratal, like Atl. Pfad, Ruf und Ohr (1995c), Lat. 
grandis/grande, Basque (h)andi 'large' (1997a, 1998f), and those that refer to 
may be based on a special mediation (e.g. "wandering words"), such as 

Silver, Basque silhar etc., and iron (An. ísarn, Got. eisarn etc.), to Basque. 
izar 'star', izarniatu 'sparkle' (1995c). [155 


14.2.3. Loan toponyms 


Toponymy also fits into my theoretical outline. For Krahes 

Old European Hydronymy and furthermore for the Old European To- 

ponymy I have brought arguments that they are not Indo-European, 

but are Vasconian (1993b, 1994d, 1995c, 1998b). Of particular 

Of cultural and historical interest, I think the fact that a 

Basconian word for 'country road', which derives from Basque bide 'way, country road'. 
straBe', in the names of numerous European settlements 

which have a prominent street reference, e.g. Bédaxov, today 

Seebruck, on Lake Chiemsee, Bitburg in the Eifel, Bidache in the French 

Pyrenean Foreland (1998b). Here we get an insight into the pre- 

Indo-European culture of the Vascons, who apparently built country roads and 
Benstationen and named the latter accordingly, which 

one can certainly conclude that between the cultures of the Vascons 

and the Indo-Europeans of Europe there was no difference in rank, at least 

not in favour of the Indo-Europeans. Of course, regardless of the 

Interpretation of settlement names known that in Old Europe there were land roads 
For example, there were important trade routes. But their prehistoric 

To see this drawing preserved in settlement names was certainly 

surprising. 


The Atlantic place names are of a different nature. Here I initially had 
little hope, because according to the theory the Vascons were there before 
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and named everything of importance, while later Celts, Romans 

mer, Germanic tribes and other peoples came and the old names linguistically 
One would most likely expect names for localities that 

were unknown or not interesting to the Vascons as shepherds, the At- 
lanticians as navigators but on the contrary of great interest, so 

Names for maritime or sea-related objects such as islands, waterways 

Ben, landmarks on coasts and rivers flowing into the sea. And 

This seems to be the case. Coates (1988c) has used the name 

the Hebridean island of Uist and for the southern English waterway The 


Solent Semitic etymologies suggested." For the name of the Tay, 

of the most important river in Pictland — it flows into the sea — there is 
a Hamitic etymology: "A river name connects Western Europe with 

West Africa — the Tajo/Tejo corresponds to the Hausa tagus 'river', but also 
the Scottish Tay. The Tagonius, a tributary of the Tajo, today 

Tajuna" (Stumfohl 1989: 137). But also the Taw in southwest England near 
Barnstaple flows into the sea. For the Tajo, which flows into the Atlantic 
This also applies to the Tejo. Perhaps [125 that the West African 

tagus originally did not mean 'river' per se, but 'flowing into the sea'. 
dender Fluss', perhaps especially with the in all mentioned cases 

funnel mouth which is of interest to navigators."? 


Coates' comparison and interpretation of The Solent can be extended even further 
North, namely to Solund; Solund is the name of a 

mountainous island (in the plural: an island group) at the westernmost point 
Norway, a landmark of such importance that the sea between 

the islands north of Scotland in the west and Norway in the east in 

Middle Ages was named after her (Sólundarhaf, mare Solundicum) and that 

it still plays a role in navigation today." 


Finally, a new interpretation has also been found for the head Pit- in over 

300 Pictish settlement names. This is recorded up to the latest 

Time (e.g. Schmidt 1995 and Nicolaisen 1996b) from Celtic pet-, of which Middle 
lat. petia (terrae), 'a piece of land', explained - an explanation that leads to nothing 
because the Celtic pet words themselves require explanation. I 

explain the Celtic pet-words conversely as borrowings from the 

Pictish or another Atlantic language: The word is in Ha- 

Mito-Semitic well attested (1998b, with further details). In the 

briefly stated as well as in other interpretations of Pictish place names 
elements from Hamito-Semitic I see a confirmation of my 

a previously proposed theory (1997b) that Pictish was the last 

surviving — and the only one surviving into the Middle Ages — Atlantic 

language was." 
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14.2.4. Structural leaning influences 


The penetration of the vasconic 

vigesimal counting system — modern Basque counts on the twenty- 

sis — into Romanic, Celtic and Germanic; it developed in 

Old French, Insular Celtic and Danish (Vennemann iE a (di 

Chapter 17 of this volume). Once you have learned the numbering method, you stick to it, 
Even if one exceeds the figures of the superstrate speakers in substance, 

They are thought patterns from which the substrate speakers only 

difficult — and often not at all — to separate, as is also the case for the idioms 

tics and syntax (Pokorny 1927-30), but only to a lesser extent 

Measures of lexis and morphology. [127 


Furthermore, the transition of the three 
westernmost Indo-European language branches match the initial accent 


(1994d: here Chapter 6, Sections 7.6 and 8.4, with notes), where 
However, an initial accentuation of Basque in prehistoric 

Time is not as likely as the Vigesi- 

malitát. 


Conversely, the stratal asymmetry also fits the systematization 

and functionalization of verbal ablaut in Germanic, which has so far 

is unexplained. I suggest that the similarities with the Semitic 

schen Ablaut as an achievement of the Atlantic superstrate speakers of Germania 
becomes understandable, which is an apophonically overgeneralizing upper class 
Prügermanisch, which due to their prestige became part of the Proto-Germanic 
became standard (1995c: note 7; iE a (di Chapter 17 of this volume)). 


14.3. Anthropological clues 


My theoretical outline summarized here is compatible with the large- 
extensive genetic data from Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza. At Cavalli 

Sforza et al. (1994: 300) states that the Basque-Caucasian languages 

were the first in Europe, they already belonged to the late Palaeolithic period; 
the Caucasus is a likely retreat area. I can only 

add that the Pyrenees are certainly a Basque retreat 

are; for example, there is no doubt that South West France is still in the 
Roman times was Vasconian, namely in the sense that the Roman 

Language of Aquitaine Basque or a closely related dialect on 

an older language stage (Michelena 1954, Gorrochategui 1984, 

1987). Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza (1995: Chapter 6) design images 
the genetic landscape of Europe, which can easily be interpreted as 

that an ancient European population whose genetic characteristics 
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are most densely preserved in the present-day Basque Country and from there 
from the south-east, becoming increasingly smaller, 

urgent agrarian population was overlaid by a population 

tion, which I identified with the Indo-Europeans in 1988a.? This 

Genetic maps are based on clusters of genetic characteristics. 

But a single feature can produce the same picture as the 

Authors themselves write: 


The highest concentration of Rh- [Rhesus factor negative] is found among peo- 
ples of European origin. The average is about 10-15 percent; although at least 
one European population it is higher — the Basques — where it can reach the 30 
percent [125 marks. Rh- is rare among Africans, and absent among Asians and 
the Amerind. ... A Basque hematologist, Michel Angelo Etcheverry, had ob- 
served the high frequency of Rh- among the Basques, and had suggested that 

the Basques of today could be descendants of a proto-European people with a 
very high incidence of Rh- (perhaps even 100 percent), who inhabits Europe 


before the arrival of outside populations who were mainly or entirely Rh+. We 
now have other reasons to believe that this once revolutionary theory is in all 
likelyhood correct (Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza 1995: 108-109).!6 


Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza's attempt to 

to find a genetic trace of the megalithic people (Cavalli-Sforza and 
Cavalli-Sforza 1995: 126-129). This is explained in my view by the fact that 
that the Megalithic people, whom I equate with the Atlantic people, as 
seafaring colonizers were few in number and thus the genetic 

Landscape of Western and Northern Europe could not be sustained 

(Vennemann 1997b: here Chapter 11, Section 4). 


The theoretical outline summarized here also fits well 

with the small-scale mapping of the blood group structure of the registered 
Donors in Bavaria." This shows that south of the Danube the blood group 

Zero, north of the Danube blood group A predominates. Is this already 
noteworthy, the details of the map are a cause for astonishment: 

While blood group zero predominates south of the Danube, it decreases in 

the Alpine valleys again significantly; and north of the Danube, where 

While blood group A predominates, blood group zero is concentrated in 

the mountainous regions, e.g. the Rhón. In my opinion, this can only be interpreted as 
that blood group zero is that of the Bavarian native population, which 
Immigrants, who were always looking for the best land for farming, overshadowed 
and in typical refuge areas their genetic characteristics are most 

least mixed. — Zero is the dominant blood group of the 

Basque Country. 
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Finally, I would like to point out that the mythology of the Norse 

dens fits into the theory outlined. The Vanir component of the Germanic 

ian mythology proves to be Mediterranean in many respects; the 

The prevailing interpretation of the Vanir as fertility deities 

a more detailed [129 analysis (Vennemann 1997b). The 

recently deepened by Kurt Schier parallels between the Middle Eastern 

chen and the Germanic Baal triangles - Freyr - Freyja - Surtr and 

Baldr - Nanna - Hoór among the North Germans, Baal - Anat - Mot among the 
Phoenician Canaanites [Ugaritic Baal Cycle], also Osiris - 

Isis - Seth among the Egyptians - can hardly be, as Schier (1995) emphasizes, 
by assuming motif migrations or typological conversion 

However, they declare themselves within the framework of the 

Theory, namely as a preserved common heritage that comes from the north-west 
African homeland of the speakers of the Hamito-Semitic-Atlantic 

Languages on the one hand in the Middle East, on the other hand in the Far North 
was worn." 


So I think that not only linguistic evidence, for which I am committed, 
constantly feel, but also beyond that cultural-historical 
and even human genetic evidence to support the outlined origins 


homeland theory. Previous studies of the Urheimat- 

question the original homeland of the Indo-Europeans not least because of the semi- 
tic loanwords are placed far to the east; this is given, for example, by Shevoroshkin 
(1987: 227) as a justification for two of the current Eastern theories. 

This was of course due to the fact that the Semites in the oldest questionable 

were thought to be in the Middle East in the coming period. These Eastern theories 
become irrelevant if one ignores the contacts in question in the West 

as the theory explained here suggests for entirely independent reasons 

in fact provides for. 


14.4. The two departments of Indo-European Studies 


The work of most Indo-Europeanists is naturally aimed at the goal 

aims to describe the characteristics of the Indo-European languages through their 
belonging to the Indo-European language family. This premise 

[139 was and is accompanied by great successes. But the 

the scope of Indo-European studies thereby, in my opinion, 

not. Because this only explains what the Indo- 

Germanic languages. What is not explained is what I consider to be equally important: 
seems: the special, the different. Because we do not know 

not just one, but several and indeed very different — and 

Although already in prehistoric times it was assumed that the 
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— Indo-European languages. Explaining this difference is 
also falls within the scope of Indo-European studies; it is their other 
Half. 


This difference can be very large. For example, 

Germanic, which I am particularly interested in because of my profession, 
at all levels significantly from what has emerged as a result of the 
Efforts by Indo-Europeanists to find a common language 

To name just one point of divergence: 


1. in syntax, the early emerging distinction between the positions 
formation of the finite element depending on the sentence mode; 


2. in morphology, the systematization and functionalization of the 
verbal ablaut; 


3. in phonology, the transition to consistent first syllable accent 
cent that the Germanic language had within the prehistoric Indo- 
germania exclusively with the Italic and the Celtic 

shares; 


4. in the appellative lexicon, the partly common Germanic, partly only 


individual language verifiable adoption of foreign vocabulary, which 

According to popular opinion, it accounts for one third of the total vocabulary 
(cf. the quotes in Vennemann 1984a), according to other, isolated 

view does not exist at all (Neumann 1971), according to my own 

Experience with Germanic etymology, however, more than the 

half (1995c: note 204); 


5. in the toponymic lexicon, the equally significant portions are not 
from the Indo-European interpretable names, whereby here too the 
Opinions on the size of this share vary widely. 


Certainly, Indo-European studies have also dealt with the non-Indo-European 
features of the Indo-European languages, but not at all with 

the same intensity as with the clearly Indo-European ones. 

also that the study of non-Indo-European features is considered to be of little 
[131 seems to be considered honorable. One speaks, not infrequently disparagingly, of the 
"Substrate theory", and if I hear it correctly, the use of 

The term "theory" in this context means 'only a 

Theory' — as if everything in the empirical sciences was not just a 

theory and as if the stratal influence of all 

Languages have become the hard-hitting results of language contact research. 
heard. 


Especially in the West Indo-European languages, where the 
non-Indo-European contact languages (in contrast to the Dra- 
wida languages as contact languages of Indian) cannot be easily 
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can be recognized by a serious effort of Indo-European studies 

to develop the pre-Indo-European substrates and other 

pre-Indo-European contact languages. I mean, 

that the other department of Indo-European studies, in whose scope this pro- 
problems deserve the same effort of the Indo-Europeanists as 

the first, which was already much more developed. 


14.5. Appendix: Additional etymologies 


In this appendix I would like to add some etymologies mentioned above 
which, in contrast to the etymologies for the 

other words have not yet been published. The abbreviations are as follows: 
to be resolved in this way (cf. Orel/Stolbova 1995: xxix-xxxi): 


Amh: Amharic, Ang: Angas, Arab: Arabic, Bks: Bokkos, CCh; Central 
Chadic, Gz: Geez, Gur: Gurage, Hs: Hausa, Hss: Harsusi, Mhr: Mehri, 
Sem: Semitic, Shh: Sheri, Tgr: Tigre, Tgy: Tigray, WCh: West Chadic. 


14.5.1. Hoof 


This word is found in Germanic, Russian and Old Indian 

(cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Huf). Nevertheless, it seems 

of a loanword, because of the phonetic inaccuracies to which 
as noted in Kluge/Seebold: 


(a) Ahd. huof, as. ae. afr. court, on. hofr 
(b) Russian kopyto 'hoof 
(c) Ai. faphá- m. 'hoof, claw' 


Why does the Germanic and only the Germanic have a stretch level? Why 
Does Russian behave like a Kentum language here? Why does the 

Old Indian an Aspirata? — In Orel/Stolbova (1995) the entry 

trag No. 2066 *gof- 'hoof': 


Sem xhupp- 'hoof': Arab huff-, Hss bef-, Mhr bef-, Shh haf-. 
WCh xqwaf- 'hoof': Hs kwafa, Ang kwep. 


The Indo-European hoof words are probably borrowings 

of the Atlantic, which belongs to the Hamito-Semitic examples cited 

Word, about whose exact form or forms nothing more is known 

[132 is known. Since it can be assumed that not only the Atlanticists, but 
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also Vascons as shepherds and the Indo-Europeans as farmers with hoofed animals 
animals, it may have originally been a 
special use, e.g. the hooves of certain large animals. 


14.5.2. Apple 


I have discussed the etymological problem of the word apple in connection with 
in connection with the discussion of the traditional Semitic etymology of 
Autumn word expressed as follows (Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 

Section 7.14): 


This is obviously a term for the fruit harvest. The fruit 

cultivation was not a speciality of the ancient farmers. If one assumes that 
Fruit growing was a speciality of the Atlantics (of course, one remembers 

to the Apple of the Hesperides), then it becomes plausible that the western Indo- 


Germanic peoples with fruit cultivation also the terminology of fruit cultivation from the 
Atlanticists have taken over. 


This is followed by a longer note about the unexplained, only 

West Indo-European and phonologically and morphologically irregular 
Dige, thus suspected as a loanword, apple word (cf. 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv). Hans Kuhn says of this in the Reallexikon 
1968: sv Apfel, 8 1: 


The name of the apple is attributed to the important prehistoric language layer. 

ren, to which we owe many words with old a at the beginning, including other 

other tree and tree fruit names such as maple, oak and aspen. ... The word 

(germ. apl-/apal-) is identical or closely related to ir. abhall, lit. oboulas 

and akslav. abluko, and also the ON Abella in Campania will be included, 

especially since this city is attested as malifera, 'apple-bearing'. It is common German. 
and in all branches from early on. Since its forms are derived from the German. 

sound shift (p instead of b), the apple must have belonged to the Germanic tribes of 
have been known since ancient times. 


This is followed by the following passage (Vennemann 1995c: note 163), 
which I consider suitable as an introduction to my proposal here 
appears: 


The sound of the word initially suggests a Vascon loanword; 
because even in historical Basque more than a sixth of all words begin 
with a (Vennemann 1994d: 255-256). But this alone also makes an Atlantic 
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Basque origin cannot be ruled out. In Basque there is no trace of the 

apple word; the common Basque word for 'apple' is sagar (de Azkue), the 
Löpelmann (1968: sv sagarr) relates to classical Arabic sagar 'tree, shrub'. 
Semitists would have to determine whether reflexes of this word can be found in the Afro-/ 
languages. The fact that the apple word, in contrast to the 

naming of other fruits is not borrowed from Latin, 

to the assumption that in Europe north of the Alps even before the Romanic 
grafted apples were grown (cf. Pfeifer (1989: sv Apfel]). In fact, 

Apples are native to Scandinavia, England, Germany, France, the 

Switzerland, Austria, Italy and Bosnia archaeologically for the Neolithic 

proven (M. Hopf in Reallexikon 1968: sv Apfel, 8 4), [133 including 

also cultivated apples in the Neolithic pile dwellings of Robenhausen and Bodman; 
'The Romans found ready-made, good cultivated apples north of the Alps, 

but brought with them the art of grafting and budding' 


(8 5). 


The apple word, as can be seen in the above Kuhn quotation, only 

in Germanic, Celtic, Baltic and Slavic, as well as in 

Name of an Oscan city in Campania, Abella malifera (Virgil, 

Aeneid VII, 740).? This, plus the a-vocalism and the root structure, 
indicate a loanword."! 


Meanwhile, I believe that the apple word has an Atlantic origin. 
I always had only - like all the other Ety- 

mologists also - in the nearest Semitic languages (Akkadian, 
Hebrew, Arabic) and found nothing useful. 

Orel/Stolbova (1995) now contains entry no. 8 x'abol- 'genitals': 


Sem x'"abal- 'genitals'!, 'body'2: Gz ?aball, Tgr habal!, Tgy abal?, 
Amh abal! ?, Gur abal! 2. 


WCh xbwal- « xHVbwal- 'penis': Bks bwel. 


CCh *bwal- 'penis': Bata bolle. 


Phonetically, the reconstructed Hamito-Semitic *'abol- as a loan- 

template for the West Indo-European apple word nothing to be desired 

rig. But also about the stated main meaning 'genitals' 

you don't have to be unhappy. The transfer from the plant- 

chen into the body part domain appears to be a natural metaphor. It 

Conversely, the basic meaning may be derived from the written languages mentioned 
"In addition, the Semites, when they settled in the 

Mediterranean region to the east and deeper into Africa, 

no more apples or only found completely different types of apples, so that 
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the once metaphorical use of the word to the only possible, i.e. 
a new basic meaning. 


Incidentally, the development in Chadian — syncope of the first 

syllable — to think. If one assumes a corresponding development in the Atlantic 
tic, with subsequent borrowing of this form into the West Indies 

Dogermanic, we get: x'abol- > bol- 3 , West Indo-European * bol-. This 

could be found in [134 Latin (there x b- > xb- > xph. > xtph. > +o- >f-) and in 
Germanic (there xb- preserved, written (b-))? as follows- 

testifies to: 


lat. follis 'bellows, air ball, air cushion' 
germ. *ballum- m. 'ball': ahd. bal, an. bollr 'ball', ae. bealluc 'Hode'" 


In this case, curiously, we would have the same result in English ball. 
development of the original apple word in modern times 

experience — whereby we still have to investigate whether the apple significance 
tion or the ball meaning is the original one. 


The editor kindly reminds me of an attempt by 

Hermann Berger, to explain the apple word from BuruSaski (1956: 

26-33). In fact, Berger wants to use both Indo-European xabal and Greek xabal. 
ulÀov, Lat. mälum (also Turkish elma) with Bur. balt < *(a-)malt < x(a-)mant 
in etymological connection. Also included is Basque. 

mandaka. Karl Horst Schmidt corrects that one can "hardly 

claim that the Buru$aski source for the words 

Cultivated plants[names]. The source can be at most the 

language family, of which BuruSaski would be considered a branch" 

(1961: 174). Despite Schmidt's friendly, cautious assessment, Ber- 

ger's suggestion is considered to be a mistake. Bask. mandaka (a very bitter apple 
art) was recorded by de Azkue in 1984 for only one municipality; there is no 
original apple word, but belongs, as well as mandaburu (a 

Apple type, literally ,,mule head'), from Basque mando 'mule'. It is true 
also phonetically not to Bur. *(a-)mant, because the pre-Basque 

had no /m/ (cf. Trask 1997: 132-135). The connection of the recon- 

structured etymons with the Basque fails phonetically and semantically. 
Finally, according to Schmidt, the "language family to be reconstructed" 

with western branches as a possible source of the West Indo-European 

apple word is not recognizable; in particular, Basque is not considered to be 
related to the BuruSaski (cf. Trask 1997: 404-408). [135 
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Notes 


First published in 1998 in: Wolfgang Meid (ed.), Language and Culture 

of the Indo-Europeans: Proceedings of the X. Conference of the Indo-European 
Society, Innsbruck, 22-28 September 1996, 119-138. Innsbruck: Uni- 

versity Innsbruck. The new publication was accompanied by a summary 
enclosed. 


Schmidt (1990: 189-191, 195-196) accepts the thesis that the un- 

Indo-European structural features of the Insular Celtic language are due to substrate infl 
but sees considerable difficulties in identifying 

cation of such substrates. ME has also identified this substrate 

to be considered certain. Indo-European studies have developed in the 18th and 19th centur 
shown that the substance of the Insular Celtic is genetically related to the Indo- 
Germanic language family and can only be assigned to this language family. In the 20th cer 
Pokorny has shown that the Insular Celtic language is based on the 


Hamito-Semitic language family, and Gensler that it is 

typologically among all known languages in the world only the Hamito-Semi- 
tic language family, whereby he [Morris Jones' and]Pokorny's 

language contact theory explanation of this formal agreement as 

the most plausible by far. If there is any empirical evidence 

sciences, both theses — the substantive 

based kinship thesis and the form-based substrate thesis - in the same 
chemically considered proven. 


The view expressed at about the same time by Renfrew (1987) that this 
Farmers had come from even further away and as such also 

to Asia, I think is partly unnecessary (also cultural technology 

nics can spread, as Renfrew himself has seen on other occasions. 
ten), partly wrong (the Indo-European expansions to the south 

and East were military, not agrarian in nature). 


This view is at least consistent with a professional Semitological 
ian view of the origin of the Semites, because for them no 

not only the Middle East, but also North Africa is suspected, and 
an important Semitist, Wolfram von Soden (1985: 16), 

Northwest Africa was assumed to be their original homeland. 


Quoted from Cannon 1990: 245, since an original publication by the 
is not available in Munich libraries. 


There are also Atlantic loanwords that are neutral in this respect: 

Puppy, crab (from which cancer is derived), eagle (which also belongs to the Vasconi- 
schen, cf. Basque arrano 'eagle'). Crab, Hebrew 

"agráb, northern Arabic xaqrabun etc., is used in the context of my theory 
understandable, as they represent the Atlantic-Indo-European contacts in the North 
and Baltic Sea region. The eagle probably had a cultural 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


played a special role; the fundamental borrowability of the concept of 
Eagle from a superstrate language shows us English eagle, a medieval 
French loanword. 


With palatal infiltration of the velar as in the Ubian sound law 
(cf. Vennemann 1993a). 


For oak and aspen see also the quote from Kuhn in the appendix. 


Usually, the Basque words compared are considered as loanwords 
from Indo-European languages, but this is for different reasons. 
reasons unlikely. In the case of Bask. altz, Hubschmid (1965: 
81), the word is of "Celtic or otherwise Indo-European origin", 
which seems pretty vague to me. 


The clan is also suspected of being a loanword by Hamp (1990: 297-298), 
if I understand him correctly. 


That the assumption of naming a settlement with a word for 

'Straf&e' can make sense in principle, as shown by Straß in Bavaria and Street in 
Somerset/England, and the approximately 20 Stratton in England, all of which 
Roman roads lie. 


A summary and interpretation can be found in Venne- 
mann 1995c: here chapter 7, sections 5.1 and 5.2. 


I am basing my argument here on a more comprehensive study that is yet to be published. 
processing of my Aberdeen presentation, which is in the files according to the regulation: 
unfortunately had to be shortened to four pages (1998b). 


Here too, I rely on the argument mentioned in the previous footnote 
I thank Eli Johanne Ellingsve (University of Bergen) for the 
Reference to Solund and valuable sampling sites. 


This means that French piece, English piece, which comes from Middle Latin petia 
(terrae) 'a piece of land', a non-airborne 

ing etymology, namely as an Atlantic loanword mediated by Celtic sources. 

At that time, however, I had not yet considered the previous population as Vasconian 
identified; I first made this suggestion in 1993b. - If 

Furthermore, the Iberians, the Tartessians and other pre-Roman, non- 

Vascon peoples of the Iberian Peninsula as North African, 

for example, Hamito-Semitic invaders in a former Vasconian semi- 

island, the cards at Cavalli-Sforza and Cavalli-Sforza 

(1995: Chapter 6, 234-235) understandable. 


A very descriptive map of this finding, based on the work of 
Luigi Luca Cavalli-Sforza, can be found in National Geographic 186, 


no. 3 (September 1994). It shows the highest concentration (more than 25%) 
Rh- in the Basque Country, the second highest (20 to 25%) in a large, 
Basque Country, which roughly corresponds to Krahe's Old European 

ical hydronymy is coextensive, and even smaller percentages outside 

half of this area. This result is consistent with my interpretation of the 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
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Old European hydronymy as Vasconic (Vennemann 1994d: note. 
91). 


I am referring to a map that Dr. Michael Heim from the Baye- 

television due to the blood group data counting millions 

of the blood bank collection point in Nuremberg. Here, 

all canned goods not only according to biological and genetic properties, 

but also according to the municipality of origin, so that in the cadastral 

In case of an emergency, the appropriate canned goods will be sent to the disaster site. 
that can. 


Motz (1996) also emphasizes that the Vanians have recently been viewed too one-sidedly as 
fertility deities. There is agreement 

between their results and mine is that the 

Vanir, like the Aesir, are families of gods with a broad 

functional spectrum, and also in the fact that the Aesir are more focused on the 
Agriculture, the Vanir are more focused on shipping. E.g. 

she says (1996: 9): "The two groups hold many qualities in common. One 

may note, however, that the ZEsir have a strong leaning towards agricultural 
concerns and creative action and the Vanir an affinity with travel of the sea, 
with wealth, and with royal rule." She herself suggests that this undertaking 
differences within Germania, namely in dependence 

of invasion routes — overland to Denmark, by ship to Sweden, 

and Norway - and of existing substrates (1996: 123-127). 

In fact, their characterizations of the god families 

equally lasting my interpretation, namely the interpretation of the Aesir as gods 
of the agrarian Indo-Europeans and the interpretation of the Vanir as gods of 
seafaring Atlanticists. Motz mentions correspondences with religions of the 
Middle East only cursorily; thereby she fails to notice that the predominance 

of these correspondences clearly lies on the side of the Vanir. 


If one also takes this difference between the god families into account, the 
Interpretation of the Vanir as representatives of the ancient Semitic religion 
upper hand. 


It is not the case that the determination of the Indo-European features of the 

Individual languages The task of Indo-European studies would be to study the non-Indo-Eurc 
manic traits task of individual language philologies. Science 

nomic systematics includes the clarification of the entire prehistoric 

Relationship between the Indo-European languages in the 

The area of responsibility of Indo-European studies, and this necessarily includes 

both what connects and what separates. 


A compilation of the documented forms for the West Indo-European 

Apple word and the corresponding apple tree word are given by Gamkrelidze (1986: 
91-92). A compilation of the literature can be found in Kluge/Seebold 

(1995: sv Apfel). 
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21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


The apple word is also suspected of being a loanword by Hamp (1990: 296). 


The fundamental possibility of such a taboo is shown by the English 

sche, where because of a corresponding metaphor the plural balls can only be 
Caution can be used. For American English, see Morris 

(1976: sv ball): "7. Plural. Vulgar. The testicles." The same applies to the 
British English Macdonald 1973: sv 


My understanding of the Indo-European sound correspondences is in Ven- 
nemann 1984b. At this point it does what is desired. For 

The apple word itself can be obtained using Brugmann's Re- 
construction is the more direct equivalent. 


Cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Ball. Cf. also Mhd. bolle 'round body, 

Knospe', nhd. Bollen, which are referred to as Ball by Kluge/Seebold. Also 
One will not want to separate the phallus and related things from this; cf. 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv and Vennemann iE a: Chapter 17, section 

section 1.4.2.1. 


15. Pre-Indo-European toponyms in Central 


and Western Europe: Bid-/Bed- and Pit- 
names ' 


Abstract 


Bid-/Bed- (as in Gm. Bitburg, Engl. Bedford) is frequent in European settlement 

names. Pit- (as in Pitbladdo, Pitlochry) is even more frequent but is limited to an 
area of Northern Scotland, the former Pictland. The structures these two names 
elements enter into are quite different: In Bid-/Bed-X names, Bid-/Bed- is the spe- 
cifier and X is the head (or generic), in Pit-X names, Pit- is head (generic) and X is 
specifier. Both name elements lack plausible Indo-European etymologies. 


The geographic and the structural differences suggest that Bid-/Bed- and Pit- 
have different sources. The Bid/Bed names are usually found near, or rather, on 
old and important roads. Bid-/Bed- is therefore assumed to derive from the same 
Vasconic etymon as Bq. bide 'road'. The fact that in, and close to, the Basque 
country settlement names such as Bidache have been so explained lends support to 
this interpretation. 


Pit- in Pit- names is seen by specialists as a Pictish word meaning 'a parcel of 
land or farmland' and to have had "some fiscal and administrative meaning, now 
lost, within the Pictish kingdom". It is interpreted here as an Atlantic loan-word 
having close relatives in several Hamito-Semitic languages, eg Akkad. pittu 'ad- 
ministrative district', while Gael. cuid 'portion', Welsh peth 'thing', Bret. pez 
'piece', and Gaul. «petia are explained as loan-words from Pictish, and Vulgar Lat. 
petia (terrae) 'a parcel (of land)' — whence Fr. piece and thus Engl. piece — as a 
loan-word from Gaulish. 


These interpretations fit into the theory that the Old European languages were 
Vasconic, ie related to Basque, and the Atlantic languages were closely related to 
Semitic. 


Objectives 


In this much abbreviated version of my contribution to the XIXth Interna- 
tional Congress of Onomastic Sciences I would like to present etymologies 
for two groups of toponyms, the Bid-/Bed- names which are wide-spread in 

Europe and the Pit- names which are essentially limited to northern Scot- 
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country. They are offered in support of my theory of the linguistic prehistory 
of Europe. 'According to this theory Europe north of the Alps was, after 

the last ice-age, first taken possession of by herdsmen speaking Vasconic 
languages, ie languages related to Basque. Later the Atlantic seaboard 

from the Iberian Peninsula to Scandinavia was colonized by seafarers 


speaking Atlantic languages, ie languages related to Hamito-Semitic, in- 
deed most closely to Semitic itself. Finally, most of Europe was taken over 
by peoples speaking Indo-European languages. Pre-languages, i.e. langua- 

ges superseded by new languages brought into a territory, survive longest 

in typical retreat areas. This also holds for the two pre-Indo-European lan- 
Guage families: the last Vasconic language, Basque, is still spoken in the 
Pyrenees, and the last Atlantic language, Pictish, survived until about the 
10th century in northern Scotland." 


15.1. Bid/Bed names 


The very numerous settlement names with Bid- or Bed- in the territory of 
the Old European toponymy has no plausible explanation, except for 

names of settlements very close to the Basque country where they are ex- 
plained with Bq. bide 'road', eg Bidache (Pyrenées Atlantiques) I will 
show for some of the others that they have a special relationship to roads. 


a) BéSaxov (2nd c., 11th c. copy) and Bedaio (3rd c., 7th/8th c. copy), 
two ancient names of Seebruck (Upper Bavaria, at the place where the Altz 
river leaves Lake Chiemsee), in antique a road station. 


b) Bitburg (city in the western part of the Eifel mountains, Rhineland- 
Palatia, a. 715 Bedense castrum, 893 Bideburhc, 1030 Bidburgh, reflecting 
Celto-Lat. 3rd c. Bede), a Celtic road settlement expanded by the Romans, 
at the military road Metz-Trier-Cologne, in the 3rd c. a novel continued." 


c) Betzdorf (city on the Sieg river, Rhineland-Palatia, a. 1382 Berstorff), 
originally at a ford through a brook on the medieval trunk-road from Siegen 
via Hachenburg to the Rhine (Berger: sv). [360 


d) Peiting (Upper Bavaria, c. 1063 Pitengouua, 1096-1133 Bitingouue, 

Berger: sv). A glance at the map shows that Peiting is important because 

of its geographical position at the intersection of several roads, with a cross- 
sing over the Lech river from where one road continues to Kempten (Cam- 
bodunum). 


e) Bidingen (village in Bavarian Swabia, a. 1145-80 Bidigin, 13th c. 


Bidign, Bidingen, PidingenY,, situated on the intersection of two roads one 
of which is the only one to cross an adjacent hill-range.' 
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f) Bedford (Bedfordshire, a. 880, 918 Bedanford, c. 1000 Bydanford, 
DB [1086] Bedeford)* Approximately ten roads meet here; it is far away 
wide the only place where one can cross the Great Ouse.” 


g) Bideford (Devonshire, DB Bedeford, Bediforda, a. 1202 Bediford, 


1232 Budiford, cf. Ekwall: sv), on an important intersection, is the first 
place up the Torridge where roads can cross the river. 


h) Bedhampton (Hampshire, DB Betametona, a. 1167 Bethametona, 

1249 Bedhampton, cf. Ekwall: sv). Near Bedhampton the Roman road 

from Winchester to Chichester meets the coastal road from Southampton to 
Chichester. 


Note that the Bid-/Bed- names above have several different heads, or 
generics. The -ak- in (a) Bédakon may be Celtic; the -ing- in (e) Biden is 
perhaps Germanic; the -burg in (b) Bitburg is German; the -ford in (f) 
Bedford is English. This, however, tells us nothing about the specifier, Bid- 
or Bed-. This element is likely to be, or to be part of, the original name, 
which I consider to be based on a Vasconic word reflected in Bq. bide 

'road'. 


15.2. Pit names 


The second group of names for whose shared part I would like to propose a 
new etymology are the 323 or more settlement names containing Pit-, 


Pitbladdo, Pitsligo, Pittendreich, Pitlochry, Pittenweem, etc." 


which occur almost exclusively in Pictland and whose Pit- element is ex- 
plained as follows: 


The word was earlier pett; it meant a parcel of land or farmland ...; and it is a P 
Celtic word, related to Welsh peth, 'thing', Breton pez, 'piece', Gaulish *petia 
(whence French piéce [and therefore Engl. piecel), and more distantly to Gaelic 
cuid, *portion'. The Gaulish word, borrowed into Vulgar Latin in France, oc- 

curs in Latin documents in the phrase petia terrae, 'a parcel of land', exactly 

the sense of our pett.!! [361 


The frequency of pit names, their near-limitation to the historical Pictland, 
the exclusive occurrence of pit- in the head position", and the occurrence 

of Gaelic-looking specifiers in Pit- names together suggest that these 

names reflect a round of head renewal which began in Pictish times and 
continued after the Scottish take-over of Pictland. This in turn suggests that 
pit- is a Pictish appellative with a meaning appropriate for such head modi- 
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fication. We may conclude that the continuation of Pit-name-giving even 


after the end of Pictish independence in 843 reflects a period of Pictish 
Gaelic bilingualism in Pictland. 


Since the Celtic pet- word is not of Indo-European origin, it must be a 
loan word. I suggest that it was borrowed from Pictish or another Atlantic 
language. Orel/Stolbova" reconstruct Proto-Hamito-Semitic *fit- 'land', 
Semitic *pitt- 'area, region' (Akkadian pittu), Central Chadic *fit- 'earth' 
(Musgum futi, fate, feti); von Soden glosses Akkad. pittu "roughly 'area' 
'administrative area' ... 'area of responsibility'," ie 'region ... ad- 
ministrative district ... area of responsibility'. This meaning should be 
compared with the statement that Pit- names 'no doubt also had some fiscal 
and administrative meaning, now lost, within the Pictish kingdom.' Eh- 
ret reconstructs Proto-Afrasian xg"id-/:xg"ad- 'land' (Cushitic *gud- 
‘land, country', Chadic *g"id-/xg"ud- 'place', Omotic *gad- 'earth'). A 
by-product of this comparison is the identification of Vulgar Lat. petia 
(terrae), Fr. piéce, Engl. piece as ultimately an Atlantic loan-word, trans- 
mitted through Celtic. 


Toponymic research has identified a good number of further names 

elements that are either Pictish, Cumbric, or Pictish and Cumbric (cf. Ni- 
Colaisen 1976, ch. 8, 1996a, with references). If my theory is correct, these 
too should eventually be revealed to be Atlantic survivals. Nicolaisen 
(1996b: 1410-1411) writes: 


Material finds ascribable to the Picts have been discovered far beyond the area 
in which Celtic-Pictish place names occur in abundance. Iceland names like 
Lewis, Uist, Skye, Arran, Islay, Yell, and Unst, may belong to this early non- 
Indo-European stratum for which no linguistic affinities have been identified so 
far. 


Since Uist has already been identified as an Atlantic name", the expecta- 
tion should be that the same will be possible for the other names. 


Conclusion 


Two groups of settlement names have been discussed in this article which 
might at first glance appear similar and amenable to identical analyses: 
Bid-X (also Bed-X) names and Pit-X names. A second glance makes it ob- 
vious [362 that the phonetic similarity is without consequence, because all 
other relevant properties of the two sorts of name do not agree. First, the 
Geographical distribution is such that the bid names are wide-spread in 
Europe, whereas the Pit names belong entirely to northern Scotland. 
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Second, the phonetic similarity of Bid- and Pit- is not matched by semantic 


or structural correspondences. Semantically, the common denominator of 
Bid-/Bed- in all Bid-X names analyzed here is a reference to roads, whereas 
the meaning of Pit- in the Pit- names has been determined as 'piece of 
land', recently refined as containing a fiscal and administrative component. 
Structurally, Bid-X names are prespecifying (head-last) compounds, 

whereas Pit-X names are postspecifying (head-first) compounds. This 
structural difference is especially important because it permits an inference 
about the origin of bid- and pit- in the two groups, respectively. Since the 
head X in Bid-X names varies in space and time, thus betraying head re- 
newal in the respective language, the conclusion must be that bid belongs 

to a pre-language of all languages in which Bid-X names are attested. By 
contrast, the frequency of Pit-X names and their virtual limitation to Pict- 
land reveal a late round of head renewal in Pictland and thus suggest a na- 
tive Pictish origin of pit-. 


The quality of the phonetic and semantic fit between toponymic bid- 
and Basque bide 'road' on the one hand and between toponymic pit- and 


Semitic (Akkadian) pittu '... administrative district ...' on the other supports 
my theory of pre-Indo-European Europe. 


Notes 


t First published 1998 in: Wilhelm FH Nicolaisen (ed.), Proceedings of the 
XIXth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences, Aberdeen, August 

4-11, 1996, 359-363. Aberdeen: University of Aberdeen. An abstract has 
been added. 

1. The theory is developed in the following articles: Vennemann 1993b, 
1994b, 1994d, 1995c. 

For Pictish see Vennemann 1997b. 

Cf. Dauzat 1978: sv 

Cf. v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv Seebruck. 

Cf. Berger 1993: sv Berger states that the name is probably pre-Celtic and 
so far unexplained. 


6. Cf. Dertsch 1953: sv 


7. The etymology is further developed and supported by Andrea Appelt 
(Bohm) (1995). 


8. Cf. Ekwall [1960] 1991: sv 


"run 
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9, Three kilometers west of Bedford, on the most important of the roads, the 
one to Northampton, there is Biddenham (DB Bide(n)ham, a. 1198 Bede- 
ham, 1247 Budeham, 1254 Bydenham, cf. Ekwall [1960] 1991: sv). 


10. Cf. the list, map, and analysis in Nicolaisen 1996a: 6-15. 


11. Cf. Jackson 1980: 129-160 and Appendices I (161-166) and II (173-175), 
147-148; further Nicolaisen [1976] 1989: 151-153, Nicolaisen 1996a: 6-7, 
Nicolaisen 1996b: II. 1409-1413, p. 1410. 


12. Semitic and Insular Celtic are families of postspecifying (head-first) lan- 
guages. Since Pictish was in my view related to Semitic, postspecification is 
the initial assumption (null-hypothesis) also for Pictish. 


13. Orel and Stolbova 1995: no. 809. 

14. Wolfram von Soden 1965-: sv 

15. Nicolaisen (1996a: 10), referring to Taylor 1995 [non vidil. 
16. Ehret 1995: no. 296. 


17. Cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, section 5.2, following Coates 1988b. 


16. Remarks on some British place names' 


Name is sound and significance.' 


Abstract 


While certain place-names in the British Isles were undoubtedly coined during the 
last three thousand years and may therefore, in principle, be traced to the Celtic, 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Norman French, and Norse languages spoken there during 

this span of time, it is equally clear that a great many, perhaps even more names 
were given in the four or more millennia before the first Indo-Europeans set foot 
on the Isles. Many of the toponyms for which no plausible etymologies have been 
found, plus quite a few of those which were misinterpreted by folk etymology 
either by the inhabitants or by toponomasts, must therefore be assumed to date 
from those earlier millennia and therefore to be non-Indo-European. It is discussed 
that those earliest names were given by speakers of Old European and Atlantic 
languages, where these languages were related to Basque and to Semitic, respec- 
tively. 


Ancient names are often integrated into a new language by head renewal, the 
replacement or addition of a constructional head, where the expression is supplied 
productive in the language, while the old toponym adopts the grammatical role of 
specifier to the new head. The position of the new head is indicative of the con- 
structure type of the language. The German hydronym Chiemsee, for instance, 

points to the prespecifying (head-final) Old High German syntactic construction, 
while the Modern English integration of the name as Lake Chiemsee reflects a 
postspecifying (head-initial) construction type. As the last example shows, the new 
head sometimes expresses meaning components of, or even the same meaning as, 

the original name, although in a different language. 


As an example of this, the settlement name Arundel is discussed at some length. 

It is interpreted as an original Vasconic name *Arana "The Valley' (cf. Bq. aran 
'valley'), integrated into Anglo-Saxon with a new head -del(l) originally meaning 
the same thing. The English name is thus equivalent to that of the Val d'Aran val- 
ley in the Pyrenees, although expressed in a different construction type. 


Other names interpreted as Vasconic in origin are that of the Thames, viz. 
*Tam-is-a, cf. Bq. iz- '(body of) water', and certain names formed with Bid-/Bed- 
(Bq. bide 'road') plus a new head, eg Bedford. 
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As an example of an Atlantic name, that of the Scilly Islands (ca. 400 

Sylinancim, ca. 1120 Sully, 1186 Sullia), "a pre-English name of doubtful ety- 
mology", is, in harmony with the older etymology of The Solent between the coast 

of England and the Isle of Wight, derived from the Semitic root s-/-^- 'rock, cliff', 
more specifically, with Pliny's Silumnus, Silimnus, from the Semitic plural +*xsl-°-m 
(xSul im) 'rocks, cliffs' — a fitting designation for those rocky islands. 


Other Atlantic names discussed are that of the Tay (in Pictland) and that of the 
Taw (in England), the Pit-names of Pictland, that of the Hebrides (Ptolemy's 
Aiboüdai) and finally a possible earlier name of the Shetland Islands (Aemodae). 


16.1. Background assumptions? 


During the last few years I have developed a theory of the linguistic pre- 
history of Europe according to which Europe north of the Alps was, after 
the last ice-age, the beginning about ten thousand years ago, first taken 
possession of by people spreading north from the warmest region of the 
area, Southern France, and speaking "Old European" languages, which I 
assume to have been Vasconic languages, ie languages related to Basque? 
From about the beginning of the 5th millennium onward, the European 
Atlantic seabord, from the Iberian Peninsula to Scandinavia, was colonized 
by seafarers speaking "Atlantic" languages, which I consider to have been 
Hamito-Semitic languages and indeed Semitidic languages, namely lan- 
guages most closely related to Semitic. Finally, beginning in the middle of 
the sixth millennium, most of Europe north of the Alps was gradually taken 


over by peoples practicing agriculture who spoke Indo-European lan- 
guages.' 


Pre-languages, i.e. languages superseded by new languages brought into 

a territory that survives longest in typical retreat areas. This also holds for the 
two pre-Indo-European language families identified in this theory: The last 

Old European language, Basque, is still spoken in the Pyrenees, and the last 
Atlantic language, Pictish, survived until the 10th century in northern 

Scotland. 


If this theory of the languages of prehistoric Europe is correct, we 
should be able to find reflexes of the postulated languages in ancient or 
surviving toponyms. This does indeed appear to be the case. As a matter of 
fact, the entire idea of a once Vasconic Europe was inspired by the 
re-interpretation of Krahe's seemingly Indo-European "Old European hy- 
dronymy" (Krahe 1964) as Vasconic (Vennemann 1994d). 


Unfortunately I cannot in the space available repeat the evidence sup- 
porting my suggestion that the primordial, that is to say: the post-glaciation 
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languages of most of Europe were Vasconic. Rather I have to refer that 
reader to the places where it is published.' Some examples will follow in 
section 16.3. However, I would like to mention one very general advantage 
this theory offers for the toponomastics of the British Isles. 


Those who assume the Old European hydronymy to be early Indo-Euro 

pean or even Proto-Indo-European and thus older than the formation of 

Celtic as a separate Indo-European branch (cf. most recently Schmid 1995, 
with references, including Nicolaisen's work on the British Isles), have to 
assume, as Nicolaisen (1976: 191) explicitly does, pre-Celtic Indo-Euro- 

Pean invasions into Britain in [26 order to account for the river names of the 
Isles as "Old European" in this sense. But for such invasions there exists no 
independent evidence. By contrast, in my more conservative theory which 
interprets Old European, and thus these same river names, as Vasconic 

rather than Indo-European, it follows that they simply belong to the original 
post-glaciation inhabitants of the Isles, and that the Celts may remain the 
first Indo-European to set foot there. 


Since the Vascons were the first to take possession of the land, naming 
everything of importance to ourselves, we cannot expect to find very 

many Atlantic names betray their Semitidic background. Furthermore, 

many names have been changed in time as languages changed and shifted, 

while new names were added and blended into the existing nomenclature. 

So the Atlantic material is bound to be sparse. It is sparse now because 
there hasn't been much searching yet. But it is also likely to remain sparse. 
Yet the search need not be hopeless. There was probably one type of object 
left for original naming by the Atlantic peoples: maritime objects, of little 
interest to the Vascons who probably were herdsmen and perhaps primitive 


farmers, but of supreme importance to navigators, eg coastal landmarks, 
estuaries, and islands, also perhaps new settlements founded for their maritime 
time significance, such as harbor towns and sea fortresses. Where the At 

Lantic languages persisted, we may also expect to encounter names that are 

not entirely Semitidic but contain parts that are, namely components that 

were modified or added in attempts to make names appear more transparent 

to Semitidic speakers, in processes explained in the next section. 


16.2. Name modification 


Intruding newcomers to a territory already populated by others do various 
things to the toponyms they encounter, as the following examples, both 
from Britain and from the Continent, illustrated. Needless to say they may 
also give entirely new names, either to new objects, eg new settlements of 
their own, or to unnamed objects or objects whose name they do not know. 
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Some of the changes illustrated here may also occur with some delay 
during a period of extended bilingualism, and occasionally they even occur 
in monolingual situations. 


16.2.1. Types of name modification 


Here I would like briefly to illustrate recurring types of name modification, 
some of which play an important role in this paper. 


(a) Borrowing of existing names 


Examples are Londinium — London, Colonia (Agrippina) —^ Cologne and 
*Fotes/* Fotinum > Füssen. As the examples show, a name may lose its [27 
meaning in the process, or gain one by popular etymology. London no 

longer means what it once may have meant, which is not entirely clear (cf. 
Ekwall 1960: sv, Rivet and Smith 1979: 397). Cologne/Cologne no longer 
means 'colony' (cf. Berger 1993: sv). But Füssen, a name whose origin 

and original meaning are unknown and can only be guessed at, means 'feet 
(dat.)' to contemporary toponomasts, namely "at the feet of the mountains" 
('at the feet of the mountain range'), ie of the Alps (cf. von Reitzenstein 
1991: sv, Berger 1993: sv).' 


(b) Translation of existing names 


An interesting early example of name translation is Romano-British 
Bannovalium — OE Hornecastre (a. 1086, cf. Ekwall 1960: sv), now 
Horncastle (Lincolnshire), with OE horn translating RB *banno- 'spur (of 
country) (cf. Clark 1992: 479). 


(c) Replacement of existing names 


The classic example of name replacement is Etrusc. Felsina - Celt. 

(Boian) Bononia, now Bologna (cf. Pellegrini 1990: 10, 110); a recent one, 
not so successful, is Chemnitz (a. 1143 Kameniz, after the river Chemnitz, 
a. 1012/18 in Caminizi fluvium) — Karl-Marx-Stadt (a. 1953), since 1990 
Chemnitz again (cf. Berger 1993: sv). 


(d) Modification of existing names 


An important type of name modification is illustrated in the following 
quotation from Clark 1992: 479, with reference to Rivet and Smith 1979: 
378: 


For known Romano-British names, the main mode of survival into Old English, 
and ultimately into present-day usage, was for clipped forms of them to be 
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adopted as specifics to OE generics?, usually to the loan-element -ceaster 'for- 
mer Roman city', eg, Exeter « OE Exanceaster « RB Isca (Dumnoniorum), 

Winchester « OE Wintanceaster « RB Venta (Belgarum), and Gloucester « OE 
Gléawanceaster « RB Glevum 'bright', contaminated with OE gléawa 'wise 


man. 


I call this type of name modification, namely the replacement or the addi- 

tion of a head, where the expression supplied is productive in the language, 

head renewal. As can be seen, the old name, or the part that remains of it, 

thereby assumes the grammatical role of specifier in the resulting deriva- 
functional, compositional, or syntactic construction; this remainder of the original 
nal name is the nucleus of the resulting new name. Specifically, I speak of 

head replacement if the new head replaces an existing one, and of head 

addition if the new head is added to the pre-existing name as a whole, as in 

the examples of [2g the passage cited from Clark 1992. There is also the rare 


case of head deletion, which is probably bound to situations where a head 

is so transparent that it feels superfluous. All three subcases of head modes 
fication may be illustrated with the way London has been referred to in the 
course of time (cf. Ekwall 1960: sv, for the Roman period also Rivet and 
Smith 1979: 396-398): Londinium (a. 115-17) — Lundenburg (a. 457ff.)? 

— Lundenceaster (c. 890) » Lundin (a. 1205).'? 


There are other kinds of name modification, the most frequent of them 
being changed by popular etymology, or folk etymology, formal changes 

made by associating names or parts of names which are not or no longer 
understood, with concepts that are current in the language, especially if 
they appear to make some sense in relation to the named object. As Clark's 
example Gléawanceaster, literally "City of wise men", shows, the semantic 
standards guiding folk-etymological name interpretation need not be very 
high. The same is true of "learned folk-etymology", as the example Fiissen 
"at the feet of the mountain range" in (a) 

shows. 


16.2.2. The methodological importance of head renewal 


Head renewal is an important concept for the method of toponymic recon- 
structure. The resulting expression with its recently provided head often 
looks like a name formed in the newcomers' own language. As a conse 
quence, even professional toponomasts are sometimes fooled into believing 
that names with a German or English or Norse or Gaelic head are thereby 
German or English or Norse or Gaelic names. But there are very clear 
examples on record showing that that need not be so, such as those just 
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cited above from Old English, but also eg Augsburg whose head is Gmc. 
-burg but whose nucleus Augs- continues Lat. [civitas] Augusta [Vindeli- 
cum], which was the Roman name of the city (cf. von Reitzenstein 1991: 
(SV-SV). 


The motivation for head renewal is a desire to make the name as a 

whole more descriptive of its speaker. As a consequence, since the earlier 
name may itself have been coined or modified with the same desire of de- 
scriptive reference, the new head often repeats meaning components of the 
nucleus, or even its entire meaning. For example, the added head of the 
post-war American name of the Bavarian lake named Chiemsee, Lake 
Chiemsee, repeats the meaning of the head of the old name, Gm. -lake 
'lake'; and the added head of the name of the Garonne valley in the 
Pyrenees, Gasc. Val d'Aran, Spain Valle de Arán, literally "Valley of 
Aran", repeats the meaning of its Basque nucleus, Aran 'Valley' (de Azkue 
1984: sv aran, Nieto Ballester 1997: sv Arán). 


The examples show that the construction type, including constituent 


order, depends on the grammar of the language used to coin or modify a 
name. Thus, Lake Chiemsee (head: lake, nucleus: Chiemsee) as a whole is a 
postspecifying (head-initial) syntactic phrase typical of Modern English 
name construction (see Figure 1); but the embedded nucleus Chiemsee 
(head: -see, nucleus: Chiem-) is [29a prespecifying (head-final) compound 
typical of Old High German name construction (see Figure 2). The arrows 
point to the heads of the constructions in Figures 1 and 2. 


Lake Chiemsee Chiem + lake 
Figure 1 Figure 2 


Likewise, Val d'Aran (head: val, nucleus: d'Aran!') as a whole is a post- 
specifying (head-initial) syntactic phrase typical of French name construc- 
tion (see Figure 3); but the British name Arundel which is probably an 

exact counterpart of Val d'Aran" is — or rather: was coined as — a prespeci- 
fying (head-final) compound typical of Old English name construction (see 
Figure 4). 


Val d' Aran Arun 4 of 


i 


Figure 3 Figure 4 
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Head renewal, although probably most common with population changes, 

may also occur within speech communities, eg, as part of administrative 

acts. For example, several German settlements'? when granted market 

rights changed their names by adding the head Markt: Markt Berolzheim, 

Markt Bibart, Markt Nordheim. That the head Markt is felt to be part of the 
name is sometimes shown by the spelling of the head and the nucleus as a 
single word (Marktbergel, Marktretzbach, Marktleugast, Marktrodach, 
Marktschellenberg), sometimes even more clearly by a Markt name's no 

longer attaching to a market but to a community of lower or higher ad- 
ministrative rank, such as a village or a city: Marktoffingen is a parish village, 
ie a village with a parish church, Marktleuthen is a town, ie a city. 
Sometimes the administrative advancement of a settlement can be read 

from its name: Markt Indersdorf (a market), Marktoberdorf (a town), both 
containing -dorf 'village').'* These latter names reflect a historical change 
of construction type: from prespecifying compound to postspecifying syn- 
tactic phrase (often, but not necessarily, with subsequent univerbation); lake 
Figure 5.5 


Market — Indian - village 


The 


Figure 512g 


The two types of arrangement are also reflected in the forms of the name of 
Edinburgh (c. 600 Eidyn, Din Eidyn, a. 1126 Edenburge, cf. Field 1980: 
sv); see Figures 6 and 7. 


Prespecifying (head-final) Postspecifying (head-initial) 
Edin - burgh Dun - edin 
Figure 6 Figure 7 


Dunedin is the Anglicized form of the Gaelic name of Edinburgh, now Dün 
Eideann. When the Gaelic name was first adapted by the Anglo-Saxons, 

head renewal, namely head replacement, was accompanied by a change of 
constituent order: In Gaelic all specifiers follow their heads; in Old English, 
specifiers precede their heads in compounds. Head replacement was 

brought about by loan translation, Gmc. burg means the same thing as 

Insular Celtic din and dün. The old nucleus (the specifier) was not trans- 
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late because its meaning was and is obscure even in Celtic (Field 1980: 
sv). Thus the nucleus of this name, the Edin part, is probably pre-Celtic 
and thus, according to the theory used here, either Semitidic or Vasconic. 


16.3. Old European names 


Here I would like to demonstrate the fruitfulness of the Vasconic part of the 
theory with a few examples. 


16.3.1. Arundel 


Ekwall (1960: sv) writes about the river Arun in Sussex and about Arun- 

del: "Arun ... [Aron, Arunus 1577 Harrison"]. A back-formation from 

Arundel (àr-)? [Harundel DB, Arundell' 1087 Fr?]. This has been ex- 

plained as OE Härhün-dell xhoarhound valley' (OE hàrhüne)." This ety- 

mology is likely to be a learned folk-etymology: First, the initial k in the 
Domesday Book rendering Harundel is surely but a French spelling and not 


an organic part of the name, as is shown by the later and modern forms, and 
even with this ha reconstruction of härhüne from (h)arun would not be 
cogent. Second, Ekwall does not make it plausible that the place is or was 
in any way marked by hoarhound?, and without such evidence the recon- 
structure is unfounded. Thus the etymology fails on both phonological and 
semantic grounds. [5 


16.3.1.1. Arundel = Val d'Aran 


I would like to propose an analysis of Arundel that starts with Vasc. *Arana 
'The Valley' (cf. Bq. aran 'valley') and proceeds on the model of the Gasc. 
Val d'Aran ^? Such an analysis is also supported by the description of the 
place in The New Encyclopedia Britannica (15th ed., 1973: sv): 


Arundel, borough, county of West Sussex, England, situated in the valley of 
the river Arun cutting through the South Downs. The town occupies the hill 
slope between the river and the massive Arundel Castle, built soon after the 
Norman Conquest (1066) to guard the routeways southward through the Arun 
Valley and east to west along the coastal plain of the English Channel." 


When the Vasconic language of the region disappeared, the name *Arana 
was no longer understood as a descriptive term meaning 'the valley', but 
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since it did refer to a valley, namely the valley of the Arun through the 
South Downs, the name, by this time shortened to *Aran and with a re- 
induced second syllable, faranl, was given new descriptive reference in Old 
English by adding a head, dell 'vale', yielding Arundell (a. 1087). The set 
tlement was named for the valley. 


16.3.1.2. River names derived from Vasc. aran 'valley' 


There are many rivers in Europe with a name derived from Vasc. aran 

'valley'. That is easy to understand, because people do not always distinguish 
guish clearly between a river and its valley. Bq. ibar 'valley' and ibai 
'river' demonstrate this identification: The two words are considered re- 
flexes of the same etymon (cf. Agud/Tovar 1992: sv ibai). Likely exam 

pls of river names based on Vasc. aran are: the Earn in Somerset (already 

a. 762 Earn), earlier name of a tributary of the Isle; the Arno river (Lat. 
Arnus) in Tuscany and other Italian rivers of the same name; also the Arn 

in Southern France, the Arne (a. 1066 Arna) in Northern France, and de- 
Rivates such as Erft (approx. 700 Arnefa) in Germany, and others." Trask (1997: 
329) mentions a river named Aran in the Basque Country whose name he 


tentatively relates to Bq. aran 'valley'." Therefore it is tempting to con- 
sider the Arun yet another example of this set. The lack of attestation be- 
fore W. Harrison? by itself would not speak against a greater age of the 
name, and indeed Fórster (1941: 222) lists the name of the Arun among 

those for which a greater age cannot be excluded and may be proved one 

day if earlier attestations are found. However, Ekwall (1960: sv Tarrant) 
writes that the old name of the Aron was Tarente (c. 725, a. 1263) and 
identical with Ptolemy's (c. 150) Trisántonos potamoü (gen.). Rivet and 
Smith (1979: 476-477) adopts this identification. I have no basis for 
doubting it, but I find it peculiar that nothing along the Arun of Sussex 
reminds one of that presumed old name, whereas the Tarrant in Dorset (a. 
935 Terrente, a. 956 Terente dene, a. 1253 [32 Tarente) is dotted with set- 
tlements named Tarrant two of which, Tarrant Monkton and Tarrant Hin- 

tone, lie exactly on the Roman road leading from Vindocladia (near Badbury 
Rings) in the direction of Aquae Sulis (Bath)." Therefore it would make 
more sense for Ptolemy's name to refer to the Tarrant of Dorset. Of course, 
if the name of the Arun were itself old, the name Arundel would be directly 
based on it and thus only indirectly on Vasc. *Arana." 
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16.3.1.3. What Arundel known in antiquity? 


As for Arundel itself, no Roman reference to it has been claimed, either for 
the valley or the settlement. The Cosmographer of Ravenna has a name 

written Aramis and Armis, the former with a variant Aranus, cf. Rivet and 
Smith 1979: 258-259. Rivet and Smith offer two solutions to this problem 
based on the m forms, and they select the river Erme in Devonshire as a 
probable referent. The remaining solution is based on the n form (Rivet and 
Smith 1979: 258): 


Armis is readily adjusted to *Arnus, and the var. Aranus may support this. If so, 
the name is the common xArno- river-name of Celtic ..., discussed by Ekwall 

ERN [1928] 139 as the origin of the Somerset Earn; but this is too small to have 
been mentioned on an early map, and the name might apply to another southern 

or south-western river . 


If the name of the Arun were a bona fide river name, perhaps the Cos- 
mographer's reference would have been connected with it. But I think that 
connection should be attempted in any event. Rivet and Smith (1979: 258) 

say that "it is likely that a river-name is in question, the Cosmographer as 
often having misread this from his map-source(s) as though it were a habit 
tation name." Thus the reference may be to the river Arun if its name 

should prove to be old after all. However, in the meantime I propose that 
the Cosmographer meant *Aran, the settlement whose name the Anglo- 

Saxons changed into Arundel by head addition, or possibly the valley of the 
same name. 


16.3.1.4. Vasc. xaran in settlement names 


Many names containing arn, earn, or ern (or a variant) which have been 
related to OE earn, OHG aro, arno 'eagle' or to personal names should 
probably be re-investigated by specialists with Bq. aran 'valley' in mind", 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent. There is a small collection of 
names in Ekwall 1960: sv earn 'eagle'. For Germany one may compare 

city names such as Arnsberg and Arnstadt as well as the name of the 
monastery (earlier a castle) Arnstein, cf. Berger 1993: s.vv., where the 
names are, however, all derived from personal names; for Bavaria in par- 
ticular Arnschwang, Arnstein, Arnstorf, and perhaps Arberg (a. 1390 also 
Arenberg), cf. von Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv., [33 where the names are partly 
derived from personal names, partly — or alternatively — from the Old High 
German word for eagle. Needless to say each name has to be studied indi- 
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vidually, with much attention paid to the history and geography of the 
respective places. 


As an example, I would like to consider Mohrenstein (part of Stórnstein, 

Upper Palatinate, Bavaria, a. 1270, 1283 Marnstein, a. 1436, 1440, 1620 Arnstein, 
cf. Schuster 1991: 48-49, 569, 593, 690-721). Mohrenstein was once a 
small settlement, of which now only a water mill is left, the Arnmühle, 
einem lieblichen Waldtale" ('in a lovely forest valley'), on ground which 

has always been known as am Arnstein. It is situated on the right bank of 

the raft river exactly at the point where a steep, nearly circular, wooded 

hill (the Mohrenstein, Mornstein, Marnstein), large enough to have once 

borne a small fortification (a so-called Burgstall) whose ruins are still visible 
ble (Schuster 1991: 708, photograph), projects into, and narrows, the val- 

ley. 'At the valley rock' would thus be a fine descriptive designation of the 
place, and that may be exactly what am Arnstein means.? The development 

(am) Arnstein '(at the) Valley rock' » (am) Marnstein » Marnstein » Moh- 

renstein (literally "Moor rock", already a. 1320 Morenstein) reflects faulty 
analysis with subsequent popular etymology. An alternative development 

without faulty analysis yielded am Arnstein » am Ohrnstein (a.1555) "at 

the Ear rock", preserved in the name Ohrnmühle "Ear mill" of the mill." 


in 


16.3.2. Thames 


The name of the Thames must be the best studied hydronym in the world. 

At least I do not know another river name with an entire tome devoted to its 
elucidation (Férster 1941). Yet I do not have the impression that the name 

can count as explained. Perhaps therefore yet another attempt to shed something 
light on the problem is not out of order. Unfortunately it is only the -(e)s 
part of the name I believe to have something to say about. The Tham part 

has to await future study and endeavor. 


16.3.2.1. The river-name element tis 


In Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, sections 10 and 1994c: here chap. 5, 
section 5, I mentioned *is— names occurring almost all over Europe, in- 
including Isara/Isar and Isana/Isen in Bavaria, Isarcus/Eisack in Northern 
Tyrol (with Eis- for Is- by late medieval diphthongization as is common in 
the German speaking area), Isara/Isere in France, Isara/Yser in Belgium, 
etc. which, following a suggestion made by Hubschmid (19632: 163-164) 

for some Sardinian Zs- names, I relate to Bq. iz- 'water, body of water'. 
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This interpretation, which rests on de Azkue's identification of iz- as a 
Basque word that only persists in compounds but not as a free form (de 
Azkue 1984 [34 [1905]: sv iz), has been called into question. Trask (1997: 
328), following Michelena (eg 1977: 116 n. 13, cf. Arbelaiz 1978: s.vv. 
izoki(n), izotz, izurde), does not consider de Azkue's case compelling and 
iz- a "ghost calls word". My conviction that iz- is a genuine Vasconic root 
which not only survives in a few Basque compounds but also in numerous 
hydronyms and other toponyms (cf. Vennemann 1994d: n. 78) has recently 
found support in Réder 1997? where one major result is the discovery that 
while xis-names are found almost everywhere in Europe, they concentrate 

in the region of the Pyrenees." 


It is noteworthy that a number of hydronymic elements do not only oc- 

cur as roots but also as suffixes. This was pointed out in Freche 1995 for 
xis- with reference to Gm. Fils (multiple) « Filisa, Fil-is-a, perhaps 
xFil-Is-a 'The Fen River'.? It holds more generally (Vennemann 1994d: 

here chap. 6, section 8.5), so that perhaps all Vasconic toponyms which 
appear as derivatives in modern reconstructions were once given as com- 
pounds, which would be in better agreement with Basque word structure." 


The root xis- is also found in British hydronyms, eg in Ure « xIsura, 

Aire « xIsara (Ekwall 1960: s.vv.). In several names, it is not clear whether 
the root is xis- or umlauted *us-; eg the name of the Ise (Northampton- 
shire, a. 956 andlang Ysan, a.1247 Ise, with the village Isham) need not be 

a derivative of Ouse, as Ekwall (1960: s.vv.) claims, but may continue the 
same name x/sa (= x*Is-a) that is also found on the Continent." 


16.3.2.2. The river-name element xis as part of the river-name Thames 


The name of the river Thames has two ancient forms which are, however, 
similar enough to warrant the assumption of one and the same origin: On 
one hand, there are Caesar's Tamesis and Tacitus's Tamesa, which Forster 
(1941) represents with long &, Tamésis and Tamesa." On the other hand, 


there is a tradition among English scribes writing Latin who represent the 
name as Tamisa and Tamisia (also with Th-), forms of which Tamisa seems 

to be the older one." Tamisa (with word-initial accent) seems to reflect the 
form that lies at the root of the Old English paradigm with Temes, Temese, 
and Temesan (as well as variant forms, cf. Fórster 1941: 464-478), the 
source of the modern name of the river. 


If we consider the form ending in -is, Caesar's Tamesis, an extreme at- 
tempt at Latinization, we have, as already said, two competing forms of the 
name, Tamésa with accent on the penult, and Tamisa with accent on the 
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first syllable, where in the latter form the word-initial accent may reflect the 
Germanic simplex accent brought into the country by the Anglo-Saxons." 


There exists a learned popular etymology for the name Thames ac- 

cording to which it continues a compound. The first constituent is con- 
sidered to be an earlier form of the name Thame (a. 956 on Tame, a. 1004 

Tame strem, a. 1241 Tame, cf. Ekwall 1960: sv) of one of the head- 

streams of the Thames. The [55 second constituent is supposed to be the 

name Isis (c. 1350 Isa, a. 1347 Ise) which attaches to the upper part of the 
Thames from the source down to Oxford (cf. Ekwall 1960: sv Isis). Ek- 

wall writes about Jsis: "An artificial formation from Tamise (Tamesis), 

early forms of THAMES, which was supposed to be a combination of Thame 

(the name of one of the head-streams of the Thames) and a hypothetical /se 
(Isis)."& Needless to say I do not intend to revive the Isis etymology of the 
river name Thames, which is attributed to W. Harrison.? However, as the 

first part of the present section suggests, I do believe that the original form 
of the name of the Thames is a compound *Tam+Is—a 'The Thame River', 

with the xtam- of «Tama (reconstructed old form of the name of the 

Thame), Vasc. xis- 'water, body of water', and the definite article -a; lake 
Figure 8. 


xTam Is a 
Figure 8 


A Vasconic compound xTam-Is-a is likely to have been adapted by 

speakers of Indo-European languages as *Tamisa or perhaps xTamisa, 
representing the Vasconic i in an open syllable and under compound ac- 

cent, and perhaps also the final a, as long; the original termination -a could 
not be identified as an article in Celtic and Germanic but only as a gender 
marker, because the early Indo-European languages did not possess arti- 

cles. Since long i is the target of a sound change in Celtic, xé > i, *Tamisa 
(or *Tamisä) may have been represented as Tamésa (or *Tamesa) by way 

of hypercorrection, while the name continued unaltered as xTamisa (or 
*Tamisa) in the popular language where it changed into a simplex * Tamisa 

(or * Tamisa) and further into Tamisa, the original compound structure not 


being understood by the Celts and the Anglo-Saxons. 


There remains a problem discussed at length by Fórster (1941: 595- 
601), namely that an old *Tamesä (this is the way Forster represents the 
name) would in the Brythonic language have changed its xs into h, so that 
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attested Tamisa must go back to an earlier *Tamessa which itself would 

have to go back to *Tamesta or *Tametta. In my view, if Forster's caveat is 
to be accepted, the most conservative solution would be that Vasc. 
*+Tam+Is—a, coming from a language without quantity, may also have been 
adapted as *Tamissa by speakers of a language whose own plain s was 

weak enough to change into h. A more radical move would be to follow 
Förster even further and eg reconstruct *Tam+lIst-a, with another hydro- 
nymic element recognizable eg in the German river name Innerste (a. 

1013 Indrista, cf. Berger 1993: sv) and perhaps in Istros (Greek name of 
the Danube), if from xIst+Ar-a.” 


I cannot identify a meaning for the name element *tam- posited for 

*Tam-a (> Thame) and *Tam+is-a (> Thames). None of the numerous 
Indo-European (or Celtic) etymologies proposed for it (cf. Fórster 1941: 
711-729), which have for [35 the most part has been constructed by inspecting 
the lexicon rather than the rivers, have been generally accepted." An inter- 
Pretation from Basque is unlikely to come forth because Basque has no old 
words with initial t- (Trask 1997: 126). Therefore the only way to determine 
mine a specific meaning (one more specific than 'water' or 'river') would 

be an investigation of the physical appearance of many rivers with names 
containing *tam-, both in Britain and on the Continent", with the goal of 
detecting a shared property.? 


16.3.3. Bid/Bed names 


The numerous settlement names with Bid- or Bed- in the territory of the 

Old European toponymy has no plausible explanation, except for names 

of settlements very close to the Basque country where they are explained 
with Bq. bide 'road', eg Bidache, Bidarray, Bidart (all Pyrenees Atlan- 
tiques, cf. Dauzat [1978]: sv Bidache), Badain (village in the Aragonese 
Pyrenees, cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: sv bide), and, on the other side of the 
Pyrenees, Vidaurreta and Vidaurre (Navarra, cf. Nieto Ballester 1997: sv 
Vidaurreta). I will show for some of the names in Germany and Britain that 
their speakers have a special relationship to roads, so that the names are all 
likely to contain the same Vasconic etymon as Bidache etc., namely an- 
cestral forms of Bq. bide. I found the first names interpretable in this way 
in Germany, indeed the very first one in Bavaria: 


(1) Bédakon (2nd c., 11th c. copy) and Bedaio (3rd c., 7th/8th c. copy), 
two ancient names of Seebruck (Upper Bavaria, at the place where the Alz 


river leaves Lake Chiemsee), in antiquity a road station (von Reitzenstein 
1991: SV Seebruck). 
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(2) Bitburg (city in the western part of the Eifel mountains, Rhineland- 
Palatia, a. 1030 Bidburgh, 893 Bideburhc, 715 Bedense castrum, reflecting 
Celto-Lat. 3rd c. Bede), a Celtic road settlement expanded by the Romans, 

at the military road Metz-Trier-Cologne, in the 3rd c. a novel continued, in the 
Merovingian era the main settlement of the Bitgau (8th c. Bedagowa, pagus 
Bedensis), today Bitburger Land (Berger 1993: sv). Berger states that the 

name is probably pre-Celtic and so far unexplained. 


(3) Betzdorf (city on the Sieg river, Rhineland-Palatia, a. 1382 Bets- 
torff), originally at a ford through a brook on the medieval trunk-road from 
Siegen via Hachenburg to the Rhine (Berger 1993: sv). 


(4) Peiting (Upper Bavaria, c. 1063 Pitengouua, 1096-1133 Bitingouue, 

Cf. von Reitzenstein 1991: sv, Berger 1993: sv). The two authors do not 
stress any particular affinity of the city to roads." But a glance at the map 
shows that Peiting is important because of its geographical position at the 
intersection of several roads, with a crossing over the Lech river to Schon- 
gau and Altenstadt: Roads from Füssen, from Partenkirchen, from Lake 

Chiemsee via Bad Tólz and from Gauting via Weilheim all meet here on 

the eastern bank of the Lech river. [37 On the western bank, one road con- 
tinues from Schongau to Kempten (Cambodunum). Thus a fitting name of 

the locality would be "road district". x 


(5) Bidingen (village in Bavarian Swabia, a. 1145-80 Bidigin, 13th c. 

Bidign, Bidingen, Pidingen, cf. Dertsch 1953: sv), situated on the inter- 
section of two roads one of which is the Roman road from Epfach 

(HBovóiardv, *Abusiacum) to Kempten (Cambodunum) and the other the 

only one to cross an adjacent hill range. It is conceivable that earlier 
times draft animals could be rented there, so that a designation as "the road 
place" would be fitting." 


If I am not mistaken, the very same name element also occurs in a num- 
Ber of British settlement names: 


(6) Bedford (Bedfordshire, a. 880, 918 Bedanford, c. 1000 Bydanford, 

DB [1086] Bedeford (Ekwall 1960: sv). Approximately ten roads meet in 
Bedford; it is far and wide the only place where one can cross the Great 
Ouse. 


(7) Bideford” (Devonshire, DB Bedeford, Bediforda, a. 1202 Bediford, 
1232 Budiford, cf. Ekwall 1960: sv).'' Bideford, on an important intersec- 
tion, is the first place up the Torridge where roads can cross the river. 


(8) Bedhampton (Hampshire, DB Betametona, a. 1167 Bethametona, 
1249 Bedhampton (Ekwall 1960: sv).? Near Bedhampton the Roman road 


from Winchester to Chichester meets the coastal road from Southampton 
to Chichester. Bedhampton may therefore have been an important road 
station even in prehistoric times. 
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(9) Several other English settlement names should be investigated with 

the question in mind if they are candidates for an interpretation as Bid-/ 
Bed names in this sense, eg Bedstone (Shropshire), Bedwyn (Wiltshire), 
Bedworth (Warwickshire), Bedwell (Hertfordshire), Bedwardine (Worces- 
ter), Biddisham (Somerset), Bedale (North Riding of Yorkshire), Bisterne 
(Hampshire), Bittadon (Devonshire), Bitterne (Hampshire), Bitteswell 
(Leicestershire), Bidwell (Bedfordshire). Bidford-on-Avon (Warwickshire, 
a. 710 Budiford, DB Bedeford, a. 1156 Bediford, 1164 Budiford) marks the 
place where Ryknild Street crosses the Avon", and it nicely corresponds to 
the place where the Roman road crosses the same river twelve kilometers to 
the east, Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Concerning the latter name, the following observations by Ekwall 

(1960: s.vv.) are instructive: "All the Stratfords [Str€t-ford] are on Roman 
roads", "Nearly all the Strattons [Str&t-tün] are on Roman roads", and so on 
are all other street and street places." The same holds true for Straß in 
Bavaria (von Reitzenstein 1991: sv). Such settlement names prove that 

naming a settlement for a road is possible. 


My proposal is that pre-Roman bid- names all lie on pre-Roman roads. 

Thus I propose that E. Bideford continues a Vasconic name based on Vasc. 
*bida 'road'® to which E. -ford was later added, very much as Gm. Bitburg 
continues a Celto-Latin 3rd century settlement name Bede (in which I 

also see Vasc. *bida 'road') to which Gm. -burg was later added. The 
English settlement names Street (or Streat) and Stratford offer a fine 
parallel, the chief difference being that the nucleus is Lat. (via) strata 
'road' rather than Vasc. xbida 'road' .* fag 


Note that the Bid-/Bed- names above have several different heads, or 
generics. The -ak- in (1) Bédakon may be Celtic; the -ing- in (5) Biden 
is perhaps Germanic; the -burg in (2) Bitburg is German; the -ford in (6) 
Bedford is English; see Figure 9. 


Prespecifying (head-final) 


Bed- -ak- 
Bid- -ing- 
Bitburg 


—ford 


E, 


Figure 9 
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That, however, tells us nothing about the specifier, Bid- or Bed-. This ele- 
ment is likely to be, or to be part of, the original name, which I think is 
based on a Vasconic word reflected in Bq. bide 'road'. 


16.4. Atlantic names 


Two Semitic etymologies have been proposed by Coates (1988a, 1988b). 

He compares The Solent, "name of the strait separating Hampshire from the 
Isle of Wight", to similar (Greek and Latin) names in the Mediterranean 

and on the north-western African coast and extends the suggestion of a 
Semitic origin from the names attested in antiquity to the British name. Hey 
further identifies Uist, name of two islands (North Uist and South Uist) of 
the Outer Hebrides, with Ibiza, a Semitic (Phoenician or pre-Phoenician) 
name of one of the Balearic Islands in the Western Mediterranean. I have 
pointed out the significance of these finds for my theory in Vennemann 
1995c: here chap. 7, section 5. 


16.4.1. Place names derived from Sem. xs-1-- 'rock, cliff' 


Here I would like to discuss three Atlantic toponyms which, in one case 
following Coates (1988a), in the other cases inspired by his proposal, I 
assume to contain the Semitidic root xsl-" 'rock, cliff'? (Semitic sI-- 
'rock'). 


16.4.1.1. The Solent (England) 


In this section, I return to Coates's (1988a) etymology for the name of The 
Solent (a. 737 and c. 890 Soluente). Coates identifies this name with the 
etymon that is also preserved in such names as Gk. Soldenta (acc.), 

Soloentía [39 (^ákra), Solouéntioi (name of the inhabitants of the area), Lat. 
Solentia/Selunto, and he interprets the name, on the basis of Hebr. sela 
(Arab. Sal", cf. Coates 1988a: 5, 7)" and the topographic appearance of the 
place, as "something like 'place of cliffs' or 'of promontories' in a Semitic 
language" (Coates 1988a: 11). I consider Coates's etymology a step in the 
right direction and have adopted it in Vennemann 1995c, but a closer in- 
spection reveals two linguistic difficulties which I consider it necessary to 


address. They concern both sound and significance. 


The first problem relates to the form of the name. Early Hamito-Semitic 
constituent order is postspecifying (head-initial). Therefore the part follows 
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lowing the reconstructed sl-°- (sol) 'cliff'? in solvent etc. has to be a 
specifier rather than a head. Thus, if the name is to be of Hamito-Semitic 
origin it cannot literally mean 'something marked by cliffs', such as 
Coates's 'place of cliffs'. Rather it must mean 'cliffs marked by some- 
thing', where this something would be expressed somewhere in the re- 

main portion of the name. 


That the s-/-^- part of the name is head creates a subordinate problem of 

its own, namely a conflict with the fact that the name The Solent applies to 
the strait rather than to the cliffs by which its entrance is so prominently 
marked, so that the name must have been transferred from the cliffs to the 
strait. Such transference however does not seem improbable. It may come 

about either by metonymy? or by deletion of an earlier syntactic head 

meaning 'strait'. This transference must have occurred in prehistoric times, 
because the earliest attestation of the name in Bede's History of the English 
"Church and People already refer to the strait." 


The second problem concerns the meaning of the name. Coates suggests 

that The Solent has the meaning 'place of cliffs', with 'cliffs' in the plural. 
Therefore it would be desirable for there to be a plural marker at an appro- 
priate place in the name. Coates has made no suggestion concerning that 

formal representation of this meaning component within the name. Actually 

he seems to be inclined to consider the remaining part of the name Indo- 
"Europe." 


I would like to make a proposal which addresses both the form problem 
and the meaning problem. Whether it solves them, Semitologists will have 
to decide. 


Pellegrini (1990: 47) discusses a reconstruction of the Punic name 

Enosim of the Sardinian island of S. Pietro, Lat. Accipitrum insula 'Island 

of hawks', as Semitic °y 'island', ns (nos) 'vulture', and m (-im) '(plural)', 

ie as 'Island of Vultures'. It is tempting on this model to consider the -n- 

inside Soluent etc. an assimilated reflex of the same plural marker as in 

Enosim, and to reconstruct the initial portion of solvent and its relatives as well 
an early Semitic or pre-Semitic plural xsI-?-m (*Sol"im) 'cliffs'. 


This leaves us with the endings -ta, -ti-, -te of the names in question. It 

so happens that a root x/i?- 'dominate' is reconstructed for Hamito-Semitic 
which is preserved in West Chadic and Rift, in the latter with the importance 
"be prominent, emerge', and a variant *tVy- 'excel' is assumed for Berber 
(Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 2391). If we combine the above xsI-°-m (xSol"im) 
'cliffs' with an [49 appropriate, eg participial form of this *£i*- 'be promi- 


nent, emerge', putting the constituents in the proper postspecifying order, 
*sI-^-mt?-, the result, beginning with *Sol im r'- or xSol"im ty-9 and per- 
haps continuing with a determiner", seems capable of yielding the required 
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forms Solóenta, Soloenti-, Solouénti-, and Soluente, and an appropriate 
meaning 'The prominent cliffs'.© 


16.4.1.2. Solund (Norway) 


Coates's etymology for the name of The Solent may find support by com- 

paring the name of this strait, as well as the related names treated by 
Coates, to that of an object even further north, viz. to Solund (c. 960 
Sólundar sound, a. 1019 í Sólundum, etc.). Solund is the name of a mountain 
tainous island (in the plural: a group of islands) at the westernmost point of 
Norway. This island plays an important role for contemporary navigators. 

In the Middle Ages it was a landmark of such significance that the sea 

tween the islands north of Scotland in the west and Norway in the east was 
named for it: Sólundarhaf, or mare Solundicum.© The name Solund can in 

my opinion be accounted for in terms of (univerbated) xs/^m ti'- with the 
help of Verner's Law, if we make the probable assumption that the accent 

was not on the reflex of the plural suffix, which is indeed suggested both by 
the basic Gk. Solóenta and by its primary derivative, Solouentia.® 


16.4.1.3. Isles of Scilly 


The name of the Scilly Islands, according to Field (1980: sv), is "of un- 
known meaning. The fifth-century Roman author [Sulpicius Severus] refers 

to the group as if they were a single island, and uses a recognizable form of 
the name, which demonstrates a pre-English origin. None of the earliest 
spellings supports the Sc- spelling [Sylinancim c 400, Sully c 1120, Sullia 
1186]." Ekwall (1960: sv) also writes, "A pre-English name of doubtful 
etymology." 


The Scilly Islands are described in Der Große Brockhaus 1980: sv 

Isles of Scilly as "an archipelago of about 50 islands and many cliffs" 
('group of about 50 islands and many cliffs'). The Encyclopedia Britan 

nica (15th ed., 1973: sv Scilly, Isles of) writes of "rocky, dangerous coasts 
with many reefs." Since the islands, located 25-36 miles off the Land's End 
point of Cornwall, namely Bishop Rock and Western Rocks, are the first 
Landmarks visible to navigators approaching the British Isles from the 
Mediterranean and the continental Atlantic coast, they are likely to have 
been named by the earliest Atlantic colonizers and thus to bear a Semitidic 
name, within my theory. 


The Syl- part of the ancient name form Sylinancim and the possible 
reference to cliffs or reefs together suggest that we are dealing with the 
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same root sl-°- 'rock, cliff? which Coates has tentatively assumed to form 
the base of the Sol-{4, part of The Solent. This is what I can propose with 
confidence. What follows is a matter of surprise. 


Since the Scilly Islands are characterized by 'many cliffs' or 'many 

reefs', a plural marker would be welcome, so that perhaps the next two 
letters of the name form may be interpreted as a reflex of the Semitic plural 
marker (or earlier collective marker) m (-im) which figured in my recon- 
structure of the rest of the Solent name in section 16.4.1.1. Thus the beginning 
ning of the ancient name form may have been xsI-?-m (xSul'im) 'rocks, 
cliffs', where *Sul°im may have been just a phonetic variant of, and thus 
formally identical with, the *Sol°im which I have reconstructed for The 
Solent on the basis of Coates's pioneering proposal. Variant forms of the 
ancient name cited in Rivet and Smith (1979: 457) may indeed support my 
reconstruction, Pliny's Silumnus and, three times, Silimnus. Considering the 
name forms cited earlier, which have -y- in the first syllable, these may 
stand for xSulimnus, a form which comes very close to containing the re- 
constructed *5-/-”-m (*Sulim) 'rocks, cliffs'. 


Now there are two possibilities. The first is based on the suggestion by 
Rivet and Smith (1979: 457-459) that Sylinancim is a scribal error based on 
the abbreviation *Silinamq in for xSilinam quoque insulam, cp. yet another 
ancient rendering of the name, Solinus' Siluram quoque insulam (which 

may however refer to a different object), and that the proper reconstruction 
is *Silina. I would slightly modify this form in view of the fact that 
Sulpicius Severus who offers Sylinancim insulam twice also has a variant 
Sylinam. The reconstruction at this level should therefore read Sylina 
(without cross or asterisk), which would be a fine reflex of :xsI-"m 
(xSul'im) 'rocks, cliffs', with nasal place dissimilation in the Latin accusa- 
tive, *Sylimam » Sylinam, then perhaps generalized: Sylina; or with sub- 
stitution of the common Latin suffix plus nominative ending -ina for the 
unwonted termination -im. This is not an unlikely reconstruction, and it 

may be correct. The -a at the end of the name may be strictly a Latin addi- 
tion, or it may be the reflex of an old determiner, older than the preposed 
determiners of historical Semitic." In the latter case, 'The Rocks' or 'The 
Cliffs' rather than merely 'Rocks' or 'Cliffs' would result, a fitting name in 
view of the fact that the Scilly Islands must have appeared as the rocks par 
excellence to the prehistoric Atlantic navigators, both as way-showing 
cliffs and dangerous reefs. A similar interpretation would be possible if 
*Sulimnus is closer to the original form of the name than Sylina(m)."? 


The other possibility is that which takes seriously the form Sylinancim 

which had to be explained away for the first proposal, following Rivet and 
Smith. In this case -anc-im, or -nc-im, would have to be the reflex of a dif- 
ferentiating attribute, meaning eg 'westerly' or 'first in sight' or simply 
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'numerous' ('many cliffs') — perhaps an optional attribute, so that's the short 
form of the first proposal could be, but did not have to be, expanded by this 
attributes. Since the grades of plosives may change in the borrowing 

process, perhaps the Hamito-Semitic root *mag- 'be numerous, be big' 
(Orel/Stolbova 1995, no. 1704), with its variant *mang-”, may serve as a 
first candidate, even though the etymon now only occurs in several of the 
Hamitic languages but not in Semitic [42 itself. With A as a symbol for the 
source of the -a of Sylina, the following might have happened: *xsI-?-mA 
mag-im (*Sul'imA mag-im) 'The numerous cliffs'? > *Sylina m(a)c-im 

(with change of m to n either as in the first proposal or by dissimilation in 
the expanded form) » Sylinancim (by place assimilation). Perhaps Semi- 
tologists will find a more suitable root and a better construction. 


An advantage of taking the long name form seriously (no matter how 

the -nc- part is interpreted) is that it explains why the Romans misunder- 
stood the name as referring to but one island: The ending -im suggested to 
them (as it later did to Rivet and Smith 1979: 458 until they explained it 
away altogether) an accusative singular of an i-stem, xSylinancis, with the 
result Sylinancim insulam rather than the more accurate *Sylinancim insu- 
read. 


Thus, in a nutshell my proposal for the name of the Scilly Islands is that 

its original form and meaning are Sem. *sI-°-mA (xSul?imA) "The Rocks' 

or 'The Cliffs', adapted as Sylina into Latin, and that there may have 

existed an optional variant yielding the long form Sylinancim and possibly 
meaning "The Numerous Rocks'. That's the additional part of the long form 

was optional, or even that it is altogether spurious, is also suggested by the 
fact that it is absent from the medieval and modern forms of the name. 


16.4.2. Tay (Pictland) and Taw (England) 


A comparison that has been made in the past is that between the river name 
Tay of Scotland (Perth, c. 80 Taus, c. 150 Taoua; cf. Field 1980: sv)" on 

one hand and the Spanish/Portuguese river name Tajo/Tejo (as well as the 

name of the Tajo's tributary Tagonius, today Tajuna) on the other; thesis in 
turn have been identified with the appellative tagus 'river' in Hausa, a lan- 
Guage of the Chadic branch of Afro-Asiatic in West Africa (Stumfohl 1989: 
137). 


The Tay is an important river of Pictland. Whatever its pre-Pictish 

name, the Picts may have come simply to refer to it as 'the river', much as 
the Greeks called their major city Istanbul, ie '(to) the city', even though 
there existed real names, viz. Byzantium and Constantinople. 
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I would like to suggest an analogous explanation for the name of the 
river Taw (Devonshire, a. 1086 Táwmuóa, a. 1118 Tavus, a. 1224 Tau, cf. 
Ekwall 1960: sv)", which both Ekwall and Field (1980: sv) identify with 
that of the Tay." Both the Tay and the Taw have considerable estuaries," 
which must have made them attractive to the Atlantic navigators. 


Considering that the Tajo/Tejo also mouths into the ocean, perhaps 

the original meaning of the West African appellative tagus and therefore, if 
the equation is correct, of the river names Tay and Taw (and Tajo/Tejo) was 
not simply 'river' but 'river mouthing into the sea', or 'river with an estu- 
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16.4.3. The Pit names of Pictland 


The last group of names for whose shared part I would like to propose 
etymology are the 323 or more settlement names containing Pit-: 
Pitbladdo, Pitsligo, Pittendreich, Pitlochry, Pittenweem, etc." They form 
the classic problem of Pictish toponomastics. 


16.4.3.1. The problem of the Pit-s 


The Pit names occur almost exclusively in Pictland. Their pit element is 
explained by Jackson as follows (Jackson 1955: 147-148): 


The word was earlier pett; it meant a parcel of land or farmland ...; and it is a 
P-Celtic word, related to Welsh peth, 'thing', Breton pez, 'piece', Gaulish 
*petia (whence French piece [and therefore English piecel), and more distantly to 
Gaelic cuid, 'portion'. The Gaulish word, borrowed into Vulgar Latin in 

France, occurs in Latin documents in the phrase petia terrae, 'a parcel of land', 
exactly the sense of our pett .® 


Concerning the form of this name element, Watson (1926: 408) writes: 

"Qur earliest instances are in the Book of Deer: Pett in Mulenn, 'the Pett of 
the Mill'; Pett Malduibh, 'Malduibh's Pett; Pett meic Garnait, 'Garnat's 
son's Pett; Pett meic Cobroig, Cobroch's son's Pett; in modern Gaelic it is 
peit." Watson reconstructs an earlier (Gaulish) petti-. "That pett was taken 
over into Gaelic from British appears from its form, for Gaulish petti- 

would naturally become in Gaelic pitt rather than pett" (Watson 1926: 408). 


I consider it more likely, and compatible with the form variation, that pett 
was taken over into the Gaelic of Pictland from Pictish." 
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The frequency of Pit- names, their near-limitation to the historical Pict- 
land, the exclusive occurrence of pit- in the head position, and the occur- 
rence of Gaelic-looking specifiers in Pit- names together suggest that these 
names reflect a round of head renewal which began in Pictish times and 
continued after the Scottish take-over of Pictland. The pit names are all 
postspecifying (head initial). This agrees with the word order of Insular 
Celtic which was consistently postspecifying (head-initial), although not with 
that of early Germanic including Old English, which was to a high degree 
prespecifying (head final). However, the postspecifying internal order of 
the Pit names also agrees with that word order which must be assumed for 
Pictish in the outlined framework in section 16.1: Since Pictish was in my 
view related to Semitic, its word order also is likely to have been the same 
as in Semitic, viz. postspecifying (head initial). Indeed Insular Celtic had 
itself only acquired its postspecifying (head-initial) word order on the [44 
Hamito-Semitic substratum of the Isles.? The two types of arrangements are 
also reflected in compound names, where they are typically accompanied 

by accentual differences; see Figure 10." 


Postspecifying Postspecifying vs. Prespecifying 
("head-initial") ("head-initial") ("head-final") 


Pit-lochry Dun-edin Edin-burgh 
Figure 10 


The postspecifying Pit- names of the present section should also be com- 
pared to the prespecifying Bid names of section 16.3.3; compare in par- 
ticular Figure 9. Bideford and Pitlochry only appear to reflect the same 

word structure. In reality they belong to compound types that are the mirror 
image of each other. Bide- in Bideford is a specifier, whereas Pit- in Pit- 
lochry is a head. This structural difference is in harmony with the difference 
distribution of the two name types in space and time: Whereas the Bid- 

names occur almost all over Europe and belong to an old layer of settle- 

ment names, the Pit- names occur almost exclusively in Pictland and are 

the result of a rather recent round of head renewal." These facts together 
suggests that pit- (earlier pett) is a Pictish appellative with a meaning ap- 
appropriate for such head modification. The continuation of Pit-name-giving 
even after the end of Pictish independence in 843 further suggests a period 
of Pictish-Gaelic bilingualism in Pictland. 
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16.4.3.2. The origin of Pict. Pett/Pit, Celt. *pet(t)-, E piece 


The Celtic pet(t)- word referred to in the above quotation from Jackson 

1955 is not Indo-European. It must therefore be a loan word. From what 
language was it borrowed? The answer is straightforward, given the present 
framework: from Pictish or other Atlantic languages. How can this be? 

proved, considering the fact that all the Atlantic languages have disapproval 
peared, leaving only traces? It can be proved by looking into the languages 
to which the Atlantic languages were related, according to the theory: the 
Hamito-Semitic languages. 


Orel/Stolbova (1995: no. 809) reconstruct Proto-Hamito-Semitic *fit- 

'land', Semitic *pitt- 'area, region' (Akkadian pittu), Central Chadic *fit- 
'earth' (Musgum futi, fate, feti); von Soden (1965-: sv) glosses Akkad. 

pittu "something like 'area' ... 'administrative area' ... 'area of responsibility'," 
The 'region ... administrative district ... area of responsibility'. This meaning 
should be compared with the statement that Pit- names "no doubt also had 

some fiscal and administrative meaning, now lost, within the Pictish king- 

dom" (cf. Nicolaisen 1996a: 10, citing Taylor 1995 and pc). Ehret (1995: 

n. 296) reconstructs Proto-Afro-Asiatic *g"id-/xg"ad- 'land' (Cushitic 

xgud- 'land, country', Chadic xg"id-/*g"ud- 'place', Omotic *gad- 

'earth'), Whatever the details of the relationship of [45 these words within 
Afro-Asiatic may turn out to be, my impression is that this set of cor- 
respondences confirms the thesis that pett/pit- in the Pit- names continues a 
native Pictish word, and also the super-ordinate thesis that Pictish was re- 
lated to Semitic.® 


A by-product of this analysis is the identification of Vulgar Lat. petia 
(terrae), Fr. piéce, Engl. piece as ultimately an Atlantic loan-word, trans- 
Mitted through Celtic. The etymological problem of this word is succinctly 
stated in the OED: 


M.E. pece, in 15th c. piece, a. OF. pece (1241 in Godef.), piece (Roland, 11th 

c.), mod.F. piéce = Pr. peza, pessa, Sp. pieza, Pg. pega, It. pezza piece of cloth, 
rag, next to pezzo 'piece' in other senses. The Romanic forms point to late L. 
types *pettia, *pettium: cf. early med.L. pecia, petia, also pecium, petium, 
'broken piece, fragment', also 'piece of land'. Ulterior origin obscure: see Note 
below." The sense-development is uncertain in many points, although most of 

the senses also occur in French: the following arrangement is to a great extent 
provisional. 


One of these senses happens to be the following (cf. OED: sv piece, sense 
I. 2.b): "A limited portion of land, enclosed, marked off by bounds, or 
viewed as distinct. (An early sense of med.L. petia, petium.)" 
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16.4.3.3. Were the Picts the Pit people? 


My proposal that Pict. pett/pit- in the Pit- names is ultimately a Semitidic 
word makes the root of the word etymologically end with just a dental plo- 

sive (long or short). This may have consequences for the assumption that 

the name of the Picts is related to the Pit- constituent of the Pit- names (cf. 
Rivet and Smith 1979: 439-440): Pett/Pit- cannot on this account be an as- 
similated variant of Pect-/Pict-. If there is to exist an etymological relation 
ship, it has to be the other way around. 


One path I can see for this development is the pre-aspiration evident in 

the modern languages of the Northwest, including Gaelic, but also Ice- 

landic (eg Icel. Péttar [phjeht:ar] 'Picts'), identified with velar consonants 
in languages lacking this feature, cp. OE Pihtas, Pyhtas, Pehtas, Peohtas 

and Lat. Picti, Pecti (i.e. Pictavi, Pectavi in Gaul). Another path would be 
the assumption of a velar suffix on the Pit-root, with contact metathesis, 
-Pk- » -Kt-, improving syllable structure. 


In either case the name could mean 'land-dwellers', as opposed to sea- 

farers or to people settling along the coast; the latter contrast would harm 
nice with the fact that the pit places are inland rather than on the coast or 
major rivers (cf. Nicolaisen 1976: 157-158). The name could also mean 

'the landed', i.e. 'the land-owners', perhaps as opposed to seafarers or 
raiders claiming land, or originally 'the land-owning nobility'. [46 


16.4.3.4. Further Pictish toponyms? 


One Pictish river name (Tay) and one Pictish settlement name element 

(Pit-) is not much to further my thesis of a genetic relationship between 
Pictish and Hamito-Semitic, assuming the proposed interpretations are possible 
sible in the first place. It must not be forgotten, however, that the search has 
hardly begun. I am confident that intensive research by scholars 

knowledgeable in British toponomastics and in Hamito-Semitic linguistics 

will bring to light more material. Nicolaisen (1996b: II. 1410-1411) writes: 
“Material finds ascribable to the Picts have been discovered far beyond that 
area in which Celtic-Pictish place names occur in abundance. Iceland names 
like Lewis, Uist, Skye, Arran, Islay, Yell, and Unst, may belong to this early 
non-Indo-European stratum for which no linguistic affinities have been 
identified so far." Since Uist has already been identified as an Atlantic 

name by Coates (1988b), the expectation should be that the same will be 
possible for the other names. 


A case in point is a name that does not, but could, stand in Nicolaisen's 
list of islands, that of the Hebrides. Coates (1988b), by identifying the 
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name Uist with the name Ibiza, shows the way to an understanding. Ibiza 
what Gk. 'Ébousos and Lat. Ebusus. Phoenician epigraphic evidence suggests 
gests that the Semitic name was ai-b-$-m, "readable as any one of 'i-büsim, 


"j-bósem, ?i-besim" (Coates 1988b: 21). Leaving open the question what 
-büsim (or -büs-im) etc. stand for, there can be little doubt that ?-y- is iden- 
tical with the Semitic root meaning 'island'. 


The Hebrides, Ptolemy's Aiboüdai and Pliny's Hebudes (Rivet and 

Smith 1979: 354—355), clearly show the same element ?-y- as head of the 
construct. Von Soden (1965-: sv) has puhàdu 'lamb' and the derived 

pubattu 'female lamb'. He refers to Ugaritic pfd-.9 Gesenius (1915) has 

the root phd with two entries: 'sich fürchten' ('be afraid') and 'Schrecken' 
('fright, horror, terror'); in connection with the first meaning, he refers to 
puhadu 'lamb'. Perhaps Gk. Aiboüdai is a borrowed version of Sem. 

+°_y-ym p-'-d- (ayim püd-). 'Lamb Islands' (perhaps = 'Sheep Islands') 

appears to be a suitable meaning; whether 'Isles of Fright' would be, I can- 
not tell. 


It is not clear whether Aemodae (variant: Acmodae) refers to the same 
islands or to a different group, eg the Shetland Islands (Rivet and Smith 
1979: 241). In the former case the above analysis would account for the m. 
In the latter, perhaps one should try the division Aem-odae, eg *?-yym 
?-wd-. In Hebrew, ?-wd- 'bend down' ('bend down [trans.]'), 'be- 

'oppress' is the original root form of ?-yd- "misfortune, distress, 
Ververben' (xmisfortune, peril, perdition')." Whether 'Isles of Peril' is a 
suitable name for the Shetland Islands I do not know; perhaps it was for 
those early navigators. 


Toponymic research has identified a good number of further names 

elements that are either Pictish, Cumbric, or Pictish and Cumbric (cf. 
Nicolaisen 1976: ch. 8, 1996a, with references). If my theory is correct, 
These too should eventually be revealed to be Atlantic survivals. Two 
examples may show that such research is promising: aber- 'mouth (of a 
river)' (cf. Nicolaisen 1996a: 15-24) looks like an extension of the Proto- 
Hamito-Semitic root *'ap- 'mouth' or [47 like *mabar- (ambar) 'mouth' (cf. 
Orel/Stolbova 1995: nos. 46, 1701), and tref- 'homestead, village' (cf. Wat- 
son 1926: 357-365, Nicolaisen 1976: 160, 168-170, 1996a: 29-30) is 

likely to be the same as the Germanic word reflected in Engl. (arch.) thorp, 
Gm. Village 'village', cp. OE prop (prep), OFris. thorp, therp, OHG thorf, 
etc., cf. OED: sv thorp", which I have already suspected of being an At- 
lantic loan-word elsewhere.?! 
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16.5. Summary and conclusion 


This paper attempts to show that a certain reconstruction of the linguistic 
prehistory of Europe is likely to have consequences for the toponomastics 

of Britain. The reconstruction says that the oldest reachable layer of names 
in Europe north of the Alps, the Old European layer, is Vasconic, ie taken 
from languages whose only survivor is Basque. It further says that a second 
layer, which includes names of a maritime significance, the Atlantic layer 
of the West European littoral extending from Spain to Scandinavia, is taken 
from languages related to Semitic. The reconstruction thus implies that the 


oldest toponyms north of the Alps do not have an Indo-European origin but 
must be given etymologies relating them partly to the Basque language, 
partly to Hamito-Semitic languages, to the extent that they yield to any 
explanation at all. 


For the Old European part of the reconstruction, I first discuss a settle- 
ment name, Arundel, and interpret it as a name of the type of the Gasc. Val 
d'Aran, with Bq. aran 'valley'. Second, despite the fact that this idea has 
been discredited by Romantic folk-etymological endeavors in the past, I 
discuss the name of the Thames as a possible compound, *Tarm- Is-a, con- 
taining the frequent Vasconic name element xis- '(body of) water' of which 
vestiges occur in Basque. 


For the Atlantic part of the reconstruction, I first support an existing one 
Semitic etymology for the name of The Solent, proposed by Coates 

(19882), by pointing to a Norwegian parallel, Solund, and a British name 
probably based on the same root, Scilly in Scilly Islands. Second, I discuss 
the existing view that the name of the Tay (and therefore that of the Taw) 
may be explained with a Hamitic etymon. 


For both parts of the reconstruction, I discuss, thirdly, two groups of 
settlement names that might at first glance appear similar and amenable to 
identical analyses: Bid-X (also: Bed-X) names and Pit-X names. A second 
glance makes it obvious that the phonetic similarity of the initial constitu- 
ents of the names is without consequence, because all other relevant 
properties of the two sorts of name do not match. First, the geographical 
Distribution is such that the bid names are wide-spread in Europe, whereas 
the Pit names belong entirely to northern Scotland. Second, the phonetic 
Similarity of Bid- and Pit- is not matched by semantic or structural cor- 
respondences: Semantically, the common denominator of Bid-/Bed- in all 

Bid-X names analyzed here is a reference to roads, whereas the meaning of 
Pit- in the Pit- names has been determined as 'piece of land', recently re- 
found as containing a fiscal and administrative [48 component. Structurally, 
Bid-X names are prespecifying (head-final) compounds, whereas Pit-X 

names are post-specifying (head-initial) compounds. This structural difference 
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ference is especially important because it permits an inference about the 
origin of bid- and pit- in the two groups of names, respectively: Since the 
head (or generic) X in Bid-X names varies in space and time, thus betraying 
head renewal in the respective languages, the conclusion must be that bid- 
belongs to a pre-language of all languages in which Bid-X names are at- 
tested. By contrast, the frequency of Pit-X names and their virtual limita- 
tion to Pictland reveal a late round of head renewal in Pictland and thus 
suggest a native Pictish origin of pit- as a name element. 


A comparison of these results with the (independently developed) theory 
that the oldest languages of almost all of Europe became after the last ice-age 
Vasconic, ie related to Basque, and that Pictish was the last surviving 


member of the Atlantic languages, i.e. a group of colonial languages of the 
European Atlantic seaboard related to Semitic, leads to the conclusion that 
bid- (bed-) 'road' in Bid- names is the same as bide 'road' in Basque, and 
that pit- 'piece of land (in a fiscal and administrative sense)' in Pit- names 
is the same as Akkadian pittu 'region ... administrative district ... area of 
responsibility'. 


In the context of the discussion of Pictish names, it is pointed out that 
the beginning of island names with Ai- (or E-), such as the old name form 
Aiboüdai/Ebudae of the Hebrides, may by itself be indicative of a Semitidic 
origin of the name. 


The concept of head renewal which plays a significant role in the name 
analyzes of this paper is defined and illustrated in a separate section (sec- 
16.2). It is pointed out there that the failure can be systematically recognized 
this mechanism of name modification in toponomastic etymology may lead 

to wrong conclusions about the languages in which a name originated: If 

the head of a toponym is productive in a given language, then the nucleus 

of that toponym - the specifier of the construction — may have been taken 
from the same language, but it may also belong to an earlier language of 

the region. Thus it would be a mistake to infer a Germanic origin of the 
nucleus Bit- or Bide- from the Germanic heads in Gm. Bitburg and E 

Bideford; the nucleus may be Germanic, but it may also be Roman or Celtic 

or even pre-Indo-European. This is the theoretical ground on which a Vas 
conic etymology is proposed in section 16.3.3 for the original name en- 
tering into these Germanicizing head renewals, and similarly for others 
toponyms. 


In my judgment the loan-etymologies proposed in this paper are of the 

same degree of phonetic and semantic fit as many genetic etymologies that 

have been proposed in the past. Together with a number of previously published 
lished loan-etymologies for place-names but also for ordinary words, they 

may help us better to understand the linguistic prehistory of both Britain 

and of the Continent." 
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Notes 


First published 1998 in: Gerald F. Carr, Wayne Harbert and Lihua Zhang 
(eds.), Interdigitations: Essays for Irmengard Rauch, 25-62. Berne: Peter 
Long. An abstract has been added. 


1. Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Faust I. 3457 (Hamburg edition); free translation, 
on the model of I. 1237. 


2. Sections 16.1 and 16.2 of this paper include some of the material I presented 
at the XIXth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences (University of 
Aberdeen, 4-11 August 1996). There is some overlap of sections 16.3.3 and 


16.4.3 below with the summary published in the Congress proceedings 
(Vennemann 1998b). 


3. Ina portion of the southernmost region of the area, Aquitaine in the south- 
west of France, a Vasconic language, viz. a variety (or simply an earlier 
form) of Basque, was still used in Roman times (Michelena 1954, Gorro- 
chategui 1984, 1987, Trask 1997: 398-403), and the western part of the 

French Pyrenees is still Basque. It is therefore legitimate to say that assu- 
ming is a Vasconic origin of the earliest post-glacial populations of Europe 
the default assumption, which means that any other assumption requires 

special justification. 


4. This theory is sketched in the following papers: Vennemann 1993b, 19944, 
1995c, 1997a, etc. a (ie chap. 17 of this volume). See also the survey in 


the appendix of Vennemann 1994b with reference to Vennemann 1988a 
where the spread of the Indo-European is sketched. 


Cf. Vennemann 1997b: here chap. 11, section 2 for Pictish. 
Cf. Vennemann 1993b, 1994d, 1995c: here chap. 7, § 4. 


7. Since the name has a Roman attestation, there is no basis for assuming a 
Germanic origin; clearly the explanation by means of the Germanic foot- 
word is a learned folk-etymology (cf. Vennemann 1993b: here chap. 3, sec- 
tion 6). 


8. The generic and specific terms are often used by toponomasts instead of the 
grammatical terms head and specifier (determinatum and determinans), es- 
especially in application to the constituents of compounds. 


9. This illustrates head addition if it may be assumed that the Latin termination 
-ium was cut off by Old English speakers, as was regularly done in appeal- 

tive loan words. Otherwise this would be the replacement of a derivational 

head with a compositional one. 


10. This presentation is to some extent an idealization to clarify the concepts. 
Name heads were less stable in the past than they are now. As the forms 

cited in Ekwall 1960: sv London show, nuclear forms of the name 

probably coexisted with the compound forms. 


n/a 
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11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

The internal structure of d'Aran in Val d'Aran, not represented here, is also 
postspecifying (head initial). 

See section 16.3.1 below. 

The following examples are from Bavaria, cf. von Reitzenstein 1991: s.vv. 
The official city entrance signs of Marktoberdorf read Stadt Marktoberdorf, 
showing the three successive administrative ranks of the settlement. 

There are other administrative categories, which also show the change of 
word order. For example, by a decision of the Bavarian parliament reached 
on 11 July 1997, the city of Donauwórth will be advanced to Groke Kreis- 
city of Donauwórth on January 1, 1998; the mayor, who will then be lord 
mayor, spoke of a historic date. 


Watson (1926: 349) therefore cites this as an example of what he calls "half 
translation or quasi-translation". 


The reference is to W. Harrison, The Description of Britaine, 1577; cf. Ek- 
wall 1960: xlv. 


The pronunciations of the name, according to Forster (1982: sv) who cites 
various sources, are ['er(a)ndl, 'zrandel, a:nd(a)I]. 


The reference is to Documents preserved in France, Rolls Ser. 1899; cf. 
Ekwall 1960: xliv. 


The name is explained in the OED as follows: "horehound, hoarhound ... 

[0.E. hare hüne, f. hdr hoar, hoary + háne name of a plant, of uncertain origin 
gin; thence ME. hórhowne, altered by popular etymology to horehound, 
which puts some of meaning into the second element. The 
analogical spelling is common, but this is much less usual in England than 
hore-.] 1. A labiate herb, Marrubium vulgare, having stem and leaves 
covered with white cottony pubescence; its aromatic bitter juice is much 
used as a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to several allied herbs ..., 
horehound proper being then distinguished as common or white horehound. 

. 2. An extract or confection of the plant Marrubium vulgare, used as a 
remedy for coughs." 


The idea for this analysis first arose in my graduate seminar "Place Names 
and language history", summer 1996. I am especially grateful to Ursula 
Zehrer and Miguel Diaz for their contributions. 

Hans Fromm (University of Munich) reminds me that Arundel is also an 
important name in medieval literature; see eg Gottfried von Strassburg, 


Tristan, vv. 18688, 18717ff., 18881. 


Cf. Krahe 1964: 46, for Erft also Berger 1993: sv, for Earn also Ekwall 
1928: sv Earnshill, for Arno also Pellegrini 1990: 368. 


Trask writes haran, which is a regional variant of aran (cf. de Azkue 1984: 


sv aran, Agud/Tovar 1989: sv aran!). See Trask 1997: 157-163 for the 


special, mostly non-etymological status of aspiration in Basque. 


See n. 17 above. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Tarrant Hinton is marked in the Ordnance Survey Roman Britain: Histori- 
cal Map and Guide with the sign for Roman villas. 


It is an altogether different question whether perhaps the two names, Arun 
del and Arun, supported each other analogically against the workers of 
further reductive sound changes. For example, without such support *Arana 
might have become Earn or Are. 


The most transparent Basque example is Aranguren (Navarre), with Bq. 

guren 'highest point, limit, edge' (cf. Nieto Ballester 1997: sv), thus 
literally "Valley edge". Whether other Spanish toponyms of doubtful origin 
such as Aranjuez, Aranzueque, Arafiuel, Aranyonet, Arafiales, and Aranda 
(several, cp. Arandas and Arandon in France) belong here remains to be in- 
vestigated (cf. Nieto Ballester 1997: s.vv. Aranjuez, Arafiuel, Aranda de 
Duero). 


The head -stone 'rock' is commonly used in names of castles on hills, and of 
the fortified hills themselves. 


I owe the Mohrenstein example and the reference (Schuster 1991) to Oliver 
Völkl in my graduate seminar "Language History and Place Name Research 
schung", summer 1997, 


(Cf. now Róder 2000.) 


The study is based on a little over a hundred *is-names. (Röder 2000 treats 
over two hundred xis-nanes.) 


The first constituent probably survives as an appellative root in Bavarian 
felting (f.), felt (m.) 'fen'. 


This does not only appear to hold for hydronyms, cf. the analysis of the 
German mountain name Karpfen (oldest attestation of the name: Calphen) 

in Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, section 4.7. In a derivational analysis 
starting with a root *kal- 'bare, naked mountain’ which may also survive in 
Lat. calvus, OE calu(w), OHG kalo/kalwes, Gm. kahi 'soon', English callow, 
Lat. calva 'skull', Lith. galva, OCS glava 'head', a root extension -p- (per- 
haps identical with the w in the Latin and Germanic forms) and a suffix -en- 
would have to be positioned. The resulting *Kal-p-en-a would not look Basque, 
as little as similar reconstructions given for river names in Vennemann 
1994d, with reanalyses of Krahe's Indo-European reconstructions — a dis- 
crepancy first pointed out to me by Georg Bossong (University of Zurich). 

A reconstruction as a compound *Kal+pen-a, even if not verifiable with the 
modern Basque lexicon, at least harmonizes with Basque word structure. 


My suspicion that many German Eisbüche have nothing to do with Fis 'ice' 


(or Eisen 'iron') but preserve old *7sa (or *Isana) Germanized by addition 

of the head -bach 'brook', has found support by one example in Palatia 

where der Eisbach is in the local dialect called die Eis (Röder 1997) (cf. Rö- 
the 2000: 50). Cf. Islebeck (The North Riding of Yorkshire, DB Iselbec, c. 
1200 Yselbec, a. 1208 Iserbec), probably an old xIsala also Germani- 
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35. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


cized by adding a new head, -beck 'brook', which is from the same root as 
Gm. Bach. *Isala would be the same river name as Dutch IJssel. 


He does so apparently on the evidence of the Greek form (Ptolemy) 

Tauroa, which is, however, only reconstructed on the evidence of cor- 

rupted forms none of which have an initial 7 (rather, all have 7) or an accent 
on the 7 (Fórster 1941: 478-480, especially the footnotes), perhaps also on 
the evidence of a tradition with hypercorrect rendering of the name as 
Tamensis (479-485), which does presuppose penult accent in Latin. 

According to Fórster (1941: 485 with n. 1) it occurs a. 681, 692, 704, c. 730 
and, as a variant of Tamensem, in one of the oldest Bede manuscripts. 


It may at the same time reflect a pre-Roman accentuation of the name. 
Cf. also Ekwall 1928: sv 
Lake n. 17 above; cf. Ekwall 1960: sv Isis and p. xlv. 


Rivet and Smith (1979: 466) adopt Fórster's ideas and reconstruct 
*Tamessa, "perhaps for older *Tamessa”. 


See n. 76 below for Forster's own etymology. 


Cf. the survey of Continental xtam- names in Förster 1941: 709-711. 


I am referring to the kind of research carried out by M. Gelling for English 
place names. Since Thame is a "pre-English river-name" it is only men- 
tioned but not explained in Gelling 1984: 21, 316. 


The variation between Bed- and Bid- which also occurs in England (see 
below) may have to do with the Vulgar Latin lowering of short high vowels 
and may thus reflect differences between Roman and non-Roman pronun- 
Ciations of the name element on the Continent and in Britain. 


They derive the settlement name from an (unatested) personal name xBido 
or xBido/xBito. 


Note Bitgau 'Bit- district' in (2) above, further, with a later term (Lat. via 
strata) for the same concept, the designation Straßfeld for the area around 
Schwabmünchen (south of Augsburg) with several Roman roads including 

the Via Claudia (Bauer 1994: 29). 


This etymology is further developed and supported by Appelt (Bóhm) 
(1995) (cf. Bóhm [Appelt] 2001). 


Ekwall derives the name from a person's name B(1)eda, cf. n. 44. 

Three kilometers west of Bedford, on the most important of the roads, the 
one to Northampton, there is Biddenham (DB Bide(n)ham, a. 1198 Bede- 

ham, 1247 Budeham, 1254 Bydenham, cf. Ekwall 1960: sv). 

The name, which is also spelled Biddeford, is pronounced trisyllabically as 
suggested by this spelling variant, locally also disyllabically as suggested by 
the more common spelling. Forster (1982: sv) registers [bidifed, bidefad, 
bidiford, baidfad]. 

Ekwall (1960: sv) suggests, "Perhaps Bieda's ford, but cf. BIDFORD." For 
Bidford, for which see (9) below, he suggests a derivation from OE byden 
52. 

53. 

54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59, 


61. 
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*vessel, tub', apparently because of its earlier attestation as Budiford (a. 
710) than that of Bideford (Budiford a. 1232). 


As for the meaning of the name, Ekwall suggests: "OE béte 'beet-root' 
might be thought of." 


The variation between i and u spellings has reasons within the history of 
English: palatal umlaut, unrounding, inverse spellings. However, the vowels 
u and i also interchange frequently in Basque dialects (Michelena 1977: ch. 
3). 


I am grateful to Jennifer Scherr for drawing my attention to Street in Somer- 
set (in the Glastonbury area), which is situated on a Roman road. 


See Agud/Tovar 1991: sv bide for variants bida-/beda- beside bide. 
Lópelmann 1968 has bida- as a combination form of bide, and the examples 
with bida- in de Azkue 1984 show that this is correct. 


Ekwall (1960: s.vv.) bases Street, Streat and Stratford on OE str&t and thus 

only indirectly on Lat. (via) strata. He does not consider the obvious possibility 
bility that those English names directly continue a Roman name Strata. In 

the present framework some of those names may even be suspected of con- 

tinuing Vasc. xBida by a chain of loan translations. 


The Semitic root is si^ 'rock' according to Pellegrini (1990: 48), where 

however an Indo-European origin of the Italian names Solunto, Sólanto is 

favored ("probabilments"). The meaning given first for sI-^- in Gesenius 

1915: 545-546 (for Syriac) is 'detached, free-standing rock', ie 

'split-off, free standing rock', which is a good description of a cliff. I there 
fore follow Coates in glossing sI-" as 'cliff' in the present context. 


The contiguity required for a metonymic shift is evident: The Solent "ex- 
tends eastward for 15 mi (24 km) from The Needles, a group of isolated 
rocks west of the Isle of Wight" (Encyclopedia Britannica, 15th ed., 1973: 
Sv Solent, The). 


*Sita est autem haec insula [ie insula Uecta] contra medium Australium 
Saxonum et Geuissorum, interposito pelago latitudinis trium milium, quod 
uocatur Soluente", "The Isle of Wight lies opposite the borders of the South 
Saxons and of the Gewisse, with three miles of sea between, which is called 
the Solent' (Bede, Historia ecclesiastica 4,16 (Colgrave and Mynors' edi- 
tion 1969: 384-385]). 


At the westernmost point of the Isle of Wight, "The Needles, three detached 
masses of chalk off the western promontory, rise to about 100 ft (30 m)" 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, 15th ed., 1973: sv). The Great Brockhaus 

(1982: sv Wight) describes The Needles as "cliff rows", 'rows of cliffs'. 
Cp. the description in Coates 19882: 7-8. 

Surprisingly, towards the end of his article Coates (1988a: 11-14) seems to 
lean more and more in the direction of considering the entire name Indo- 
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62. 

63. 

65. 


66. 


67. 
68. 


69. 
70. 


71. 


72. 


European, merely on the evidence of the Indo-European participial appear- 
ance of its termination. 


Bergsträßer (1928: 14-15) writes that several of the language-specific se- 
mitic plural markers go back to Proto-Semitic and that various collectives 
played an important role there. Perhaps the Hebrew and Punic plural suffix 


-im is one of those early plural or collective markers that later became general- 
ized language-specifically. A collective meaning would be very suitable for 
the names here translated as containing the meaning 'cliffs'. 


Orel and Stolbova (1995: no. 2391) write, "Note the consonantal alternation 
* 2 xy..." 


The determiner is an integral part of the name The Solent, cf. Coates 1988a: 
1. The Encyclopedia Britannica (15th ed., 1973: sv Wight, Isle of, and 
Solent, The) invariably writes both The Solent and The Needles. 


I realize that the construct does not agree with the historical Semitic ar- 
rangement of plurality, determination, and attribution. But I read in Berg 
sträßer 1928: 19 et passim that a certain reconstruction is not possible for 
Proto-Semitic, so that perhaps matters were somewhat different in the still 
earlier layer of development presupposed by my theory of the Atlantic 

names. 


Cf. Aune 1980: sv, Heggstad et al. 1975: s.vv., Rygh and Kjar 1919: 
215-216, Lindroth 1918: 58-59, Matras 1964, Den Norske Lot 1955: 23, 

24, 190, 1990: 58, 258. I owe the idea to compare the name Solund to those 
treated by Coates, together with all references, to Eli Johanne Ellingsve 
(University of Bergen). 


Perhaps Solóenta «— xSol'im f -. 


Perhaps Solouentía «- xSol'"im ti^- or *Sol'im ty-; but Solouentia may also 
have been derived within Greek. 


Compare n. 65 above. 


Rivet and Smith (1979: 457) doubt that it is; they assume hypercorrect (in- 
verse) spelling: -mn- for -nn- (actually for -n-) on grounds of the sound 
change -mn- » -nn- (cf. columna » colonna), as in the name Garumna, 
originally Garonna, of the Garonne. 


This Hamito-Semitic root may also be the source of the Indo-European 

word family to which OS mikil, Goth. mikils, OE micel (i.e. mycelium), E 
much and mickle, Gk. megas/megales/mega, Hitt. mekkis, Olnd. mah-, Lat. 
magis and magnus, etc. belong, which with its phonological irregularities 
(cf. eg, Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv magnus) gives the impression of a loan 
complex. Orel and Stolbova's variant form *mang-, as a prototypical con- 
tact metathesis product of **mag-n-, would account for Lat. magnus along- 
side magis. 


Compare n. 65 above. 


73. 


74. 


75. 


76. 


71. 


78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 
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Rivet and Smith (1979: 470) have Lat. Taum (acc.), Gk. Taoáa éischysis 
(= Tava aestuarium), Lat. Taba. 


See Rivet and Smith 1979: 470 for other proposals. 


Rivet and Smith (1979: 470) cite the Cosmographer's Eltabo, which they 
read as Fl. Tavo, with an oblique case of Tavus and the abbreviation Fi for 
flumen or fluvius (in the proper case). 


So do Forster (1941: 734) and Rivet and Smith (1979: 470). Forester con- 
siders the name Indo-European. He reconstructs OBryth. *Tau-a which he 
derives from an Indo-European root x/à-, xta- 'to flow' (this proposal is 
adopted in Rivet and Smith 1979: 466, 470), the same root which he sees in 
the Celtic stem tam- (« xtam-) from which he derives Tawe, Thame, Thames 
and many other names (1941: 734, 743-744; 730). He admits that the origin 
and meaning of the suffixes, such as -m- and -u- in tam- and tau-, are 
obscure and that he has to leave open the question of how all these names 
are related to the problem of the Illyrians (1941: 730). In my view Forster's 
problem - the central problem of his book-length study of the name of the 
Thames — arises from the fact that he attempts to analyze a non-Indo-Euro 
Pean name element in terms of Indo-European lexicon and grammar. “Il- 
lyrian" is not the solution but the name of this problem. 


Note Ptolemy's Taoáa éischysis (= Tava aestuarium) in Rivet and Smith 
1979: 470. 


This would imply that some of the smaller xTav- rivers mentioned by Rivet 


and Smith (1979: 470) do not belong here. The difference may be one 
tween Old European (Vasconic) *Tava (of unknown meaning) and Atlantic 
(Semitidic) «Tagus (> Tavus). 


Cf. the list, map, and analysis in Nicolaisen 1996a: 6-15. 


Cf. further Nicolaisen 1976: 151-153, 1996a: 6-7, 1996b: 1410, Schmidt 
1995: 764-765. 


The specialization of meaning shows that the word entered Irish in a sepa- 
rate borrowing process: "Irish pit, gen. pite, denotes 'an allowance of food 
or drink' in connection with monastic discipline" (Watson 1926: 408, n. 2). 
The same is suggested by the initial p-, which Old Irish words did not yet 
possess; see n. 86 below. 


Cf. Pokorny 1927-30, Gensler 1993. Continental Gaulish was not post- 
specifying in this sense; in particular, the verb did not occupy the 

first position in its sentence, and residues of the old order can be found in 
Irish poetry and also in "rhetorical" prose which preserves certain archaic 
ordering devices (Thurneysen 1946: 8 513). Cf. Pokorny 1969: 8 237: "Only 

In archaic texts, the verb in connected form can also be found at 

"Only in archaic texts can the verb in compound form 

also stand at the end"). 
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84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 


The Edinburgh examples are repeated here from section 16.2 above, where 
further examples have been given. 


Even more recently Pit- has itself become a target of head renewal, viz. 

head replacement. Watson (1926: 407) writes: "Latterly, however, it has 

been displaced in Gaelic by baile, a stead, although the old form survives in 
the names as anglicized. Thus, for instance, Pitfour in Rogart is in Gaelic 
Baile-phüir, Pitkerrie in Ross is Baile-chéirigh; Pitcastle near Pitlochry is 
Baile a' Chaisteil; Pitlochry itself is Baile Chloichrigh. When this changes 
took place I have not been able to determine." Cf. similarly Nicolaisen 
(1976: 156-157) who continues: "For Pitmaduthy ROS Gaelic has both Pit 


mhic Dhuibh and Baile mhic Dhuibh. For how long these parallel forms 

have existed side by side, is difficult to say. They are, of course, a phe- 
nomenon which has been a feature of bilingual situations wherever they 

have occurred throughout the ages ..., but the fact that the map-makers saw 
fit to include the 'Pictish' rather than the Gaelic names seems to indicate 
that the Gaelic equivalents in Baile may be a comparatively recent de- 
velopment of, let us say, the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries." The head 
replacement may have been induced or furthered by the obscene or at least 
suggestive connotations of peit in Gaelic, whereas the backing of a strong 
written tradition may have protected the Pit-forms in English (Nicolaisen 
1976: 157). See further Nicolaisen 1996a: 14-15, where also an alternative 
explanation is cited from Taylor 1965. 


It does not occur in Pokorny 1989 or Mann 1984-87. 


I have been asked in discussions and in letters how Semitic *pitt- 'area, re- 
gion' can yield Gaelic cuid 'portion' on phonological grounds. Since the 
Celtic languages had changed (initial) p- into h-, there were with regard to 
(initial) p- two groups of languages: P-Celtic, in which a new p- had arisen 
by the sound change q- (ie k"-) » p-, and Q-Celtic in which q- had been 
preserved and no new p- had originated. The P-Celtic languages had no 

problem with p- in loan-words: They simply substituted their new phoneme 

/p/. In the Q-Celtic languages, loan-words with p- had to be integrated by 
means of sound substitution. Since the phoneme is most similar phonetically 
to p- /p/ in Q-Celtic was q- /kW/, as shown by the very change of /k"/ into 
/p/ in P-Celtic, /kW/ was substituted for /p/ in loan-words in Q-Celtic. Gaelic 
is a Q-Celtic language. 


This note reads as follows: "L. Pecia, in sense of 'fragment', occurs in the 
frangere debet et illos in quattuor pecias [earlier and later reviews 

partes] per quattuor angulos icactare debet); petia, petium, in sense 'piece of 
land', appear in Muratori Ant. Ital. ad 730 'et alia petia', 757 'uno petio de 
terra' (Diez); see also many later med.L. instances in Du Cange. The ulte 

rior source has been the subject of much research [with references].The 


88. 


91. 


92. 
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prevailing opinion is that late pop.L. *pettia, -ium, were derived from a 
Brythonic stem pett(i-, represented by Breton pez a piece, Welsh and Cor- 
nish peth a part, cognate with proto-Celtic *quett(i-, whence *cotti-, in Olr. 
cuit, genitive cota, mod. Gaelic cuid part, share; but there are many dif- 


culties..." 


Von Soden (1965-) also has an entrance b/pudu (with a question mark) that 
seems to mean 'sheep'. 


Von Soden's (1965-) udu [etc.] 'an oppression' and 
uddes, üdis 'in Beträngnis' ('in peril') appear to reflect the same root. 


It is mentioned there that some have compared OCelt. *treb 'subdivision of 
a people', Welsh meet 'town' to the Germanic item. 


Cf. Vennemann 1995c: n. 170. I cited Kluge/Seebold 1989: sv Dorf there 

with the conclusion: "In general, the clan hardly makes a good Indo-German 
manic impression" ('As a matter of fact this family does not give the im- 
pression of being bona fide Indo-European'). This remark no longer appears 

in Kluge/Seebold 1995, There the article ends, "Are the meanings 

connections are somewhat clear, so the ablaut relationships remain 

(in the second syllable) is still rátselhaft" ('If the semantic connections are thus 
reasonably clear, the ablaut relationships (in the second syllable) neverthe- 
less remain enigmatic'). Pfeifer et al. (1989: sv Dorf) do not seem to 
recognize any problems with the word, but since the words they assume to 

be related are restricted to Middle Irish (treb 'house, estate'), Lithuanian 
(trobà 'house, building'), and Latin (trabs 'beam', taberna [from 

*traberna] 'hut, shop, inn'), ie to some of the westernmost 

Indo-European languages, the word is eo ipso suspicious of being a 

loan-word. 


I would like to thank Angelika Lutz (University of Erlangen) for help with 
the selection and presentation of the above material. 


17. On the question of pre-Indo-European 
Substrates in Central and Western Europe! 


Abstract 


This paper, which derives from a lecture given in memory of Johannes Hubschmid 

at the University of Heidelberg on January 18, 1996 and is published here for the 
first time, gives an overview of the pre-Indo-European substrates and superstrates 
in Central, Western, and Northern Europe. Unexplained toponyms all over the 

area, especially Krahe's Old European hydronymy, suggest that the West Indo- 
European languages had contact with a widespread non-Indo-European substratum; 

and numerous ordinary Germanic words lacking plausible Indo-European ety- 

mologies suggest that the early Germanic population underwent contact with a 
regional non-Indo-European superstratum. Both suggestions are based on 

general rules of language contact theory. 


The Old European substrate is discussed with reference to Hans Krahe's theory. 
It is concluded that the structure of his Old European hydronyms is non-Indo- 
European. The dominant vowel a, the large amount of names starting with vowels, 


the agglutinative word structure, the predominant termination -a, and initial accent 
of hydronyms point to another language family, which is identified as Vasconic, of 
which the only present-day survivor is Basque. 


Traces of substratal Vasconic influence in the West Indo-European languages 

are the shift to initial word-accent in early Italic, Celtic, and Germanic, the more or 
less systematic West Indo-European remains of vigesimal counting, and words 

permitting Vasconic etymologies. Of the latter, reflexes of a Vasconic word for 
'(young) woman, lady', preserved in Bq. others, are cited in Celtic, Greek, the 

Romance languages, and German. Bq. handi 'big' and Lat. grandi- *big' are both 

derived from a Vasconic word *grandi- 'big', the Latin word being a prehistoric 
substratal borrowing. The origin of the Vasconic substratum is discussed at length. 


An Atlantic substrate of the insular Celtic languages related to Semitic was first 
demonstrated about a century ago and further supported by several authors since 

then. A recent attempt to question this explanation is shown to run counter to 
general principles of language contact. Semitic loan-words in West Indo-European, 
especially in Germanic, are interpreted as traces of Semitic influence, superstratal 
in the case of Germanic, exerted along the Atlantic littoral rather than in the East. 
The West Indo-European apple word and the Romance and Germanic baron word 

are given special attention. 


The extraordinary systematization and functionalization of the inherited Indo- 
European verbal ablaut in Germanic is explained as Semitic influence, ablaut being 
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even more strongly developed in the Semitic languages. This explanation fits well 
with the old observation that a striking number of Germanic strong verbs have no 
Indo-European etymology, among them nearly two dozen simplex verbs that con- 

tain the consonant xp of the so-called "labial gap" and are therefore certain to be 
loan-words. 


Introduction: 
Reasons for researching prehistoric language contacts 


The early linguistic development of Central and Western Europe is largely 
in the scientific darkness. I myself have had this experience when 
version with Germanic, but with the other languages 

the region, both Indo-European and non-Indo-European, is likely 

It will not be significantly different. Since the first half of last year, 
Tenthly, I try to help shed some light on some parts of this area. 

The goal of the work, which I strive for, but which I, even if 

I will not reach what I live for a long time, but what I can at best approach, is 
to reconstruct the linguistic prehistory of Central and Western Europe. 
This research goal is not arbitrarily chosen; it has gradually 

As a consequence of my involvement with Germanic and Indo-Germanic 

manic language history. I was particularly impressed by the pro- 


problem of sound shifts, which I had already encountered in my student days 
seemed unresolved and which is still far from being completely resolved 
seems to have moved from Germanic language history to the Gallo-Roman world 
of the Matrons, in whose name I have requested the application of the High 
manic (Second, Old High German) sound shift. 

These names, while I consider them all to be from the names of those who worship them- 
the population groups, in fact mostly from settlement names, 

led me to the pre-Germanic toponymy of Central Europe. 

pas.' This, in turn, soon appeared to me to be far more advanced. 

manic, pre-Roman and pre-Celtic than our toponomastic 

Textbooks and dictionaries suggest. The information they contain 

As a rule, scholarly opinions interpret the place names from the 

languages spoken in the course of its history, without 

Considering the fact that Central Europe was also a pre-Indo-European 
already had people who had their settlements and the outstanding 

the phenomena of their natural environment, 

and without regard to their own main toponomastic axiom, which 
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Axiom of the continuity of place names, especially of water 
names. 


Since Europe north of the Alps began to expand around the 10th millennium, 
namely after the end of the last ice age, the human arrival 

settlement gradually reopened, but the Indo-Europeans generally 

ner view at the earliest from the middle of the 6th millennium to Central Europe 
have lived there for at least three thousand years. 

lived and have to orient themselves in their environment, which is not Indo-Germanic 
In my opinion, this necessarily means that long before the Indo-German 
manization all the distinctive natural features of the area and all 

good settlement places. This in turn follows from the 

Axiom of place name continuity, that almost all localities of some 

Meaning to this day bear pre-Indo-European names, but of course 

partly Indo-Europeanized, often enough folk etymologically the Indo-European 

ian successor languages. This results in the 

Working hypothesis that an intensive study of toponymy will 

Conclusion about the pre-Indo-European languages of Europe north of the Alps 
could give.' 


A second, older experience also gave me the goal 

the pre-Indo-European languages of Europe north of the Alps 

It was the thesis known to every Germanist that approximately 

a third of the Old Germanic vocabulary has no Indo-European ety- 

mology. This thesis has been disputed by Neumann (1971), 

but without arguments; Neumann has merely stated the opposite 

claims that Germanic in its prehistory had no 

This view is, however, idiosyncratic 

and according to the findings of language contact research, certainly 
wrong: There can be no languages (except for the - admittedly fictitious - 


ven — case of a language on a completely isolated island), which has several 
remained without any influence for thousands of years. My own involvement with 
The vocabulary has led me to the opposite conclusion 

that the generally assumed proportion is too low 

I am convinced that more than half of the old Germanic 

S basic vocabulary? does not go back to Indo-European vocabulary, 

but was borrowed from non-Indo-European languages. 


My opinion differs in one essential point from that of 

Interpretation of those who support the thesis of the third non-etymologized 
bare Germanic vocabulary.? It is represented by those authors 

always claimed that this unetymologizable vocabulary is based on substrate 
influence. The following subject groups are regularly addressed: 

called, to which this vocabulary part is distributed': 
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1. Warfare, weapons and related matters 
Words like *gunpjo 'fight', hit, flee, strife, force, cowardly, 
weapon, war, spear, sword' 


2. Legal system 
Words like atonement, reprimand, steal, thief, guilt, guarantee/grant, Old High German. 
éwa 'law'. 


3. State and community life 
Words like servant, rogue, sin, thing, people, grace, consecrate, servant/ 
Prostitute, nobility, suffering, mayor, count. 


4. Domestic and agricultural work, house building, settlements, etc. 
Words like rust/roast, boil, tallow, hackle, hammer, meat, village, lau- 
be, house, yard. 


5. Other expressions of a higher culture 
Words like thousand, time. 


6. Maritime affairs, shipping and related matters 
Words like lake, trap, dive, dam, shore, sound, lagoon, cliff, storm, 
Tackle, boat, sprat. 


7. Animal and plant names 
Words like eel, carp, marten, sheep, polecat, seagull, weasel, wisent, 
Pigeon, horse, bird, lamb, bee, calf, tree, bean. 


8. Expressions from numerous spheres of daily life 
Words like drink, leather, air, hand, ask, rain, winter, life, blood, 
Wolke, OHG san 'immediately'. 


The view that this is all about substrate influence, 

contradicts the findings of language contact research. At least 

The first three groups indicate superstrate influence. So one must either 
which completely rejects the theory of foreign influence in these areas. 
give, for example, to adopt Neumann's untenable view 

or one must accept the view that the Germanic 

who had been exposed to a superstrate in their previous history. This 

I gave Germanists something to think about in my 1984a essay, but 

without echo. I myself have since come to the conclusion that both 

both the premise and the consequence are correct. If the title 

of my lecture is called “Substrates”, this should only be done in the brevity of the first 
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serve as orientation; substrates and superstrates are to be expected, and 
Adstrates cannot be ruled out either. 


What non-Indo-European influences on the West Indo-European 

manic languages, from which we can draw conclusions about 

the giving languages? Of course, with exactly the same ones that 

we also find in well-understood historical examples. One will 

Firstly, unexplained structural peculiarities and secondly, unexplained 

Consider vocabulary, and in the case of vocabulary, firstly names, especially 

Place names, and secondly appellatives, i.e. the non-onomastic 

Vocabulary. And in doing so, you will learn certain rules of thumb for language con- 
tact theory, especially the following (cf. Vennemann 1995c: 

here Chapter 7, Section 2): 


Rules of language contact theory (simplified) 


(a) Superstrate rule (lexical rule): Superstrates mainly influence the 
Lexicon of their substrates, less their structure. 


(b) Substrate rule (structure rule): Substrates mainly influence the 
Structure of their superstrata, less their lexicon. 


These rules only represent simplified prototypical cases. 

Of course, in the case of particularly intensive contact, a superstrate 
significantly affect the structure of the substrate; and vice versa, 

for example, in the case of cultural superiority or significant ecological and 


cultural otherness of the substrate, the substrate also the lexicon of the 
Superstrats significantly. In fact, I believe both the 

Main rules as well as their finer sub-cases in the here discussed 

to have found the material again. Incidentally, the rules with 

"Lexicon" refers to the appellative lexicon, the ordinary vocabulary. 
Special rules apply to onomastic vocabulary; in particular, 

the following toponymy rule: 


Rules of language contact theory (simplified) 


(c) Toponymy rule: Substrates predominantly determine the toponymy 
their superstrate. 


Here, too, there are special cases; massive and ruthless 
breaking superstrate speakers with thin and receding substrate 
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also assign place names in large numbers themselves, such as Ame- 
rika shows. 


17.1. First main part: On the Old European substrate 


In the following I would like to begin with an overview of my results. 

Most of it I can only touch or state, whereby I refer to the 

I will refer to relevant writings; I would like to elaborate on some of them 
ren. 


17.1.1. Toponymy 


As I said at the beginning, my interest in linguistic 

Prehistory when dealing with toponymy. The oldest to- 

According to general opinion, names of water bodies belong to the category of 
I found myself in the fortunate position that both the structure and the 
Lexicon of river names through the pioneering work of Hans Krahe 

were well studied, as well as the wide European distribution of the 

River naming system. '® 


Krahe interpreted the uniform river name layer he discovered as 

Indo-European and dating from the 2nd millennium; he suspected that 

they belonged to a stage of language development when the Proto-Indo-European 
sche had already been dissolved, but the West Indo-European languages were still 
formed a unity that he called Old European. Wolfgang P. Schmid 


(1968) later identified the language of Old European Hydronymy 
with Proto-Indo-European. 


Krahe based his interpretation of Old European hydronymy as Indo- 
Germanic on the following characteristics: 


1. Ablaut-like phenomena, 
2. Suffix forms that also existed in Indo-European, 


3. the semantic connection of some hydronymic roots to 
Indo-European roots. 


Problems with this interpretation were raised by Krahe and also by the keepers 
and further developers of his theory, especially WP Schmid and Jürgen 

Udolph'', was not taken seriously, although the criticism was early and extremely 
competent side. For example, Schlerath (1973: 13) wrote: 
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That H. Krahe has correctly broken down the river names and the system of morphemes 
has correctly represented it. But whether the etymological connection to 

idg. language material is absolutely necessary, could perhaps still be doubted 
felt, since the meaning of the lexemes — otherwise besides the phonetic 

Agreement the second leg on which an etymology stands — here only 

can be determined based on the phonetic similarity. It is striking 

namely the relative frequency of the individual 

Phonemes, with the low occurrence of stop sounds being particularly noticeable. 

The striking a-vocalism has already been observed. If 

I express the heretical idea that the 'old European' Gewüsserna- 

mensystem could perhaps not be idg., I do this only because 

because I think it would be a benefit if the river name researchers published their result 
nis also from the phoneme statistical and onomasiological point of view. 

would secure. 


Kuiper (1972) was even more decisive in his review of 
Schmid 1968: 


These names ['the characteristically "Old European" names of the type Vara, 

Varar, *Varantia, Varisia'] are preeminently characterized by the vowel a, 

with i, e and u occurring now and then and mostly in derivative syllables. It has 

often been pointed out that in PIE [Proto-Indo-European], the vowel a is very 

rare. ... It is, therefore, hard to accept the Indo-European origin of this homogeneous 
neous set of names which have almost without exception the vowel a (1972: 

127). 


It remains an unquestionable fact that Krahe's studies in the Old European hy- 
dronymy are of lasting value in so far as they prove that in some remote past 
the language spoken across Northern Europe was remarkably uniform and that it 
was characterized by a-vocalism. There is, however, every reason to consider 
this Palaeo-European a non-Indo-European language (1972: 128). 


The defense of the Krahe school, if I may say so, seems to me 

against these powerful attacks. Udolph writes (1990: 

341) with reference to the frequency of the short a in Latin, and there 
especially in some well-known water words (Udolph gives 

for each view cited authoritative representatives): 


The question of whether the 'aquale -a-' remains of a pre-Indo-European substrate, 
flow of an Italic dialectal change, an Illyrian change (in the 

respective language areas) or confirmation of the assumption that 'the' In- 
Dogermanic as old vowel phonemes *-i-, *-a-, *-u- and 
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-e- and -o- should be considered secondary and thus the old European 

Hydronymy reflects the older status in this respect, thus remains 

However, one should not ignore the argument that this phenomenon 

reflexes of a non- or pre-Indo-European substrate, as long as 

put back, 'before one does not use the a-sounds that are so common in Latin (aqua, 
lacus, palus et cetera) has been carefully analyzed ...'.'? 


It seems to me that Krahe's theory has gained little if her most recent significant 
tender representative with the problems of his approach behind another 

Problem protection is sought. In fact, these Latin water words 

just as problematic as the hydronyms. In particular, there is no 

good reason to consider them Indo-European: 


1. The aqua word certainly belongs only to Latin and Ger- 

manic (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Au). In the two studies by Seebold 
In the revised editions of Kluge, the etymon is no longer 

simply called Proto-Indo-European, but (1995) defined as follows: 
sorts: "ig. (weur.) xak"a f. (? xak"a) "Wasser'.'" Where “weur.” 
*western European-Indo-European' .? 


stands for 


2. The lacus word appears — with considerable phonological and se- 
mantic problems — only in Latin, Celtic, Germanic, 

Slavic and Greek, also predominantly in the West Indo- 

Germanic languages." 


3. The palüs word also shows significant phonological and semantic 
problems, which makes it difficult to define; not least of all, 


caused, in a decomposition (acr.) pal-üd-em, the second component 
difficulties." The most precise equivalent to lat. palüs f. 'standing 

Water, swamp, puddle' is in my opinion the English word pool, German word Pfuhl etc. 
bende, only West Germanic word "un of clear origin" xpöl- m. 'swamp, 

Morast' (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Pfuhl). Lat. palüs and West Germanic xpol- 
are not compared in the dictionaries, which is not 

surprising, since in the West Germanic word the initial sound is not shifted 
and the vowel does not agree. In Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv 

Pfuhl) is summed up as follows: "Probably borrowed from an unknown 

template." I assume that in Latin and West Germanic 

schen is the same pre-Indo-European etymon xpal-, which 

Pre-Latin as *pal-, into Pre-Germanic — after the Proto-Germanic 

ic sound shift, but before the change xà » 6 — borrowed as tpal- 
Quantitative duplicates in loanwords such as *pal-/*pal- can be found 

in West Indo-European, they can be easily distinguished from other languages. 
test understand if one for the assumed giving languages 

can claim that they did not possess any vowel quantity. 
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With its short a, its meaning, its dialectal restriction 

on the West and their irregular phonological and semantic 
representation in the comparison of individual languages, all three 
Words give the impression of loan words from a common European 

ian, mainly Western and Central European substrate. 


If the a is problematic, the suffixes are also problematic. It can be 
namely, it is easy to show that Krahe's hydronymic suffixes in the same 
Form also occurs in other sufficiently synthetic languages, 

eg in Finnish, and since we know the meaning of the hydronymic suffix 
fixe, the equation with certain Indo-European 

Suffixes arbitrary. 


Finally, as far as the ablaut is concerned, I only need Krahe's own 

Definition to remember: "Ablaut is the regular alternation 

very specific vowels in etymologically related word parts, 

which is inherited from the Indo-European primary language" (Krahe/Meid 1969: I. $ 50). 
we do not know the meaning of the hydronyms or their parts, we know 

We also do not know whether there is any etymological connection between them 

exists, and therefore also not whether ablaut is present in them. 


There are further arguments against Krahe's interpretation of his hydronyms. 
One emerges from the distribution maps by Antonio Tovar (1977b), 

three of which are reproduced in Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 2. 
As you can see, the hydronymy extends 


— from the Baltic States through the West Slavic countries to the Balkans, 


— from Scandinavia through Germany to Italy and 


— from the British Isles through France to the Iberian 
Peninsula. 


And here lies a problem: this area is too large. Except for the Iberian 

It must not extend over a peninsula, because this was in the 2nd millennium — 
According to Krahe (1964: 33), this is the time of the emergence of his hydronymy — 
not Indo-European. Krahe knew this, of course, and that is why he liked 

no maps of its hydronymy (note that the maps reproduced here 

cards are not by Krahe); his former students report, 

that he rejected attempts by the novices to present him with large-format 

To give cards of hydronymy, to the dismay of the well-wishers 

One must assume that Krahe was concerned about this issue. 

argument knew, '® that the untenability of his theory was clear to him; 

why he maintained it and why some of his students 

continue is an interesting sociological or scientific 

economic psychology question. 
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Krahe was an Indo-Europeanist, and for an Indo-Europeanist it is probably 
slightly close, a corpus with which he has been researching for decades, 

to be considered Indo-European." If one approaches the Kraheschen 

Hydronyms without this Indo-European prájudiz, his 

Arguments are not very convincing. One can even say the other way round that 
Krahe's admirable material research and material systematization 

ments for unbiased, linguistically trained observers on the contrary 

an Indo-European origin of the Old European hydronymy as un- 

make it seem likely. 


Now it is a well-known fact in the sociology of science that 

a theory cannot be undermined by criticism alone. Schlerath, Kuiper 

and others have sharply criticized Krahe and his successors; it has 

They only said what the old European 

sic hydronymy is not, namely not Indo-European; the people 

but are not very interested in what something is not, rather 

lem for what something is. In other words, one can have a well-established 
Theory cannot be fought with criticism; criticism rolls off it. One can 
Theory can only be fought with a theory. Establishment is the Krahesche 
Theory must be given absolute priority, for a long time it was the only theory 
for their subject area. A new theory of ancient European 

European hydronymy. 


This is not difficult at all. I will briefly explain the procedure 


outline, not historically or biographically, but systematically. The following 
The following examples from Krahe may serve as a minimal illustration. 


Al-a Med-a 


Al-ma Med-am-a 
Al-m-an-a Med-am-an-a 


First, Krahe's hydronyms are described using linguistic 
chen methods. The structural properties are: 
. the dominance of the a vowel; 
. the fact that almost half of the names begin with a vowel; 
. the agglutinative structure of the word; 
the termination of almost all hydronyms, especially in the central and northern 
lichen area, on -a, for which the interpretation as a definite article 
suggests — place names are inherently definite; 
5. Initial accentuation was already present in the earliest times, as the hydronyms 


depending on the length of the names for syncopation of the second syllable 


tend. 


hWN 
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Anyone who knows a little about the structure of the languages of Europe will 
At this point, a hypothesis already suggests itself. There is 

a European language that has these structural features to a much higher 

MaBe than Indo-European. That is Basque." 


1. In Basque, a is by far the most common vowel, while in Proto- 
Germanic a, according to some Indo-Europeanists, did not even occur. 


2. In Older Basque, more than 50% of all words begin with a vowel, in 
Indo-European only about 10%. 


3. Basque is an agglutinative language. 


4. In Basque, nouns often end in -a, as this is the 

definite article; and even if this -a has only recently been removed from 
a fuller demonstrative, it would certainly 

fit the language structure of Basque, that this article is in 

Over time, his head position has simply changed. 


5. Although modern Basque has a variety of accentual and 


tonal systems, as Hualde (1991) has shown, 

for an early precursor of Basque in the reconstructions of 

André Martinet (1964) and Luis Michelena (1977) set an initial accent 
recognizable. 


There is still some information to add to the fifth point. Martinet takes first syllable «c 
Michelena concedes this to be a very early stage of development, but 

but even for an intermediate stage in the development of Basque a 

predominant second syllable accent. The latter is, in my opinion, the Martinet 

Theory is not harmful, since a second syllable accent is most likely to be found on the 
The basis of a first syllable accent can arise. This is indicated by the 

Czech, a language with initial accent, but not entirely 

It is clarified to what extent this is a first-syllable accent, to what extent a second-s, 
and to what extent this depends on the weight of the first two syllables 

The (partial) abandonment of productive prefiguration can also be 

a language with first syllable accent Simplizia with second syllable accent 

gen (cf. Urgerm. *ga-nöga- > English enough). Hualde (1995: 181-182) 

argues that currently in Basque a final accent (in 

sense of an accent determined at the end of the word) directly into a 

second syllable accent ("appears"); unfortunately, in his 

Representation of the mechanism of this prosodic change is not quite 

understandable. Hualde recognizes Michelena's reconstruction 

performance, but believes that the result is based on the eastern dialects 

while he himself advocated a stricter definition of the Western dialects. 

reconstructed the final syllable accent (1993, 1995: 180, 186), which he himself 

is considered to be younger than certain sound transformations in compounds (1995: 186), 
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does not apply to an even older development layer. 

He describes the current state of research in the following words: 

»Clearly, we cannot claim to have reached a satisfactory level of 

knowledge regarding the evolution of the Basque accentual system" 

(Hualde 1995: 186). This supports the assumption of a prehistoric basic 

kisch, for example Urvaskonisch first syllable accent is not exactly undermined. 
supports, but does not refute. 


Overall, the thesis suggests that the ancient European hydronymy, 
namely the corpus that Krahe compiled and named so, not 
Indo-European, but Vasconic, whereby I define "Vasconic" as the 
language family whose only surviving language is Bas- 

This thesis cannot, of course, be applied to hydronymy. 

It also applies to other types of place names that are used in 

belong to the same spatiotemporal horizon as Krahe's Old European Hy- 
dronyme, i.e. for the entire old European toponymy. It applies, exactly 
taken for the language or languages from which the Old European 
Toponymy has been created. The thesis is: In the language 

or the languages of the old European toponymy are 

Vascon languages; in short: Old European is Vascon. 


17.1.2. Accent 


The last numbered point (point 5) of the previous section allows a 
Indo-European application. It is a traditional problem of Indo- 

German studies, that of the twelve Indo-European languages in ancient times 
exactly three from the free accent of the basic language to a mechanical 
nic dynamic initial accent, namely a first syllable accent, over 

have gone: the Italic, the Celtic and the Germanic. I 

would like to remind you of this fact with one quote. 


1. Italic (prehistoric Latin, cf. Allan 1970: 83): "There is little 

disagreement that the prehistoric accent of Latin was a stress accent, and 

that this fell on the first syllable of the word. Its effects are seen in the loss 
or weakening of vowels in the unaccented syllables, which is typical of 

strong stress in some other languages." 


2. Celtic (Old Irish, cf. Thurneysen 1946: 8 36): "Words susceptible of 
full stress take this on the first syllable. ...The stress is expiratory and very 
intense, as may be seen from the reduction of unstressed syllables." 
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3. Germanic (Krahe/Meid 1969: I. § 27): "The traditional idg. 
cent has fundamentally changed Germanic: it has made it possible 
possibility of the 'free' accent and fixed it on the 
first syllable of a word (initial stress or initial accent). 

. The strong decline of the endings also means that the 
Nature of the Germanic word accent must have been predominantly dynamic 
must." 


The theory suggested here of the relationship between Indo-European 

to Basque allows a simple explanation. The three Indo-European 

ic initial accent languages were neighbouring languages in prehistoric times. 
chen, as Krahe has impressively demonstrated." This suggests that a 

areal phenomenon, i.e. a language contact phenomenon, a 

Sprachbund phenomenon. 


This is also the assumption of Joseph Salmons (1992). But does this assumption explain 
alone, where this common structural property comes from in the language 

It is indeed a good idea to set up a joint sub- 

strat. Salmons shows that prosodic properties are particularly 

easily transferred from substrates to their superstrates." But 

In my opinion, he is wrong in his concrete proposal: He assumes that the 

Finno-Ugric languages were the giving languages. Now the here- 


for necessary language contact for Italic and Celtic difficult to reconstruct 
barer; and for Germanic there is the difficulty that in the numerous 

extensive studies on language contact between Germanic and 

Finno-Ugric Germanic always only as a giving language 

was identified, probably because only the Germanic tribes ever advanced to Finland. 
and never the other way around." That is why this application part seems to me 
Salmon's theory is wrong. 


The basic idea of a Sprachbund phenomenon with borrowing from 

I think that a common substrate is right. However, the substrate must 

strat can be determined more plausibly. I have already said that the languages 
which the old European toponymy, especially the old European hydro- 

nymie was created, should be reconstructed as first-syllable accentuation. 

It is therefore obvious that the Germanic-Italic-Celtic first syllable accentuation 
to this substrate. In addition, the 

The view that the languages of Old European toponymy, including the 

Krahe's hydronymy, were said to be Vasconian, a surprising 

Application. Since these old European languages were lost during the invasion of 
Dogermans to Central Europe inevitably became substratum members of the 

old European language union and since these languages are also 

a prehistoric stage of development as languages with dynamic 

First syllable accent can be reconstructed, the conclusion is obvious. 
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dezu that the dynamic first syllable accent of the three westernmost Indo- 
Germanic languages borrowed from Old European. 


It should be mentioned in passing that Etruscan, which is neither Indo-Germanic nor 
nic nor Vasconian, had this kind of accentuation, as the Re- 

ductions in the following examples, which are mainly — as syncope 

— the second syllable, but also later syllables, but never the first 

syllable meet. 


4. Etruscan: Reductions from 500 BC (Bonfante 1990: 335 and In- 
dex): 

turike 'gave' » turke 

mutana 'sarcophagus' » mutna 
Rasenna 'Etruscan' » Rasna 
Achilles » Achle 

Apollo » Aplu 

Daedalus » Taitle 

Heracles » Hercle 

Menelaus » Menle 

Polydeuces » Pultuce 

Alexandros » Alcsentre, Elcsntre. 


Etruscan, probably an Aegean language, also seems to 


to have covered a vasconic substrate from which it derived the initial 

accent. Such a connection is also indicated by the location 

Etruria's most common names, such as the name of the Arno, which Krahe himself 
(1964: 46) counted to the old European hydronymy and which I 

Basque aran 'valley' place." 


17.1.3. Vigesimality 


Before I say something about the lexicon, including the toponymic lexicon, I would like 
I consider vigesimal counting as another structural feature, 

the counting with the base 20. The German speakers count decimal, 

and Proto-Indo-European was also decimal; besides, we have 

if traces of a twelve and sixty system, about a dozen, are found in the 

Hours of the day, the minutes of the hour. All the more astonishing is the vige- 
simal counting in Europe. The French counting system soixante-dix, 

quatre-vingt, quatre-vingt-dix for 70, 80, 90 has those of us 

who had to learn French as a foreign language. These are remnants 

a once deeply rooted vigesimality of the Romanians, especially the 
Gallo-Romania. 
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The twenty-based system is used sporadically in German and English. 

schen, albeit in very limited use, especially for 

Counting eggs and years of life. Our today's Shock Eggs means 

60 eggs, but the older Schock said 20. When my doctoral supervisor Terence 

H. Wilbur approached his 70th birthday, he wrote to me that he would now 

soon "three score and ten years old": A score (late-Ae. scoru, from the 

Old Norse, where it is called skor) is 20. The OED (1993: sv) 

writes: "Presumably from the practice, in counting sheep or large herds of 
cattle, of counting orally from 1 to 20, and making a 'score' ... or notch on 
a stick, before proceeding to count the next twenty." Anyone who has political flight 
leaves counted, knows that it is best to place them in layers up to 20 
counts; less is uneconomical, and you count up to 20, even if 

you are disturbed, while counting you can easily 

You lose track and have to start the situation over again. 


Restricted uses such as counting years of life and 

Eggs are typical of an old, by a newer number system pressed 

Counting method. The old farmers' wives preserve the vigesimal counting method on 

longest; they are of course interested in many things, but most of all 

but for the age of their fellow human beings and for the eggs, the proceeds of which are 1 
personally available money. 


The older ones among us remember that in Great Britain the pound was 
had 20 shillings in 1971." The new pound has 10. This shows how 

a dominant decimality replaces vigesimality in the same language. 
But can an overpowering language force vigesimality 


also endanger in a contact language: In the Gaelic of Scotland, the 
vigesimal counting system is being suppressed by English school teaching, which 
teaches the decimal system." 


We find systematic vigesimality in Indo-Germania — this must 

give us food for thought - in three subfamilies: the Romanesque, the In- 
Selkirk and Germanic, there only in Danish. These three 

Subfamilies of Indogermania have already been mentioned in this lecture 
with a joint innovation, for which the presented here 

framework an explanation proved possible. Perhaps we will find in this 
the same framework for vigesimality in these three languages. 

possible explanation. 


I would like to use vigesimal counting as a consistent principle to 
most listeners or readers of this lecture will be unfamiliar, a 


some relevant passages from a fundamental book on the counting 
systems of the Indo-European languages (Gvozdanovié 1992). 
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17.1.3.1. Vigesimalitát in Romansh 


Vigesimality was apparently more firmly anchored in older French than 
in today's world. Price (1992: 463-469) writes: 


Vigesimal forms not now found in Standard French occur at earlier periods. 
Nyrop (1960: 8 490) quotes the following attested Old French forms: 
'thirty' wins and this, 

*forty' deus vins, 

'sixty' three wines, 

*seventy' three wines and that, 

'eighty' four wines, 

xninety' four wines and that, 


*one hundred and twenty' sis vins, 
*one hundred and forty' set vins, 


*one hundred and sixty' huit vins, 

*one hundred and eighty' neuf vins, 
'two hundred and twenty' one vins, 

'two hundred and forty' douze vins, 
'two hundred and eighty' quatorze vins, 
'three hundred' five wines, 


'three hundred and twenty' seize vins, 
'three hundred and forty' dis set vins, 
'three hundred and sixty' from this wine. 


Of these, six-vingts is well attested in the seventeenth century. ...The form 

quinze-vingts survives in the name of the hospice de Quinze-Vingts, founded by 
St.Louis in 1260 as an asylum for three hundred blind people. There is also a 

rue des Quinze-Vingts in Troyes (Price 1992: 463-464). 


In Franco-Provengal, Maps 1239 and 1240 of the ALF give forms cor- 

responding to trois-vingts ([tre v&] etc.) and trois-vingt-dix for some points in 
Savoie, with the comment that this usage is 'vieilli? [Emphasis TV .]. 

With reference to the patois of Bagnes, one of the best preserved Franco- 
Provengal dialects in Switzerland, we are told (Bjerrome 1957: 68) that some 
vigesimal forms were maintained until recently, 'pour indiquer le nombre de 
vaches d'un alpage' [emphasis TV], eg wi vé vatse (= huit vingts 

vaches), sa vé vàtse e demyi (= sept vingts vaches et demi, ie 'one hundred and 
fifty cows"). 


Occitan generally retains a decimal system. However Palay [1961] gives 
trés-bints (= trois-vingts) as well as chicante for 'sixty' and, under cén(t), 
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comments: 'On emploie souvent, au lieu de cén, le comp. cing bints'. Various 
other Gallo-Romance forms (including deux-vingts in Haute-Marne, and a 
parallel form diivé in Savoie (ALF Map 1110, Point 965) are quoted in von 
Wartburg (1922-, 14: 443-444). 


Outside the Gallo-Romance area elements of a vigesimal system are well 
established in Southern Italy (see Rohlfs 1966-1969, 8 975-976), particularly 

in Sicily (you vintini 'forty', you vintini e ddéci 'fifty', etc., up to cincu vintini 
'hundred'), but also in parts of the southern mainland, eg dua/tri/quattro 
vintini in various Calabrian dialects and parallel forms as far north as the 
Abruzzi. In some cases the system is used for numerals up to 'fifteen times 
twenty' = 'three hundred', eg quínnici vintini (Cosenza) and diecentine 'two 
hundred' and quindice intine 'three hundred' at Vernole. These forms are of 
course based on collectives (corresponding to Fr[ench] vingtaine), but forms 
corresponding exactly to the French type are found in Salentine dialects 

(quattro vinti). Widespread though the vigesimal system is in southern Italy, the 
decimal system coexists with it, and the use of the vigesimal system is re- 
Stricted to specific functions, eg for stating a person's age or for counting 
eggs, fruit, etc. [emphasis TV] 


Sporadic forms occur in Ibero-Romance, viz. tres vent medidas de farina 
*sixty measures of flour' in Berceo (c. 1180 - c. 1246) and quatro vezes vinte 
'four times twenty' next to oitenta in Tras os Montes. The forms out of veins 


'forty' and cuatro veintes 'eighty' occur in the Leonese dialect of Sanabria 
(Price 1992: 464-466). 


The Latin numbering system was purely decimal. The emergence of the Vigesima 
litát in Romania therefore requires an explanation. 


17.1.3.2. Vigesimality in Germanic (Danish) 


In Germania, vigesimality is found, as mentioned, only in the Danish 

, but there consistently and firmly. Even among speakers of the other 
Scandinavian languages, this numbering system is surprising. I 

cite here the relevant cardinal and ordinal numbers according to Bredsdorff 
1970: 74-77: 

10th of July 

20 tyve 20th tyvende 

30th tredive 30th tredive 

40 fyrre, fyrretyve 40th — fyrretyvende 


50 halvtreds, halvtredsindstyve 50th X halvtredsindstyvende 
60 tres, tresindstyve 60th tresindstyvende 
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70 halvfjerds, halvfjerdsindstyve 70th — halvfjerdsindstyvende 


80 firs, firsindstyve 80th firsindstyvende 
90 halvfems, halvfemsindstyve 90th — halvfemsindstyvende 
100 hundrede 100th hundrede 


100 hundred: 
Old Danish also: femsynnatyffwe, femsindetiuge, femsynnomtiwffwe, ie 
'five times twenty' 


The construction of these numbers is not immediately clear. Therefore, I quote 
I also see the explanations from Bredsdorff 1970: 


The names of the Danish numerals from 20 to 90 are a queer mixture of the 10- 


system and the old 20 system. 


20 tyve is by origin the plural of ti. The meaning of the singular is still seen 
in tredive, ie 'three tens', and fyrre, ie 'four tens', occasionally pronounced 
'fyrretyve' [forraty:va]. Here the ending has in time been confused with the 
word 'tyve'. 


From 50 the real 20 system begins. The numeral 'halvtreds' is an abbrevia- 
ted form of 'halvtredsindstyve', which literally means xhalf third (ie 2 1/2) 
times ("are" ...) twenty'. Similar 'tres(indstyve)' has the original meaning 
of 'three times twenty'; 'halvfjerds(indstyve)' means 'half fourth (ie 3 1/2) 
times twenty'; 'firs(indstyve)' means 'four times twenty'; and 
'halvfems(indstyve)' means 'half fifth (ie 4 1/2) times twenty'. 


The short forms of the cardinals given in the list above ('fyrre', 'halvtreds', 
etc.) are generally used, but it is possible (eg for special emphasis) to use the 
long forms ('fyrretyve', 'halvtredsindstyve', etc.). The ordinals are all formed 
on the basis of the long forms ('fyrretyvende', 'halvtredsindstyvende', etc.) 
(Bredsdorff 1970: 77). 


Regarding the Danish counting method, Ross and Berns (1992) write: 


The formation of Mod. Danish tresindstyve 'three time twenty' and the like is 
fairly straightforward; it is the raison d'étre that is difficult. The vigesimal 
forms develop in Old Danish" and are dominant in Modern Danish. In the 

relevant formations the second element is, naturally, always 'twenty' (Ross and 
Berns 1992: 612). 


As is indirectly evident from this and as all other Germanic 
Languages show, vigesimality in Danish is a novelty, it is 
unexplained. 
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17.1.3.3. Vigesimalitát in Celtic 


In Insular Celtic, vigesimality developed in historical times; 
because Old Irish? was — at least in the written language — clearly 
decimal (Greene 1992: 511): 


lOdeich 30 tricho 50 coico 70sechtmogo 90 nócho 
20 fiche 40 cethorcho 60 sesco 80 ochtmogo 100 cét 


In spoken language, the vigesimal counting system may already have been 
hand, because in Middle Irish it penetrates into the written language 
che: 


Fiche 'twenty' continues its Old Irish form and declension. During this period 

the vigesimal system begins to be normal, although all the decades up to and including 
including 'ninety' are still attested. There are signs that show the precision of the old 
Irish system was breaking down (Greene 1992: 525). 


Classical New Irish shows the triumph of vigesimality: 


Fiche 'twenty' plays an increasingly important part in the system. ... All these 
shifts arise from a tension between the literary standard, which tried to preserve 
the decades, and the spoken language, which had undoubtedly gone over to the 
vigesimal system by this time; no modern Irish dialect has preserved any of the 
decades above 'twenty', nor is there any trace of them in Scottish Gaelic or 

Manx (Greene 1992: 530). 


Greene draws here the typical picture of the rise of substrate characteristics 
paint from the language of the mass of the people into the language of the upper 
layers and thus into the written language. 


17.1.3.4. On the origin of West Indo-European vigesimality 


Since in all three partially or completely vigesimalized West Indo-European 
languages, vigesimality is not inherited but acquired, 

The question arises as to where it came from. There are many theories, 

but none of them deserves a presentation in my opinion. Antoine Meillet has 
To sum it up: 
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Comme des traces plus nice encore de systéme vigésimal se retrouvent dans 
The Celtic domain, on its own demand, is not the same as its survival 
usage pré-indo-européen (Meillet 1964: 414). 


I did not need to add anything to that, Meillet had told him horse and rider. 
He has not, but the mention is in the present context 

We already know where to look when it comes to sub- 

strat properties in West Indo-European languages: into Basque. 

In fact, Basque is purely vigesimal, both in all 

dialects as well as in the standard form. I quote the relevant 

Figures from the description of a Basque dialect in France 

(Mispiratzegui 0.J.: 5), since there the compound forms are 

Spelling and the somewhat better preserved ones are more transparent, 

and for comparison from the standard presented by King (1994: 414) 


of the Spanish Basque Country (euskara batua, literally "United Bas- 
kisch"). To explain: etan means 'times', eta 'and', so e.g. (in King) 
lauretan hogei eta hamar 'four times twenty and ten', that is 90. 


Basque cardinal numbers (Tardet; Mispiratzegui n.d.: 5) 


1 bat 11 hameka 10 hamar 

2 biga 12 hamabi 20 hogei 

3 hirur 13 hamhirur 30 hogei'ta hamar 

4 laur 14 hamalaur 40 berhogei 

5 bost 15 hamabost 50 berhogei'ta hamar 
6 be 16 hamasei 60 hiruretan-hogei 


7 zazpi 17 hamazazpi 70 hiruretan-hogei'ta hamar 
8 zortzi 18 hamazortzi 80 lauretan-hogei 


9 bederatzü 19 hemeretzü 90 lauretan-hogei'ta hamar 


10 hamar 20 hogei 100 hen 


21 hogei'ta bat, 22 hogei'ta biga; 105 ehün'ta bost; 1000 milligrams 


Basque cardinal numbers (euskara batua; King 1994: 414): 


1 bat 11 hamaika 10 hamar 

2 to 12 hours 20 minutes 

3 hiru 13 hamhiru 30 hogeitahamar 

4 lau 14 hamalau 40 berrogei 

5 bost 15 hamabost 50 berrogeitahamar 
6 be 16 hamasei 60 hirurhogei?? 


7 zazpi 17 hamazazpi 70 hirurogeitahamar' ! 
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8 zortzi 18 hamazortzi 80 laurogei"? 


9 bederatzi 19 hemeretzi 90 laurogeitahamar" 
10 hamar 20 hogei 100 hun 


21 hogeitabat, 22 hogeitabi; 105 ehun eta bost; 1000 milligrams 


The assumption of a Vasconian substrate throughout Central and Western Europe 

ropa would effortlessly determine the residual distribution of the vigesimal counting 
only there and explain the preservation in the Basque language. That was obvious- 

bar in the twenties already a common view, if I 

If I read Karl Simon (1930: 133) correctly, it is probably no longer the case. Perhaps 
she will again. 


If Basque and Indo-European have something in common, 

The phenomenon in Basque is almost always interpreted as a loan from the 
Indo-European. This is understandable, because Basque is 

traditionally seen as the language of a small mountain people, the Indo- 
Germanic as a large language family, the language of many large peoples 
ker, so that only one direction of borrowing seems conceivable. 


Of course, this changes suddenly in the context presented here. 

If the Vasconic languages are considered to be a language widespread in almost all of Eurc 
Language family and the Indo-European languages as languages of 

wanderers, with the Basque language itself being divided into prefixes and 

prehistoric times as the only Vascon language of the superposition 

through the languages of the immigrants, then it is immediately clear that 

Similarities to borrowing from the Vasconic to the Indo-Germanic 

African languages. 


In my context, the traditional view is that the Basque 
Vigesimal system was borrowed from the Celtic language, 
unlikely. But in this case we are in the 

fortunate position of not having to operate with probabilities. 

As Old Irish shows us, Old Celtic was not vigesimal at all; 

Celtic languages only gradually became widespread in the British Isles. 
Where we find vigesimality in Celtic, it can only be acquired 

The only recognizable source is the Vasconian. 


"m 


and thus from the outset as 


If Celtic language only became vigesimal on the islands, it was 

continent decimal. But then the other traditional 

nal view that French vigesimality is a Celtic 

I cannot rule out that there is also a Vige- 

simality; but this would then be as little as in the Insular Celtic original 
originally, but also acquired, whereby again the vasconi- 

cal substrate as the only source. The Gallic France 

has at most passed on vigesimality to French. 
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But only the Vasconic region is considered as the origin. And 

In fact, we do not need Gaulish as a mediator, because 

Vasconic was still spoken at the time of the Romanization of the later 
France, namely at least spoken in Roman Aquitaine. 

chen (Michelena 1954; Gorrochategui 1984, 1987; Trask 1997: 398-402).? 


To my surprise, I find no mention at all of this 

Question in the latest historical account of Basque, Trask 

1997: In the section "Numerals" (1997: 272-276) the detailed 

Discussion of the number series at 20; three of the remaining tens are 
briefly characterized as follows: "The multiples berrogei 'forty', (Sout[hern 
dialect (extinct)] biorrogei), hirurogei 'sixty' and laurogei 'eighty' show 
transparent formation, with the first exhibiting the common first element 
berr- < xbihur- 'twist, bend', ie xdouble'x* (1997: 275). ME one would have 
can certainly highlight what this transparent formation takes place 

det, with hogei 'twenty', so that the scholarly expression vigesimal 

system could have fallen; and also the transparent, but from the English 
lisch-speaking point of view from curiously formed odd tens (30, 

50, 70, 90) deserve a mention in my opinion. In Vennemann 1995c: 

Here in Chapter 7, Section 8 I have a brief reference to the indefensibility 
ity of the traditional teaching: "Traditionally, the Basque 

Zwanzigerzühlung as Celtic loan influence, which I consider to be 

Rather, the former Central European Indo-Germanic 

manic languages this counting from the Vasconian substrate. 

Trask assesses my theory of the former Vasconi- 

sceptical about Europe's economic development (Trask 1995: 70-73, 1997: 364-367, the latte 
Consideration of Vennemann 1995c). It would have been interesting 

his own understanding of the relationship between the West Indo-European and 
of Basque vigesimality, which is an important question of 

Basque language history." 


Vigesimality is a construction principle, i.e. a structural property 

According to the rules of language contact formulated in the introduction 

is the main borrowing direction for structural properties that are derived from the sub- 
strat to the superstrat. This fits with the assumed ratio of the 

Basconian languages belong to the West Indo-European languages. 

This is consistent with the fact that the number words themselves are not translated from 
were taken. Because the main borrowing direction for lexemes is the 

reverse. Both are easy to understand, especially in the case of the counting system. 

In the course of language change, i.e. the abandonment of the substrate in favour of 

of the superstrate, even the mass of the least formed 

to learn the language of those up there. In doing so, they learn, above all, the 

words, but without understanding the different structure; they express themselves 

with the words of the superstrate language, which they use according to the con- 
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structural principles of their own substrate language. This applies 
for the word order syntax."' It also applies to the syntax of the complex 
Numerals: With the exception of the Basques, all Basques have essentially 


chen learned the Indo-European number words, but not all of them have 

the Indo-European decimal construction method; this Vasco- 

The complex numbers have Indo-European word material 

rial, but built according to the Vasconian construction method. Pointed, and 
in relation to today's circumstances: Anyone who today speaks French quatre- 
vingt, quatre-vingt-dix says, speaks Latin in substance, but the 

Form according to Basque: 


Substance: Lat. quattuor viginti quattuor X viginti decem 
LL ii 4 

Shape: Basque. laur-etan- hogei laur-etan- hogei'ta hamar 
i4LiL 

Result: French. quatre - vingt quatre - vingt - dix 
17.1.4. Lexicon 


17.1.4.1. Guide to some Vasconian etymologies 


On the lexical influence of Vasconic on the West Indo-European 

There is a series of works available in the German languages. I can find the content here 
not repeat, but I want to at least present the examples discussed with 

the relevant literature references. These are local 

names or appellatives that do not have a convincing or generally 

knew Indo-European etymology and for which I have a Vasconian 

etymology. In the area of the individual examples 

There are often excursions into comparable material that I will not 

list. 


Toponyms (1993b) 
1. Partenkirchen, 2. Munich, 3. Isar, 4. Bischofsheim ad Rhón (and 
some other Bavarian and comparable place names) 


Toponyms (1995c) 
1. Other Bishoff names, 2. Ur and Auer names, 3. Ib and Ip names, 
4. Kalw names (and some other place names) 
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Toponyms (1998b) 
1. Bidache, 2. BéSaxov, Peiting, Bidingen, Bitburg, 3. Bedhampton, Bide- 
ford (and other bid/bed names) 


Appellatives (1995c): 


1. silver, 2. lat. argentum 'silver', 3. iron, lat. ferrum 'iron', 4. bair. 


Mur(e), 5. edge, 6. slag heap, 7. meadow, 8. ndt. Pugge, Pogge 'frog, toad', 

9. hook, 10. Gothic abnam 'year (Dat. plur.)', Lat. annus 'year', 11. Gothic aipei 
'mother', 12. son-in-law, 13. bald, 14. felt, 15. English adze, 16. axe (?), 17. surtr 
(name of a Germanic fire giant), rind, 18. (sheep) sheaf, 19. sheaf, 

20. barley, 21. doughnuts, 22. urine, 23. (foot) grandchildren (?), 24. thighs", 25. 
Latte, 26. stink, got. stiggan 'to bump' 


Appellatives (1996): 


1. kingfisher, Old High German isarno, 2. Greek dArvmv 'kingfisher', 3. Latin gradi 'to we 
4. gr. weAapyds 'stork', 5. gr. xaAdvópos 'calender lark', 6. alder/ 
Eller, 7. French martinet/martin (part of water bird names) 


Appellatives (19972): 


1. ice, 2. tile, lat. lausiae (lapides) 'stone sheets, slate-like plates' 
(2), 3. MIr. aindir 'young woman', gr. Kaoodvipa", Avbpopeda, Andriosoi, 
Avdpoudyn, caAauávópa f., 'vlpwnrosm. 'Human', avdorjvn f. 'forest 

bee, wasp', avdpnówr, -dvos f. 'hornet', 4. Kiron 


Appellatives (1997d): 
1. Latin herba", 2. English. knives! 


Appellatives (1998f): 


1. lat. grandis/grande, 2. wüst, 3. rye, 4. gr. €Ovos, 5. scharf, 6. sollen, 
7. Stem 


These proposals, which are referred to here, will pave the way for all 
Etymologies go, that is to say, some will fall victim to criticism, 
some will remain problematic, and some will be accepted 

I think it is unlikely that they are all wrong. Are 

but some are correct, then they support the theory of a prehistoric 
ual Vasconicity of Europe before Indo-Europeanization. 
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17.1.4.2. On the Vasconic etymologies with xandera/xandere 'woman' 6 


At first glance, the interpretations of words seem particularly risky 

and names in Indo-European languages using Basque andera 'sefiora' 
(Bizkaino, arch.), other '(young) woman', e.g. from the above combinations 
settings the following examples: 


Mir. aindir 'young woman' 


gr. Avópoueda, literally "healed woman", di "virgin" 

gr. Andriosoi, literally "healed woman", di "virgin" 

gr. Avopopdyy, literally happy woman" 

gr. Kacoavópa, perhaps literally "spring woman" 

gr. kaAdvópos xcalender lark', literally "call woman"^ 

gr. calauavópa, literally "water woman" 

gr. avópa, yvy f., avdpayvosf. (name of several plants) 

gr. dvbpwmos 'human', perhaps literally "descendant of women" 


gr. dvbpnvnf. 'Forest bee, wasp', cf. Basque others 
'Queen Bee'^^ 


gr. avopn der, - -óvos f. 'hornet'^ 


gr. dvÜpvoxov 'chervil' 


If we delve deeper into the etymology, the derivation 

but, as it seems to me, in any case quite plausible. For example, aindir is 'young 
Frau' first attested in Middle Irish; late attestation is characteristic of 
Substrate words that gradually evolved from the language of the lower classes into 
work your way up to written language. 


17.1.4.2.1. Vask. xandera/*x other 'woman' in Greek female names 


The Greek female names formed with -avóp- have been forgotten for 
genheit connected with Greek @v7jp 'man' (Gen. dvópós, Akk. dvópa). 

But the fact that these are women's names should 

can give cause for caution. However, an interpretation such as 

"Men's fight" for Avdpoudyy obviously only a (learned) 

Folk etymology; it may originate from the patrilineal Greek-Western 
dian form of society, but does not take into account 

that Asia Minor was partly organized matrilineally in early historical times 
was (cf. Ziegler/Sontheimer 1979: sv Amazones). 

Names like Adocavépos and HAd£avópos are not used for counterarguments. 
It can just as well be Adocavdpos to Kacoavópa and 
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AAc£avöpos can be formed according to Adegdvdpa and vice versa, and in fact 
"It is probable that this can be done." 


For gr. Avdpoueéda there are outside the framework presented here 

no explanation at all. My derivation from *Andere+med-a, literally 
“Frau+heil-die”, a nouncadjective compound with suffixed 

definite article, connects the name with an adjectival *med- 

'heil', which is appellative only in Latin mederi 'to heal' and its derivatives 
is preserved, furthermore possibly in the name of the "Holy God 

heiten” Meditrina, Mjd®s, Mnón, Ayaunón (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 

medeor); this points to an origin in the languages of the 

Pre-populations. The imagery of Latin mederi (medeor 'I heal 

[someone]') corresponds quite well to that of heal, germ. xhailjan 
(xhail-j-an), which also actually means "to heal." This re- 

construction could easily be doubted, especially since it is a native med- 
Basque does not exist and probably could not exist, were it not for 

also Andriosoi, name of a woman in a vase painting of wrestling 

between Heracles and Antaios, probably the wife or a daughter 

ter of Antaios (Brommer 1984: 40 and plate 10a). This name must 

One can probably break down into Andere+oso-i according to the pattern of Avdpoueda and 
interpreted in the same way, namely as “woman+heal-the”; in fact, oso is the common 
Basque word for 'whole, whole, healthy', and the modern word for 'young- 
woman', neskaso, with definite article neskasoa, is formed with this oso- 

det: neskaroso-a "girl-heil-das" — neskasoa (from neska 'young girl- 

chen, unmarried young woman')." 


For support, Aquitanian Anderexo and An- 

derexso (Gorrochategui 1984: 130-132), apparently spelling variant 

ants of one and the same name. They are easily explained as the 

female proper noun-adjective compound 

xandere+oso "young-woman + heil", di 'virgin', with exactly the same eli- 
sion direction like Basque neskatoso — neskaso.'' These Aquitanian examples 
games are thus not only explained for the first time, 

but also show that in the Vasconic language a word consisting of *other and a 
Word for 'healthy', especially xoso, formed word for 'virgin' as egg- 
genname could be used. My interpretations of Avdpoueda 

and Andriosoi seem to me to be secured. 


The name Andriosoi seems un-Greek, even though it is based on a Greek 

vase. The intervocalic -s- is suspect, since for the pre-Greek 

Chinese xs > th > zero/ V V applies; and an output -i is considered as nominal 
ending is unknown in Greek. For a loanword, however, 

a phonological development rule does not apply, namely, 

if it is incorporated into the language after the sound change (also 

The oadaudvópa to be discussed immediately turns out to be after this Kri- 
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terium as a loanword, since for native Greek words the pre-Greek 

sound development rule xs- > h- applies); and also the rules of word formation 
and inflection, a loanword does not need to correspond to it by retaining 
present form and is used in the nominative case — in the nominal 


form - is not inflected at all. So a vasconic 

xAndere+oso-i after its contraction to Andriosoi without further change 
derivations into Greek. The ending *-i can be 

as a — perhaps phonologically determined — variant of the specific article 
kels; even in modern Basque, -i occurs regionally as a variant 

of -a, namely in words that end in u, e.g. 

esku 'hand', generally eskua 'the hand', but in Mugerre and Beskoitze 
(Lower Navarrese) eskui 'the hand' (de Azkue 1984: sv -I, no. 5). The 
Name Andriosoi thus preserves a Vasconian formation with «others at 
purest; the other names formed from this base seem to derive from gr. 
avópo- 'man-' transformed. 


17.1.4.2.2. Vask. xanderal« other 'woman' in Greek animal and 
Plant names 


The interpretation of oalaudvópa as "water woman" may at first 

At first glance it may seem strange. But the reasons why a dissection 
caAauxavopa the prefix means 'water', are numerous (cf. 

Vennemann 1997a: here Chapter 10, Section 2.5), and that the imagery 

was possible in the older Vasconian, is not least due to the present 

Basque proven: In Gernica, Izpaster and Markina, three municipalities of the 
Province of Bizkaia, the salamander is called Basque ur-andra "water lady" (with 
Basque ur 'water'). 


This modern parallel to a more than two thousand year old image 
dung? does not stand alone, but represents a type, a way, 
To conceptually understand animals through metaphors. From the Basque 
itself compares most closely, also from the dialect of Bizkaia 
(Municipalities of Arratia and Orozko), sugelandara 'lizard'. This dissects 
in sugel--andara; the foreword is Basque sugul '(small) snake', 
Diminutive of Basque suge, sugu 'reptile', especially 'snake', and the 
Hindlimb means 'woman'. About the lizard you can read in Báchtold- 
Stüubli/Hoffmann-Krayer [1930] 1987: II. sv: "The fact that the E. 
often considered a snake, the animal has several names for 

It is not uncommon for there to be confusion in dialects, especially 
with the viper. This is what the E. in Silesia is called Otterjimferla." The degree of 
Consistency can be astonishing: 
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Silesian Basque 
Otterjimferla sugelandara 


Otter- Jumfer - la sugu - l+ othera 
Snake virgin lein Snake lein woman 
"Snake Lady" "Snake Woman" 

*lizard' 'lizard' 


The Basque names of the lizard are varied (cf. Leizaola 

et al. 1990: No. 447). It is all the more surprising that in various places 
the hindquarter has evolved into a form of the word for 'woman'. 

A major formation is based on muskerra 'lizard', a 

Nounization of musker(r) *green' (Lópelmann 1968: sv). From suge, 
sugu 'snake' and musker(r) 'green' is Lópelmann (1968: sv suskerr) 
According to suskerra *lizard', in fact, in Navarrese 

suge muzkerra (Leizaola et al. 1990: No. 447). In addition, 

in Suletinian in various places süskandera 'lizard' (ibid.), the 

one must imagine as a contracted xsuskerr-andera. With 

sugelandara 'lizard' in Biscay and süskandera 'lizard' in 

The Suletian therefore makes the same apperception of the animal as a 
feminine appearance, just like urandra 'Salamander' in the 

Bizkaian and, as I think, at valaudvópa in Greek 

schen, more precisely: in the pre-Greek Vasconian substrate. 


Like oalaudvópa, dvópá yvy f., dvópaxvos f. also has no Indo- 

Germanic etymology. The plants that the name refers to include 

According to Chantraine (1990), the Euphorbiaceae are the most common. Under &yv7 'ballec 
grain', Chantraine mentions a possible derivation of aspiration from the s 

of a suffix -sna. If we apply this idea to dvópd yvy f., then 

we can reconstruct an intermediate stage *andraksna, but without 

that a suffix must be present. Let us fill in this obviously con- 

contracted form with vowels, could be an earlier form xanderakosna 

Strangely enough, this sequence allows an immediate 

bare explanation from Basque: xandera-ko + esne-a. Here 

xandera-ko 'from the woman' with the suffix *-ko, bask. -ko, of the "local 
genitive" (King 1993: 359), and xesne is Basque ezne 

'milk'; the order is correct, as in Basque -ko expressions re- 

regularly precede their reference expression (examples ibid.). 

interpreted dvdpdyvy f. literally "woman's milk", and that does not seem to me 
worse name for a milky plant than spurge. If you 

whereas the forelimb appears as the Greek word for 'man', 

you can't go any further. 
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There is no usable etymology for dy@pvaxov 'chervil!' (cf. 

Chantraine 1990). If you break the word down as dvÖorvax-ov, you will see 

Second member, which apparently no longer exists, but in Wilhelm von 

Humboldt seems to be recorded (de Azkue 1984: sv, with question mark 

chen): Basque uske 'millet'. After that, chervil is used in the Basconian sub- 
strat of the Greek with dv@pvoxor as "lady's millet” 

sen. I know too little about millet and chervil to understand the meaning of these 
to understand paraphrase. 


17.1.4.2.3. Vask. xanderal« other 'woman' in Romance and 


Germanic 


The Vascon word xandera or «andere was apparently also 

Gallo-Romance, either directly from the Vascon sub- 

strat or indirectly through Gallic mediation. According to Gier (1982) 
it existed in Old French as andre 'femme', attested in the late 
Chanson de geste Baudouin de Sebourc, mid-14th century, in the 

Phrase un andre que je mainne en gibier (VIII. 110) 'a woman whom I 

on the falconry'?, and in the French argot continues into 

19th century, also in derivatives such as andrimelle 'femme ou fille' 
(1597) and andrumelle 'entremetteuse' (1623), possibly also in 

landre, se landra 'se marier' .x 


Since, according to Gier, in Occitan andra and landra mean 

*femme, primitivement prostituée' exist side by side, one may 

assume that landra from andra by growth of the certain Ar- 

tikels", so that landre, se landra 'se marier' certainly comes from 
andre 'woman'." This also proves that Italian landra 'fille de 

joie', 'donna di mal affare, sgualdrina' are formed with the same etymon. 


This is apparently seen differently in Romance studies. Meyer-Lübke 

1992 has, in addition to No. 449 xandé ra?, its own entry No. 4885a landern 
with the addition "(mhd.) 'stroll'". Among the entries there you will find 
bologn. landra 'slut', neap. landronella 'whore', comask. 

landrian 'lazy person', Sic. landruni, Calabrian landrune 'idler', Afr. 
landreus, nfrz. lendore 'sleepyhead', lendorer 'to be sleepy' (this from 
norm. Landorer, folk etymological an endort, endormir etc. ajar 

*landrer, cf. Gamillscheg 1969: sv lendore), puschl.® i in London 

xto walk around idle'. Now there is Middle High German lendern 'to walk slowly, 
'schlendern', also Frnhd. lenderen, landeren, but this word occurs in 

Old High German and is also otherwise Germanic only in the Low German 
German and Dutch, is likely to be a 

Then, in my opinion, the only possible borrowing direction is 
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from Romansh to Middle High German. Meyer-Lübkes 

Group No. 4885 is therefore not based on the German word, but 
on his group no. 449, so overall it goes like this on vask. 
xanderelxandera back.x! 


*To wander around idle' does not mean to lend in today's standard German, 
but stroll. This is described by Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv) as a lower 
German loanword. It also says (s.vv.) that schlenkern and 

schlenzen, which goes back to germ. xslengw-a- st.V. ‘slide, throw' 
sollen, in Early New High German also in the meaning of strolling 

can be used. It now seems to me that strolling (or rather its 

Low German original) is easy to explain: It is the one with the native 
schlenkern phonetically contaminated Romance loanword lendern in the ro- 


manic-Middle High German meaning 'to walk around tiredly'. 


Another word finds its explanation: German Schlendrian. 
says Kluge/Seebold (1995): 


Schlendrian m. stylistically marked (« 17th century). In the meaning 'negligent 
ger Kerl' formed from schlernen and the short name Jan (Johann), perhaps 

after a different model. In the meaning 'sloppiness', especially 'a 

driven trot', attested conspicuously early: Sebastian Brant 1495 (Ship of Fools 
110a, 163) den schlenttrianum triben roughly 'carry out the old custom' 

(meant negatively), later also strolling and strolling. It 

It is not excluded that this is an old Jahn 'work process', although the 

The word in Brant's work has a Latin ending. Apparently the thought 

aimless, aimless continuation; but a clearer version (also in 

The poor occupancy situation prohibits strolling (Kluge/Seebold 

1995: sv). 


If one thinks of comask. landrian 'lazybones', the notion is not 

far from it that Schlendrian 'careless fellow' is the same Romansh word, only 
Germanized by phonetic contamination with schlern; and thinks 

one thinks of bologn. landra 'slut', the second meaning is also 

Schlendrian 'sloppiness', understandable. — The following schematic 

summary shows how ultimately German Schlendrian on. vask. *andera 

'Woman' : 


Vask. xandera 'woman' > Celtic tandera 'woman' > Rom. xandra 'woman (pejor.)' 
Also Old French andre, Old English andra, etc. 


rom. xandra > *landra 'woman (pejor.)' (by increasing the definite article 
kels) 
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Also OKC landra, Italian landra 'fille de joie', especially Bolognian landra 'slut' 
etc. 


rom. *landra 'woman (pejor.), 'slut' — rom. *landrare xto be idle' 


rom. *landrare > rom. xlandrone 'MiBigganger' , *landriano 'lazybones' etc. 
In addition, siz. landruni 'lazybones', comask. landrian 'lazybones', 
nfrz. lendore 'sleepyhead' 


nfrz. lendore 'sleepyhead' — nfrz. lendorer 'to be sleepy' 


rom. xlandrare xto wander around idle' > mhd. landern xto wander around idle' 


Middle High German landern ‘to wander around idly’ + French lendorer ‘to be sleepy’ — Frnt 
lendern ‘walking about idle'? 


Middle High German lendern 'to wander around idly' + Middle High German schlenkern — Frenc 
'walk around idly' 


rom. xlandriano 'lazybones' + frnhd. saunter *to wander around idly' = / > 
Frnhd. Schlendrian (or Latinized Schlendrianus, see Brant) 


This etymology is complicated and uncertain in several places. 

However, it should be remembered that these are developments in linguistic 
layers that rarely reach the dignity of writing 

(cf. "the poor evidence" in the above quotation from Kluge/Seebold 1995), 
and in an emotionally charged semantic area in which con- 

taminations are not uncommon, even — in the Early New High German 

popular literature — as word games. Seen in this way, the reinforcement 

a Latinized *Landrianus 'lazybones', which one can easily 

dernd, to a German-Latin Schlendrianus (cf. Brants 

schlenttrianum) within the expected range. 


17.1.4.3. Vask. *grandi- 'big' in Latin and Basque 


In this section of the reflections on appellative lexicon, 

I will use a single example to demonstrate the potential of the theory for a linguistic 
stic-oriented prehistoric contact etymological research of the 

demonstrate. 


The Latin word grandis/grande 'large' (French: grand/grande, Spanish: 
grande, etc.) has no useful etymology — of course not, because it 
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contains a short a." The Basque word handi/andi 'big' also has 
no accepted etymology (Agud/Tovar 1989: sv andi). 


The suggestion that the Basque word, like so many others, is perhaps a 
Latin loanword, has rightly been rejected, even by Agud/Tovar. 

den: Since initial consonant groups are not allowed in older Basque 
Latin and Romance words with initial sound groups were replaced by 
Anaptyxis adapted to the Basque phonological system: 


CRUCE » kurutze 'cross' 
GRANU - garau(n) 'grain' 
GRATIA - garazia 'thanks' 


A borrowed Latin or Romance GRANDE would therefore have to be 
In Basque it would be called garande. But it is (h)andi. So this etymology is 
gy is indeed unusable. 


If in the case of Lat. grandis/grande and Basque (h)andi a loan relationship 
hung, the borrowing direction would have to be the opposite 

To my knowledge, this idea has never been considered before, and 

There are two obvious reasons for this: Firstly, the word 

grandis/grande in Latin older than the earliest contacts of the Romans 

with the historical Basque Country; secondly, it is not clear how a 

Basque initial h- (or zero) when borrowed into Latin gr- er- 

should give. 


Both reasons are invalid within the framework of the theory presented here. 
Firstly, Latin (more precisely: Italic or pre-Italic), as 

a West Indo-European, pushing onto the Vasconian substrate 

Language of Central Europe, already in prehistoric times with the Vasco- 
nic in contact, so that a Vascon loanword *grandi- 'big' 

without further ado, before the earliest attestations of the Latin word 
Secondly, the historical form of the 

Basque word, (h)andi, not the Basconian at the time of the previous 
historical Italo-Vasconian language contacts. 


The phonotactics of Basque and the general theory of phono- 

notactic development even make it likely that the form 

(h)andi is not very old. The phonotactics of Basque, recent developments 
lations, does not allow initial sound groups; it also excludes 

without exception a word-initial r-. So grandi in Basque would not be 
well-formed, and it wouldn't be randi either. The language comparison shows 
Furthermore, such phonotactic restrictions within 

less centuries in a language, but also 

are never eternal, but are determined by intra-linguistic developments or 
can be canceled out by massive lean influence. 
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A plausible explanation for the origin of the Basque restrictions 
may have been the following: First, initial sound groups are 
sonorous group member reduced; second: initial r is breathed 

or paid off; in our case: 


ter- » tr- 
tr- » h- (» zero) 


Here one could firstly object that the Latin and Romance 

Loanwords showed that in Basque initial groups are not 

erasure, but rather simplified by anaptyxis. This objection is 

not valid. Natural sound change and loanword adaptation are 

categorically different processes: In one case, the language 

anchored structures are simplified while maintaining comprehensibility, in 

In any other case, foreign expressions will be used with the greatest possible 
of the foreign sound body as closely as possible to one's own language system 
In this respect, there is no reason to expect that a later decision 

borrowing practices, such as the Basque Anaptyxis, the emergence of the 
relevant restrictions, in this case the prohibition of initial sound groups 
pen. This can also be exemplified very easily: In the 

In English, kn-groups are borrowed as in Basque 

treated anaptyctically: 


kn- = kan- 
Knut = Canute [ko'nuwt] 
Knesset = [ka'neset] 


In the development of the phonotactic restriction that today 
Anaptyxe induced, i.e. the prohibition of the initial sound group kn-, went 
the plosive before the resonant is lost: 


kn- »n- 
knife [knife] > [naif] 
knee [kné] » [ni:] 


Secondly, one could also object that in Basque, initial r- in 
Loan words are not breathed out or erased, but replaced by vowels 
prosthesis is moved into a phonotactically permissible position: 


ROSA - arrosa 'Rose' 
REGE - errege 'king, queen bee' 
FRAGA = arraga, arrega 'strawberry'" 
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But here too the prosthesis does not have to be the sound change at the same time. 
sen, through which initial *r- disappeared from the language. Likewise 
the following development is possible: 


xr- 2 xr- >h- (> zero) 


Desonorization of the initial r is in classical Greek in typeface 6 
visible (Rho with Spiritus asper), where the rh-spellings in rhythm, 
Rhema etc. to this day. Breathing of initial r- is from 

known from Brazilian Portuguese, e.g. Rio [hiu].® 


If we now assume that the phonotactic limitations mentioned 

gen did not already belong to the Urvaskonischen, but only emerged in the 
Basque — admittedly in prehistoric times — 

then we have a flawless etymology for Latin grandis/grande, 

namely as a Vascon loanword:® 


urvask. *grandi- 'big' 
(a) Urvask. *grandi- = Lat. grandis/grande 'big' 
(b) urvasc. *grandi- > pre-basque. *randi > bask. handi (> andi) 'big' 


Regarding this proposal, it is generally accepted that 

Paleo-Italians before their southward migration in Central Europe, an 

necessary to understand the numerous linguistic similarities 

of Italic with Germanic and Celtic"; 

According to my theory, they were sitting there on Vasconian substrate, so that a 
Leaning influence is not unlikely. 


17.1.5. On the formation of the vasconic substrate 


If you are familiar with the subjects discussed here, you will 

has not already dealt with, after the creation of such a large-scale sub- 
strats. How should one imagine the outcome of a prehistoric period? 

spread of a population with similar languages, 

of a single language family, across almost an entire continent 

It is well known that this is possible, because it is 

not only happened several times in historical times, namely in North America 
rica and Australia (English) and in South America (Spanish and Portuguese). 
Giesian), it also happened in prehistoric times, and precisely 

in Europe (Indo-European). But many are hesitant to use the same for a still 
earlier era, and I am repeatedly accused of 

that Europe before Indo-Europeanization was imagined as a patchwork 
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carpet of small and smallest very different, largely unrelated 
languages. But I have never found a trace of proof or 

even one argument for this claim. For example, 

Larry Trask certain views, in whose scope I am also mentioned 
with the following words: 


The idea that the invading Indo-Europeans would have encountered a linguisti- 
cally homogeneous Europe seems implausible in the extreme. Far more 

probably, what the Indo-Europeans found was a patchwork of languages, large 

and small, some related, some not, resulting from previous millennia of settle- 
ment displacement and language shift, just like anywhere else. Consider, for 
example, the linguistic position of the pre-Roman Iberian Peninsula. (Trask 
1997: 364). 


The very use of the word invade prejudges the question. The main 

meanings of invade are 'to enter as an enemy, to attack', and the 

Connotations are military. Such things apply within the framework of my 

Theory does not apply to the process of Indo-Europeanization. Then: "a lin- 
guistically homogeneous Europe": Who says that? I assume that 

the pre-Indo-European languages of Europe into two language families 

heard, one of them the Vasconian; this is not the same as linguistic 
Homogeneity. Argumentation works with reasons; 'implausible in the 

extreme", "far more probably" I see as mere rhetoric. Instead of a 

An analogy is suggested: The Iberian Peninsula was before the 

Romanization is linguistically inconsistent, so the same must also apply to the 
Europe north of the Alps before Indo-Europeanization. But the 

The applicability of the comparison is not justified; the provision 

The analogy is therefore mere rhetoric. "Just like anywhere else": I am embarrassed 
I almost have to say it: Not all language areas are the same. But 

There is no need to make any vague statements here, as there is a 

serious research. I refer to Nichols 1992.9? 


Robert SP Beekes writes indirectly in favour of the patchwork 
Theory the following: 


A study of the names of rivers in Europe brought Hans Krahe to the conclusion 
that they were based on the same Indo-European language throughout Europe, 

from England and Spain to Russia, which he called xOld European'. ... This is 
historically impossible, because there is no linguistic unity that ever compre- 
hended Italic, Celtic, Germanic and Balto-Slavic. That's why some people 

have assumed that the language of these river names must be Proto-Indo-Euro- 
peanut itself.? But it is inconceivable that the proto-language would have 
covered such an extensive area. It is possible that this common language is non- 
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Indo-European, but because the very idea of such a large linguistic unity at 
Such an early period can hardly be imagined, it too seems improbable. There 
fore it must be the supposed similarities in the names themselves which cannot 
be relied upon (Beekes 1995: 31-32). 


Against Beekes' assessment of the view that the ancient European hydrony- 


mie is Indo-European, I have no objection. But some ar- 

arguments against the adoption of languages of a single 
pre-Indo-European language family in Old Europe I cannot 

know; "can hardly be imagined" and "seems inconceivable" I only see 
as personal, not as factual objections. As we will see shortly, 

the opposite of what Beeke rejected seems unlikely to me, 

and one can see that such subjective blanket judgements in view of 
not help with a scientific question. Please note 

also, as Krahe's extensive analyzed and structured 

observation materials, the fruit of decades of scientific work 

are implicitly declared non-data ("supposed similarities", 

"cannot be relied upon'),"! If this were the case (and in general 
According to the statements of the leading scholars of a specialist field, 
area), then this, in my opinion, extremely valuable knowledge 
scientific corpus without a word of argument for an indefinite period 
on ice; for which budding scholar will be able to 

Assessment of a scientific problem by the expert 

be called upon to address this issue? 


In contrast, the words from 
the letter of a colleague, which I would like to repeat here: 


It is certain that hydronymy is the oldest European linguistic material 
ever handed down, and it is indeed worth every scientific effort, 

this tradition from a linguistic and historical perspective 

to evaluate.' 


If one thinks about the prehistoric linguistic landscape of Europe north 
of the Alps not only in unfounded parallels, but also taking into account 
the specific development conditions of the regions in question 

The patchwork theory immediately proves to be inappropriate. 

When and where are all these languages supposed to have developed? 

Where did they come from? Europe — and I am speaking essentially 

from Europe north of the Alps — Europe is not Papua New Guinea, 

where languages develop and diverge over tens of thousands of years. 
until several hundred language families coexisted in a small area. 
existed; nor is it the Iberian Peninsula, which, due to its climate, 
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favoured, has always been a magnet for peoples from North and South, to 

Land and sea. The Europe (north of the Alps) with which we as 

Linguists have only existed for a single decade millennium, since 

the end of the last ice age. Certainly in Central and Western Europe 

Even during the greatest glaciation people lived, hunters, gatherers and 

Fishermen, but these can be divided according to their way of life and especially among tl 
would not have been numerous given the prevailing climatic conditions. 

When populations with more advanced economies invade, 


forms in the warming continent — livestock farming and developing 

agriculture — have they disappeared or been replaced by the new 

kómmlingen, without numerous traces in the languages of the 

Newcomers to leave behind. This is even shown by modern hunters, 

Collectors and fishermen under their long-standing friendlier 

climatic conditions, e.g. in California; they lose their ethnic 

Identity or disappear completely, and their influence on the language of the do- 
minimizing populations is close to zero. 


But as far as the new arrivals after the last ice age are concerned, 
One can naturally assume that they came from the south into the 
northward warming continent. It is therefore fitting that 

There has long been a theory that the south was "Vasconian", 

if I may use my term here, that is, by speakers with the 

languages related to modern Basque. This is the theory of Jo- 

hannes Hubschmids, which he summarizes as briefly as possible: 
summed up: 


A widespread Mediterranean substrate that, together with the Basque 
and shows relations to Eastern languages, but it is certain 
(Hubschmid 1960: 85)." 


A rather critical review by Hubschmid in 1954 
shares his theory as follows: 


The fact that many pre-Indo-European Pyrenean words are not only found in the Bas- 
but also in France, the Alps and certain other 

Telmeerland language communities (e.g. Sardinian) equivalents 

has led the author to find a fairly extensive Iberian substrate for 

these vast areas, which were later largely considered to be Romania. 

This Iberian substrate has continued to exist in the modern 

non-Indo-European Basque, 'the prehistoric language of Europe par 

excellence' (Bouda, GRM 1951, 129) and is described by the author as a 

quite sharply defined linguistic size already for the ancient times 

As such, it is classified as a 'dialect' in the 
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more or less loose structures of those powerful non-Indo-European 

Language family that once covered Spain, Portugal, southern France, the Alps (Ligu- 
ria) and certain Mediterranean districts (Sardinia) (Heiermeier 

1957/58: 305). 


If one frees oneself from the idea that the Basque language is an Iberian 
Language in the linguistic sense, namely related to Iberian 
then Hubschmid's "Iberian substrate" is there, which "is connected with the 


Basque", so probably to be understood as related to it 

is, in the sense of my Vasconian substrate. If one interprets his thesis in such a way, 
then it provides a basis for understanding the development of the 

post-glacial Europe. All that is missing is to define this as Vasconic 

interpreted Hubschmid substrate postglacial northwards to the 

North and Baltic Seas to spread in order to facilitate the creation of the 

to make the European substrate understandable. 


Hubschmid himself did not do this. Probably under the influence of 

Krahe considered Central Europe to be Indo-European. However, in my opinion this is not 
tenable idea. Since Europe (north of the Alps) during the last 

Ice Age was almost uninhabited, it is not likely that the Indo- 

Germanic peoples are autochthonous there. In fact, they are almost unanimously 
ger view migrated from the east or southeast. The dates 

Opinions on this vary widely. But even if, like me, you have a very 

early period, if one believes that the Indo-Germanic 

as the bearer of progressive agriculture from the middle of the 6th century 
thousand from the Carpathian Basin (the Pannonian Basin in the Carpathian 

arc) penetrated into Central, Western and Northern Europe", remains a 

Period of about three millennia in which Central and Western Europe 

were inhabited by people who were not Indo-Europeans. 

This is exactly the period I need for my vasconic substrate in 

claim. 


If you look at a map of Europe, you will quickly realise that you have to 
Explanation of the origin of a pre-Indo-European Vasconian sub- 

strats in Central and Western Europe, Hubschmid's theory of a 

expanded Mediterranean substrate not even fully 

This region has the geophysical shape of a funnel: At 

It is furthest in the north, where it stretches from the British Isles to the Baltic 
kum; towards the south the region narrows between the Atlantic 

tics and Alps, until it reaches southern France between the Bay of Biscay 
and the Alpes Maritimes, where it reaches its narrowest width, to the south, 
through the Pyrenees in the west and the Mediterranean (Gulf of Lion and 
Ligurian Sea) in the east. Since southern France also 

was friendly to humans during the Ice Age, but the Alpine ice only 
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gradually retreated, thus the earliest massive invasion of popula- 

lations in the warming and soon savannically warm continent 

can only take place from here: bordered to the west by the Atlantic 

tics, but otherwise almost without hindrance to Western Europe except for the British 
Islands, bordered to the east by the western and northern edge of the Al- 

penises, otherwise bypassing the low mountain ranges to Central, Eastern 

and Northern Europe. 


This raises the question of the genetic affiliation of the pre-Indo- 
Germanic substrate in Central and Western Europe limited to the 
Question about which languages were spoken in southern France at the end of the Ice Age 


We cannot actually determine this, of course. But we can 

we can make a reasonable hypothesis about it. As long as we do not 

If we have reason to believe otherwise, we should assume that 

those languages that were spoken there at the time of the beginning of Indo-European 
ization of the region. To my knowledge, these were 

two languages: Aquitanian in the west and Ligurian in the east. 

Aquitanian was, as already mentioned, a Basconian language, and 

almost certainly nothing more than an early expression 

of Basque (Michelena 1954; Gorrochategui 1984, 1987; Trask 1997: 

398-402). So little is known about Ligurian that its origins 

obedience cannot be determined (e.g. Ziegler/Sontheimer 1979: sv 

Ligures). The few glosses and remains of inscriptions as well as the place- 

ity names allow, in my opinion, a classification in the Vasconic region", whereby 
The Rhone as the western border of the Ligurian region in long periods of time was probabl 
considerable dialectal differentiation compared to the more western 

Vasconian opportunity. Moreover, in southern France on 

Beginning of the historical tradition Greek and Celtic, then 

Spoken in Latin. 


Overall, I get the impression that the theory of a Vasconian 

Europe between Ice Age and Indo-Europeanization through the linguistic 
Consideration of the presumed starting area of the postglacial ownership 
attack on the continent is excellently supported: The only proven 
pre-Indo-European language of this source area, the Aquitanian 

Sche, is a Vascon language. This confirms the thesis of the pre-in- 
Dogermanic Vasconicity of Western and Central Europe, scientific-theoretical 
Theoretically speaking, the null hypothesis, while any other thesis of a 

is subject to a special burden of proof. But of course the vasconicity thesis 
far beyond this stage, as I have seen from the above 

sections, although largely not repeated 

evidence." 
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17.2 Second main part: On the Atlantic adstrate and superstrate 


The second main part of my presentation may be shorter because a good 
part of the thesis to be defended here has been proven for seventy years 
It is about the observation that on the western edge of Europe in 
pre-Indo-European times, non-Vasconian languages were also spoken 
became. 


17.2.1. Hamito-Semitic on the western edge of Europe 


Let us call the non-Vasconian pre-Indo-European languages of the 
Atlantic edge of Europe "Atlantic", this is my thesis: The Atlantic 

tic languages were Hamito-Semitic; more precisely: they formed with the 
Semitic languages a subfamily of the Hamito-Semitic language 

tribes. The historical Semitic languages and the related 


within the Hamito-Semitic language family, close to extinct 

languages as a whole, according to the view that the original home of the Se- 

in the middle of the Atlantic, north and south of the Pillars of Hercules, 
originally perhaps in northwest Africa between the Atlantic and the Atlas Mountains 
"Atlantic" or according to the idea of closer affiliation 

to Semitic instead of generally to Hamito-Semitic, ,,Semitidic'*, so 

The thesis is: The Atlantic languages are Atlantic 

Atlantic or Semitic languages; in short: Atlantic is Semitic. 


Already in the 19th century, the great structural similarity of the 

Insular Celtic with Hebrew (cf. Morris Jones 1900). 

Towards the end of the 1920s, Julius Pokorny 

(1927-1930) substantiated the thesis in detail that this similarity-which 
It must be emphasized that of all Indo-European languages, only 

Insular Celtic — originated on a Hamito-Semitic substrate 

Pokorny believed that the closest relative of this substrate was the Berber 
languages to be able to determine. 


I myself have this thesis, even before I read Pokorny's epochal writings 
and put forward the thesis that the entire Atlantic 

western edge of Europe, namely that the megalithic culture is Atlantic and 
was thus Semitic, in the sense that the bearers of this culture 

seafaring Hamito-Semitic colonists, Paláo-Phónicians so to speak 

who spoke languages closely related to Semitic. 


These megalithic Atlantics appeared between the 5th and 3rd millennium 

send the old Vascons as a superstrate, in the late phase of their expansion 
but, namely in the north, also towards the Indo-Europeans as a superstrate 
and as Adstrat and were, as I believe I can show, decisive 
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ly involved in the Germanic ethnogenesis. In the British Isles 
However, they were destroyed by the Celtic conquests of the last millennium. 
sends BC to a substrate, namely Pokorny's substrate. 


Pokorny's thesis has since been confirmed by Gensler (1993) using linguistic 
pological comparisons are given the highest degree of probability, cf. 
the following quote: 


On the basis of the sample used in this study [64 languages, see p. 4], nothing 
remotely close to the full-blown Celtic/Hamito-Semitic linguistic type recurs 
anywhere else in the world. The relatively few languages which are 'best 
matches' — actually rather poor matches - are scattered all over the globe, from 
the West Coast of North America to the Caucasus and New Guinea. However, 

the continental average score for Africa is higher than for any other continent, 
and drops only slightly when the CHS [ie Celtic/Hamito-Semitic, TV) starts 
guages Egyptian and Berber are omitted; West Africa scores especially well, 

and appears especially hospitable to several of the CHS features (adpositional 


periphrastic, word-initial change, kin terms, inter alia). Conversely, Europe has 
one of the lowest average scores, and when Welsh and Irish are excluded its 
score drops far below that of any other continent. Celtic [meaning the island 
Celtic, cf. p. 1] is thus radically out of place in a European landscape, 
whereas the Hamito-Semitic languages simply intensify a structural trend seen 
over much of Africa. A weak form of the CHS type, then, would appear to have 

a natural home in Africa, in particular Northwest Africa. Within Afroasiatic, 
the highest-scoring languages are on the Mediterranean; scores fall away in 
every direction, but the Chadic language Hausa (in West Africa) scores highly 
higher than Cushitic Afar (in East Africa). The diachronic evidence, too, argues 
that the (weak) CHS type is something quite old in Africa: the African and 
Arabian case studies all show stronger CHS-ness further back in time. All this, 
in conjunction with the blood-type agreement between the British Isles and 
Northwest Africa, argues for some sort of prehistoric scenario specifically 
linking these two regions (Gensler 1993: 426). 


In my opinion, one can support the thesis of a Hamito-Semitic substrate of the island 
Celtic can no longer be doubted sensibly. 


Birkhan (1997: 77-82) deals with the word order component" 
within these structural similarities. It is evident from 
Gensler's demonstration impresses, but remains skeptical: 


So the question remains as to the origin of the 'exotic' language features 
of the Insular Celtic despite the for me convincing similarities, the 
Gensler, remains open. The solution is less dependent on 

etymological findings than from a model that 
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Skandalon could explain why only the rules are to be traced, but not 
the matter that was subject to the rules (Birkhan 1997: 832). 


The "model" sought is the language contact theory: What Birkhan here 

describes is nothing other than the prototypical superstrate relationship: 

The form, less the substance (i.e. the "rules", not the "matter") 

penetrates from the substrate into the superstrate; see above in the introductory chapter’ 
"Rules of language contact theory", with "structure rule" and "lexical rule". 
Incidentally, it was Julius Pokorny who made the "convincing agreements 

It is surprising that his relevant 

current writings, especially Pokorny 1927-30, in this context 

remain unmentioned. There Birkhan would have already found the answer to his open 

can find answers to your questions." 


Gensler's new evidence is of course welcome, but is in 
in a certain sense, at least in my context, not even necessary 
Pokorny's thesis is only a part of the more comprehensive theory 


ry about the languages of the megalithic culture, and for these languages the 
Assumption of Hamito-Semitic affiliation anyway the null hypothesis 

because the megalithic culture is generally believed to have originated from the 
western Mediterranean, and for this area in prehistoric times 

Semitic languages are the default. 


17.2.2. Semitic loanwords and the Indo-European question of origin 


The theory of an Atlantean or Semitic West is for the 

Theory of the origin of the Indo-Europeans is of some importance. It is 
namely, it is well known that Indo-European and Semitic 

have a significant number of lexical equivalents. There are 

it is believed that these similarities date back to a distant 
linguistic relationship between Indo-European and 

Semitic (Móller 1911, Brunner 1969), a view that 

also plays a role in newer "Nostratic" theories (e.g. Bomhard 

and Kerns 1994). However, even if this view is correct, it is 

is irrelevant for my language comparisons. I only deal with the 
post-glacial Europe, i.e. approximately the last ten thousand years, 
especially with the agreement of whole words; the Nostratic word 
However, the individual relationship would have to be several times older. The 
Theory-relevant agreements must therefore be based on post-glacial 
Correct, namely as a reflection 

of a contact relationship, is an impressive series of agreements 

moods seen in Levin 1995.' 
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Of course, there is also the view that the lexical agreements 

moods between the Indo-European and the Semitic on 

language contact. Today most Semites live in the Middle 

East, as well as in East and North Africa. Since most researchers are concerned with the < 
with no temporal differentiation in the East, not only for 

the historical, but also for the prehistoric period, take 

those who have identified the similarities between Indo-European 

and the Semitic language to language contacts, the following 

correctly a far eastern origin of the Indo-Europeans. This is 

For example, the following quote from Shevoroshkin 1987 makes this clear: 


It is no mere chance that Gamkrelidze and Ivanov [1984: 865ff., 895ff.], on the 
one hand, and Dolgopolsky [1986], on the other hand, locate the putative 
homeland of the Indo-European in the Near East: Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 

suggest the area between Southern Caucasus and Northern Mesopotamia; Dol- 
gopolsky suggests [Eastern] Asia Minor. The main argument for these suggestions 
gestions is a relatively large amount of Common Semitic words borrowed into 
Common Indo-European. It was the late /llic-Svityc who, in 1964, published an 
article on the ancient language contacts between Indo-European and Semites 


on the material of 24 reconstructed Indo-European words presumably borrowed 
from Semites. And it was Illit-Svityé who located the homeland of Indo-Euro- 
Peans in Asia Minor since this was the place suitable for contacts with the Se- 
mites whose homeland was located by Illit-Svityé in the region of contempo- 
rary Israel as well as to the South of this region (Shevoroshkin 1987: 227). 


The quotation shows the borrowing of a large number of common Semitic words 

mentioned in Common Indo-European (,,a relatively large amount of Com- 

mon Semitic words borrowed into Common Indo-European"). As yet 

However, for the assessment of early contacts, it seems to me more important to have a 
Group of words that are found in the West Indo-European languages 

It has long been known that there are several Semitic 

Loanwords that only belong to the westernmost Indo-European languages. 

include: 


Earth, which — at least in this form — is only Germanic (Móller 1911: 
68-69, 72, Brunner 1969: 19, No. 2, Levin 1995: 58-65, Vennemann 
1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7.9) 


Geif, which is only Germanic and Italic (lat. haedus 'goat') (Móller 
1911: 128, Levin 1995: 114-117, Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, ab- 
section 7.4) 
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Eber, which is only Germanic, Italic (lat. aper) and Balto-Slavic (Brun- 
ner 1969: 66, No. 340; Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7.5) 


Autumn, which with the meaning component of the fruit harvest only has West Germanic 
nic and Italian (lat. carpere 'to pick'), and perhaps 

Baltic and Greek (Móller 1911: 141, Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 

Section 7.14) 


For such Semitic loan words, the Eastern theories did not provide any explanation. 
How should Semitic words from the extreme southeast be translated into 

the extreme northwest? There was no answer to this question. 

word, and so it is understandable that these otherwise flawless contact 
etymologies in the common etymological dictionaries 

They simply fell out of the scope of accepted theories 

did not represent any data. 


The exclusion of incomprehensible observations, especially in the 

Taking stock is common scientific practice (and that also means: 

There are exceptions). It is easy to understand from a scientific psychological perspecti\ 
hen: The presentation of a subject area should make it understandable 


make, explain; one will therefore be reluctant to write what is within the framework 

the presentation remains incomprehensible. Important observations are lost 

which, if taken seriously, would lead to a revision of the overall picture 

would have to, always under the table, which affects the longevity of the respective 
dominant theories; because what is not in the compendia 

appears, is not "learned" and thus easily escapes attention. 

ity of the next young generation, who otherwise would be more willing 

to undertake a complete revision than the older generation, the 

does not like to be lectured and is emotionally attached to what has been taught for a lor 


For the theory presented here, loan words that are derived from 

the Semitic and at the same time to the Indo-European 

Northwest, are important data and they are without 

further accommodation, but only as a result of a revision of the overall 
image in the manner assumed here: One must assume that the 

postglacial contact influence of Semitic — more precisely: Semitid, namely 
related to Semitic — languages to the Indo-European from 

northwest, just as expected from the sketch above. 

It is not surprising, then, that it is precisely in the northwest of the Indo-European 
nia finds its own Semitic loan vocabulary. A new 

contact etymological research landscape. 
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17.2.3. Toponymy 


In the theoretical framework outlined here, it is not surprising 

that the British name researcher Richard Coates in the northwest, namely 

in the British Isles, place names with maritime references are found 

(The Solent, Uist), which he interprets from Semitic or with Semitic 

names. Coates is aware of the fact that his name 

interpretation does not fit into the dominant theory of British place names 
fits: "What I have to say below is without strict parallel in 'respectable' 
English onomastics. I ask for suspension of disbelief until the discussion is over 
complete" (Coates 1988a: 1); but since in the traditional British 
Toponomastics provides no explanation for the two names he deals with 

he is still risking his proposal. Of course, he has the problem that 

not having a comprehensive explanatory framework for his observations, 

but based on an older assumption of earlier trade relations 

to have to support: "This name could turn out to be the most substantial 
shred of evidence that the Phoenicians or Carthaginians did indeed visit 
Britain as Twyne" supposed" (Coates 1988a: 11). Such visits lead 

However, this does not necessarily mean that the locals 

ian population. But if you take the example of the 

described the context that the native population itself Semitic 

dic, the explainability of some names from the Semitic 

much more directly. 


There is something else to add. The Atlantic population came, as 
Distribution maps of the megalithic culture are illustrated by ship. 
were seafaring colonizers. They naturally had a 


very special interest in maritime objects such as straits, land 

marks, islands, river mouths, etc. So it is probably no coincidence that 
Coates' first identifications were just the name of a conspicuous 
Cliffs marked waterway (The Solent) and an island name (Uist) 

An older observation can also be included in this context 

the connection not only of the river name Tajo/Tejo of the Iberian 
peninsula, but also the name of the main river in Pictland, 

Tay, with a Hamitic word for flu8, tagus in Hausa (foal 

1989: 137). Two other rivers of the same name in the British Isles, the 
flow into the sea, the Tawe in Wales near Swansea and the Taw in 

South West England near Barnstaple, have led me to the view that the 
actual meaning of the etymon in the Atlantic languages 'into the sea 
estuarine river', perhaps especially 'river with funnel mouth' 

could (Vennemann 19982: here Chapter 14, Section 2.3). 


This is a wide open research area. Among the toponyms on the 
Atlantic and around the North Sea, many are unexplained. For example, numerous 
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rich Norwegian island names have no etymology. Here an important 

A crucial indication of the fruitfulness of such research is that 

one of the two names worked on by Coates has a phonological and 

semantic equivalent in the name of the important for North Sea navigation 
most of the Norwegian islands, Solund, after the 

Middle Ages the sea between the islands north of Scotland in the west 

and Norway in the east (Sólundarhaf, mare Solundicum).® 


But also some Semitic place names in the interior 

of the Atlantic regions should be found. Especially where 

The Atlantic retreat areas after the Celtic invasions were 

must be, e.g. in Pictland®, at least Atlantic nations should 

menkópfe, even if the name cores are older; because Kopfer- 

innovation is a principle of name integration and the 

Name clarification An example is the numerous pit names 

be names like Pitlochry, Pitbladdo, Pitsligo, Pittendreich, Pittenweem, 

ie settlement names with the head Pit-, which almost exclusively in 
Pictland, but there in large numbers (323 or more)", similar 

as in German-speaking countries -stadt, -heim or -burg. The name element- 
ment Pit-, which as head according to Semitic language structure always at the beginning 
of the name", just as in German the other way round -stett etc. at the end", 
can be explained well from the Semitic language." Traditionally, pict. 

pit- is explained as a loanword from Celtic, namely as the same Celtic 

sic word pett-, from which via Middle Latin also the French piéce 

(from there English piece). This does not take into account that an explanation 
translation from Celtic is pointless if the word in question is within 

half of Indo-Germania is only Celtic, because then it is highly probable 
probability is not originally Celtic, but in Celtic 

If a word is Middle Latin (but not Latin), Celtic, 

Pictish and otherwise not provable, must be according to the rules of our 


Art assumed Pictish as the probable source language 

even if there were no further clues. Since I have the Pik- 

tic as an Atlantic and thus Semitic language and that 

Word is attested in Hamito-Semitic", in my context the 

The basic vocabulary of a language family can be 

Of course, one cannot explain, unless there are indications of a still 

There is no earlier borrowing step. For example, the pan-Indo-European 

(to bear, to bear, to bear, to bear, etc.) with reference to 

the Proto-Indo-European verbal root, which also means Lat. fero 'I carry', Skt. 
bharami 'I carry' etc., is etymologically explained, while the 

also pan-Indo-European 7-word (German: sieben, Latin: septem, Old Ind. saptà 
etc.) to be further compared with the Semitic 7-word and as semitidi- 

Sic loanword can be identified." 
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17.2.4, Lexicon 
17.2.4.1. Guide to some Semitic etymologies 


There are numerous theories about the derivation of Indo-European words from Semitic. 
rich suggestions, which, as everywhere in etymology, may not all be correct 

This is especially true for the examples I have discussed 

apply, which I refer to here with references: 


Toponyms (1995c) 
1. The Solent, 2. Uist 


Toponyms (1998b): 
Pit- in Pictish settlement names 


Toponyms (19982): 
1. Tajo/Tejo (river, Iberian Peninsula), Taw (river, southern England), Tawe 
(river, Wales), Tay (river, Scotland), 2. Solund (island, Norway) 


Appellatives (1995c): 

1. bull, 2. horn, 3. calf, 4. goat, 5. boar, 6. puppy, 7. crab, 8. eagle, 

9, Earth, 10. Path, 11. Spring, 12. Soot, 13. Pillar, 14. Autumn, 15. Harp, 
16. garden/gorod, 17. house, 18. fence/town, 19. -durum (in Gallic 

settlement names), 20. duration, lat. düráre 'to last', dürus 'hard', 21. sie- 
ben (number word), 22. month, 23. measure, 24. hate, strife, Hadu- 

'War', 25. Army (?), 26. (Vermin), Victim? 


Appellatives (19972) 
1. fear, 2. star, 3. watch, 4. wait (words), 5. ear 


Appellatives (1998b): 
1. Cymr. peth 'thing', Bret. pez 'piece', Gall. *petia (-mlat. petia 
*piece'? » French piece [» English piecel), Gaelic cuid '(part)' 


Appellatives (19982): 
1. hoof, 2. apple, 3. ball, English bealluc 'testicle', Latin follis 'bellows', 
air ball, air cushion' 


If these etymologies are not all correct, they will also 
hardly all of them are wrong; I say this with some confidence, 
because very few of the suggestions come from me. 
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17.2.4.2. Notes on further Semitic loanword research 


My impression is that despite decades of efforts, the larger 

Part of the work in the area of Semitic influence on the Indo- 
Germanic, especially the West Indo-European languages, are still 

One obstacle to this research has been that, although 

for the Indo-European languages vocabulary overviews, handy 

eg Pokorny 1989 and Mann 1984/87, but not for the Hamito-Semiti- 
languages. This situation has only recently changed due to the 
Publication of two comparative dictionaries, Orel/Stolbova 

1995 and Ehret 1995. Two examples are perhaps enough to illustrate the 
To clarify the situation. 


17.2.4.2.1. Ham.-sem. x'abol- 'genitals' in West Indo-European 


Even before the publication of the new comparative dictionaries, 

I have reasons to suspect that the apple word, which is only used in 

Germanic, Celtic, Baltic and Slavic as well as Virgil 

(Aeneid VII, 740) in a Campanian place name (Abella malifera) 

is an Atlantic loanword (Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, 

Section 7.14, with note 163); because the autumn word has very precise definitions. 
pronunciations in Semitic, and Jacob Grimm already suspected that, 

as a word with the basic meaning 'harvest' (cf. English harvest 'harvest'), 
originally referred to the fruit harvest, for which in pre-Roman times northern 
in the Alps, the apple harvest is the main concern. But I 

could not find any connection in Akkadian, Hebrew and Arabic 

find. 


The explanation can be found in Orel/Stolbova (1995) in entry no. 8 

xabol- 'genitals': This etymon, which phonologically serves as a template for the 
Apple group could not be better and semantically as a metaphor without 

further suggests an original meaning 'apple', can be found in 

several Hamitic and Semitic languages, but not in the three 


Semitic main and school languages Akkadian, Hebrew and Arabic 
bishop. In these, the uncomfortable metaphorical use 

led to the loss of the word, just as in English the plural 
balls because of the metaphorical meaning 'testicles (vulg.)' 


often used in the literal sense, because there is always the danger of metaphorical 


ian interpretation. The departure of the etymon into the Semitic 

Main and school languages has apparently led to the fact that for the Indo- 
Germanic language comparison went unnoticed. If one assumes that the 

Word with its reconstructable non-metaphorical basic meaning 
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'apple' was borrowed into West Indo-European, a phonological 
logically, semantically and culturally useful etymology for a 


"Culture word" (de Vries 1977: sv epli), for the explanation of which there is so far no 


There were clues. 
If we consider the ablaut ability of Semitic words, we get 


Zero gradation between the first two radicals a phonetically appropriate 
Template for another group, which thus identifies itself as the Apple Group 
via Semitic: the group of the ball word (germ. 

*ballu- m. 'ball': ahd. bal, an. bolir 'sphere, testiculus'), whose seman- 
tic proximity to the Semitic meaning through Norw. balle 'Hode', Aengl. 
bealluc, engl. balloc 'testicle' is underlined (de Vries 1977: sv belir), 
but also by English balls 'testicles (vulg.)' and by Greek daAAös m. 'Pe- 
nis'. 

Gr. dáAMauva f., dA f. 'whale' is placed to $aAAös m. 'penis', 

likewise the Latin loan equivalent ballaena f. *whale', even if 

the initial sound in ddAAauva/ballaena is incorrect (Frisk 1991: s.vv., 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv); one would have to expect p(h)allaena. The western 
Chadian reconstruction *HVbwal- 'penis' (Orel/Stolbova 1995: No. 8) 

also makes the affiliation of the whale word itself probable (ahd. 


hwal, English hwel, Ordinary hvalr, ancient Germanicxhwala- m., from which Apress. 


*Wels', probably also Waller, Weller, Wels, cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.vv. 
Wal, Waller, Wels); phonetically this seems possible, and semantically it has 
the same justification as the comparison of gr. ddAAawva f., $dA4y f. 

'whale' and gr. aAAös m. 'penis'. 


17.2.4.2.2. Ham.-sem. *bar- 'child', ham. *»bar- 'man, person' in 
West Indo-European 


The German word Baron is easy to identify as a French loanword. 
fizieren (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv). But then the problems begin: 


The origin of the French word is disputed. Its earliest attestation 
in the 6th/7th century indicates 'mercenary, vassal'. Behind this there is a 


kalis 


manic word without being able to identify a clear model. New- 

However, a connection to I[at] is made. vàro, baro 'coarse person' to 1. 

varus 'overgrown, knock-kneed'. 'Rough-built' would have initially been a 

The term can be used to describe Germanic mercenaries, who were associated with their soci 
rose to become an honorary name (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Baron). 


The OED lists the keyword baron with the following information on 
Etymology: 
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Early ME. barun, -oun, a. OF. barun, -on, acc. of ber (= Pr. bar, acc. baron, 
baró, Sp. varon, Pg. varáo, It. barone): — late L. baro, -onem, of which the or- 
dinary sense was 'man' (interchanging in Salic Law with homo), esp. in relation 
tion to some one else, as when we say 'the king's man,' passing on one side 

into 'servant, vassal,' on another into 'man as opposed to slave, freeman,' also 
as opposed to wife 'husband,' as opposed to female 'male.' Isidore explains 
Mercenarii, as 'qui serviunt accepta mercede, iidem et barones Graeco nomine, 
quod sin fortes in laboribus,' (connecting it with Bapus"); Cornutus (on per- 
sius Sat. v.) explains barones (to which he attributes a Gaulish origin) as 'ser- 
vos militum, qui utique stultissimi sunt, servos videlicet stultorum.' This seems 
to point to the cl. L. baro, -onem 'simpleton, blockhead, dunce'; but there is 
nothing else to show whether this is the same word as baro 'man.' The laws of 

the Alemannics have in the same sense barus: if this were the original form, baro 
would be an augmentative. 


The ultimate origin is unknown. It has been conjecturally referred to a Celtic 
*bar 'hero' (which seems a figment); OHG. bero: — OTeut. *beron-'bearer, 

carrier'; a hypothetical Teut. xbar-, with same sense; O.E. beorn, ‘warrior, 
brave, hero'; and Teut. barn 'bairn, child'; of which some are purely hypothetical 
cal, and others fail to explain the form or sense, or both. 


As can be seen in the OED quote, there is opposition to the equation of the Ba- 
ron-word with Latin bärö/värö 'clown, uneducated blockhead, person with 
one-sided education' (this is the meaning given by Walde/Hofmann 

1982: sv) certainly has reservations ("there is nothing else to show whether 
this is the same word"). In Walde/Hofmann 1982 there are also two 

Entries, 1. bard, bàronis 'obsessive [etc.]', with the variant varó, and 2. 
baró, baronis 'free-born man'. Regarding the latter, they write that it was only 
in the Lex Salica, in glosses and then in the Romance languages. 

and give the following etymology: 


From Germ. (Franc. or West-Grm. *baro ..., cf. OHG baro 'free man', 
alb. bur 'man' (xbh,rno-, Wz. *bher- in fero ...). - baro in the meaning 
"TroBknecht' ... and 'load bearer' ... is probably too bard to mean 'rough block', 


is in any case not the sole basis of French baron etc. (Walde/Hof- 
mann 1982: sv 2. baro). 


My impression is that the Baron word has no Indo-European etymo- 

logy: It is obviously not Latin, and the traceability to Ger- 

manic ends there, because the comparison with alb. bur 'man' is too thin, 

to justify the effort of the basic language, not to mention that 

of that the derivation from the xbher root (lat. fero 'to carry') semantically 
tically makes little sense. All of these are characteristics of a loanword. 
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The apparently earlier comparison of the Baron word 

"Teut. barn 'bairn, child'" is given little weight in the OED. 

I find it interesting in that I also know the etymology of Old Germanic. 
barn 'child' is problematic, with only Alb. baré 'burden' and (ab- 

bérnas 'servant, youth', lat. bérns 'child' can be compared 

which is understood as "no- prát to bera" [bera 'to carry, to lead') 

(cf. de Vries 1977: sv). There is less semantically 

but the form does not seem correct to me: The no-derivation 

connects preferably to the zero level (or, where zero level is not possible 
possible, with the elementary level). Therefore, the child, as the "carried 
genes, born ones" (from Germanic xberan ‘to carry, to give birth’), in my opinion 
born (< x bur-na- < * br-nö-9), as for example in xteran (got. ga-tairan 
'tear') also correctly asáchs. anengl. torn, ahd. zorn 'bitter, suffering- 
full' means (< xt'ur-na- < xt'r-nd-'), as a noun Saxon English torn, Old High German. 
Zorn 'anger' (Krahe/Meid 1967: III. 104). But it is not born, but 

barn. In fact, if I see it correctly, this education is in the Ger- 

mania alone (cf. Krahe/Meid 1967: III. 103, 104-105). It seems to me 
Therefore it is possible that Baron and Barn are related to each other. 
bind, but then not with Germanic xberan 'to bear, to bear'. The Be- 
difference in meaning between the Baron word and germ. barn speaks 

not against an etymological relationship, since the concept of the young 
people can form a bridge (cf. boy/squire'"). 


The word baró (or barus) is first recorded in legal texts, and 

It also gives the impression of being a legally relevant expression. 

Such terms are often borrowed from superstrate languages, like all 
linguistically examined superstrate relationships.' As pre-Latin 

According to the theory presented here, only the Atlantic superstrate is 
sche, i.e. the Semitidische, into consideration. It is therefore advisable to 
Mito-Semitic dictionary, into Basque only for cross-check. 

In fact, the Basque dictionaries list several pages of words 

ter with bar-, but none with the appropriate meaning. On the other hand, one will 
in Orel/Stolbova 1995. Abbreviations are listed as follows: 

solve (cf. Orel/Stolbova 1995: xxix-xxxi): l 


Ahg: Ahaggar, Ang: Angas, Aram: Aramaic, Bch: Bachama, Berb: Berber, 
CCh: Central Chadic, Dor: Dorma, ECh: East Chadic, Gbr: Gabri, Gis: Gisiga, 
Glm: Galambu'®, Hs: Hausa, Hss: Harsusi, Mbu: Mburku, Mhr: Mehri, SA: 


Saho-Afar, SAr: South Arabian, Sem: Semitic, Shh: Sheri, Sog: Sogotri, Twl: 
Tawlemmet, WCh: West Chadic. 
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213. *bar- 'child' 


Sem xbar- 'son': Aram bar, SAr brw, Shh ber, Mhr ber, Soq bar, Hss ber 
Berb x«barar- 'son': Ayr a-barar, Ahg a-burir, Twl barar. 

Partial reduplication. Irregular vocalism in Ahg. 

WCh xbar-/x*byar- 'young girl' I 'child'?: Hs béra!, Ang par', Glm baryawa!. 
Hs indicates xe in the 1st syllable. 


214. x*bar- *man' 


WCh *(mV-)bar- 'person': Glm mbar (pl.), Gera bar-mi, Zul mbar-me, Geji 
mbali-g, Paa m-bara-g, Mbu bar-gi. 
Cf. Hs bare 'stranger', Paa mbara-g id. 


CCh x-bwar- 'man, person': Gis mburo, Bch bwara. 
Secondary labialization of the root vowel. Individual forms contain 
prefixes :xmV- and xHV-. 


ECh xbar- 'man, person': Gbr barua, Dor bara, Ndam bar. 


SA xbar- 'man': Afar barra. 


Related to *bar- 'child' (cf. 'human being' = 'human child' in early Near and 
Middle Eastern traditions)? 


As with x"abol- in the apple etymology, here too the fact 

that the etyma (or etymon) *bar- is not found in the main and school languages 
Akkadian, Hebrew and Arabic are attested, a consideration 

have prevented this approach. I think it should be considered." 


17.2.5. Ablaut 


I would like to close this main part with a problem that has been bothering me for 
for some time and that, if my solution idea is correct, the 

rare case of structural superstrate influence and thus the 

Conclusion suggests that the influence of the Atlantic on the Germanic 

has been particularly intense, for which there is also evidence in the lexicon and 
of mythology. The problem is the ablaut in Germanic 

niches. 


In Indo-European, the ablaut is actually a recessive phenomenon. 
which tends to die. For example, Latin shows this in its 

morphology. Eduard Prokosch compares in his Com- 

parative Germanic grammar the Indo-European ablaut with the other- 
languages, especially Semitic, and emphasizes ,,the great wealth and 
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consistency of those Semitic systems, in comparison with which Indo-Eu- 
ropean gradation seems very restricted and irregular" (Prokosch 1939: 
120). 


But there is one Indo-European language in which the 

Ablaut did not decline continuously, but on the contrary experienced a great resurgence 
revitalization and further development. This language is the Germanic 
Not only does Old Germanic have a rich amount of ablaut in its 
Morphology, especially its verbal and deverbal morphology, 

It has, especially in its verb morphology, the ablaut to a degree 
systematized that essentially a single large ablaut scheme prevails 
rig, that of classes I to V, plus a subsidiary one in class VI and 
only traces in class VII. There are the inevitable exceptions 
especially verbs that do not conform to the general pattern. 

— the typical residue of a generalization process. The original 

The original generalization must have been the following: 


Rule for the canonical structure of the praterital root forms of the 
pre-Germanic [strong] verbs: 


If a verbal root has the structure AVB - CoVRCo or CyVC;, 
whereR is a resonant (semivowel, ligida or nasal) and V = /e/ or empty, 
then form the tense stems as follows: 


In the present tense, set V - /e/ (if not already done); 


For such a present tense, set V - /o/ or V - zero in the past tense. 
by subcategory (where phonologically possible);'" 


otherwise: 


if a verbal root in the present tense has the structure CgVC, (V short and C; + 
RC), then form the finite preterital forms as follows: 


Stretch the root vowel (stretching gradation);'" 
otherwise: 


Reduplicate, ie: form the preterite stem for the finite forms 
A'e-A''XB, where A' is divided from A (= Cp-) by the Gothic 


ten rules of dissimilatory reduplicative simplification 
and A"' is equal to A or results from A by grammatical change, 
while X is equal to V or arises from V by e/o-ablaut." 


Even for Proto-Germanic, the overall impression is, despite the complexity 
cations that have caused sound change and analogy, that of a 

shaped, un-Indo-European ablaut logic, which is divided into a single 
If-then scheme adds: 
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Rule for the canonical structure of the praterital root forms of the 


Proto-Germanic strong verbs!'?: 


If the root of a strong verb in the prefix stem has the form ANB 

where N is the root kernel'", then give the root in the preterite 
originate from the shape AXB, where: 

If N = i, then X = ai or = i (depending on the subcategory) ;!? 

if N = eu (or ij), then X = au or = u (depending on the subcategory); '" 
if N - e, then: 


if B = RC (with Liquida or Nasal R), then X = a or = u (depending on 
subcategory); ^ 


otherwise X = a or =é or =N (depending on the subcategory); 
ifN=aandB=(C, then X = 6 or X  N (depending on the subcategory);'? 
otherwise reduplicate, ie: form the práterital stem for the finite forms 
A'e-A''XB, where A' is derived from A by the re- 

rules of dissimilatory reduplicative simplification and A'' 

is equal to A or arises from A through grammatical change, while 


whereas X is equal to N or arises from N by e/o-ablaut." 


15 


If you are given a real Proto-Germanic verb, you can — 

Although there is no guarantee of accuracy, as there are exceptions, 
with high accuracy — all tense and participle stem forms sel- 

ber once you have understood the pattern. If I still 

I may quote Prokosch once: 


Among the Indo-European languages, Germanic, like all others, has greatly de- 
creased the number of phonetic variations, but it has greatly increased them 
functional importance. In particular, gradation has been systematized as the 
structural mechanism of the German 'Strong Verb' (1939: 120). 


At which phonological development stage of Germanic this 

Systematization of the structural mechanism of the Germanic 

"strong verb" still needs to be investigated. The se- 

mitic verbal ablaut is quite sensitive to phonological 

root structure and categorical fine structure.'? In this respect, a gene- 
ralization according to the type of the above-mentioned proto-Germanic scheme. 
But there is a reason to suspect that the generalization 

much earlier and thus before some or all of the phonological and 

analogical transformations of the pre-Germanic language, which 

the transformation of the old *e/o/null scheme into the more complex original 
manic pattern. 
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The generalization of the ablaut must have taken place when the 

weak preterite did not yet exist, not even in the precursor 

a convenient periphrasis for emergencies? Otherwise, that would be 

weak and not the strong preterite from the Atlantic languages- 

changers and possibly advanced in its grammaticalization. 

driven, because it is well known that second language learners prefer verb tense 
riphrases over finite verb forms, since the hit rate is grammatical- 

tically correct speaking increases if you only use one auxiliary verb to conjugate 
gieren needs instead of many full verbs. Only after the systematization of the 
verbal ablaut thus began the development of the práterital periphrasis for 
derived deverbal (e.g. causative) and denominal (e.g. deadjectival) 

sche) verb stems using dental participles and zun-verbs. The grammatical 

The translation of this periphrasis will have taken centuries, and the 
neralization to all verb categories including univerbation once again, 

and once again the haplological integration into the morphological 

gical verb system.'™ All this happened before the stage of Proto-Germanic 
schen, since the morphology of weak verbs in all Germanic 

individual languages is etymologically the same. In fact, the pro- 

zeB played well before the Proto-Germanic language stage was reached 

have, since during the univerbation of the tun-periphrasis at least in 

verbal nexus nor a uniform test specification syntax"! 

must have, while Proto-Germanic tends to have the finite in 


In connection with the sentence mode, it was different (verb-, verb- 
second and verb late position), which is a firm rule in modern German. 


If one sets a time for Proto-Germanic in the first half of the 1st century. 
Millennium BC, for the development of weak verbs from 

the syntactic beginnings to the complete morphologization 

half a millennium, the systematization of verbal ablaut 

best placed in the second half of the 2nd millennium BC. In this 

The language change of the Atlantic colonizers Prá- 

Germania. This is evident from the following 

Theory presented here: The Atlanticists were the bearers of the western and 
Northern European megalithic culture, and this reached southern Sweden around the 
Mid-3rd millennium BC.'" In this respect, there is a reason for the 
Assumption that the Atlantic overgeneralization of the Prügermanian 

Ablauts phonologically still essentially on the Proto-Indo-European 
Alternation, the eo-zero ablaut. 


Let us return once again to the last Prokosch quote! In it 

expresses a certain surprise that, while all 

Indo-European languages reduce the number of inherited ablaut patterns 
ger, the Germanic — and apparently only this — their function 

This is of course part of the Germanic 
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and Indo-European general knowledge. Other Germanic or Indo- 
Dogermanic language theories can also be made with similar findings 
Oskar Szemerényi writes particularly succinctly in 

his introduction to comparative linguistics: 


Of unique importance were the monosyllabic short vowel ablaut 

rows in Germanic. They form the basis and the skeleton of five 

from seven classes of so-called strong verbs, which with almost unheard of tenacity 
live on into modern German (1989b: 89). 


The quote contains strong expressions. One expects a strong response 
possible explanations: Why does Germanic, and only Germanic, 

manic, renewed in this "unique" way, so that the German in 

»almost unheard of tenacity« of the systematizing generalized patterns 
But I have not found an explanation anywhere, here 

not and in other works not even the question. The one- 

I heard the same answer when I was a student in Los Angeles 

asked a lecturer and after some reflection he said: "It must be 
German sense of order." But the question remains: Why have the 
Germanic peoples among all Indo-Europeans this special grammatical 
Sense of order developed, or: Where did they acquire it from? 


I suspect that my listeners and readers will be happy after this long 


the answer that I will try to give. I 

will give it, not because I can prove it in any way, but only, 

because they emerge in a natural, language contact theoretical way from my 
overarching theory, with which this conclusion stands and 

falls. 


I have already said that the Germanic, actually the pre-Germanic 

Indo-European, within the north-western European language community, 

which was exposed to intensive Atlantic, i.e. Semitid, influence. 

But as every general linguist knows (and I have further 

above Prokosch quotes this), the verbal and deverbal ablaut is the 

typological trademarks of Semitic."* This applies not only to the 

younger Semitic languages, such as the one that has only been around since the early Middl 
significant Arabic and the Hebrew of the Old Testament, but 

The same applies to the oldest Semitic language, Akkadian. It is therefore likely that 
as well as the prehistoric Atlantic languages as the next 

applied Semitic languages. 


The Atlantic ad- and superstrates of Germanic are 

This means that the Atlanticists of pre-Germania were speaking a language 
chenwechsel all their Indo-European-Pre-Germanic substrate languages 

che. Speakers of a language with a powerful verbal 
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and deverbal ablaut system had to learn a language in which 

there were several small irregular verbal and deverbal ablaut patterns. 
We must therefore imagine that those Atlantic-Semitic ablauts 

speakers, trying to communicate in the Prague-Germanic Indo-European 
Ablauten to discover any general rule, 1. one of the noted 

Patterns generalized and overgeneralized, namely the eo-null 

Patterns of the later "strong verbs", presumably on this phonological 
logical stage, possibly a slightly later developmental 

level, and that they paid less attention to everything else; that they 2. 
in this way a form of Pre-Germanic with powerful, 

uniform, systematic, functional ablaut; and that they 

thereby 3. significantly influence the further development of Pre-Germanic 
influenced, as their language variety was a prestige expression (they 
were successful colonizers with superior culture, at least in 

parts of the pre-Germania the upper class), a prestige expression that 
finally displaced all other forms of Germanic and 

became the basis of Proto-Germanic. 


This is a speculative reconstruction, even if it is influenced by the 
theoretical framework. But I can use it with 

two observations that have received little attention in the past 

Firstly, quite a few of the Germanic strong verbs have 

no Indo-European etymology. I have that in a completely different context. 
context, namely in a reconstruction of the development of the VII. 

Class, the class of reduplicating strong verbs, in the North and 


West Germanic; cf. Vennemann 1994e. There it says in a 

Note on the North and West Germanic equivalent of the above- 

mulated Proto-Germanic stem formation rule for the so-called strong verbs 
with reference to their closure clause: 


The closure clause defines Class VII. It expresses that the 

Class VII patterns in early West and North Germanic still 

that was the one after which all (strong) verbs were formed, whose 
Praterital root form was not characterized by mere ablaut. 

This 'trash can function' has been around since pre-Urgent 

manic times more and more to the weak verbs. That they ur- 

originally suited to class VII, is also shown by the fact that this class 
There are a striking number of verbs of unknown origin, including the always 
suspected borrowing etyma with */p/: S LEP-A- 'sleep', SWAIP-A- 

*swing', HLAUP-A- 'run', HROP-A- 'call', HWOP-A- 'praise, threaten'. 

None of these verbs has a useful Indo-European etymology. 

The other six classes together do not have about six times as many verbs with 
*/p/, but (apart from the onomatopoeic or expressive formations 
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HREMP-A-/KREMP-A- 'shrink/cramp', SKREMP-A- 'slide', SLIP-A- 
xglide', SLEUP-A- 'sneak', SKERP-A-/SKREP-A- 'scrape', also the 
outside of Germanic, LAP-A- 'slurp') only GRIP-A- 'grasp', 
DREUP-A- 'drop', SUP-A- 'drink', LEMP-A- 'fit', HELP-A- 'help', 
WERP-A- 'throw', DREP-A- 'hit', SKAP-JA- 'create'. Of these, too, 
none has a usable etymology (Vennemann 1994e: 193-194, note 53). 


The group mentioned here with the phoneme */p/ is true for the reason 
probably not Indo-European, because according to popular opinion the Indo- 
Germanic did not have the corresponding sound. This is the 

"labial gap", which in the so-called “glottal theory” of Indo-European 

sic consonantism plays such an important role." I present here this 

Verbs, most of which should not actually exist, according to 

their belonging to the seven classes of strong verbs; 

I leave out the little crosses as an indication of the reconstructed nature. 


Germanic strong verbs with x/p/: 


Class I: — gripan- 'to grasp', slipan- 'to slide', wipan- 'to wind' 


Class II: sleupan- 'hatch', dreupan- 'dribble, drop', 
süpan- 'drink' 


Class III: krimpan- 'to cramp', limpan- 'to come', 
rimpan- 'to rumple', helpan- 'to help', werpan- 'to throw' 


Class IV: drepan- 'meet' 
Class V: Plegan 


Class VI: lapan- 'lick', skapjan- 'create', 
stapjan- 'to walk' 


Class VII: slepan- 'sleep', swaipan- 'wind', hlaupan- 'run', 
hröpan- 'to call', h"opan- 'to boast' 


The non-onomatopoeic among these verbs are highly probable 

Probably loan words. Perhaps some of them penetrated into the 

the process of language change into the pre-Germanic language, which 
according to the speculative reconstruction presented here also for the re- 
gularization of verbal and deverbal ablaut was the cause. 


So as far as ablaut is concerned, it is not a matter of metaphysics. 
Germanic sense of order is simply the same as ancient Semitic order. 
ity — a persistent, if not cozy, historical ma- 

nifestation of one of the two prehistoric European language groups, 
which my talk is about. 
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Conclusion and outlook: On the stratal asymmetry of the three 
historical languages of Central and Western Europe 


In my talk I outlined a theory based on previous work, 

in the postglacial prehistoric Europe north of the Alps 

except for the Uralic, which is not discussed here, three and only three 
Languages or language groups are accepted: 


1. Old European, 
2. the Atlantic, 
3. Indo-European. 


The Old European was identified as Vasconic, that is, as 
related to Basque, and Atlantic as Semitid, ie as related to 
related to Semitic: 


Vasconian Semitid 
. Basque Old European Semitic Atlantic 


For the three languages or language families, Old European, Atlantic and 
Indo-European, the theory includes the following stratal 
Conditions assumed: 


1. The Vasconian Old Europeans invaded the Mediterranean when the continent opened up ca. 
ten thousand years ago and the ice began to move north and 

retreated to the Alps, the first to move from southern France to western, central 

and Eastern Europe, so that initially almost all of Europe became Vascon. 

Their main form of economy was probably livestock farming, 

supplemented by primitive agriculture. 


2. The Semitic Atlantics, carriers of the megalithic culture, penetrated as 

seafaring colonizers from the 5th millennium on the Atlantic coast to 

North until they reached southern Sweden around the middle of the 3rd millennium. 

Their main economic system was probably a developed 

cient livestock farming and arable and fruit growing, and increasingly also the ore mininc 
extraction and trade. 


3. The Indo-Europeans emerged from the middle of the 6th millennium 
Carpathian Basin in all directions into Europe north of the Alps, 
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where they reached the Paris Basin around the middle of the 5th millennium and the 
At the turn of the 4th millennium they reached Scandinavia. Their main 

The economic system was probably an advanced agriculture with 

Agriculture and livestock farming. 


This results in the following stratal divisions for the three language groups: 
Conditions: 


1. Vascon Old European was everywhere adstratum and increasingly 
mend Substratum, by being overlaid by the other languages 
became. 


2. The Semitid Atlantic was initially everywhere in its influence 
Superstratum and Adstratum. In the west, this affected the Vasco- 

nic, in the continental northwest and in the north, where the Indo-European 
penetrated before the Atlanticists, especially in the later German 

mania, also Indo-European. 


3. Indo-European was super- 

stratum and adstratum, except in the continental northwest and the north- 
where it became partly substratum opposite the Atlantic; in the 1st 
Millennium BC it became superstratum and adstratum opposite the 

Atlantic of the British Isles. 


In other places, parts of this overall picture are culturally historical 
logical evidence has been presented. For example, Pokorny (1927-30) 

In addition to the linguistic-historical aspects, various other cultural 
connections between Ireland and North Africa, and in Vennemann 1997b 

I point out a number of cultural similarities between the Picts and the 
Germanic tribes with the early Semites; in particular I explain the already 
long known parallels between the Germanic religion Scandinavia- 

viens and the ancient Semitic religion of the Ancient Orient, e.g. between 
Baldur myth and Baal cult, which have so far been inadequately considered as typological 
convergence or as a migration of motifs", as preservation 

Semitid culture in two marginal zones of the prehistoric Semitid 

ian colonization. '* 


In the present lecture I have presented the theory 

postulated language contacts primarily through loan correspondences, 

fied, whereby I generally only respond to such exemplifications with 

In this context I would like to 

I would like to draw your attention to a possibility to use this language contact 
not only to increase research but also to deepen it. 


As mentioned in this lecture several times and again at the beginning 
As emphasized in this conclusion, my theory does not merely assert 
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language contacts between the three language families, but rather stratally ordered 
One should therefore expect that in 

the loan words at least tend to include cultural differences 

differences of the strata involved. Remarkably, the 

both loanword corpora of the West Indo-European languages, the vasko- 

nic and the Semitic, in their word meanings already the 

postulated stratal asymmetry, although only a few 

dozen words. It is evident, for example, in the animal and plant names 

men in that from the Vasconian names of "natural" animals and 

Plants such as Kingfisher!? and Eller are borrowed from the Semitic 

Names of "cultural" animals and plants such as bull (along with the related 
concepts horn and hoof) and apple. In the other vocabulary areas 

chen, the Vascon loanwords are culturally insignificant or have 

on natural or elemental objects, e.g. mudslides, slag heaps and dumps, 
while the Semitic loan words partly refer to a higher or specific 

cialized culture of the giving stratum: Star, Earth, Garden (with 

Russian gorod 'city'), fence/town/dunum, -durum (in Celtic Oppida-Na- 

men), duration/dry, seven, measure, hate/quarrel/hadu-, (ver)ies 'victim', 
the group to practice (Latin opus/operor/epulum, ai. ápas-/ápas-), autumn (as 
name of the fruit harvest), harp (from the same root as autumn) etc., 

among the family names the group around got. magus 'boy', megs 
'son-in-law', mawi 'girl', Ancient Galician *maqq 'son', which with the ma- 
trilinear culture of the Atlantics.'" 

I refer to Vennemann 1998a: here chapter 14, sections 2.1 and 2.2. 


The results are still meager, but it could be a start. 


Finally, I would like to point out a particular difficulty of the research 
research, which I was able to report on here. Since it concerns three 

Language families with their history and their presumed antecedents 

history, as well as several natural, real and cultural historical 

disciplines, there are probably only a few scholars who have studied the entire 
Area of linguistic prehistory of Europe north of the Alps 

petitioner; I myself am certainly not one of them. 

Conversely, one should not expect from those scholars who have this competence 
ually possess, do not expect that they will choose the 

discussed questions of linguistic prehistory. 

There can only be two possible behaviors: Either 

you "keep your hands off it", then you have no trouble and you can't 
embarrassing; but the research field will not advance either. Or 

you make some suggestions based on what is available to you. 

theses and trust in the dialectic of science; then one sets 

to the criticism of specialists and probably also various forms of 

distancing, but gives the research area a chance to 
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than, in the best case, younger and more capable scientists to answer the question 
positions and at least some material — whether correctly 

or wrong, is then not so important — hold in the hand where their 

my own work. My sympathy, that should be my lecture 

make clear, belongs to this latter approach, and this reflects 

probably my American education; in a democratic science 

In science, everyone has the right to make their own mistakes. 


This lecture is justified if some of my listeners or readers 
accept the questions behind my theses and successfully, 

if it inspires someone to do their own critical or further work; 
Whether any of the theses themselves are valid is, however, 

of secondary importance. 


Notes 


t Lecture on the occasion of the memorial service for Johannes Hubschmid at the 
University of Heidelberg, 18 January 1996 (edited version). First published 
publication. 


1. I would like to thank the organisers of this memorial event (cf. 
Note 1) for the invitation to report on this work. Unfortunately 

they have delayed the publication of this overview for years by 

she repeated a promise to publish several times but never fulfilled it 
have. 


2. See the overview in Vennemann 1994a. 
See Vennemann 1993c, 1994b, 1995b. 


4. I have published the work based on this hypothesis in Vennemann 
Started in 1993b. 


5. Derivatives and compounds obviously play no role in such estimates. 
Role. 


6. A selection of quotes on these views can be found in Vennemann 1984a. 
7. The degree of etymologizability of individual words varies greatly. 
For example, in Group 1 for weapons and in Group 6 for sea there is no 
connection known, while in group 5 thousand and time connections to 

and especially details of the Germanic formation 

are unclear. 

8. By the way, all three Germanic words for the sword are problematic. 


table: the West and North Germanic sword has no explanation at all, the 
Gothic, Old Norse and Old and Anglo-Saxon therus no clear, 


26. 
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and the Gothic, North Germanic and Old and Anglo-Saxon meki is considered 


as a loanword anyway. 


In doing so, I base my argument on my Articles 1994d, 1995c and 1997a. 


See the summary in Krahe 1964, where Krahe's numerous contributions 
individual investigations are indicated. 


See especially Udolph 1990. 


The quotation at the end of this quotation is taken from Schmid 1983: 224. 


In Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv aqua) the etymon is furthermore 
of hydronymy and "safe" in Latvian aka 'spring, well'. 


See Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv lacus, Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Lache, 
Frisk 1991: sv Adxxos. 


See Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv palus. 
See Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 6. 


I owe this information to Hertha Seebold (orally). See Venne- 
mann 1994d: note 9. 


Krahe tried to avoid this argument by 

wrote: "While the old European hydronymy north of the Alps corresponds to 

belongs to the oldest language heritage still accessible to us, it is found in southern 
France and the Mediterranean countries only secondarily introduced and 

has overlaid older layers there" (1964: 33). To my knowledge, there is 

a lower age of the Krahe hydronymy in southern France and the 

There is no evidence for Mediterranean countries. 


WP Schmid and J. Udolph are also Indo-Europeanists. — Before I 
critically examined it, I also considered Krahe's hydronymy 

for Indo-European (Vennemann 19882). I now see a mistake in this 
the theory of Indo-Europeanization outlined there in the third part 
pas; see the improved sketch in the appendix to Vennemann 1994b. 


See the evidence in Vennemann 1994d. 
See the references in Vennemann 1994d: note 76. 
See, for example, Krahe 1954: 71-72, 171; Krahe/Meid 1969: I. $8 3-7. 


The wisdom of everyday language takes this into account: Anyone who has a second language 
che, speaks it "with an accent". 


See most recently Koivulehto and Vennemann 1996. 


Basque aran is included in the name of a Pyrenean valley, the Vall d' Aran. 
yes also Catal. vall f. means 'valley', Vall d'Aran is a formation of the same 
Type like the German-American Lake Chiemsee (cf. Vennemann 

1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 3) and the American-German Salt Lake 

Lake (as the author colloquially calls it instead of Grofler Salt Lake). 


In the OED (1993: sv shilling) it says: "The value of the 'shilling' in conti- 
nental Teut. countries has varied greatly; its relation to the penny and the 
pound has also varied, although a widely accepted scale was 1 pound or libra 
= 20 shillings or solidi = 240 pennies or denarii. (Shilling:] ... A former 
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27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


English money of account, from the Norman Conquest of the value of 12d. 

or l5 of a pound sterling. ... No longer in official use after the introduction 
of decimal coinage in 1971, but still occas. used to denote five new pence." 

I owe this information to Christian Strómsdórfer (orally). 

The Old Danish forms can be found in Ross and Berns 1992: 616-619. 


I restrict the quotations to Irish. For the other insular Celtic 
For languages, a similar picture emerges from Greene 1992. 


In addition, hiruretan hogei. 

Next to it, hiruretan hogei eta hamar. 

In addition, Lauretan Hogei. 

Next to him is Lauretan Hogei and Eta Hamar. 


Löpelmann (1968: sv) even considers the word Basque hogei ‘twenty’ as 
Celtic loanword. 


Birkhan (1997: 296-298) deals with the insular Celtic, Romanesque and Germanic 
manic vigesimality, but does not come to any interpretation of the relationship. 
The accounts of Greene (1992), Price (1992) and Ross and Berns 

(1992) in Gvozdanovié (1992) are not included in his calculations. 

The common vigesimality of Basque is not mentioned. 


Even in a brief discussion entitled "Vennemann's 


Vasconic substrate" on 23.10.1996 on the Internet, Trask lets his readers 

in the dark: "As for vigesimal counting, it is true that Basque has a vigesimal 
times counting system, up to 100: for example, '90' is rendered as 'four- 
twenty-and-ten'. Readers may decide for themselves if a Basque substrate 
[presumably for Vasconic substrate, see the title] is a good explanation for the 
vigesimal systems of Celtic and a few other languages." Of course, 

the readers themselves decide what they think is likely; but before 

the author should share his own opinion and reasons. With the 

With the phrase "Readers may decide for themselves" the author makes 

fluid. 


One example is Akkadian, a Semitic language of the Mesopotamian 

lands, which is predominantly Semitic in vocabulary, in the word order 

but not: While the other ancient Semitic languages have verb-subject 

object languages, Akkadian is a subject-object-verb language. 

che. It shares this structural property with Sumerian, its sub- 

strat. (See Riemschneider 1992: 15, 31; BergstraBer 1989: 27.) Another 

An example is the Insular Celtic, which in the vocabulary is predominantly Indo-Germanic. 
nic, but not in the word order: While the other Indo-European 

languages subject-object-verb languages or subject-verb-object 

languages (or are hybrids), the Insular Celtic languages are 
verb-subject-object languages. They share this structural property 

(and other properties) with the Hamito-Semitic, which is therefore considered 
their substrate. (See below Section 17.2.1.) 


38. 


41. 


42. 
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I also discuss this appellative in Vennemann 1998f: here chapter 20, 
Section 2.4. 


I also discuss this name in the appendix of Vennemann 1997c. 


The equation of the unexplained Latin word herba 'the green 

stalk, plant; herb, grass' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv) and the also 

unexplained Basque word belhar 'growing ground, grass, herb [etc.]' (Ló- 

pelmann 1968: sv belharr) — regional variants: belar, berar, bedar — 

is semantically flawless. Phonologically it is somewhat speculative: urvask. 
xgerba- > paleo-Italian. *g"erb'"a- > ... > Latin herba, urvask. *gerba-r- > (with 
Metathesis) pre-Basque xberga-r- » ur-Basque xberhar. Then two development 
strange: 1. *berhar » belhar, from this also belar; 2. *berhar » berar, only in 
Bizkaino berar » bedar. In the reconstruction of the Basque variants 


I follow Michelena (1977: $8 12.4, 16.5) against Agud/Tovar (1990: sv 

bedar). To evaluate lat. herba I would like to refer to Ernout/Meillet (1985: 
SV) quote: "Aucun rapprochement connu. Sans doute survivance d'un 

mot rural prélatin."* My opinion is consistent with this, but I say 

instead of mot rural prélatin specific mot vasconique. 


This example shows the influence of the Vasconian on the West Indo- 
Germanic, namely Italian and Germanic, but actually 

of Basque to Spanish, Catalan, Occitan, French, 

Sche, English and North Germanic (from there to Lappish), and 

also to Continental Germanic. The main borrowing strand is: 

bask. kanibet - French. canivet » canif - late Old English. knif - old north. knífr; 
Afrz. canivet » canif by abduction of a new simplex from a 

apparent but not appropriate diminutive derivative. It is 

a medieval fiefdom complex. This does not actually belong to the 
context of this presentation, but is perhaps even more suitable 

to demonstrate that Vasconic as a giving language is easily 

In the dictionaries the opposite borrowing is 

direction, although there is no Germanic origin for the Old Norse word 
or Indo-European explanation. 


Some things will hardly last, and with some words I have 

itself pointed out difficulties. For example, the etymology of 

Grandchild 'FuBknéchel' (Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 6.23) less 

be clearer than presented. Because Basque (h)anka 'hips' is itself problematic. 
matic (Agud/Tovar 1989-: sv). In particular, the word cannot be 

continue everywhere a Urvaskonian word, since groups of nasal and 

voiceless plosive in all dialects except Roncalese 

and of Suletin assimilatory into nasal and voiced plosive 

(Michelena 1977: 88 18.9-10); with Kante I have the problem 

(p. 67), but unfortunately I was careless with grandchildren. If grandchildren are 
If it is a Vascon loanword, it would have to be bask. 
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43. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 


50. 


51. 


(h)anka is therefore an Eastern word that — possibly through 

Romanic mediation — would have become common Basque. Even with the 

Etymology of Axt (p. 77-78) will not satisfy anyone. Until xaizki- 

Things are going well, but where do you get -ora in aizkora? Apparently there was 
but from Latin acisculus an early Romanesque continuation ascióla 'small axe' 
(Meyer-Lübke 1992: No. 698), which was not present to me; with vowel 

infiltration (similar to the Ubian sound law, cf. Vennemann 1993a) 

and 1 >r / V V in Basque you get the Basque word as 

Romance loanword (cf. Trask 1997: 327). 


I am not sure whether xandera or «andere is an older form or 

basic form. Agud/Tovar (1989-) list the entry under 

andera 'sefiora', although this form only occurs in Bizkaino and there 
is outdated. It agrees with the form reconstructed for Celtic. But 
common Basque is other 'young woman', and this form agrees with the 
Aquitanian female names (see below). That is why I tend to prefer a 
Approach urvask. xother 'woman'. Possibly the distinction 

*andera 'woman, lady' vs. «andere 'young woman' already old. I will 
allow one or the other form to be used in individual cases. 

After the extremely loud call of this lark. 


Compare Mensch « mann-isk- "man's descendant". Compare the suffix in 

ávÜpcwrros gr. KixAwy, literally "mountain descendant", "son of the mountains", 
with «v«A- 'mountain' as in Bavarian. Kogel 'conical mountain peak', Finnish. 
kukkula xhill', Lat. cucullus, cuculla 'hood' and perhaps German Hügel 

(if not too high). 


See Agud/Tovar (1989: sv andera) regionally also: other 'voz con 
that conjure the bees'. 


Perhaps a no longer understood Vasconian noun was used here. 

Adjective compound xandera-adar-n- “horned woman", di 'hornet', in 

the group of animal names with the suffix -wr. Basque: adar 

means 'horn'. Vask. *a+a would have been understood by the pre-Greeks as xa 
then e.g. Attic xà » e (7). 


See my article Vennemann 1997c: Appendix. 


Also Ger. xhail- 'heil' is probably a loanword, since equivalents are only 
for Baltic and Slavic languages are confirmed; cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: 
Sv heal. 


See de Azkue 1984: s.vv. neska, oso, neskaso. In Vennemann 1997a: here 
Chapter 10, Section 2.4, I have, through Lópelmann's representation nesk-oso-a 
misled (1968: sv osa-), the wrong form neskosoa given; that is 


hereby corrected. 


The detailed explanations in Vennemann 1997a: note 28 are 


with outdated. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


55. 


56. 


57. 


58. 
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In fact, education must have been developed much longer, at the latest 


have existed since the time of the Hellenization of Greece. 


More examples of compound metaphors as Basque animal names 
can be found in Vennemann 1996: here Chapter 9, Section 1.7. 


An interpretation as a — no longer productive in today’s Basque — 

Diminutive suffix comes into consideration, as in aitako 'little father' (common 
Basque) to aita father, neskako 'little girl' (only in Elkano, Hoch- 

Navarrese) to neska 'girl'; cf. de Azkue 1984: sv -ko, No. 4. 


The "meaning of the passage" is: "a woman ... whom I gave to the scoundrels as prey. 
which I formally invite them to steal' (Gier 1982: 686). The issue 

The composer of the chanson, who evidently did not know the word andre, had the 
Place in his embarrassment as an André que je mainne en gibier again- 

given, although they are not associated with the male personal name (Andreas). 

made the slightest sense. The new reading is the punch line of Gier's article 

kel. 


In Meyer-Lübke (1992: No. 449 xandé'ra) the subject in question is 
Word for Romansh only with further developments of a (reconstructed 
ated) meaning 'firedog'. The word is considered there as 


Gallic, the meaning 'young woman' evidently as secondary, as can be seen from the 
Introduction of the lemma recognizes: "449. xandé'ra (gall.) 'young cow' (cf. 
welsh anner id., ir. ainder 'young woman')." The connection with Basque. 

other 'young woman' is recognized, cf. ibid. the following passage: "It is difficult 
South French ander 'poppy' ... . Conceptually andera 'young woman', which 

Meaning the Basque andera, borrowed from Gallic, shows, fit ... , but one 

does not understand why the word has become masked." Here the borrowing 

ratio is obviously seen the wrong way round. The word is in Celtic 

Schen is hardly original, because there is no Indo-European etymology 

Since the word is old in Basque, namely already in Aquitanian, 

is witnessed (Michelena 1954 [1985]: 416, Gorrochategui 1984: 127-134, 

Agud/Tovar 1989: sv andera), one must assume that in the Vasconi- 

schen origin and was borrowed from there into Celtic; because 

suspect that it came from an unknown third language into Celtic and 

from there into Basque, does not correspond to the economic principle 

zip of scientific theory formation. 


I can trace such an increase to the French model of andier (12th century) » 
landier 'large, iron andiron', cf. Gamillscheg (1969: 

sv landier), who explains: "the literary form as a result of 

Fusion with the definite article." While I am in many ways 

Greed, I disagree with him on this point, 

when he writes, "that the forms with l- ... with the possibly 

Celtic roots" (Gier 1982: 683). 


A similar construction occurs in German (un-)beweibt. 
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59, 
60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


65. 
66. 


74. 


75. 


See note 56 above. 
The dialect of Puschlav, Graubünden. 


Greed also explains a Gallo-Roman form landel 'bad women's sperm'. 

son' (since the 16th century), which I do not find in my dictionaries 
find, from landern/lendern. That seems even more untenable to me; the -l 
would have to be explained within Romansh. 


The typeface may have played a role here. — The plus sign is 
to read 'contaminated with'. 


Namely, in a consonantal environment in which an a is not phonologically 
logically, for example by means of the laryngal theory. 


It is the plural of Latin fragum. Since Basque is 

aus does not have an f, it is subject to special treatment in loanwords; 
before consonant it is lost, cf. e.g. FLORE - lore 'flower, 

The initial r in FRAGA is pronounced according to the rule 

treated accordingly anaptyctically. 


Peter Auer kindly pointed this out to me. 

This example is found with several others that are also only possible through the 
Consideration of the specific phonotactic limitations of the 

Basque become understandable, in Vennemann 1998f. 

See the quotes in Vennemann 1994b. 

Presumably the early Italics also had in Italy — directly or indirectly 

rectly — to do with vasconic substrates; cf. above the conclusion of Ab- 

section 17.1.2. 

Trask (1997) cites Nichols 1992, but in a different context. 


This obviously refers to Schmid 1968. 


On the relationship between observations and theories in science 
I will come back to this topic in section 17.2.2 below. 


Rolf Bergmann, University of Bamberg, on May 27, 1992. See Vennemann 
1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 1. 


See also Hubschmid 1960: 80 and also Hubschmid 1954, 1982. A 
Literature review of theories on pre-Romance Basque offers 
Echenique 1987: 21-49. See especially section 1.1. "Los sustra- 
tos mediterraneos" (1987: 21-23). 


See the recent negative argument, with historical disciplinary 
Looking back, see Trask (1997: 378-388). 


Vennemann 1988a; see the brief presentation in the appendix of Venne- 


mann 1994b. A similar theory was proposed at about the same time by Renfrew (1987) 
suggested. But he thought that these farmers from even further away 

and as such also spread to Asia. 

On the one hand, I think this is unnecessary; cultural techniques can also be 

as Renfrew himself taught on other occasions. On the other hand, 

I think it is wrong; the Indo-European expansions to the south and 


76. 


[T]. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


85. 
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East were military, not agrarian in nature. Renfrew’s theory has 
through such errors the basic idea of an Indo-Europeanisation of Europe 
rather damaged by the spread of agriculture. 


If, as some suspect, Ligurian is Indo-European 

prove to be the case, the problem is reduced accordingly; in this case, the 
Vasconic is clearly the only verifiable pre-Indo-European 

language family of that region. 


In Vennemann 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 9, Note 91 and 1998a: here 

In Chapter 14, Section 3, I point out some results of human genetic 
Research that is consistent with my purely linguistically derived theory of 
the former vasconicity of Europe. 


See above section 17.1.3.4, note 37. 
As already in Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 2. 


A comparable, albeit less prototypical, case is the super- 

strat relationship of English to Insular Celtic: Structurally, 

English is the only Indo-European language to be distinguished from the Insular Celtic 
most similar, but the Celtic loanwords of English are so 

ring that philologists or language experts with little training in linguistic theory 


Historians deny that there was any Celtic substratum influence on English. 
Due to the transitivity of the substrate relation, English is expected to 
according to the Indo-European language that is most strongly influenced by 
Hamito-Semitic is characterized — but structurally, less lexically 

Pokorny also points this out on several occasions. 


Levin 1995 is, to my knowledge, by far the most thorough work 
on Semitic-Indo-European language comparison. 


As Central Europeans and neighbours, we also have to deal with the Paleo-Italians 
of the Germanic peoples, see above section 17.1.4.3. 


An example from my own learning and research experience is the 

Matron names of the 2nd and 3rd centuries mentioned in the introduction and 
other irregularities in the observational situation in the theory of 

Second (High Germanic) sound shift, which was influenced by the dominant 
the doctrine is dated to the 5th to 8th century (cf. Vennemann 

1994a, especially section 7). In no compendium of the 

In the history of German language, the names of matrons (such as Matronae 
Chuhenehae, also Chuchenehae, Cuchenehae, from *Cucenum, today Ku- 
chenheim) in the context of the sound shift, although 

the connection was pointed out decades ago. 


With reference to J. Twyne, De rebus albionicis, britannicis atque anglicis 
commentariorum libri duo, ed. by T. Twyne, London: E. Bollifant for R. 
Watkins, 1590. 

See the presentation in Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 5. 
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90. 


91. 
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93. 


94. 
95. 
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See the maps e.g. in Barraclough 1995: 42 or, including the 
temporal sequence, in Mohen 1989: 93, 127, 155. 


I owe this tip to Katharina Freche (University of Munich). 


For the reference to Solund and for extensive supporting material I have 
Eli Johanne Ellingsve (University of Bergen). For further information, see 
in Vennemann 19982: here Chapter 14, Section 2.3 and the 

further work on the topic. 


Compare the thesis that Pictish was the last — and the only — language until the 
Middle Ages surviving — Atlantic, thus according to the theory Semitic 
Language was, Vennemann 1997b: here Chapter 11, Section 2. 


Particularly transparent is the mechanism of head renewal (as head 
addition) in the example Augsburg: The name core Augs- is Latin, 
Augusta (Vindelicorum), the head -burg is German. 


See Jackson 1955: 147-148 and lastly — with list of names, map and analysis 
lyse — Nicolaisen 19962: 6-15. 


Even in Insular Celtic — but nowhere else in Indo-Germania — are 

Heads always at the beginning of their construction. This is one of the numerous 
Arguments for the view that Insular Celtic originated in 

mito-Semitic substrate. 


In the case of a newer name or renaming, the city (e.g. Stadtsteinach) 
as well as Markt (Marktoberdorf), Große Kreisstadt (Groß Kreisstadt 
Landsberg), state capital (state capital Munich) etc. also 

at the beginning. This reflects a gradual typological change of the 
Germans. 


See Vennemann 1998b: here Chapter 15, Section 2. 


Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 809, Ehret 1995, no. 296; see Vennemann 1998a: 

here Chapter 14, Section 2. It is curious that the Hamito-Semitic ety- 

mon has the same variance between labial and labiovelar as the 

Insular Celtic, Kymr. peth 'thing', Breton. pez 'piece', gall. *petia vs. gil. 
cuid 'portion': Orel/Stolbova reconstruct ham-sem. *fit- 'land' (sem. 

*pitt- 'area, region' for Akkad. pittu, central Chad. *fVt- 'earth' for 

Musgum futi, fate, feti), Ehret reconstructs Afro-Asian. *g"id-/xg”äd- 'land' 
(for Proto-South Cushitic xgüd- 'land, country', Chad. xg'id-/xg"ud- 'place' and 


North-omot. *gad- 'earth'). I cannot judge whether it is one and 

the same Afro-Asian etymon. In any case, there is no need to 

assume that both Afro-Asian forms, those with Labial and those with La- 

biovelar, penetrated into the Insular Celtic language to explain the difference in 
Celtic: An Atlantic xpit- also explains the initial sound 

from Gaelic cuid, namely as sound substitution, in that after the exhalation 

of the inherited xp only the P-Celtic had developed a new p from +k”, 

not Q-Celtic, ie Gaelic. 
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See Levin 1995: 409-412, Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 7.21 

(there with an attempt to explain the borrowing of this particular number word 
ren). In Móller (1911: 227), Brunner (1969: 105, no. 571) and Bomhard 

and Kerns (1994: 361, no. 188) the lexical agreement is considered 

inherited. 

This, of course, via its Latin etymon. 

In the expression petia terrae 'piece of land'. 


Gr. Bapus 'heavy, serious' [?]. 


Brugmannsch xb" r-nó-. 


Brugmannsch *dr-nö-. 


In the High Middle Ages, nobody seemed to mind that in the Nibelungen 

Giselher, probably the youngest of the three Burgundian kings, sang again and again 
— formulaic and convenient for the rhyme — that is called kint, although 

he already in the first part of the Nibelungenlied — e.g. Str. 267, 693 — a complete 
ended Hofmann, in the second part — Str. 2092, 2122, 2191, 2226 — so 

a grown man. 


Some examples are given in Vennemann 1984a. 
Not in the list of abbreviations. 


A possible objection — assuming that the Baron word is rather Germanic 

nic than Romance — could be that xb in xbar- 'child, man' 

and in x?abol- 'genitals' shows various Germanic reflexes. Similar 

However, inaccuracies in the degree of plosives (conjugation variation) can be found in 
Ad- and superstrate influences, especially in the case of long-standing, also 
otherwise, for example in the case of Latin loanwords in German. 

Differences in word pronunciation can lead to different adaptations. 

One reason is that the degrees are phonetically general and positionally rare. 

exactly match. 


"X a means 'n or more occurrences of X'. 

This characterizes the later classes I to V, see below. In phonological 
Impossibility of zeroing remains /e/ (in the participle) or it occurs — later? 
— Dehngradung (in the plural-Prüteritum stem), cf. e.g. Urgerm. 
*xgeban-Igab-Igebum-Igeban- (instead of *gbum-, *gban-), ahd. geban/gab/ga- 
bum/-ban. 

This characterizes the later Class VI, see below 


This characterizes the later Class VII, see below 


As in Vennemann 1994e: 193, where the rule for the later West and 
North Germanic is formulated. 


This means that the vocal part - monophthong or diphthong - is the (pre- 
sentic) root is meant. 


This defines class I, e.g. *ridan-/raid-/ridum-/ridan- 'to ride, to drive'. 
This defines Class II, e.g. *beugan-/baug-/bugum-/bugan- 'to bend'; 
*sügan-/soug-/sugum-/sugan- 'suck'. 
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This defines class III, e.g. *helpan-/halp-/hulpum-/hulpan- 'to help'; with 
phonetic elevation of xe to xi: xsing'an-/sang'-/sung"um-/sung"an- 
*sing'. 


This defines for B = R class IV, e.g. xstelan-/stal-/stelum-/stulan- 'steh- 

len', otherwise class V, e.g. *metan-/mat-/metum-/metan- 'to measure'. The xe is 

here the inherited speech sound,« ë}, West and North Germanic xà, not the first 

in individual languages from xiz and xez by the loss of the rhotacated xz before conso- 
nant newly emerging, close *é). 


This defines class VI, e.g. *faran-/for-/forum-/faran- 'to drive', *graban—/ 
grób-/gróbum-/graban- 'dig', but also *waskan-/wösk-/wöskum-/ 
waskan- xwash'. 


This defines class VII, e.g. xhaitan-/hegait-/hegaitum-/haitan- 'hot'; 
*slepan-/sezlep-/sezlepum-/slepan- 'sleep'. There are some exceptions everywhere. 
e.g. Ablaut in class VII for some verbs with e, e.g. *gretan-/ 
gegrot-/gegrotum-/gretan-. 


See, for example, the tables for Akkadian in Riemschneider (1992: 295- 
312). 


For this, the image method of class VII, reduplication without reduction, was suitable. 
loud. 


The idea that a periphrasis of the tun verb with an infinite form of the 
main verb is the starting point of the development of the Germanic Swabian 
chen verbs, can already be found in Franz Bopp and Jacob 

Grimm, and also the idea that the perfect participle is a determining 

role is old (see the brief historical outline in Paul, 


Wiehl and Grosse 1989: 8 258). Jens Elmegárd Rasmussen (1996) 

The process of univerbation has now been reconstructed, namely 

by combining these two approaches. Briefly described, with Gothic 

ian rather than pre-Germanic example forms, which are only for illustration purposes. 
(which is why I leave out the stars and crosses), the development 

development in the following steps: 


0. Syntactic initial construction: salbó-d-(ana)/salbó-da/salbó-p/ 
salbo-d-ans/salbo-d-os/salbo-da dedum 'we [him/her (sg.)/it/they (m.)/they 
(f.)/ they (n.)] anointed(-en, -e, -es, -e, -e, -e) made'; 


1st developmental step: task of congruence with the direct object 
and univerbation with a unitary form of the participle: 
salboda-dedum, salbodadédum "we anointed", di 'we anointed'; 


2nd development step: Generalization to intransitive verbs: 
pahaidadedum 'we were silent'; 


3rd development step: Haplology: 
salbodadedum » salbódedum, pahaidadedum » bahaidedum. 


ME may not address this traditional problem of Germanic language history. 
can be considered solved with Rasmussen's reconstruction. 
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In pre-specifying constructions, the specifier comes before the specifier. 
fikat (or head), in post-specifying constructions the other way round. It 

must therefore still be uniform, e.g. (with the quasi-Gothic illustration forms 
as in the previous note) salbódans dédum, 

not also salbodans X dedum or dedum salbodans etc. 


See Vennemann 1997b: here Chapter 11, Section 3. 


Not all. For example, Winfred P. Lehmann (1993) considers the development of 
verbal ablaut in Germanic is apparently inconspicuous, because its one- 
summary statement in long and detailed explanations 

The following is the explanation of the Indo-European ablaut: "The seven 
classes of strong verbs in Germanic, like the four conjugations in Latin, are 
subsequent developments in these dialects" (Lehmann 1993: 167). 


In Finck (1936: Chapter VII) Arabic is described with this characteristic as 
Representative of a specific language type. 


I have therefore responded to this explanation suggested by the theory 
already mentioned in Vennemann 1995c: note 7. — Scheer (1996) notes 

some detailed similarities between the Germanic and 

the Semitic ablaut. He sees in them the manifestation of universal 

This may be due to some phonetically motivated 

Parallels apply, such as the anti-ablaut of the Laryngale. The whole 

Ablaut system as universal, as part of a "universal grammar" 

hen, as it is in unpublished versions of his ablaut ideas 

I consider it premature and pointless to write a book based on two languages. 
based on my knowledge of vowel changes in other languages. 

It should be emphasized, however, that Scheer in the Semitic-Germanic 

sound correspondences has at least recognized a scientific problem. 

A solution, however, seems to me only possible within the framework of a theory of direct 
mid-Germanic language contacts, as I present them here, 

everything else seems to me sheer desperation. 


See the presentation and criticism in Beekes (1995: 97-100). 
For a critical view, see Schier 1995. 


This may be a simplification insofar as 

Late prehistoric and prehistoric times, existing at- 

Atlantic centres were Semiticised by the Phoenician western colonisation. 
may have been covered, e.g. in the southwest of the Iberian Peninsula, 
for example in Gadir (Gades, founded around 1150 BC from Tyros), 

today Cádiz). The economically and culturally important Tartessos, the 
Capital of the country Turta, existed before the founding of Gadir 

and was probably the reason for this foundation. (See Ziegler/Sont- 
heimer 1979: s.vv. Gadir, Tartessos.) Unfortunately, any possible 

wise Tartessian language remains, i.e. texts from the Tartessian region, 
not yet interpreted (Trask 1997: 36); in my framework, the 
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129. 


130. 


Hypothesis that the Tartessian culture and the Tartessian 
sic language are Atlantic, and therefore close to Old Semitic. 


Namely the Old Germanic form, cf. OHG isarno, Aengl. isearn 'kingfisher' 
= urvask. *istarano "water eagle", from Bask. iz- 'water' (only in some 
Compounds), Basque. arrano 'eagle'. 


Some words are not suitable for such an assessment according to their meaning. 
accessible, e.g. Lat. grandis, Basque (h)andi 'big', or because they are based on a spe- 
cial mediation (e.g. "wandering words"), such as silver, 

Bask. silhar, and iron (Anord. fsarn, Goth. eisarn etc.), from Bask. izar 

'star', izarniatu 'sparkle'. 


18. Andromeda and the Apples of the 
Hesperidesx' 


Abstract 


The paper begins with an introduction in which the theory of the languages of 
prehistoric Europe north of the major mountain ranges, the Pyrenees and the Alps, 

is sketched: the Old European languages identified as Vasconic, ie as related to 
Basque; the Atlantic languages identified as Semitidic, ie as Hamito-Semitic but 

most closely related to Semitic; and Indo-European. The patchwork theory ac- 

cording to which "the [invading] Indo-Europeans found ... a patchwork of lan- 

guages, large and small, some related, some not, resulting from previous millennia 

"of settlement, displacement and language shift, just like anywhere else" is critical. 
cized. 


The first major part, after summarizing some of the traces of the assumed Vas- 
conic substratum in the West Indo-European languages, viz. the shift to initial 
word-accent and the vigesimal system, concentrates on reflexes of a Vasconic 

word for '(young) woman, lady', preserved as Bq. others, in several Indo-Euro 
peanut languages. It pays much attention to the female name Andriosoi in a Greek 
vase painting, which is derived from PVasc. xother+oso- and interpreted with 

Bq. oso 'whole, entire' as "whole/entire (young) woman", ie 'virgin'. This inter- 
pretation is supported with the female name Anderexo/Anderexso in Aquitanian 
inscriptions, which receives a new analysis as an Aquitanian noun-adjective com- 
pound xothere+oso "(young) woman entire", ie 'virgin', on the analogy of Bq. 
neskat+oso — neskaso "girl entire", ie 'virgin'. The Greek name Androméda of 

the daughter of Cepheus, king of the /Ethiops, is similarly interpreted by means of 
a Vasconic adjectival root *med- 'whole, entire' assumed to survive as a bor- 
rowing in Lat. mederi "to make whole", i.e. 'to heal', and to be reflected in Bq. 
pray xone, filled, complete', which is related to Bq. bat (from xbade) 'one' and to 
bedera 'same, everyone', bederatzi 'nine' (supposed to be "one off ten") - Basque 
often confuses initial m- and b-. 


After reviewing some Indo-European words that have been given Semitic ety- 


mologies, the second major part of the paper concentrates on the new Semitic 
etymology of the West Indo-European apple word, assumed to be the same as 
Hamito-Semite. *'abol, Semitic. Yabal- 'genitals' whose original meaning is recon- 
structed as 'apple'. The semantic development from 'apple' to 'genitals' is com- 
pared to numerous similar changes in other languages. The fact that the word does 
not occur in the old Semitic literary languages Hebrew, Arabic, and Akkadian is 
explained as a consequence of this awkward metaphoric shift. The same fact is 
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used to explain why this straightforward etymology has remained undiscovered for 
so long. The etymology is strengthened indirectly by pointing out further Semitic 
influences in the European northwest: the extraordinary systematization and func- 
tionalization of the inherited Indo-European verbal ablaut into Germanic, ablaut 
being the typological hallmark of the Semitic languages; and the traditionally ob- 
served Mediterranean features of Germanic mythology. 


Finally, the extraordinary importance of apples in Western civilization is un- 
derlined by analyzing four mythical settings as having the same Semitic basis: the 
Garden of Eden as described in the Old Testament (and similar traditions in the 
Near East); the Garden of the Hesperides where a serpent keeps watch over the 
golden apples; the Celtic Avalon, viz. Insula Avallonis or Insula Pomorum, 'Iceland 
of Apple Trees', where the wounded King Arthur was taken care of by nine 

women versed in magic; and the Germanic orchard of Glesisvellir with the beautiful 
ful daughter of King Guómundr and her sisters, complemented by the myth of the 
apples of the goddess Idunn which preserve the health and even the eternal youth 

of the Germanic gods. 


18.1. Languages in Europe after the last ice age 


To understand the prehistoric linguistic development of Europe north of the 
Alps, one has to keep in mind that the relevant time to consider is relatively 
short. Naturally, there could have been languages in Europe north of the 

Alps for tens of thousands of years, but in a very precise sense they do not 
matter. During the last ice-age, the polar ice, which reached south into 

Great Britain and Northern Germany, and the Alpine ice, which reached 

north into areas now densely populated, formed a region between two for- 
midable ice sheets. This area must have been very inhospitable to humans 
beings. I do not doubt that throughout this time human beings could have 
survived there as hunters, fishers, and gatherers, but they must have number- 
bered very few. Experience shows that when people with more advanced 

economic systems, such as herdsmen and agriculturalists, enter such a re- 
gion, the languages of the earlier populations disappear, usually leaving little 
or no traces in the languages of the newcomers. The point of this con- 
sideration is that only about ten thousand years ago the climate in Europe 
north of the Alps improved sufficiently to support large populations, cre- 
ating temperatures that were, for long periods, higher than in our [2 own era 
(cf. Vennemann 1988a, citing Howell 1988; Sherratt 1980: ch. 8; Küster 


1995: 49, 59). 
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Leaving aside the Finnish languages with all their own problems, but 
including Indo-European, I assume three and only three language families 
in prehistoric Europe north of the Alps: 


1. Old European, 
2.Atlantic, 
3. Indo-European. 


1. The Old European languages I consider Vasconic, ie, related to 
contemporary Basque, the only survivor of the Vasconic family of lan- 
guages. 


2. The Atlantic languages I consider Hamito-Semitic, and indeed most 

closely related to Semitic, which is why I set up a branch of Hamito-Se- 
mitic including both the Semitic and the Atlantic languages. For want of a 
better term, and a bit on the model of Basque and Vasconic, I call this 
group Semitidic. Among this group, the Semitic languages are the ones that 
survive into modern times, while the Atlantic languages died out in pre- 
historic or, perhaps, in early historic times, namely during the Middle Ages 
if my thesis that Pictish was the last survivor of the Atlantic languages is 
correct . 


Vasconic Semitic 


rn 


Basque Old European Semitic Atlantic 


3. The Indo-European languages are those which ousted most of the 
other languages from the continent. Whether they have relatives outside 
Indo-Germania will not be discussed in this paper. 


I assume the following movements of the speakers of the languages of 
the three situated families." 


When the Continent was becoming warmer, about ten thousand years 

ago, and the ice sheet was beginning to withdraw from large parts of 
Europe, both in a northerly direction towards the pole and in a southerly 
direction into the Alps, the Vasconic Old Europeans moved forward into 
Western, Central, and Eastern Europe starting from southern France so that 


Nearly the entire [3 Continent became Vasconic.' Their main economy was 
probably raising goats and sheep, supplemented by a primitive form of 
agriculture. Needless to say hunting, fishing, and gathering did not cease. It 
has continued to the present day. 
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Why is it plausible to assume that those Old Europeans begin theirs 

gradual expansion spoke Vasconic languages? At the beginning of history, 
when the first reliable information about languages in southern France be- 
comes available, the only clearly recognizable non-Indo-European lan- 

guage of that region, Aquitanian, was Vasconic (Michelena 1954; Gorro- 
chategui 1984, 1987; Trask 1997: 398-402). Therefore, it appears to be a 
reasonable assumption that southern France was Vasconic before the arrival 
val of Gaulish, Greek, and Latin. There was also Ligurian, but too little 
material has survived for a genetic identification. Since the Vasconicity at 
least of a large part of prehistoric southern France is certain, it appears to 
me the most reasonable assumption that the first major post-glaciation lan- 
guages of Europe north of the Alps were indeed Vasconic. 


Next, I turn to the Atlantic peoples. From about 5000 BC onward, 

Semitidic peoples, bearers of the megalithic culture, moved north along the 
Atlantic coast to all the islands and up the navigable rivers as seafaring 
colonizers, until they reached southern Sweden in the middle of the third 
millennium. Their main economy, I suppose, was an advanced form of 

cattle breeding as well as agriculture including fruit-culture, and domestic 
creasingly, mining and trading. 


Why is it plausible to assume that those Atlantic colonists and mega- 

lithic builders of the Atlantic Seaboard spoke Semitidic languages? At the 
dawn of history we find the Western Mediterranean dominated by Phoeni 

cians, a Semitic people; the wars between the Romans and the Cartha 

ginians were the last chapters in the story of this dominance, essentially 
describing its decline. Judging by the dates of the oldest monuments (cf. 
Mohen 1989: 42, 47, 127, 155), I assume the megalithic culture to have 

spread along the Atlantic coast from the south and west of the Iberian 
Peninsula and France (5th millennium) via Ireland and Britain (4th millennium) 
nium) all the way to Sweden (3rd millennium), and thus to have its origin 

in the coastal regions between the Western Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
where I locate the homeland of the Semitic peoples (Vennemann 1995c: 

here chap. 7, 8 7.21, 19982). Therefore, a Semitic filiation of prehistoric 
seafaring colonizers emanating from this area and carrying [4 this culture is, 
in my view, the default assumption. And because for one of the most in- 
tensely megalithicized prehistoric areas, Ireland, a Hamito-Semitic pre- 
Celtic substratum had been suspected and demonstrated by Morris Jones 

(1900), ascertained by Pokorny (1927-30), and established once and for all 

by Gensler (1993) so that no room for doubt is left', there exists, therefore, 
more to go by than the default assumption. My own view, as is easy to see, 

is merely a generalization from Ireland, or the British Isles, with them 
well-known megalithic monuments, to the entire Atlantic seaboard, the 
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megalithicized coastal regions stretching from North Africa and Spain to 
southern Sweden. 


Beginning in the sixth millennium BC, the Indo-Europeans moved from 

the Pannonian Basin (the fertile region surrounded by the Carpathian 
mountains) into the area north of the Alps in all directions, reaching the 
basin of Paris in the middle of the fifth millennium and Scandinavia about 
the beginning of the fourth millennium. Their main economy I assume to 
have been an advanced form of farming including both agriculture and 
cattle-breeding. 


The theory that the Indo-European brought farming to Europe north of 

the Alps has been independently developed, and elaborated much further, 

by Renfrew (1987). But I think he caused more harm than good for her 

theory by assuming that those farmers directly spread into the areas where 
we find them at the dawn of history. This is quite obviously unbeatable 
cause the southern and eastern Indo-European areas were only Indo-European 
peanutized much later, essentially [5 between the fourth and the first millennia 
BC, and by military bands, not by farmers. In my view, these later great 
Indo-European migrations or mass migrations are a result of the military 
rization of Europe north of the Alps as a consequence of over-population in 
the fourth millennium, which was itself caused by three factors: a deterio- 
ration of the climate, loss of land around the North Sea, and advances of 
the Atlantic peoples in the West. 


From this theory of the expansion of the three positioned linguistic groups, 
I derive the following stratal relationships for the languages of the three 
families: 


1. The Vasconic Old European languages, the first languages of the 
three families moving north, became everywhere adstrata and, as they were 
superseded by languages of the other two groups, increasingly substrata. 


2. The Semitidic Atlantic languages were initially everywhere in their region 
areas of influence superstrata and adstrata. In the West this applies to the 
Vasconic Old European languages; in the Continental Northwest and in the 
North, where the Indo-European arrived before the Atlantic peoples, espe- 
cially in the area which was to become Germania, it applies to the Indo- 
European languages as well. 


3. The Indo-European languages were everywhere in their areas of in- 
fluence superstrata and adstrata, except for the Continental Northwest and 
the North where they were in part substrata of the Atlantic languages. In a 
much later wave of military expansion, in the last millennium BC, Indo- 
European languages, viz. Celtic languages, became superstrata and adstrata 
of the Atlantic languages of the British Isles. 


The theory sketched here, which assumes a minimum of language family 
lies for prehistoric Europe (north of the Alps), is confronted with the oppo- 
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site proposal that when the Indo-Europeans moved into Europe they found 

many small languages, some related among each other, some not. This 

Opposite position is the patchwork theory. I would like to quote just one re- 
cent opinion: 


The idea that the invading Indo-Europeans would have encountered a linguisti- 
cally homogeneous Europe seems implausible in the extreme. Far more 

probably, what the Indo-Europeans found was a patchwork of languages, large 

and small, some related, some not, resulting from previous millennia of settle- 
ment, displacement and language shift, just like anywhere else. Consider, for 
example, the linguistic position of the pre-Roman Iberian Peninsula. (Trask 
1997: 364) 


Since this is meant as an attack on theories which include my own, I 

may be entitled to a reply. First of all, the idea of "invading Indo-Europe" 
ans" is contrary to my theory. Invasions connote force or even military 
action, which is not at all what my theory of the Indo-Europeanization of 
Europe north of the Alps says. FC 


Second, I do not claim "a linguistically homogeneous Europe" before 
the Indo-Europeanization but languages of two families, which to me is not 
the same as linguistic homogeneity. 


Third, expressions such as "seems implausible in the extreme" and "far 

more probably" strike me as mere rhetoric. I could answer that I find the 
idea of "a linguistically homogeneous Europe" before the Indo-European 
zation "plausible in the extreme" and "far more probable [than] ... a patch- 
work of languages". Then opinion stands against opinion, and it becomes 
obvious that there was no argument to begin with. 

Fourth, I see no grounds for the statement that "what the Indo-Europe 
ans found was a patchwork of languages ... just like anywhere else." Why 
does Trask suppose the situation the Indo-Europeans encountered in 

Europe north of the Alps to have been the same as everywhere else? We 

know on the contrary that the situations the Indo-Europeans encountered in 
different parts of the world were not the same at all. There exists a well- 
known book about linguistic diversity (Nichols 1992). Trask refers to the 
book but not in this context. 


Fifth, Trask offers an analogy: "Consider, for example, the linguistic 

position of the pre-Roman Iberian Peninsula." But he does not show that 
the analogy is applicable. Where are the geographical, geophysical, and 
climatic parallels? Without such explanation the analogy is worthless. I 


think Trask has overlooked at least one important difference: the Iberian 
Peninsula was not covered by ice sheets during the last ice-age, whereas 
much of Europe north of the Alps was. 
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In my view, it is a fundamental mistake to think of Europe north of the 

Alps in terms of Papua-New Guinea, where hundreds of language families 

could arrive and unfold in areas of great internal topographic partition and 
differentiation and in tens of thousands of years of good climatic living 
conditions, or in terms of the Iberian Peninsula for that matter, where con- 
ditions were again different but also favorable for the development of lin- 
guistic diversity. I think the only way to tackle the problem is to look and 
to argue and to give evidence. And then, I trust, the patchwork theory will 
soon be discarded. 


18.2. Andromeda: Linguistic arguments for Vasconic 


Next, I would like to recapitulate some of the evidence advanced in favor 
of the theoretical sketch just outlined. I begin with the Vasconic part. 


18.2.1. The Old European hydronymy 


The observation that first drew my attention to a possible Vasconic influence 
ence was the strange appearance of the Old European hydronymy. Hans 

Krahe (1964), the discoverer and systematizer of this vast corpus of river 
names, [7 considered it Indo-European.5 Essentially with the same kind of 
evidence and argumentation, I have made a case that this very corpus can 

be better explained with reference to Basque (1993b, 1994d, 1995c).' 

Should my reinterpretation of Krahe's hydronymic corpus turn out to be 

valid, as I am confident that it will, then Tovar's (1977b) maps for some of 
the names give us a pretty good picture of the expanse of the former Vas- 
conic territory." 


18.2.2. The West Indo-European first syllable accent 


Another line of argument concerns the dynamic first-syllable accent which 
is a prehistoric innovation of three and only three of the Indo-European 
languages: Germanic, Celtic, and Italic, languages which were spoken in 
close proximity in prehistoric time, as Krahe has admirably shown.? This 
kind of accentuation can also be found in the Old European hydronymy, so 
that it can be attributed to the language from which the hydronymy was 
built or, more generally, to the language of the Old European toponymy. 
Following hints by André Martinet (1964: 405) and Michelena (1977: ch. 


21), I have suggested (Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, 88 7.6 with nn. 
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47-49, 8.4 with n. 76) that a very early stage of Basque may also have had 
initial accent, so that we may be dealing with an ancient Sprachbund phe- 
nomenon on the basis of Vasconic.'? 


Hubschmid (1954, 1960, 1963a, 1982) taught that in large parts of 

southern Europe languages of a family were spoken whose only surviving 

member is Basque. If this is correct, then prehistoric Italy too would par- 
ticipate in the Vasconic substratum. This would explain why Etruscan, 

which is thought by specialists to be an Aegean language and thus a super- 
stratum in Etruria, changed to initial accent in late prehistoric times exactly 
like the West Indo-European languages. This change is reconstructible 

from the same concomitants as in the West Indo-European languages: 

vowel reduction and vowel loss (Bonfante 1990: 335), except in the initial 
syllable of words. [g 


Salmons (1992: 129-174) drew the same conclusion about West Indo- 

European initial accent and looked for a source, but he chose Finno-Ugric 
with its ancient word-initial accent as the giving language family. This 
hypothesis, however, lacks in my opinion that modicum of initial plausi- 
bility I require a speculative proposal, because there is, to my 
knowledge, no prehistoric model that would bring Celtic or Italic into contact 
with Finno-Ugric languages, and there is, further, no evidence that 

such a feature might have wandered from, say, Germanic into the other 

two, assuming that Germanic was infected with initial accentuation by 
Finno-Ugric, which is itself a strange thought because of the Germanic and 
Finno-Ugric contacts are assumed by specialists to have occurred outside 
Germania, namely in Finland." 


I therefore prefer my Vasconic substratum as a possible source, and also 
because it accounts at the same time for Etruscan, without having to invoke 
Italic as a source for the change of accent in this language, because in 
Italic, at least in Latin, this accentuation type was soon given up in favor of 
the well-known Classical Latin rule. 


18.2.3. The West Indo-European vigesimal way of counting 


Another structural peculiarity found in the West Indo-European languages 

is the vigesimal way of counting, ie counting on the basis of twenty, 

rather than ten. Counting on the basis of ten is the way speakers of most 
Indo-European languages are usual, with other bases occurring in 

special domains, eg twelve and sixty which survive in the concept of 
'dozen', in telling the hours of the day, the minutes of an hour, the number 
of degrees on the compass, and other remnants. Proto-Indo-European had a 
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decimal system, so the appearance of vigesimality in Indo-European is a 
problem. 


But the distribution of vigesimal counting within Indo-Germania is a hint 

to the solution: fully developed vigesimality is found in exactly three 
branches of Indo-European: Romance, Celtic, and Germanic (cf. Price; 

Greene; Ross and Berns in Gvozdanovié 1992). English and German have 

traces of this mode of counting: When my doctoral supervisor, Terence H. Wilbur, 
was approaching the age of seventy, he wrote in a letter that he would soon 
be three score and ten years old; a score (Late OE scoru, from ON skor) is 
twenty. The OED says, "Presumably from the practice, in counting sheep 

or large herds of cattle, of counting orally from 1 to 20, and making a 
'score' ... or notch on a stick, before proceeding to count the next twenty." 
In Great Britain there used to be 20 shillings to the pound." In German a 
Schock Eier is now sixty eggs, but the [y old Schock used to be twenty. This 
is quite typical of a dying way of counting: it lasts longest where people 
count their age and their eggs. Those familiar with village life know who 
preserves this tradition. It is the old farmer women. They have many con- 
cerns, but two are foremost on their minds: how old people are, and how 
many eggs they can sell because that is their only personal income. New 
modes of counting come in through the young. My student Christian 
Strómsdórfer told me that the vigesimal way of counting in Scottish Gaelic 
is now severely endangered by the English decimal way of counting taught 

at school. 


I will not quote much from the three articles in Gvozdanović 1992 just 
mentioned. (Cf. Vennemann forthc. a (ie chap. 17 of this volume) for 

some discussion.) But since the general possibility of this method of 
counting is well known from French (quatre-vingt "four[-times] twenty", 

ie '80', quatre-vingt-dix "four [-times] twenty [and] ten", ie '90'), I will 
at least show with examples from Old French that this method was once 

more deeply anchored in the language (see Table 1 on the following page). 


In Germanic the vigesimal way of counting is restricted to Danish 
where it is considered an Old Danish innovation for which there is no 
generally accepted explanation. 


Celtic is usually held responsible for West European vigesimality. Pe- 
Culiarly, however, Old Irish had a decimal system. Vigesimality only 
creeps in slowly, until in Classical Modern Irish, it is the norm: 


Fiche 'twenty' plays an increasingly important part in the system. ... All these 
shifts arise from a tension between the literary standard, which [jo tried to pre- 
serve the decades, and the spoken language, which had undoubtedly gone over 

to the vigesimal system by this time; no modern Irish dialect has preserved any 
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of the decades above 'twenty', nor is there any trace of them in Scottish Gaelic 
or Manx. (Greene 1992: 530) 


Table 1. Attested Old French Vigesimal Numbers 
(Price 1992: 463-469, citing Nyrop 1960: $490) 


wine and these new wines 

deus vins our wines 

three wines soft wines 

trois vins e dis quatorze vins 


four wines five wines 

four wines and seven wines 
these wines are set wines 
set wines are today wines 
hot wines 


What Greene describes here is the gradual rise of a substrate feature in 
the language community until it reaches the literary standard, which means 
the highest level of society, the former superstratum speakers. That, how- 
ever, means that West European vigesimality does not come from Celtic. I 
could add: of course not, because Celtic is Indo-European, and Proto-Indo- 
European had a decimal system. 


Since, according to my theory, non-trivial structural innovations in the 
West Indo-European languages have a likely source in Vasconic, we have 
to look into Basque. There we find pure vigesimality (see Table 2). 


Antoine Meillet (1954: 414) wrote about the Indo-European situation, 

although only about its Celtic aspect; the point of comparison is the peculiar 
fact that in the old Germanic dialects the numeral hund(red) had adopted 

the value of 120: "Comme des traces plus nice encore de systéme 

vigésimal se retrouvent dans le domaine Celtique, on se demande si ceci 

"It's not about survival in the pre-Indo-European usage." I agree, with 

only one difference: I identify this pre-Indo-European usage genetically 

with that of Basque." 
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Table 2. Basque cardinal numbers 
(cf. King 1994: 414) [i 


bat hamaika hamar 

bi hamabi hogei 

hiru hamahiru hogeitahamar 
lau hamalau berrogei 


bost hamabost berrogeitahamar 
sei hamasei hirurogei 


zazpi hamazazpi hirurogeitahamar 
secure your privacy 

bederatzi hemeretzi laurogeitahamar'* 
hamar hogei 100 ehun 


O ONAN I» U0 PN H 


m.e 
© 


21 hogeitabat, 22 hogeitabi; 105 ehun eta bost, 1000 mila 


The way of counting and of doing arithmetic is known to be among the 

most resistant to the influence of another language, perhaps the most re- 
sistant. Even individuals who are extremely fluent in a foreign language are 
likely to do their (silent) arithmetic in their native tongue, and that means 
in their native system of counting. This explains why a numerical system 

may survive a language shift; the language shifters adopt the substance of 
the new language, but they continue using the form of the old language. 

This is what Table 3 illustrates. 


Table 3. Numerical Form Survival in Language Shift 


14' 20° ww. '20' '10' 
Substance: Lat. quattuor viginti quattuor viginti decem 
lliii 


Shape: Bq. laur- -ogei '80' laur- -ogei `ta hamar '90' 
4 iiJ" 


Result: Fr. quatre -vingt '80' quatre -vingt -dix '90' 
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The numerals quattuor 'four', viginti 'twenty' and decem 'ten' are 

Latin in substance, but their arrangement into *quattuor-viginti (> quatre- 
vingt) and x*quattuor-viginti decem (> quatre-vingt-dix) are not Latin form; 
the Latin numerals follow the decimal system: octögintä 'eighty', nönägin- 
ta 'ninety'. But the Old French numerals follow the vigesimal, ie the Vas- 
conical system. 


Whereas in Romance, Celtic and Germanic we find systematic, fully 

developed vigesimality, even though not at all stages or in all languages of 
the three families, in the Indo-European languages farther to the east this 
way of counting is only imperfectly represented, or not at all. Comrie 
(1992: 722-723, 780-782) mentions fragments, or imperfect systems, of 
vigesimal counting in Slavic languages. Martin Huld has drawn my atten- 

tion to Albanian (with reference to Hamp 1992) where 20 is njézet and 40 
dyzet; "these are transparently compounds of njé 'one' and dy 'two' with 
zet, 'score', the reflex of PIE xwi&mtoi '20'". (The etymology of -zet is 
detailed in Huld [1985]). Huld continues, "I have also elicited trizet '60', a 
form found in grammars, but apparently no longer used in standard 

speech." He further writes, 


The Albanian data seem to support your observation that vigesimal countin g 
survived in folk practice and percolated upward into IE idioms; in this regard, 
you might mention the fact that Etruscan as given by Massimo Pallottino 

(1975: 216) is vigesimal as well. Etr. za@rum '20' and esl-em-za6rumis '2-from 
20, ie, 18? (e-mail letter 26 March 1998) 12 


I would tentatively attribute all traces of a vigesimal system in Europe 
(outside Basque) to Vasconic substrata. With regard to Etruscan, however, 
I would warn that the real test of vigesimality is in the numbers above 20. 


18.2.4. West Indo-European loan-words of Vasconic origin: The case of 
Bq. other 'young woman' 


In what follows in this section I would like to show that lexical material too 
has entered the early West Indo-European languages from Vasconic. In the 

past, words in those languages that had no good etymology, or none at all, 

and thus appeared to be loan-words, posed a great problem because little 
attention was paid to attested or surviving relatives of possible donor lan- 
guages." This holds true for Basque, even though relatives of this language 
are known to have been spoken more widely in prehistoric and early his- 

toric times than in the present small region in which Basque survives. 
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I have made a number of specific suggestions in published and forth- 

coming papers concerning the survival of Vasconic words in the West 
Indo-European languages (Vennemann 1995c, 1997a, 1997c, 1999a and 

forthe. a (ie chap. 17 of this volume)). Rather than repeat them, I would 
like to concentrate on just one etymon in order to show the potential of the 
theory for practical etymology. 


18.2.4.1. We are one, another 


Once one has a theory which permits the interpretation of hitherto unex- 
plained words in West Indo-European languages as Vasconic loans, it is 

natural to connect the Middle Irish word aindir, ainder 'young woman' 

with Common Basque other 'young woman'.' Reconstructible PCelt. 

xandera is phonologically identical to Bq. andera 'sefiora' (Bizkaian, 
archaic, according to de Azkue [1969]). The Basque word not only occurs 

in medieval texts but also in female personal names of Aquitanian inscription- 
tions of the Roman Empire." It must therefore be assumed to be of great 
antiquity. 


18.2.4.2. Gk. Andriosoi 


Names and appellatives that seem to contain the same etymon and give the 
appearance of borrowings can be found in Greek (Vennemann 19972: here 

chap. 10, here $$ 2.4 and 2.5). One example occurs in a Greek vase 

Painting of the wrestling match between Heracles and Antaios, a female 
personal name, probably that of the wife or a daughter of Antaios (Brom- 

mer 1984: 40 and table 10a): [13 Andriosoi. This name, with its intervocalic 
-s-' and its peculiar termination, looks decidedly non-Greek. But it finds a 
straightforward explanation if it is assumed to be a Vasconic loan-word: 
Leaving aside for a moment the final vowel, -i, we can construct, with 

PVasc. «other 'young woman' (Bq. other 'young woman', cf. de Azkue 

1969: sv) and PVasc. xoso 'whole, entire' (Bq. oso 'whole, entire', cf. de 
Azkue 1969: sv), a compound PVasc. *Other+oso-. Considering the 

Basque lexical correspondences as well as Basque word order which places 
attributive adjectives after their head nouns both in syntactic phrases and in 
compounds (Trask 1997: 210, 250), the reconstructed PVasc. 

*Other+oso-, interpreted as Bq. others+oso, receives a straightforward 
semantic interpretation as "whole/entire (young) woman". 


It is easy to interpret this expression, and etymology shows the way: E 
entire is the same as Fr. entier, -ére and continues Lat. integer, integra, 
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-um, which has the same etymology and the same original meaning as 

intácta (root tag-, infinitive tangere 'to touch'), viz. 'untouched'. Clearly 
Therefore the intended meaning of the compound PVasc. tandere+oso- is 
'virgin', and that this is a possible name base is shown by E Virginia.' 
"Moreover", to quote Trask (1997: 399), 


the use of such relationship terms in personal names is very well documented 
in Basque: such names as Sein [Aquit. Seni-, Bq. "sehi, sein 'boy, child' « 
*xseni"], Others, Aita 'father', Ama 'mother' and Annaya ([Bq.] anaia 
*brother') are amply attested as personal names in the medieval Basque 
Country, and Arreba 'sister (of a man)' and Osaba 'uncle' were in use as sur- 
names until recently. 


It therefore seems legitimate to attribute such a naming habit to other Vas- 
conic languages as well and to see in female personal names containing 

Andr- or -andr- loan reflexes of names based on PVasc. xother 'young 

woman' (also 'lady', unless there was a related item PVasc. tandera 

'lady'). 


Basque oso means ‘whole, entire', but can PVasc. *other+oso- have 

meant 'virgin'? We cannot be certain. But we have a suggestion in this 
direction, and again it comes from Basque. Admittedly the expression 
Andere oso (or Andereso or Andereso) does not seem to be habitual in 
Basque. But [4 there is a similar word: neskaso. This word is explained as 
neska 'girl' plus oso 'whole, entire', and its meaning is 'virgin'.' 


18.2.4.3. Acquit. Otherexo, otherexso 


Two of the recognized Aquitanian occurrences of Andere are Anderexo 

and Anderexso (Gorrochategui 1984: 130-132), interpretable as spelling 
variants of one and the same female name. The spellings «x» and «xs» 

may reflect attempts at representing a sound without a phonetic counterpart 
in Latin. The normal reflex of /s/ in Lat. loan-words in Basque is z /s/ not s 
/s/ (Trask 1997: 171). In a number of names the spelling «x» seems to 
represent an affricate, eg Arix-, cf. Bq. haritz 'oak'; Osson, Oxson, 
-oss(o)-, -ox(o)-, cf. Bq. otzo 'wolf' (Gorrochategui 1984: 359-362, 1995: 
43-44, Trask 1997: 399-400). Indeed, Trask also interprets the spellings 
«x» and «xs» in Anderexo and Anderexso as attempts at writing an af- 
fricate: He regards the termination -xo, -xso as identical with the Basque 
diminutive suffix -txo (Trask 1997: 400). 


According to de Azkue, the diminutive suffix -txo (in his orthography: 
tso) is restricted to Bizkaian, Gipuzkoan, and High Navarrese; eg ama 
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'mother', amatxo 'mommy'. This is awkward because Aquitaine is separate 
rated from those dialects by the dialects of the French Basque Country, 
mainly by Lapurdian and Low Navarrese. In these dialects, -txo, according 
to Lópelmann (1968: sv -t$0), is not a diminutive suffix but the diminutive 
form of a suffix -so (in Lópelmann's orthography: -so) which marks rela- 
tions of the second degree (E grand-): ama 'mother', amatxo 'grand- 
mother'; aita 'father', aitaso 'grandfather'; seme 'son', semaso, semeso 
'grandson'. A regular diminutive suffix in Basque is -to, which cor- 
responds nicely with the -to(n), -tton(n) in Aquitanian names : Bq. neska 
'girl', neskato 'young girl', Aquit. Nescato (Gorrochategui 1984: 240-241, 
Trask 1997: 399-400). 


For these reasons the -xo, -xso of Anderexo and Anderexso is not likely 

to be Trask's diminutive suffix. Nor is it likely to be Lépelmann's diminu- 
tive form of a second degree relationship suffix, because Bq. other 

'young woman' is not a relationship term. It is, of course, conceivable that 
Acquit. tandere could be used with the meaning 'daughter' so that Aquit. 
x*other-so (xother-t$0?) could have meant 'grand-daughter' ('little 
grand-daughter'?), used as a female name. But Basque doesn't seem to 

support this reconstruction. The Basque word for daughter is alaba not 
other. fis 


I, therefore, prefer the interpretation I gave in Vennemann 19972: n. 28 
according to which Anderexo/Anderexso stands for tAndereso, with «x», 

«xs» reflecting apical /s/ as opposed to laminal /s/, and where the termina- 
tion of the name is neither Trask's nor Lópelmann's suffix. Acquit. Other 
and Andereseni may preserve variant forms of the same name (Gorro- 

chategui 1984: 129-130), which would be in harmony with my interpreta- 

tion of the sibilant symbol. If all this is so we may be dealing with a name 
based on an Aquitanian noun-adjective compound xotherxoso "young- 

girl entire", ie 'virgin', and derived by means of progressive elision, 
exactly as Bq. neskatoso — neskaso "girl entire", i.e. 'virgin'." If this is 
correct, then Aquit. Anderexo/Anderexso is a Virginia name similar to, 
perhaps with, the Greek — or rather identical non-Greek — vase painting 

name Andriosoi. 


18.2.4.4. Gk. Andriosoi again 


Returning to Andriosoi, we have to address the question of the final -i. 

There are two possibilities. First, the -i may be part of the word, PVasc. 
*osoi 'whole, entire', changed into oso 'whole, entire' in Basque. In this 
case there is nothing further to explain. Second, the -i may be a termina- 
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tion; a likely interpretation would be that as a definite article, called being 


inherently definite and therefore frequently marked as such." 


In either case we would be dealing with a Proto-Vasconic borrowing 

x Andereosoi (*Andere+osoi or *Other+oso-i) in Greek. Assuming, in ac- 
cordance with $ 18.2.2 above, that Proto-Vasconic had a word initial (ie, 
more precise, simplex-initial) accent, we would have an accentuation 
['an.de.re.,0.soil] or [,an.de.re.'o.soi]. Two very natural, ubiquitous sounds 
changes, syncope and prevocalic mid-vowel raising, would yield 

[an.dri.o.soi] or [,an.dri.'o.soil, respectively. Faced with this name, 
Andriosoi (viz. ANAPIOZOI) is exactly what a Greek would have written 

down. 


18.2.4.5. Gk. Andromeda 


The fortunate aspect of the name Andriosoi is that it can be analyzed as a 
compound both components of which find interpretations with the help of 
Basque. It would be vain to expect the same kind of success with everyone 
word suspected of being Vasconic. In several thousand years, Basque, like 
any other language, and perhaps more so because of two millennia of 

heavy exposure to fie Latin and the descendant Western Romance lan- 
guages, has lost many of its inherited words. 


I will argue in this section, in greater detail than in Vennemann 1997a: 

here chap. 10, 8 2.4, that such partial interpretability may apply to the name 
of the mythical figure Andromeda. The section will end, however, with an 
attempt to explain the second constituent of Androméda with the help of 
Basque, too. 


More on -andr- 


Sometimes even partial interpretability by means of Basque may be suggested- 
gestive, as in the case of salamander (Gk. salamándra), whose vasconicity 
can be guessed at by comparing an analysis as salam+ändra to Bq. 

urandra, ie urtandra literally "water-lady", lexicalized as 'salamander' 
(Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, 8 2.5). That this naming type is good 
anchored in Basque is shown by parallel examples: Bq. sugelandara, ie 
sugelxandara "little-snake lady", 'lizard', which happens to have a close 
match in German (Silesian) Otterjumferla, ie Otter+Jumfer-la 
“snake+damsel-(dim.), little snake damsel”, 'lizard' (cf. Vennemann 

forthe. a: chap. 17, 8 1.4.2.2); Bq. satandera, satandra, satandre, ie 
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sat-andera < *sagu+andera "mouse-lady", 'weasel' (cf. de Azkue 1969: 
sv; Trask 1997: 186). 


In yet other cases, the missing part in a Vasconic interpretation of an 
unetymologized complex word may be supplied by another Indo-European 


language, namely on the assumption that that part too is Vasconic in origin, 
preserved as a loan-word, which Greek itself does not, or does no longer, 
possess. A case in point is the name of Andromeda, daughter of Cepheus, 

king of the /Ethiops, and his wife Cassiopeia (Pauly 1996: sv). The traditional 
tional default assumption for the etymology of names containing -andr- 

such as Andriosoi and Androméda, also Andromáché and Kassándra (see 

the following section), is, of course, that they contain Gk. anér *man', gen. 
andros, acc. andra *man, male'. There are two reasons why I find it difficult 
cult to accept this supposition. 


First, to the extent that they are female names, a derivation from a word 
meaning 'man, male' is unlikely on a priori grounds. Second, the names in 
question were the names of foreigners: Andriosoi was a Libyan, An- 
dromeda was an Athiop, Andromache and Cassandra were Trojans." This 

makes it unlikely that their names were Greek to begin with." [17 


Clearly, therefore, explaining the names with a word (1) meaning 

'woman' rather than 'man', and (2) having this meaning in a non-Greek 
language suspected of substratal influence on Greek independently of the 
problem on hand, is preferable to the traditional approach. Explaining the 
-andr- part of these names as borrowed xandera, in some names turned 

into Andro- on the model of numerous words in which Andro- is indeed the 
combining form of Gk. another 'man', has both of these advantages: (1) It 
means '(young) woman' rather than 'man, male', and (2) it does so in 
Basque, a language whose family is in my theory assumed to be substratal 
to all the West Indo-European languages on independent grounds. 


What is -meda? 


If that much is granted, the question that remains is: What is -meda? no- 
ther in Greek" nor in Basque? is there an appellative root med- of an ap- 
proprietary meaning." 


If we assume for a moment that Androméda is, like Andriosoi, a name 
of the Virginia type, then the interpretation given above for Andriosoi pro- 
vides us with a clue, especially if we divide the latter name as Andri-oso-i: 


*Other+oso-i > Andri+@so-i (= Andriosoi) 
*Other+med-a > *Andre+med-a > *Andro+med-a (= Androméda) [ig 
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If «med here really has the same role as *oso, it too should mean 'whole, 
entire'. Unfortunately there is no language in Europe with an adjective med 
of this meaning. However, there is a language for which such an adjective 
can be reconstructed. Latin has a verb mederi 'to heal'. One group of verbs 
with stems in -é- are denominatives, stem PIE *-(e)-yö-, another causatives, 


stem PIE *-é-yo-; these two formation types merged formally in Latin 

when the shift to word-initial accent annihilated the only formal difference 
(Buck 1933: 88 372, 356, 357)" In Latin mederi 'to heal' both group fea- 
tures combine to form a denominal (de-adjectival) causative, a verb format- 
tion type which is rare in Latin but extremely productive in Germanic, 

where it forms the most important class of weak verbs. 


By suggesting that Lat. mederi 'to heal' is a denominative verb based on 

an adjectival root *med- 'whole, entire' I deviate from the accepted ety- 
mology. This verb is considered to be derived from the verbal root *med- 
'to measure"? which is wide-spread in Indo-European (cf. Walde/Hofmann 
1982; Ernout/Meillet 1985: sv medeor), even though it probably is not 
originally Indo-European but an Atlantic loan-word (cf. Vennemann 

1995c: here chap. 7, $$7.22, 7.23). I consider this traditional connection 
improbable: There is no secure semantic bridge between 'to measure' and 

'to heal', not even 'to think, to weigh the alternatives'. If a Latin medus, -a, 
-um 'whole, entire' were attested, no-one would even have thought of ad- 
ducing the verbal root *med- 'to measure' in the context of Lat. mederi 'to 
heal', but its absence does not justify such a desperate manceuvre. 


I would like to point out that Lat. medéri 'to heal' is not precise 

ordinary verb. It is a deponent verb, which means that it inflects like a pass- 
sive (and thus lacks a passive), and it is defective in that it lacks a perfect. 
There is no meditus sum 'I have healed'? as there is, eg, veritus sum 'I 

have respected' for veréri 'to respect' [9 


The verb is special in still other respects (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982; 
Ernout/Meillet 1985: sv medeor). One problem is that the formation of 

medicus is unclear; the explanation that it is either derived from a root noun 
*med- (cf. Av. vi-mad- 'one knowledgeable in healing craft, physician') 

or coined on the analogy of Gk. physikós *physician' (ibid.) is not cogent. 
Another is that the verb takes both dative and accusative complements. The 

The latter peculiarity is explained by the assumption of interference from se- 
mantically related verbs such as curare and sänäre. I don't consider it 
detrimental to my theory, because Gm. heal 'to heal', which can be used 

both as an intransitive verb (the wound is healing) and as 

a transitive verb, when used transitively can construct either the disease or 
the diseased as the accusative object, which puts the other participant in 
different cases: he/it is healing me (dat.) the wound (acc.) "he/it is healing me 
the wound", 'he/it is healing my wound', he/it heals my tuberculosis 
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(acc.) 'he/it is healing my tuberculosis' vs. he/it is healing me (acc.) from the 
Tuberculosis (periphrastic gen.) "he/it is healing me of the tuberculosis", 
'he/it is healing my tuberculosis'. In English the verb to heal enters into a 
similar, even wider range of constructions. 


The idea that Medéri 'to heal' may be a denominal causative is sup- 
ported by an etymological comparison with E to heal: This verb continues 


PGmc. thail-j-an which literally means 'to make thail-, to cause to be 
xhail-', where xhail- means 'whole, entire' and is in fact the ancestral form 
of E whole: PGmc. xhail- » E whole, Gm. hail *whole, entire', PGmc. 
xhail-j-an “to cause to be whole", 'to heal' > E heal, Gm. heal 'to heal'. 
Therefore an adjectival root *med- is made probably for Latin by the very 
existence of the verb stem med-é-. Since this adjectival root does not exist 
in any other Indo-European language, it would have to be a loan item." A 
reasonable assumption within my framework is that it is a Vasconic loan 

(cf. Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, § 2.4). [29 


It may be interesting in this connection that the Basque adjective oso 
'whole, entire, healthy' also serves as a basis for a verb meaning 'to heal': 
Bq. osatu, besides meaning 'to make whole (in the sense of complete)', 

means 'to get well' and 'to cure' (Aulestia 1989: sv). Thus Bq. oso 

"whole, entire, healthy' serves as a guide to a lost adjectival *med- in 
several regards, not only on the way from Andriosoi to Androméda." 


If the construction of Andriosoi and Androméda is indeed parallel both 
semantically and formally, then the accent of the former should be recon- 
structured as falling on the initial syllable of the adjective, *Andriösoi, and 
the terminations of both names should be seen as allomorphs of the definite 
article attached to the original appellative compounds. Both names would 

thus literally mean "young-woman whole the", with the constituents ar- 

ranged as in Basque, cf. neska+oso-a "girl whole the" > neskasoa 'the vir- 


gin'.x [21 


Is the reconstructed root *med- 'whole, entire' preserved in Basque? 


It would help a great deal if a root med- meaning 'whole, entire' existed in 
Basque. But there are reasons for not really expecting that. At earlier stage 
of Basque is reconstructed as lacking a phoneme /m/ (Michelena 1977: 

8 13.5; Trask 1997: 132-135). Therefore it would be unlikely to find a root 
of exactly the desired form and meaning. However, if we consider that in 
loan-words m- sometimes changes into b-, eg in Zuberoan bedesia 'physi- 

cian' for Fr. médecin 'physician' (cf. Michelena 1977: 8 13.5, 6), perhaps 

we may postulate a Palaeo-Basque change of *m- into b-. There is nothing 
particularly forceful about such an assumption. Phonotactic change and 
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loan-word adaptation are not the same kind of process and may lead to 
different results (cf. Vennemann 1998f). Yet the interchanges of m- and b- 
in Basque show that such replacements are possible in principle. The oppo 
site change is also conceivable, ie sporadic changes of *b- into m- in the 
Vasconic languages, very much as has been found in Basque itself (cf. 
Michelena 1977: 8 13.6, 7; Trask 1997: 132). 


It so happens that there is a Basque adjective bete meaning 'one' 
(Aulestia 1989: sv) which is probably related to the ordinary numeral bat 
'one', even though it is unknown exactly how. For bat an older xbade ‘one 
has been reconstructed by comparison with bedera 'same, everyone' and 
with bederatzi 'nine' whose original meaning may be 'one off ten' (Agud/ 
Tovar 1991: sv bat). The meaning of prayer may really be 'complete', be- 
cause this is the sense the word conveys in Aulestia's examples: ordu bete 

'one hour', lau hilabete 'four months' (Jau 'four', hil 'month', hilabete 
'month, full month'), so pray ur eman diot 'I have given him a glass 

(baso) full of water (ur)'. Indeed, as a verb, pray means 'to fill, to satiate', 
and for pray specifically marked vt (verbum transitivum), the gloss is 'to 
fulfill, to complete' (Aulestia 1989: sv). For the Eastern dialects, Lópel 

mann (1968: sv bethe) gives as meaning for the adjective 'full, filled, 

complete [etc.]' and for the verb 'to fill, fulfill, complete [etc.]'. We see 
here various overlapping meanings the common core of which seems to be 
'complete', 


In a way this is the same core meaning as in the case of Bq. oso 'whole, 
entire', and indeed the verb osatu cited earlier in this section may mean 

both 'to heal' (both in the sense of 'to get well' and 'to cure') and 'to com- 
plete' (Aulestia 1989: sv). If pray as a verb only means 'to complete 

[etc.]' and not 'to heal', that is not damaging to the reconstruction. In Ger- 
man there are two adjectives of roughly the same meaning, heil 'whole, 
undamaged' and completely 'whole, undamaged, complete', but only the former 
has a verb meaning 'to heal' based on it (heal) whereas make whole 

(like heal) only means 'to repair', and supplement only 'to complete- 

ment, to complete'. 


A parallel to the assumed Lat. med-/Bq. bed-alternation may be the Gk. 
mel-/Bq. bel correspondence: Gk. melas, -aina, -an 'black', Bq. bel- [22 
'black' in beltz 'black', bele, bela 'raven, crow', belatz 'sparrow-hawk', 
harbel 'slate' (apparently = harri 'stone' + bel- 'black' in the Basque order 
of noun and adjective), Aquit. Belex." No connection between the two 

Items are indicated in Agud/Tovar 1990: sv beltz, indeed not convincing 
etymology is given at all. So bel- 'black' seems to be a native Basque root. 
On the other hand, Gk. melas, -aina, -an 'black' is morphologically pecu- 
liar and has probable relatives only in Baltic (Frisk 1991, Chantraine 1968, 
but compare Pokorny 1989: 720-721), two facts which suggest that it is a 
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loan word. In the framework used here the simplest assumption is that 

Greek (and Baltic) borrowed a Vasconic word (perhaps *mela(n)- or 

*xbela(n)-) which survived in the Basque bel- group of words." The question 
tion of whether in the case of such m-/b- alternations the nasal or the oral 
labial is original requires more research, in which attention must be paid 
not only to the Vasconic problem with m- but also to the Proto-Indo-Euro- 
Pean problem with b-, the notorious "labial gap" that gave rise to the Glot- 
talic Theory. 


Gk. Androméda again 


If the comparisons carried out in the preceding section survive the critique 

of the specialists, we have achieved a remarkable result. Not only Gk. 
Andriosoi is completely reconstructible with the help of Basque, namely as 
xother+oso-i "young-woman complete the", ie 'the virgin', used as a 

name like E Virginia; the same apparently also holds true for Gk. 

Androméda: This name also, as *othere+med-a, means "young-woman 

complete the", ie 'the virgin', used again like E Virginia. The only difference 
ferences are: 


(1) The first constituent xother 'young woman' which, except for 
natural sound changes, survives unaltered as Andri- in Andriosoi 
(Andri-oso-i), was morphologically assimilated to Gk. andro- 'man-' in 
Androméda (Andro-méd-a) after the connection with the Vasconic word for 
*woman' was no longer understood; if only sound change had affected the 
name we would expect, on the model of Andriosoi, something like An- 
dreméda, which does not exist. 


(2) Whereas the -oso- of Andriosoi (Andri-oso-i) is identifiable without 
any reconstructive work with Bq. oso 'whole, entire', the med- of An- 
droméda (Andro-méd-a) only reveals itself as possibly connected with Bq. 
bed- (bat 'one', pray 'one, complete', bederatzi 'nine', etc.) after sys- 
tematic application of the phonotactic history of Basque, namely the pro- 
Posal made by Michelena and [33 supported by Trask, that Basque went 
through a stage in its prehistory when it did not have a phoneme /m/.?" 


18.2.4.6. More Greek words containing PVasc. other 'young woman'? 


It seems to me that the Vasconic «andere or xandera word occurs in a 
goodly number of Greek names and appellatives, and these are all words 

that strike me as substrate loans independently of my reconstruction. 

Greek words that are instantly suspicious are such that seem to contain Gk. 
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anér 'man' (gen. andrós, acc. ándra) but refer to women or are otherwise 
feminine nouns, because they look like folk-etymological reinterpretations. 
But also names of simple plants or undomesticated animals, especially if 
they contain a sequence -anDr- (D: a dental plosive), are likely to be sub- 
stratal borrowings. 


Furthermore, the Greek word for ‘human being', anthropos, is notorious- 
ously difficult; in particular, attempts at deriving the word from Gk. anér 
'man' have remained unsuccessful (Chantraine 1980: sv; Frisk 1991: sv). 


A derivation from a word for 'woman', such as Vasc. tandere or xandera, 
appears as likely as a derivation from the word for 'man' (for which Gmc. 
*manniska- > Gm. 'human being' may be compared), depending 

on whether the word is formed in a matrilineal or a patrilineal society. I 
will here merely refer to the places where I have dealt with the words, 
though only briefly: 


Kassándra (Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, 8 2.4, 1997c: appendix) 
Kastiáneira (Vennemann 1997c: appendix) 


Alexandra (Vennemann 1997c: appendix) 
Andromáché (Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, 8 2.4)? 5, 
Andrásté (Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, § 2.4)? 


andrdkné, ándraknos 'Portulaca oleracea', also 'Sedum stellatum' 
(Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, 8 2.4) 


kalándros *calandra lark' (Vennemann 1996: here chap. 9, 8 2.3) 
anthréné 'forest bee, wasp' (Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, § 2.4) 
anthrédén 'hornet' (Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, 8 2.4) 


ánthryskon 'chervil' (Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, 8 2.4, forthc. a: 
here chap. 17, 8 1.4.2.2.) 


änthröpos 'human being, man' (Vennemann 1997a: here chap. 10, 
8 2.4) 


18.2.4.7. Reflexes of Vasc. «andere or xandera '(young) woman' in 
Romance and German 


If it is true that loan reflexes of the Vasconic word for 'woman' occur in 
Insular Celtic and in Greek, it becomes likely that they can also be found in 
the more Central European languages. And indeed, although they were 

well hidden in certain cases I believe that I have found quite a number of 
them. The details are in Vennemann forthe. a (ie chap. 17 of this volume), 
where reference is made to Gier 1982 and the etymological dictionaries. 

Here I will present the items found, together with [25 suggestions for them 
loan hierarchy." The basic path of descent appears to be the following: 
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Vasc. xandera '(young) woman' > Celt. xandera 'woman' > Rome. 


*andra 'woman (pej.)' » German (only contaminated loan derivatives). 


In Old French the word existed as another 'woman'; the first attestation is 


from the middle of the 14th century. In French argot it persisted until the 
19th century, with derivatives such as andrimelle 'woman or girl' (1597) and 
andrumelle '(female) negotiator, procuress' (1623), possibly also in landre, 

se landra 'to get married'. Occitan has andra and landra 'woman, prosti- 

tute', suggesting that the initial /- is the accresced definite article la. The 
extended form also occurs in Italian as landra 'fille de joie, donna di mal 
affair, sgualdrina' and as Bolognese landra 'slut', further as Neapolitan 
landronella 'prostitute'. 


The specialization and pejoration must be recognized in the latter forms 
have generated a new verb, Rom. &landrare 'to idle', because the subse- 
quent nominalizations Rome. xlandrone 'idler', xlandriano 'lazy-bones' etc. 
are evident in Sic. landruni, Calabr. landrune 'idler', Com. landrian 

"lazy bones', OFr. landreus, NFr. lendore 'dullard'. From NFr. lendore we 
get NFr. lendorer 'to be sleepy' by folk-etymological association of lan- 
dorer (as in Normandy) with endort, endormir 'to put to sleep'. 


Rome. x«landrare 'to idle' is also evident as a loan-word in MHG landern 

'to walk about idle'. This in turn changed into lendern 'to walk about idle' 
by contamination with Fr. lendorer 'to be sleepy', where the written rep- 
resentation may have exerted some influence too. Hence we have ENHG 

lenders 'to walk about idle'. 


In Late Middle High German, lendern 'to walk about idle' was crossed 
with MHG slenken, slenkern 'to swing, to let swing', yielding ENHG 
stroll 'to walk about idle'. 


Finally, at a time of increasing international literature, ENHG finally 
Then 'to walk about idle' was crossed with Rome. x*landriano 'lazy bones', 
generating Latinizing Schlendrianus and ENHG Schlendrian 'dawdling, 
muddling along, jogtrot, rut', a word very much alive in contemporary 
German in collocations such as im alten Schlendrian weitermachen 'to jog 
along in the same old way', to get out of the slackness 'to get 

out of the rut', to slide back into the old slackness 

old rut'. [26 


18.3. The Apples of the Hesperides: Linguistic arguments for Semitidic 


Connections between Semitic and Indo-European have been known for a 

long time. They have been interpreted in two different ways. One group of 
scholars see them as reflexes of a very old genetic relationship between 
Semitic and Indo-European. Hermann Móller (1911) and Linus Brunner 
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(1969) belong here, and among the scholars working in a "Nostratic" 
framework Allan Bomhard and John Kerns (1994). 


But there are also scholars who see in these lexical correspondences a 
reflection of early language contacts. The most intense and elaborate 


study of this kind is the recent book by Saul Levin (1995). I was pleased to 
see that I had dealt with quite a few of the same words in my 1995c article, 
even though the quality of my arguments was much lower than Levin's 

because I am not versed in Semitic lexicology and grammar. We both deal 

with the classic equations, such as those for taurus, horn, goat, seven, 
earth, and we both increase the number of possible correspondences. 


18.3.1. Semitidic loan-words in West Indo-European 


There is, however, a problem inherent in the interpretation of equations 
such as those for taurus, horn, goat, seven, and earth as going back to lan- 
Guage contact. Whereas some of the words have a wide distribution within 
Indo-European, eg the seven word, others are limited to the West Indo- 
European languages, or have their most exact correspondences there. Some 

of these are: 


(1) E earth, which in this form is restricted to Germanic; for the Semitic 
correspondences cf. Móller 1911: 68-69, 72; Brunner 1969: 19, no. 
2; Levin 1995: 58-65, Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 8 7.9. 


(2) E goat, which only occurs in Germanic and Italic (Lat. haedus 
'young goat, kid'); cf. Móller 1911: 128; Levin 1995: 114-117; Ven- 
nemann 1995c: here chap. 7, § 7.4. 


(3) Eever 'wild boar (obs.)' (OE eofur, Gm. Eber 'boar'), which is only 
Germanic, Italic (Latin aper), and Balto-Slavic (Latin vepris, OCS 
vepri); cf. Brunner 1969: 66, No. 340; Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 
7,875. 


(4) E harvest, Gm. Autumn 'autumn', the original meaning of which is 
*fruit-harvest' (Jacob Grimm), only occurs in West Germanic and 

Italic (Latin carpere 'to pick, pluck'), perhaps in Baltic and Greek; cf. 
Móller 1911: 141; Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, $7.14. 


As an example, let us look at the goat word. The attestation in Germanic 
and Italic is the following: [7 
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(a) Germanic has a feminine i stem: Goth. gaits, ON geif", OE gat (E 
goat), OS get; OHG geiz 'goat' (Gm. Geiß); derived forms are Goth. 


gaitein (a neuter a stem), OE g£ten, OHG geizzin 'kid'. 


(b) Italic has a masculine o stem: Lat. haedus 'kid, young male goat', 
Sabine fedus; a derived form is Lat. haedinus 'of kids', 'goat meat'. 


From (a) and (b) a shared pre-Germanic and pre-Italic root and derived 
stems may be reconstructed as in (c), (d), and (e); I give both a Brugman 
nian reconstruction and one as in Vennemann 1984b: 


(c) xghaid- or xgait'- 


(d) Gmc. *ghaid-i- or *gait'-i- f. 'goat' 
xghaid-in-a- or xgait'-in-a- n. 'kid' 


(e) Italian xghaid-o- or *gait'-o- m. *male goat, buck' 
* ghaid-in-o/à- or xgait'-in-o/à- 'of kids' 


The Semitic forms have been assembled by Miller as in (f): 


(f) “Semitic. gd- ..., * i- Arabic. gadjw" new Arabic gedi aram. gaójà syr. gaójà 
Hebrew gxói Assyr. gadü" 'haedus'." (Möller 1911: 128) 


If from this set we reconstruct a Proto-Semitidic *gadiu-, a sound change 
which continued occurring in North Western Europe (the "Ubian sound 

law", cf. Vennemann 19932) will yield a form which may have been boron- 

rowed into Germanic and Italic so as to generate the attested stems, cf. (g): 


(g) Sound change: aCi » aiCi 
Application: PSemitidic *gadiu- > Atlant. *gaidiu- 


Perhaps more than the others, the example just deals with highlights a 
problem of the theory of Semitic and Indo-European loan contacts, which 
are otherwise generally accepted. The goat word must be a very old one 
loan-word in Germanic and Italic because it was subject to the Italic and 
the Germanic consonant shifts. Clearly, therefore, the Italic *xajdos word 
(» Lat. haedos, Sabine fedus) did not reach the language while it was al- 
ready spoken in the Apennine Peninsula but when it was still a language of 
Northwestern Europe, [23 probably a close neighbor of Germanic. The 
problem, therefore, was: how could a word bridge the gap between the 

areas where Semitic languages were spoken in prehistoric times and the 
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areas of prehistoric Germanic and Italic. This problem is big enough for 
etymologists to omit even the best equations of this sort from their dic- 
tionaries. For example, no mention is made of proposals to connect the four 
words earth, goat, ever (Gm. Eber), and harvest to Semitic in Kluge/See- 
bold 1995, Pfeifer et al. 1989, Onions 1966", and the OED 1993. 


However, this problem only arises if the Semitic languages are assumed 

always to have been restricted to areas close to where they are spoken in 
early history. It disappears if Semitic languages, or languages closely re- 
lated to them, are assumed to have been spoken on the Atlantic littoral (cf. 

§ 18.1 above). In this framework, words with this particular kind of dis- 
Attribution becomes valuable evidence in favor of the theory, which was itself 
set up for entirely different reasons. If the earliest Semitic/Indo-European 
contacts occurred in Western Europe, then this kind of distribution is pre- 
cisely what we have to expect. 


Through the fact that there are many words with a Basque or a Semitic 
equation that occurs only in West Indo-European languages, a new etymo- 
logical research strategy is defined by the theory: take those words and try 
to find lexical correspondences in Basque or Hamito-Semitic, viz. in 

Basque if the word gives the appearance of a substratum word (plant 

names, names of "natural" animals, herding), and in Hamito-Semitic if the 
word gives the appearance of a superstratum word ("cultural" animals, 
advanced cattle breeding, terms referring to city building, warfare, societal 
organization, etc.). I believe to have shown in Vennemann 1998a that such 

a stratal asymmetry does indeed exist. 


18.3.2. Etymological vistas opened by new research tools 


Research into the comparative lexicology between Indo-European and Se- 
mitic has been facilitated by the recent publication of two new etymologi- 
cal dictionaries for the Hamito-Semitic languages, Orel/Stolbova 1995 and 
Ehret 1995, The process of adding new lexical equations is thus likely to 
accelerate, and even if some of these will be uncertain for a while because 
of either mistakes in these lexicons or in the applications made of them, 
some of the new equations will stand the test of time and criticism. 


To show how this could work, I would like to cite an example from the 
appendix of a recent paper (Vennemann 19982), where I propose a new one 
etymology of the English word hoof. According to Kluge/Seebold 1995, 
this word is attested in Germanic, Russian, and Old Indic. 


(a) OE OS OFris. hóf, OHG huof, ON hófr 
(b) Russian kopyto 'hoof' 
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(c) OI saphe- m. 'hoof, claw' [25 


Therefore, at first glance it looks like a bona fide Indo-European etymon. 
However, at second glance (I will return to etymology and the second 
glance directly), one notices a number of oddities, which jointly make a 
difficult. For example, if we reconstruct a root with a palatal 

plosive as onset, * Kop-, the following questions arise: 


(1) Why does Germanic and only Germanic show a lengthened grade 
of the root vowel? 


(2) Why does Russian, a satem language, behave like a centum lan- 
guage in the treatment of this word, whereas Old Indic shows the 
proper sibilant? 


(3) Why does Old Indic aspirate the final root consonant? 


Such phonological irregularities are taken in many other etymologies as well 
indications of borrowing. I think that is precisely what they should be taken 
as in the example on hand. Orel and Stolbova (1995) have the following 


entry: 


2066 :xgof-'hoof 
Sem xhupp- 'hoof': Arab huff-, Hss hef-, Mhr hef-, Shh haf-. 
WCh xqwaf- 'hoof': Hs kwäfa, Ang kwep. 


I consider it likely that words based on this Hamito-Semitic root were bor- 
rowed into Indo-European. The reason for this borrowing may have to be done 
with the prestige of the Atlantic peoples as cattle breeders and may be the 
same as that for the borrowing of the horn word. The exact form of the 
loan-word may have differed from one Atlantic dialect to the next, and also 
from the structure of one borrowing language to that of the next. Thus the 
observed amount of phonetic variation would be as expected. 


18.3.3. An etymology for the apple word 


Concerning the etymology of the apple-word, Hans Kuhn wrote in the Re- 
allexikon of 1968: sv Apfel, 8 1: 


The name of the apple is attributed to the important prehistoric language layer. 
to which we owe many words with old a at the beginning, including 
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other tree and tree fruit names such as maple, oak and aspen. ... The word 

(germ. apl-/apal-) is identical or closely related to ir. abhall, lit. oboulas 

and akslav. abluko, and also the ON Abella in Campania will belong to it, 

especially since this city is attested as malifera, 'apple-bearing'. It is common German. 
and in all branches from early on. Since its forms are derived from the German. 

ho sound shift (p instead of b), the apples must belong to the Germanic 

have been known from ancient times. 


The following passage from my paper on etymological connections in Old 
Europe (1995c: n. 163) may serve as an introduction to the proposal I 
would like to make: 


The sound of the word initially suggests a Vascon loanword; 

because even in historical Basque more than one sixth of all words begin 
with a (Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, 8 8.2). However, this alone also 
an Atlantic [that is in my interpretation: Hamito-Semitic] origin not 
excluded. In Basque there is no trace of the word apple; the 

My Basque word for 'apple' is sagar (de Azkue), which Lópelmann (1968: 

sv sagarr) to classical Arabic sagar 'tree, shrub'. Semitists would have to 
determine whether reflexes of this word in the Afro-Asiatic languages 

The fact that the apple word, in contrast to the name 

other fruits is not borrowed from Latin, entitles to the 

It is assumed that in Europe north of the Alps even before Romanization 
grafted apples were grown (cf. Pfeifer [1989: sv Apfel]). In fact 

are apples in Scandinavia, England, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Austria, Italy and Bosnia archaeologically for the Neolithic 

(M. Hopf in Reallexikon 1968: sv Apfel, $ 4), including cultural 

üpfel in the Neolithic pile dwellings Robenhausen and Bodman; 'the Romans 
found ready-made, good cultivated apples north of the Alps, but brought 
probably the art of grafting by grafting and budding with' (8 5). 7. 31 


As seen in the Kuhn quotation above, the apple-word only occurs in 
Germanic, Celtic, Baltic, and Slavic, and in the name of an Oscan city in 
Campania, Abella, which Virgil, Aeneid VII, 740, explicitly calls malifera. 
A compilation of the attested forms of the West Indo-European apple-word 
and the corresponding apple-tree word is given by Gamkrelidze (1986: 

91-92) and by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995: I. 548-549). 


Despite its limited occurrence the apple-word is often considered to be 
of Proto-Indo-European origin," a once more wide-spread genuine Indo- 
European etymon 'which was pushed back from the Mediterranean region 

by the cultural term *mdlo-'.* This term, the other major Indo-European 


word for 'apple', which is represented by Gk. melon and Lat. mälum, is 
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itself generally considered to be a Mediterranean loan-word (cf. Chantraine 
1968-80; Ernout/Meillet 1985). 


In my own view of the apple-word, the limited, typically West Indo- 
European distribution, the a-vocalism, and the consonantal word structure 
together indicate a Western loan-word." I already expressed this view in 
connection with the traditional Semitic etymology of the harvest-word 
(Gm. Herbst 'autumn'): 


This is obviously a term for the fruit harvest. The fruit 

cultivation was not a speciality of the ancient farmers. If one assumes that 

Fruit growing was a speciality of the Atlantics (of course, one remembers 

to the Apple of the Hesperides), then f. 32 it becomes plausible that the western In- 
Dogermans with fruit growing also the terminology of fruit growing of 

the Atlanticists. (Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 

§ 7.14) 


Meanwhile I believe to have identified the language-family tree from 
which the apple-word has fallen. Searching through the recently published 
etymological dictionary by Orel and Stolbova (1995), I found the following 


entry: 
8 *x'abol- 'genitals'"! 


Sem x«'abal- 'genitals'!, xbody'?: Gz ?abal!, Tgr habal!, Tgy aba?, Amh 
abal! ?, Gur abal! 2, 


WCh xbwal- « xHVbwal- 'penis': Bks bwel. 


CCh xbwal- 'penis': Bata bolle.” 


Let us ask first of all whether this is an etymologically usable option. To 
etymology, as Bernfried Schlerath (1973: 13) has emphasized, has two legs 

to stand on: one phonological and one semantic. Phonologically the pro- 

posal of x'abol- is flawless. But what about its semantics? We receive two 
offers, 'genitals' and 'body'. At first glance this is disappointing; both 
'genitals' and 'body' are not precisely the meanings I was looking for, and 
also the connection between the two meanings is not so clear. But ety- 

mology is the art of the second glance, almost by definition. If the origin of 
each word revealed itself at first glance, we would not need etymology. 

And at second glance, at least the first meaning is not at all bad. It even is 


excellent, namely as a metaphor; the more delicate the domain of reference, 
the more we tend to use evasive or circumlocuting descriptions, such as 
foreign words or figures of speech. This is [33 not a recent habit. Rather the 
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symbolic value of apples is old: Paris Alexandros gave an apple to Aphro- 
dite. 


What I would like to suggest is that the ^abol word was borrowed with 

the meaning 'apple' and that the Hamito-Semitic languages then developed 
the metaphorical meaning and lost the original one. There is hardly a fruit 
or other naturally given round or oblong object of the proper size that is 
exempt from such metaphorization."" As a matter of fact, the relationship 
between words for fruits such as apples and words for body parts seems to 
be a one-way road; cf. the following quotation from Wilkins 1996: 


Another example of this last type [ie among "the natural tendencies ... that are 
specific to a particular person-part", the type "in which there are parallel lan- 
guages or family-specific source notions which give rise to the person-part 

term, and one must extract the common features shared by these source notions 

in order to state the tendency"] is provided by the changes which give rise to 
'testicle'. In Indo-European we find the Lithuanian form for 'testicle', pautas, 
originally meant 'egg'; Danish and Sweden sten, also meaning 'testicle', is 
originally from the general Germanic word for 'stone'; the Dutch words for 
'testicle' are zaadbal and teelbal which mean 'seed ball' and 'beget ball', re- 
perspectively; and common non-medical English terms for 'testicles' are 'nuts' 
and 'balls'. Similarly, in Dravidian, a low level reconstruction for 'egg' 
(xmuttai), based on seven languages, is realized in Kodagu with a reflex 

meaning both 'egg' and 'testicle', and a reconstructed form for 'nut' or 'seed' 
(xkatto) shows up in Kota as ket with the meaning [34 xtesticle'. Proto-Polyne 
Sian «fua 'fruit' has the reflex hua, meaning 'testicle', in the language of Easter 
Iceland, and in the Papuan language Yagaria the form for 'testicle' is aga'mo' 
laga, which literally means 'scrotum fruit'. Finally, in the Native American In- 
dian language Delaware the word for 'potato', hopamis(ak), has also come to 

refer to 'testicle' ... . Thus, it appears that it is a natural tendency for a term 
originally referring to something smallish (that is, can be held in one hand") 
and roundish (ovoid to spherical), and preferably naturally occurring (that is, 
found in the natural environment rather than man-made) to take on the meaning 
'testicle'. However, the actual source notion may vary from language to language 
language and family to family, although 'egg', 'seed', and 'fruit', all of which 
are involved in nonhuman procreation, are the most common crosslinguistical 
sources.sources. (Wilkins 1996: 273)" 


Therefore, whenever there are two phonologically relatable items in a language 
guage, or in languages under comparison, one of which refers to a body 

part and the other, to a round object as described above, the body-part 
meaning must be assumed to be secondary." 
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At this point three questions pose themselves. The first question is: The 
Semitic languages, like the Indo-European ones, have been investigated by 
many generations of scholars, and there even exists a comparative se- 
mitic/Indo-European linguistics whose goal it is to prove a very old genetic 
relatedness of the two language families, as already mentioned. How is it? 
possible that this etymology for the apple-word has gone unnoticed 

such a long time? 


This question is easy to answer. I already mentioned that I had long 
suspected the apple-word to be a Semitic loan-word, but I too had never 
found this correspondence because I only looked the word up in the classi- 
cal Semitic school languages, so to speak: Akkadian, Hebrew, and Arabic. 
But as the above quotation from Orel/Stolbova 1995 shows, the *'abol- 

word is not attested in those three branches of Semitic, whereas several of 
the Semitic languages not represented in most libraries and less known by 
Indo-Europeanists do contain [35 the item, and several of the Hamitic lan- 
guages contain the ablaut variant. I think the same has happened to others 
scholars as well who looked for an etymology of the apple-word in that 
direction. 


On close inspection, the particular distribution of the word within 
Hamito-Semitic may itself prove to be revealing. It may have been exactly 
the metaphorical application of the word that made its use "impossible" in 
the classical school languages and ousted it from the lexicon, while the 
metaphorical meaning was for the same reason unable to establish itself." 
Conversely, it is easy to understand that the speakers of the more southerly 
Semitic languages, having migrated into lands without apples (the apple is 

a temperate-zone fruit), lost the very concept of 'apple', so that the 
meaning 'genitals' of the x'abol-word no longer appeared to them as a vul- 
even metaphor but as the basic meaning of the word; and for such a word, 
*"abol- 'genitals' rather than x'abol- ‘apple, vulgar genitals', there was no 
reason to ban it from the lexicon. 


The second question is related to the first: Is it possible for a word to 
lose its original meaning and only to survive in a metaphorical application, 
which thus becomes a new basic meaning, the kind of change I am as- 

summing for the apple-word in Hamito-Semitic, or even to be lost altogether 
on grounds of taboo? I think the answer is yes. Lat. penis 'tail; male sexual 
organ' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv) only survives with the metaphorical 

sense. Its original meaning seems to have been 'tail', but Cicero (Fam. 9, 
22, 2, a letter on taboo words) says, "hodie penis est in obscenis" (also 
cited in Ernout/Meillet 1994: sv), after commenting on the respectable use 
of penis as 'tail' by older authors. Therefore, xin Cicero's own day that 
word had come to be restricted to its sexual sense" (Adams 1982: 37). In 
German, a similar word history has [45 ended with the loss of the word from 
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the standard language. The Middle High German word zagel 'tail' has been 
restricted since the 18th century to Upper and Central German dialects and 
does not exist in Standard German. Pfeifer et al. (1989: sv) clearly state 
the reason: "Because of the early emergence of the word 'penis', 

Zagel in the Nhd. literary language gradually replaced by Schwanz (sd) 
urges."" Such ousting of the original meaning is not necessary, at least not 
immediately. Eg the meaning for Bq. buztan given by de Azkue (1969) is 

'tail (of several species of animals)'; 'male sexual organ' is entered as a 
secondary meaning, and only for some dialects." 


The third question that poses itself is: How did a Hamito-Semitic word 

make its way to Western Europe without leaving traces in any other Indo- 
European languages? How could the apple-word fall so far away from its 
original [37 language tree right into our Northwest Indo-European garden of 
words?" The question — so much is clear - only raises itself if one pictures 
the Neolithic Hamito-Semitic apple-raisers that passed the word to the 

West Indo-Europeans as living in the same regions as the historical 
Hamito-Semitic speakers, namely in the Near East and in the northern parts 
of Africa. But this would be a wrong picture, as I have argued in section 
18.1. According to my theory of the linguistic prehistory of the Atlantic 
regions of Europe, the apple did not have to fall far from its tree. The peo 
ple that brought apple raising and the apple-word lived in close proximity 
to the northwestern-most Indo-European. In the case of the pre-Germanic 
Indo-Europeans, they even lived in the same territory and became part of 

the Germanic people, a proposal to which I return below. 


18.3.4. On apples, balls, and whales 


Some of the languages providing the material for the reconstruction 'abol- 
in the preceding section apparently allow the syncopation of the first 
vowel, as can be seen in the last two lines of examples; so Semitic is 

known for its reliance on ablaut, including zero grading, in word formation. 
This allows me to address a further etymological problem: 


Lat. follis xbellows, air ball, air cushion' 
Gmc. xballum- m. 'ball': OHG bal, ON bollr 'globe', OE bealluc 'testi- 
cl' 


These are all connected with each other by Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Ball), 
and also with MHG bolle ‘sphere, bud', NHG Bollen 'bulb'. Indeed, the 
derivation is simple, eg with the traditional plosive system.” 
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x?abol- > *?bol- > West IE xb^ol- 
Yabal- > bal- > West IE xb^al- 


The first line agrees well with Latin, the second with Greek (see below). 
Because of the unconditioned sound change to » ta, both lines work for 
Germanic. Only the geminate remains unaccounted for; it is also found in 
malifera Abella. 


Thus if the meaning 'bud' is the original one, the apple-word would be 

a metaphor; and if the meaning 'globe' is original, the apple-word would 
be the [3g result of a narrowing of meaning. The latter seems less likely, 
because semantic development usually goes from the concrete to the ab- 
abstract rather than vice versa. 


The tabooing of a word as a consequence of such partial metaphorical 
transformations has already been illustrated in the preceding section. It is 
also shown by E ball, whose plural, on account of a similar partial meta- 
phorical transformation, can only be used with caution if undesired side 
effects are to be avoided." Even the use of the singular can be uncom- 
fortable. Also Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Apfel) write, "The word Apfel 

is often used in transfers to terms for spherical objects. 

stands taken."* Their example, which I cite with relief, is Augapfel 

'apple of the eye, eye-ball'. 


The rather specific meaning of the apple-word (if it is indeed the same 
item) in the Chadic languages may be surprising. But then we have that 
same, if not a greater, range of semantic deviation from some core meaning 
in Indo-European, at least if we can trust the etymologists. Frisk (1991: 
SV) connects Gk. phallós m. 'membrum virile', pháles, -étos (also phalés, 
-étos) m. (idem)®, ballia 'genitals, pudenda', and Olr. ball 'member, body 
part' with the Germanic group, and also Gk. phällaina, phdlaina f., phälle 
f. 'whale', compared to Lat. ballaena, balaena 'whale', even though the 
anlaut does not quite match. That ph- and b- vary here inside Greek and in 
comparisons between Greek and Latin is indicative of a loan complex: Gk. 
ballía has been considered a loan-word (Frisk), and Gk. phállaina, Lat. 
ballaena have been explained as loan-words from a common source, rather 
than one from the other (Frisk, Walde/Hofmann, Ernout/Meillet). About 
ballíon n. 'phallés' (Herod.), Frisk (1991: sv) writes that if it belongs to 
the word family of phallós it must be a borrowing from another Indo-Euro- 
Pean language. He suggests that bámbalon 'aidoion' may belong here, 

too. 


Certain further Greek examples with b- suggest themselves in this con- 


text, even though Indo-European etymologies have been proposed for some 
of them: bálagros m. (unexplained name of a sweet-water fish), bállaris, 
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bálaris [39 (unexplained name of a plant), bálanos f. 'acorn, acorn-shaped 
fruit, date' (also name of a fish), ballántion, balántion 'bag, purse'. 


Since the specialists connect Gk. phallós and Gk. phállaina f. *whale', 
perhaps the whale word itself becomes interesting in this connection (cf. 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.vv. Whale, catfish, catfish): OE hwel, OHG hwal, ON 
hvalr, Gmc. xh'"ala- m., hence OPruss. kalis 'sheetfish, catfish', probably 
also Waller, Weller, Wels (< Gmc. xh'"alis); "since fish names in the in- 
Dogermanic languages are generally difficult to compare, here 

a borrowing." They also mention Lat. squalus. Under 

squalus 'a rather large fish, perhaps hog-fish' Walde/Hofmann 1982 refer 

us back to OE hwal etc. but also further to Gk. äspalos 'fish' (Hesych.). 
Frisk (1973: sv aspálous) says "unclear" but goes on to mention ON hvalr, 
OPruss. kalis, and Lat. squalus, among other attempts. It's not easy to 
reconcile the Greek p^-/b- and Latin and Germanic b- anlauts on the one 

hand and the Germanic *A"- and Greek and Lat. *(s)k"- (if Gk. sp- < xsk'"-) 
on the other. With s- subtracted as a preformative, Semitidic words begin- 
ning with x"bal- may be at the bottom of all of them: In x?bal- > bal- the 
unwonted initial glottal stop would simply be omitted; in x'bal- > xb^al- (> 
p'al-) the aspiration may reflect an attempt to preserve it as a glottal feature 
of the plosive; and x*”bal- > xk"al- (> h"al-) may be yet another attempt to 
preserve as much as possible of the complex initials by monophthongizing 

the sequence of a voiceless back plosive followed by a labial plosive into a 
voiceless labial back plosive, which in Indo-European would have to be 


kck-. 
Since the entry no. 2067 :xgol- in Orel/Stolbova 1995 shows a similar 


form and also a similar variation of meaning as the x'abol-word I would 
like to attach it here. [49 


2067 xgol- 'testicles'" 


WCh xqwal- 'testicles': Hs kwalatai, Ang gwal. 


CCh xqwal- 'penis'!, 'testicles': Bura kwal!, Klb kwall; Mr. Kwall, 
FGH kwalaku, Bch kwaley?. 


ECh xkwal- 'testicles'!, *penis'?: Kera kalag!, Kwan kalasa!, Mkk 
kole?. 


Agaw *kwil- 'testicles': Bil &'alaa. 


Omot *kull- 'testicles': Kaf kuroo. 


Cf. Dhl &""all-ió- 'have an erection'. 


Also no. 1617 xkiid- 'genitals' in Orel/Stolbova 1995 shows a range of 
meanings similar to those of no. 8 and no. 2067. 
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1617 xküd- 'genitals'" 


CCh *kud— 'penis' < xkud- 'testicles': Mnd kuda, Pad kuda-ma, 
Mtk kude-ec. 

Shift of empathization. 

Agaw *kwid- 'anus, vulva': Xmr x'edaa. 

LEC x*kod- 'penis': Som qoodo, qoodo. 


Incidentally, G. Hode 'testicle' is supplied with two etymologies in 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv; since these cannot both be correct, they may 

both be false. In that case, the Hamitic item becomes interesting as a pos- 
sible loan-word. 


Many of the above are awkward words, and I apologize. Note that 

speakers of English have tried to circumvent problems in this area by pre- 
cisely the two mechanisms I am assuming for earlier times; at a lower level 
we have seen metaphors, and at a higher level we see borrowings from 

Latin and Greek wherever we look. Borrowing from superstratal languages 

is thus common in this domain. In my theory the Atlantic peoples, speakers 
of Hamito-Semitic languages, were adstratal and superstratal neighbors to 
some of the Northwest Indo-European peoples; in particular their country 
guages were associated with an [4; advanced culture, exactly like Latin and 
Greek in more recent times. Perhaps some of the above words began 

way into Indo-European as superstratal euphemisms. 


18.3.5. Germanic ablaut 


A peculiar property of Germanic in its Indo-European context is the sys- 
tematization and functionalization of ablaut. It occurred only in Germanic, 
whereas for Indo-European as a whole ablaut is a recessive property. 
Several scholars have marveled about it. For example, Prokosch (1939: 

120) wrote: 


Among the Indo-European languages, Germanic, like all others, has greatly de- 
creased the number of phonetic variations, but it has greatly increased them 
functional importance. In particular, gradation has been systematized as the 
structural mechanism of the German 'Strong Verb'. 


Similarly Szemerényi (1989b: 89): 


Of unique importance were the monosyllabic short vowels 
sound series in Germanic. They form the basis and the skeleton of 
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five out of seven classes of so-called strong verbs, which are used with almost unheard-o1 
ity lives on in modern-day German." 


These are strong statements, and one expects them to be followed by a 

strong explanation, or by long lists of proposed explanations. Why is it that? 
Germanic, and Germanic alone among all the Indo-European languages, 

has systematized the inherited diffuse ablaut patterns in this unparalleled 
men? But no explanation follows wherever I have looked; not even that 

question itself seems to have been asked in the literature. The only answer I 
know I have heard. Namely, when asking one of my teachers when I was a 

student at UCLA, he said, after giving the question some thought: "It must 


have been German sense of order."" It may have, but then the question 
remains, how did the Germanic people acquire this particular order 
sense? 


The Germanic (or pre-Germanic) branch of Indo-European was, more 

than any other Indo-European language, exposed to Atlantic adstrata and 
superstrata in the Atlantic and West Indo-European language association of the 
Northwestern seaboard. Ablaut, as every linguist knows, and in particular 
verbal [42 and deverbal ablaut, is the typological hallmark of Semitic; this 
includes the oldest attested language, Akkadian, and may therefore be safe 
be inferred for the Atlantic languages." The Atlantic adstrata and super- 
strata of Germanic are gone, which suggests that these languages were all 
given up in a process of language shifting in which the native speakers of 
Atlantic learned languages pre-Germanic; ie, speakers of a language with 

a powerful verbal and deverbal ablaut system had to learn a language with 
many different little irregular verbal and deverbal ablaut patterns. In at- 
tempts to make sense of these patterns, and with the expectation of regulation 
larity based on their previous native linguistic experience as speakers of 
Atlantic languages, they overgeneralized one or two of the most noticeable 
patterns they observed in pre-Germanic, ignoring all the rest. In this way 
they created dialects of Germanic that were likewise characterized by a 
powerful verbal and deverbal ablaut system. These new dialects were spo- 

ken in part by members of those social groups that included the former 
superstratum speakers, which suggests that they became prestige dialects. 

As prestige dialects they superseded, in time, all the other pre-Germanic 
dialects and formed the basis for the emerging Proto-Germanic language. 


In support of this speculative reconstruction, let me remind you of an 
observation of which little has been made in the past. Quite a few of them 
Germanic strong verbs have no good Indo-European etymologies. To point 

out just a subset of these, all verbs containing the voiceless labial plosive in 
free position are eo ipso likely to be non-Indo-European because of the 
notorious "labial gap" known from the argumentative foundation of the 
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Glottalic theory. And precisely such verbs — verbs that should not exist at 
all — are found in all seven classes as seen in Table 4. (I omit the raised 
cross because all verbs are attested in very nearly their Proto-Germanic 
form in the Germanic languages.) 


All of these verbs are likely to be loan-words. Maybe some of them 

entered pre-Germanic from the Atlantic languages in the very process of 
language shifting that I hold responsible for the systematization of the ver- 
bal and deverbal ablaut. 


As far as ablaut is concerned, if my proposal is correct, nothing meta- 

physical is involved: Modern German and Germanic sense of order [43 is 

simply the same as Old Semitic orderliness, an enduring if not ending 

latter-day manifestation of one of the prehistoric European language associations. 


Table 4. Proto-Germanic Verbs with "Labial Gap" 


Class I: gripan, slipan, wipan 
Class II: sleupan, dreupan, süpan 
Class III: — krimpan, limpan, rimpan, helpan, werpan 


Class IV: drepan 
Class V: plega 
Class VI: lapan, skapjan, stapjan 


Class VII: slepan, swaipan, hlaupan, hrópan, wópjan, h'opan 


18.3.6. Linguistic evidence in Germanic mythology 


I have shown in an earlier paper (Vennemann 1997b) that there is much 
non-linguistic material to make a case that the European Northwest was 
colonized by peoples with a culture similar to that of the Old Semitic peo- 
please. Such correspondences, especially between the Germanic world and 

the Old Semitic world, have been known for a long time, especially in the 
domain of religion. The problem was that no framework was available to 
interpret them, so that they remain without consequence. They didn't 
represent data, so to speak, because there was no theory to accommodate 
them. 
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18.3.6.1. The matrilineal triangle 


A conspicuous shared element is what may be called the matrilineal tri- 
angle: a divine couple of brother and sister are married; a fighter kills the 
god in order to marry the goddess. There are then two continuations: either 
the Fighter is successful and marries the goddess, or the goddess avenges 

her brother-husband by killing the Fighter or having him killed." In the 
latter variant, the divine power of the brother-husband continues to work 
from the netherworld. 


I call this configuration of Lady, Lord, and Fighter the matrilineal tri- 

angle because I see its origin in matrilineal society, in which the hereditary 
lines of success go from mother to daughter, from lady to lady. To 

ambitious son will therefore try to marry his sister in order to share the 
inheritance and become the Lord. For an ambitious stranger, however, 

there is then only one way to penetrate into this hermetic succession: as a 
fighters. He has to kill the Lord and see to it that he will be accepted by the 
Lady. If she [44 does not like the killing, she will take vengeance, and the 
dead Lord will be mourned forever. 


This triangular figure is found as Ba'al - Anat - Mot among the 

Phoenician Canaanites and as Osiris - Isis - Seth among the Egyptians. The 
triangle is found in a somewhat weakened form among the Germanic peo- 

ple as the group Baldr - Nanna - Hoór; weakened, because among the di- 
vine North Germanic family of the Æsir, to which Baldr belongs, marriage 
between brother and sister is illegal, as it is by Indo-European law. Mar- 
Riage between brother and sister is therefore found not with the Asir couple 
Baldr and Nanna but with their Vanir counterparts, Freyr and Freyja, an- 
other matrilineal triangle whose Fighter member is Surtr; and the 
Brother-sister marriage is even clearer between Freyr's and Freyja's 
parents, Njorór and his sister-wife. 


That the "Baals" of the Germanic people are not invented 

terparts of the Near Eastern Baals but elements of the same religion be- 
comes clear to the linguist through a study of the names of these deities: 
The name Baldr — exactly as the appellative ON baldr, OE bealdor with 

the meaning 'lord' — has no etymological explanation. In particular, the 
proposed derivation from the Proto-Germanic adjective xbalpaz 'bold' — 
Goth. balp-, ON ballr, OHG bald, OE beald, E bold (de Vries 1977: s.vv. 
baldr, ballr) - would be morphologically obscure. Furthermore, this deri- 
vation would lead into a dead end because xbalpaz 'bold' is itself unex- 
plained. 


I suspect that the appellative ON baldr, OE bealdor 'lord' and the name 
of the god, Baldr, which is etymologically identical with the appellative, 
derive from an Atlantic counterpart of the Semitic ba^al word. This is suggested 
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gested both by the phonological similarity and by the meaning; the 


Meaning of the Semitic ba'al word is 'lord'. The adjective xbalpaz 'bold' 
too may have its origin here. The similarity may even extend to the divine 
couples: Baldr and Nanna, Ba'al and Anat. 


A name of exceptional interest in this connection is that of the Fighter in 
the major North Germanic matrilineal triangle, Baldr - Nanna - Hoór. Hor 
can be explained as meaning 'fighter' not only on grounds of his myth- 
logical role but also etymologically: ON hod, Gmc. thapu- 'fight, battle', 
cf. Gm. (only Gm.) Hader 'quarrel, dispute', further E hate, Gm. Haß « 

Gmc. xhataz- 'hatred', further Olr. cath 'fight', Gk. kótos 'rage', Skt. 
Satru- 'enemy', OCS kotora 'quarrel' (de Vries 1977: sv Hoór, hod). This 
set of apparently related forms is riddled with phonological irregularities 
(cf. Kluge/Seebold 1989/1995: sv Hader), which points to a loan 

complex. 


Móller (1911: 111-112) connects the group of Hader/hate with the 


Semitic group of Hebr. Satan: “= Semitic. x$-t- : x3-t- (< pre-Semitic Kt- : 
KT-", eg with suffixal n "hebr. satan 'to attack, to fight, through 
Accusation, hostile, accuse, ..., Satan "adversary, opponent (in war 

and in court), [45 Satan'"."6 If this connection is seen correctly, the 


Satan, the antagonist of the LORD, has made the transition from the 
matrilineal triangle to the patrilineal triangle (so to speak) in good shape, 
also etymologically. 


If the Semitic Satan makes the Germanic Hoór etymologically under- 

standable as the antagonist of Baldr, the same will hold true of the Egypt- 
tian Seth as antagonist of Osiris. I note that the name Seth has no ety- 
mology. I propose that Seth is Satan, exactly like Hoór. Or rather: that Satan 
is Seth and Hoór, even though he no longer tries to kill the LORD; after all, 
there is no lady anymore. Patriliny has triumphed. 


As for Freyr, the Germanic god of the Vanir family that dies at the 

hands of Surtr when the world perishes, no one will want to connect his 
name etymologically with the name of Baal. However, there is a peculiarity 
fact about this name; it is the male counterpart of Gm. Ms 'lady' and 
simply means 'Herr', 'lord'. This Freyr is the Lord, exactly as Baldr, ex- 
cept that where Baldr also preserves the sound of the Semitic name Ba'al, 
Freyr is a loan translation of Baal 'lord'. That the sound of the name does 
not matter but only the meaning is shown by other names of the Lord, eg 
Heb. 'adón 'lord'; that this is not only the name of the LORD of the Old 
Testament but also of the Baal is shown by the Greek Adonis, another dy- 
ing god. Freyr and Baldr, the two Baals of Old Norse mythology, are, as far 
as I can see, the only Germanic gods that do not originally have a name of 
their own but simply the appellative designation 'lord'. 
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Recently Kurt Schier (1995) has pointed out a very specific connection 
between the North Germanic and the Near Eastern religions. Whereas the 
agreement between Baldr and the oriental gods Ba'al, Tammuz (Sumerian 


Dummuzi), Osiris, Adonis, and Attis was no point of dispute, one had al- 

ways recognized a difference in the fact that Baldr did not resurrect. Sheer 
has shown, by citing authorities on oriental religions, that in the oldest pe- 
riods, those Near Eastern gods do not resurrect either: 


In the ancient Orient, the type 'dying deity' is richly attested, but a 
Resurrection remains a rare exception. The problem of mortal 

deities who do not return to life or resurrect 

is not a specifically Germanic term, but a much more general one. 
Problem. (Schier 1995: 147) [46 


Schier focuses the general problem of previous research in the following 
words: 


Of course, the question of how the 

postulated similarities between the Balder ideas in the North 

and the so-called 'dying and resurrecting vegetation 

deities' of the Ancient Orient: Are they based only on typological 

logical equivalents, or would one have to expect a migration of such a 

Myth? In this case, of course, extraordinary chronological 

ological, archaeological and historical problems that have so far — as far as 
I see — have resisted every attempt at a solution. (Schier 1995: 127)" 


Since both attempted solutions — typological correspondence and motif 
migration — have so far been unsuccessful, perhaps a new proposal 

will be welcome. As a matter of fact, the results of comparative religion are 
in harmony with the new theory of the prehistoric European Northwest in 
which the Atlantic peoples have the same origin as the Semites. Just as that 
Semitic peoples took the Baal religion to the Near East, so the Atlantic 
peoples took the Baal religion to the European Northwest. What we have 
before us is thus neither typological convergence nor motif migration from 
the Near East, but preservation: The same myths have been preserved in 
different places to which they were carried by the expansion of one and the 
same population. Regional specializations have arisen in the conflicts with 
earlier religious ideas of the respective regions, as well as with later ad- 
ditions to the resulting religions. 
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18.3.6.2. The Vanir 


The Vanir are commonly presented as deities of fertility and wealth (Page 
1993: 13). This may be correct to a degree, but it is not a complete, or even 
adequate, description of the Vanir. In this critique I am in agreement with 
Lotte Motz (1996). Motz, too, stresses the fact that the Vanir are, like that 
Asir, a complete divine family with a wide range of functions, and also the 
fact that the Asir have a stronger affinity to agriculture, the Vanir to navi- 


gation. She states: [47 


The two groups hold many qualities in common. One may note, however, that 

the ZEsir have a strong leaning towards agricultural concerns and creative action 
and the Vanir an affinity with travel of the sea, with wealth, and with royalty 
rule. (Motz 1996: 9) 


She accounts for this difference by assuming that it arose within Germanic 
as a function of different invasion routes — over land to Denmark, by ship 
to Sweden and Norway - and of different substrates (1996: 123-127). 

However, her characterization of the two families supports with equal 
strength my interpretation, namely that of the Asir as representatives of the 
Indo-European agriculturalists and of the Vanir as representatives of the 
Atlantic navigators." Motz only mentions in passing the religious cor- 
respondences between the Ancient Orient and Scandinavia and thereby 

misses the fact that these connections are strongest with the Vanir. If one 
takes this difference into consideration it supports the idea that the Vanir 
represent the Old Semitic religion in the North. 


In Vennemann 1997b I have listed the following eleven properties of 

the Vanir, over and above their being deities of fertility and wealth (the 
twelfth is the partial Baalhood of Freyr), which connects them via the Insular 
Celtic world with the Mediterranean." 


1. The Vanir have an affinity to the sea; Njorór wants to live near the 
sea, which causes problems with his second wife Skaói, a giantess. 


2. They have an affinity to seafaring, namely by Njorór's home Nóatün 
'ship town' and the ship Skíóblaónir of his son Freyr. [4g 


3. They practice marriage between brother and sister, eg the former 
marriage of Njprör from which Freyr and Freyja jumped. ' 


4. They have a conspicuous affinity to sexuality, eg through the priapic 
statue of Freyr/Fricco at Uppsala." 


5. They are conspicuous by a special sexual practice which is incom- 
compatible with the Indo-European component of Germanic culture: Freyja's 
harlotry which even extends to her own brother Freyr (at least according to 
Loki, cf. Lokasenna 30). 
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My impression is that points 3 to 5 reflect traits of a no longer under- 
stood matriliny (on which see Zimmer 1894 and Dexter 1998). So, the 

next point seems to have resulted from a confrontation of myth with this 
aspect of the Vanic component of Germanic culture. The name assigns the 
sex change of the deity to this component. 


6. Surprisingly the deity Nerthus which Tacitus introduces as a goddess 
resurfaces in Snorri's Scandinavian mythology as a male god of exactly the 
same name, *Nerpuz > Njordr. This sex change is mirrored in that of 

Njorór's second wife Skaói: The name substantive Skaói is masculine, and 

the fact that she is a giantess may be a mythological reflection of her body 
height as that of originally a male god. 


Exactly like the Vanir, Nerthus had a special affinity to the sea. Her 

chariot is kept in a sacred grove on an island in the ocean, and she is representative 
sent with a ship, which means she "had also to do with sea and shipping 

do — just like the later Njórd" (Derolez 1963: 138).9 


The generally accepted connection between Nerthus and Njorór has 

been questioned in a thorough study by Motz (1992). She not only 
demonstrates that Nerthus has stronger reflexes in other mythological 
figures than Njorór but also that not even her name may be an argument for 
a connection with Njorór: According to Motz (1992: 3-4), "the variant 
nertum was chosen by Grimm [from the set of manuscript forms which 

also includes necthum, neithum, herthum, Neherthum, Verthum] because it 
corresponds to Njorór." Therefore perhaps point 6 has to go, or only the 
Skaói problem remains. 


In the most recent comment on this passage of Tacitus' Germania (c. 
40.2), Lund (1998: 108-109) favors an old conjecture, Ertha rather than 
Nerthus. [49 Indeed, this conjecture, which is based on the reading Hertham, 
makes a lot of sense in view of the context: Hertham, id est Terram 
matrem, colunt "They venerate Hertha, the mother Earth'. In a letter of 8 
April 1998, Wilhelm Heizmann draws my attention to the traditional view 
that the Common Germanic earth word (Goth. airpa , ON joró, OE eorpe, 

OS ertha, OHG erda), and thus the name of the earth goddess if Lund is 
right, is a Semitic loan-word (see section 18.3.1 above); Heizmann points 
out that this etymology may acquire a special significance in my myth- 
logical framework. 


7. The Vanir are gods of warfare: Freyja [!], wherever she rides into 
battle, shares the fallen warriors with Odinn, and her home is named 
Fólkvangr, ie 'Warriorfield'; and Freyr has the name attribute fólkvaldi 
goóa, which may be translated as 'commander of the gods in battle'. 


8. On the basis of points 5 and 7 Freyja shares at least two properties 
with the Irish goddess and queen Medb. Both are conspicuous by them 
promiscuity, and both are war goddesses." 
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This bundling of properties is not Indo-European but can be explained 

as cultural influence of the Atlantic peoples both in Ireland and in Germany 
nia. The bundling is originally Old Semitic, because the most important 
Babylonian goddess, Ishtar, whose astral aspect is symbolized by the planet 


Venus, is also both a goddess of love and sexuality and a goddess of 
was. The same holds true for her counterpart in Palestine-Syria, Astarte or 
Ashtoreth, who had a temple near Jerusalem until 622 BC." 


9, A striking attribute of the Vanir is the cat: Freyja travels in a 

cat-drawn chariot, in which she also drives to Baldr's pyre. The cat plays 

no role in Indo-European antiquity. But the cat-drawn chariot becomes 
understandable when the Vanir are seen as originally Mediterranean dei- 

ties. It is a Scandinavian reflex of a lion-drawn original. Even in later Ger- 
man superstition the cat sometimes takes the place of the lion. 


10. Another peculiar attribute of the Vanir is the swine: Freyr's chariot 

is drawn by the boar Gullinborsti, and Freyja rides on Hildisvini; she even 
is surnamed Syr, ie 'sow': "As a fertility goddess and in relation to 

the sacrificial custom, F. is also called Syr 'Sau'."" In the Insular Celtic 
world the swine plays a prominent role in farming, cult, and art, which is 
not an inherited [so Indo-European tradition of the Celts but one acquired in 
their new Atlantic environment. One of the three famous swineherds of 
Britannia was Drystan/Tristan the Pict (Maier 1994: sv Pigs), which 
undoubtedly expresses a recollection of a special relationship of the Picts to 
the swine. The etymology that explains the Old Germanic word for the 

boar as an Atlantic loan-word with correspondences in Semitic (cf. Ven- 
nemann 1995c: here chap. 7, § 7.5) may gain a special significance in this 
context. Eric Hamp (1987) has argued that several Northwest Indo-Euro- 

Pean words for the swine are loan-words from his northern substrate (on 

which see Hamp 1990), the substrate that gave us among many other words 

a number of u-stems such as magus 'son', a word which I have tried to 

trace to Hamito-Semitic (Vennemann 1997b: here chap. 11, § 2). Attempts 
should perhaps be made by specialists also to trace Hamp's swine words to 
“Hamito-Semitic.” 


11. The Vanir are — perhaps due to their greed for gold, if this is what they are 
sorceress Gullveig personifies” — the beginners of what the Germanic peo- 

ple remembered to be the first war. This was between the Asir and the 

Vanir appears to be a mythical version of a historic sequence of events. 

First the Atlantic Vanir invaded the land of the Esir from the sea, taking 

away land and seeking booty. In return, the Asir tried to penetrate into 

what had become land of the Vanir. But because of the vigilance of the 

Vanir they failed to gain victory. After extended and destructive fighting 

"They made peace, exchanging hostages."! 
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Since the exponents of the two peoples of the Asir and the Vanir were 
integrated into a common Germanic pantheon, the peace after the war of 

the Asir and the Vanir laid the foundation for the development of a new, 
politically and culturally fused people. In this process, the peaceful post- 
was fusion of the old North European Indo-European farmers with the At- 
Lantic seafaring conquerors and colonizers, the bearers of the megalithic 
culture, I see the ethnogenesis of the Germanic peoples. Since the mega 


lithic culture reached Southern Sweden about the middle of the 3rd millennium 
nium BC, the Germanic ethnogenesis is likely to have been completed by 
2000 BC. (5 


18.3.7. The Apples of the Hesperides 


The Hesperides were daughters of Atlas. "Beyond the Oceans", i.e. the 
Atlantic Ocean, they cultivate the golden apples and the fruit trees in a di- 
vine garden. This unique garden is described in Pauly/Wissowa 1893-: sv 
Hesperides as follows: 


According to the ancient theogony, Zeus probably had the holy wedding there 


celebrated with Hera. ... When the gods offered their gifts, the earth goddess 
for Hera in her garden the tree of life with the golden apples of 

eternal youth. ... There on the Hesperian Ocean, on Atlantis, 

Wherever the sky bearer Atlas lives, they guard the bright-voiced 
H[esperides]. ... Next to the H[esperides], the golden apple guarded a 

Snake ..., which in Hesych ... is simply called ges, but which already in very 


In ancient times it was called Adówv after the river that flows past the Garden of the Goc 
. The golden apples of the tree of life were considered as the apples of 

Iduna in Nordic mythology as a symbol of fertility and thus of 

Love, like the apples of Aphrodite." 


Is this piece of Greek mythology relevant to my topic, the linguistic 
background of the apple word? I think I can show in a number of steps that 
it is. 


First step: Locating the mythical garden. The Greeks locate this most 
wondrous of orchards in the west — Gk. hésperos m. means 'evening', as 
adjective also 'west(ern)', cf. hespéra f. 'evening, west', Locr. Fesparion 
(gen. pl.) — and indeed in an "Atlantic" setting. This suggests a mythical 
remembrance of the origin of apple growing among the Atlantic peoples." 


Second step: Collecting the attributes of the garden. There are a number 
of attributes by which the above description makes this particular garden 
appear special: (1) One fruit-bearing tree is singled out; it bears apples. (2) 
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The [52 fruits of this tree are special, perhaps especially valuable ("golden"). 
(3) An important deity, the Earth Goddess, determines the fruit for the 
conjugal union of the highest divine couple, the hierós gámos, with special 
attention paid to the female protagonist. (4) On account of its specialness, 

the fruit is guarded by a serpent. (5) A river flows through the Garden. 


Third step: Identifying the Garden in another culture. There is a 


well-known Garden in another culture that is undoubtedly evoked, by the 

five attributes listed, in the minds of those who have heard or read about it: 
the Garden of Eden as described in the Old Testament, chapters 2 and 3 of 
Genesis, the First Book of Moses. (1) One fruit-bearing tree is placed in the 
middle of the Garden and singled out further as the tree of life, and also 
another tree, the tree of knowledge of good and evil. (2) The fruit of this 
particular tree is special; it must not be eaten. (3) An important deity, 
Yahweh, has assigned the fruit of that tree a specific role in the sexual de- 
velopment of the primordial couple, in which the female protagonist is 

given the lead. (4) There is a serpent in the garden near the singled-out 
fruit-bearing tree with a special function relating to the fruit of that tree. (5) 
A river going out of Eden waters the Garden. 


Fourth step: Explaining the differences between the two gardens. Iden- 
tification of the two Gardens presupposes that the differences between the 
two versions of the myth can be accounted for. 


(a) That the keepers of the Atlantic Garden are females, perhaps original 
nally female goddesses or heroines, may reflect the matrilineal organiza- 
tion of the Atlantic peoples. Ownership was female ownership. It is pre- 
served in the Greek account, because female deities and heroines were not 
contrary to Greek polytheism. Since Hebrew society had changed to 
patriliny, with ownership changing to male ownership, and in Hebrew re- 
ligion there was only one god, a male god, the Garden naturally belonged 
to a male god in the Hebrew version of the myth. 


(b) Whereas the Greek version locates the Garden in the west, the He- 

brew version locates it "eastward in Eden". This may be explained by the 
fact that when the Hebrews lived in the Near East, the idea of a paradisical 
garden was associated with Mesopotamia, which lies in the east of Pales- 
tine. 


(c) Whereas the Greek version specifies the fruit as apples, the Hebrew 

version does not define the fruit other than as the fruit of a tree. This is all 
right, because there is no contradiction. It may have to do with the fact that 
the Biblical story no longer is about apples — there is no Heracles who 

travels many miles to get them — but about the loss of paradise, so that 

generic expression 'fruit' was sufficient, allowing the substitution of the 
default tree fruit by those hearing the story, probably pomegranates. 
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(d) The Biblical version seems to double the fruit-bearing tree in the 

middle of the garden. But the tree of knowledge gives the impression of a 

later addition, planted for God to refer to in his command not to eat its 

fruit. And indeed, when Eve explains God's order to the serpent she speaks 

of "the fruit [53 of the tree which is in the midst of the garden," as if lapsing 
into an earlier version of the story with only one tree. 


(e) In the Greek version of the myth the fruit is guarded, which makes 


sense because it is valuable ("golden") and there were people like Heracles 
who would like to take it away." A reptile, namely a snake or more 

probably a dragon, was a plausible guardian for a treasure even from a 
later, ie, medieval point of view. In the Hebrew version, guarding the fruit 
would not have made sense because there was nobody in existence yet to 
protect it from. Therefore, the snake had to be given a new role, or else he 
would have been entirely functionless within the story. This explains why 

we have a serpent in both versions of the story, but no functional congru- 
ence. 


(f) Whereas the couple entering into the hierós gámos in the Greek ver- 
sion of the myth are naturally gods, that couple had to be demoted to the 
human rank in the Hebrew version because Hebrew society was struggling 
towards monotheism. 


(g) The differences associated with the river are minor; that it watered 

the Garden is an addition a people living in an arid land is likely to make. 
The idea in the Greek version of the story that the river has a name is trans- 
ferred to the four continuations of the river in the Biblical version: Pison, 
Gibon, Hiddekel (Tigris), and Euphrates. While the first two rivers are not 
known, the third and fourth explain quite specifically why the Garden was 
pictured in the east. The specificity of these names is a rather sure sign of a 
late actualization of the story for a Near Eastern audience." 


In short then, a detailed comparison of the Greek Garden and the Bibli- 
cal Garden makes it likely, beyond the superficial correspondences 

tween the dramatis personae and the props that we are dealing with 

same story, and that the Greek version is closer to the original than that 
Biblically. 


Fifth step: Determining the origin of the myth of the Garden. Even if it 
is true that the Greek version of the myth of the Garden is closer to the 
original, this does not entail that the Hebrews learned the story from the 
Greeks. Quite the contrary; the Greek story looks much like one of many 
stories the Greeks learned and integrated into their mythical repertoire, 
namely into one of the many adventures of Heracles, whereas the story is 
given pride of place in the Old Testament, which suggests that it is a 
genuine and central part of the Hebrew religious tradition, and thus a Se- 
mitic myth." [54 
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Sixth step: Locating the origin of the Garden myth. I have given reasons 
elsewhere (Vennemann 1995c, 1998a) why I place the original homeland 

of the Semites — or rather the Semitidic peoples — in the west, the two-bay 
area where the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Sea meet. From there the 
Semitidic languages and traditions were carried by the Semitic peoples to 
the East, and by the Atlantic peoples to the Northwest. If this localization 
of the homeland is correct, then the most likely place of origin of the Gar- 
the myth is in the West, too. 


Seventh step: Supporting the localizations of the mythical Garden and 
the Garden myth. The Garden myth is not restricted to the Hebrew and 
Greek traditions. As a matter of fact, Pauly/Wissowa (1912: sv Hesperi- 
den) introduce the Hesperian Garden by citing parallels: 


As the Eranian legend of the Garden of Jima on Mount Hükairya tells, 

in which, among other magical plants, the tree of life stands, and how 

the Hebrews know the myth of Yahweh's Garden in Eden, related precedents 
settings show the Gilgamesh epic and Nordic songs, so wufiten 

The Greeks also spoke of a garden of the gods in the far west mépny kAvroo 
"Qkeavoü, where the sun sinks into the sea, and from where Helios in the sun cup 
the journey to the Ethiopians in the east begins. (Pauly/Wissowa 1912: sv Hes- 
period)" 


The parallels found in the Northwest are especially interesting in my area 
context because of the uniting motif, the apple. The apples of Ióunn pre- 
serve the youth and even the eternal of the Germanic gods. Ióunn is 

a revealing figure because of her matrilineal dimension. There are two 
variants of the matrilineal triangle mentioned in section 18.3.6.1 above: 
that in which the Fighter succeeds and gains the Lady, and that in which he 
fails and is killed at the [55 Lady's instigation. Whereas the Germanic 
examples cited above illustrate the latter variant, Ióunn embodies the com- 
complementary form of the matrilineal triangle, in which the Fighter suc- 
ceeds; she sleeps with the murderer of her brother." Geoffrey of Mon 

mouth informs us about what appears to be the elysium of the Insular Celts. 
In his Historia Regum Britanniae he tells us that King Arthur was taken to 
the Insula Avallonis after he was wounded in the Battle of Camlan. In his 
Vita Merlini Geoffrey refers to the island as Insula Pomorum, 'Island of 
Apple Trees', and describes it as the place where King Arthur was taken 
care of by nine women versed in magic (Maier 1994: sv Avalon). Rather 

than developing these and further connections myself, I refer to a most 
comprehensive and detailed study of the paradise motif in the Northwest, 
Heizmann 1998, and content myself with the following quota: 
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Avalon refers to the apple-fruit made by the medieval authors 

Etymology to the myth of the islands with the wonderful apples, like 

he is most familiar to us in the form of the Hesperides myth; the 

Maidens who guard the golden fruits here correspond to the fairy Mor- 

gana and her companions on the apple island of Avalon and the beautiful 
Daughter of Guómundr with her sisters in the orchard of Glesisvellir. 

What all these places have in common is that they are in a certain grey area 
are located between topographical concreteness", i.e. potential realization 
accessibility, and mythical-unreachable distance. (Heizmann 1998, 1% 


I would like to conclude by building a bridge from Avalon, the Apple 

Iceland, to the British Isles, America, and modern popular medicine. What is it? 
really for Morgan le Fay and her witchcraft that King Arthur was taken to 
Avalon? I'm not so sure. I tend to believe it was the apples. What could 

have greater healing power for a human being, even a wounded king, than 

to apple? "An apple a day keeps the doctor away," say the latter-day Ger- 
manicized Celts on both sides of the klytós Okeands. And they really do 

think of the rejuvenating [s6 apples of Ióunn, the healing magic of the Insula 
Pomorum, or the golden apples of the Hesperides? I consider it more 

likely for them to think of Jonathan, McIntosh, and Golden Delicious. 


Notes 


$ First published 1998 in: Karlene Jones-Bley, Angela Della Volpe, Miriam 
Robbins Dexter, and Martin Huld (eds.), Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
UCLA Indo-European Conference, 1-68. (Journal of Indo-European 

Studies Monograph Series 27.) Washington, DC An abstract has been 

added. 


1. The organizers of the 9th Indo-European Conference (UCLA, May 23-24 

1997) invited me to speak about my reconstruction of the linguistic prehistoric 
tory of Europe north of the Alps and to provide, by way of introduction, the 
necessary background, i.e. to begin with a survey of the entire theory. For 
the Proceedings I intended to omit the survey, because there will have been 
published, by the time of this publication, new material which makes this 
introduction redundant (cf. Vennemann 1994b and 1994d; 1995c; 1997a 

and 1997b; 1998a, 1998b, and 1998c; forthc. a (ie chap. 17 of this vol- 

ume)). However, the editors of the Proceedings requested that I submit the 
lecture as presented at the conference. I apologize for any repetition of this 
may mean to some of my readers. 
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A version of this view, in which however the Vasconic languages were not 
yet accommodated, is contained in Vennemann 1988a; an improved version 
is in the appendix of Vennemann 1994b. 


While I developed the theory of a formerly Vasconic Europe myself, I have 
learned that it was not entirely new. In Simon 1930, an article of which I 
became aware in 1995, the theory is recognizable that Germanic arose from 
a mixture of Indo-European with Basque. Only in 1998 did I notice Cowan 
1984, where certain structural and etymological connections between West 
Indo-European and Basque are drawn to which I refer below. I wonder how 
many etymological treasures are buried in half or wholly forgotten works 
that are waiting to be recovered. 


Cf. also the positive yet "agnostic" statement in Shisha-Halevy 1995: 208- 
213, with much credit paid to Wagner 1959 as well as other work by Wag- 


ner and numerous further authors. (I have to thank Hildegard LC Tris- 
tram, Potsdam, for this reference.) 


I must admit that I may be biased in favor of this theory, which I discovered 
myself when in the summer semester of 1989 my student Christian Stréms- 
dórfer reported on his comparison of the verb phrase in Arabic and Scottish 
Gaelic in a seminar. I was familiar with the interpretation of the structure 
similarities from Lehmann and Lehmann 1975: 5: 


In Old Irish, verbs stood initially in sentences, preceding subjects and ob- 
jects. ... This sentence order, often labeled VSO for Verb-Subject-Object, 
brings about characteristic features of syntax and morphology, and ap- 
parentally also phonology. These features have nothing to do with genea- 
logical relationships, but rather are determined in accordance with lan- 
guage type. Arabic, Classical Hebrew, and many other languages belong 

to the VSO type. 


As I was much interested at that time in the West European megalithic 
culture which was generally assumed to have emanated from the Western 
Mediterranean, it suddenly occurred to me that since the default early 
Mediterranean language was Semitic, the peoples carried the megalithic 
culture to the Northwest could as well have spread early Semitic languages 
to the Northwest, so that what we were dealing with was language contact 
rather than typological convergence. This happiest moment of my science 
life ended when I started talking about my trouvaille to Heiner Eichner and 
Wilhelm Heizmann at a meeting in Eichstatt, 9-11 October 1989, and they 
referred me to Pokorny 1927-30. 


His work has been continued, on his basic premises, by Schmid (1985, 


1986, 1995) and Udolph (1989, 1990). 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


I have seen no detailed discussion of my thesis yet. In personal communi- 
cation, some colleagues have expressed the view that they see the matter 
proved. The shrill attacks by Kitson (1996) have done little in my mind 
revise my overall picture. He is apparently engaged in advertising Krahe's 
enterprise in Great Britain, where Nicolaisen (1957, 1971, 1982a, 1982b, 
1991) had been Krahe's sole supporter of renown over the decades. Kitson 
Therefore seems to have been greatly irritated by my contrary views. 


Two of the maps have been reproduced in Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, 
$2. 


Cf. the summary in Krahe and Meid 1969: I. $8 3-8. 


There has been intense discussion of the prehistoric Basque accentuation by 
Hualde (1991, 1993, 1995); I answer some of the points made by Hualde in 
Vennemann forthc. a (ie chap. 17 of this volume). 


The Uralic hypothesis is also advocated by Wiik (1995, 1996, 1997). His 

arguments (in Wiik 1995, 1996) are analyzed and rejected by Kallio (1997). 

"The value of the 'shilling' in continental Teutonic countries has varied greatly; 
its relation to the penny and the pound has also varied, although a widely accepted 
cepted scale was 1 pound or libra - 20 shillings or solidi - 240 pennies or 
denarii. [Shilling:] ... A former English money of account, from the Nor- 

man Conquest of the value of 12d. or Mog of a pound sterling. ... No longer 

in official use after the introduction of decimal coinage in 1971, but still 

occas. used to denote five new pence" (OED: sv). 


The connection between the Insular Celtic and French way of counting and 
Basque vigesimality had also been seen by Cowan (1984: 482). 


More explicit forms occur for 60, 70, 80, and 90; eg for 90 lauretan hogei 
eta hamar "four-times twenty and ten". 


The case of the Italic languages and Etruscan is a special one and will not 
be considered here. 


The connection between Olr. aindir and Bq. others had also been seen by 
Cowan (1984: 444-445). 


Cf. Michelena 1954 [1985]: 416; Gorrochategui 1984: 127-134; 
Agud/Tovar 1989: sv andera; Trask 1997: 399. 


Intervocalic -s- in inherited words is changed to -h- and then lost in pre- 
Greek, cf. Rix 1976: $ 89. 


(The etymological history of this name is complicated, and different for 

England and America (cf. Withycombe 1977: sv). But in the understand 

ing of those giving or bearing the name it is based on Lat. virgo, E virgin; 

see eg the Internet site www.mcdarlins.com/main/girl names.html where 

for Virginia the Latin meaning 'chaste' is given and the following charac- 
terizing traits are associated: "sensitive, graceful, logical; affectionate, ap- 
(peeling") 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Cf. de Azkue 1969: s.vv. for neska, oso, neskaso. For the interpretation cf. 
Lépelmann 1968: s.vv. neska, osa-l. Lópelmann unfortunately writes nesk- 
oso-a 'Jungfrau' which I reproduced in Vennemann 19972: here chap. 10, 

§ 2.4 and n. 28, making the explanation of Anderexo, Anderexso (on which 
see the next section) unnecessarily complicated. 


This account is more direct than that in Vennemann 1997a: n. 28, and 
should replace it. 


Cp. Bq. -i, variant of the definite article -a used after -u in the Low Navar- 
rese dialect of Mugerre and Beskoitze, eg esku 'hand', eskui 'the hand', 
generally eskua 'the hand' (de Azkue 1969: sv -1, no. 5). 


There also was an Amazon named Kassándra (Pape 1863: sv); the Ama 
zons were, of course, not Greek. 


This may be the reason why the name Androméda is not mentioned in Fali- 
leyev and Kazansky 1997. But perhaps Androméda was omitted simply be- 
cause the meaning of PIE *med- 'to measure' is hard to accommodate in 
this name. According to the Lexicon of Greek Personal Names: s.vv., 


Androméda and Kassándra are both on record in the area of the Aegean Is- 
lands/Cyprus/Cyrenaica only once, viz. in Lesbos, not at all in Attica. This 
singular occurrence on the fringes of the Greek world underlines the non- 
Greek character of the names. Andromache is not on record as a Greek per- 
sonal name at all. 


There is reference in Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv medeor to various "Heil- 
deities" such as Médos, Méde, Agaméde in Greek (compare Meditrina in 
Latin). But there is no Greek appellative containing med- with an appropri- 
ate sense. 


I will return to the question of possible reflexes of a root *med- in Basque 
later in this section. 


I have found no worked-out etymology for the name Androméda. Perhaps 

the composition of andro- 'man' and med- appears obvious enough (med- 

as in medó 'I reign, rule' or in médomai 'I ponder', but cf. Chantraine 1980: 
s.vv., Frisk 1991: s.vv. for the problems offered by these verbs). Roscher 
(1884-1886) makes no suggestion, even though in other cases he at least of- 
fers bibliographical references. Pape (1911: sv) glosses Androméda as 
Manfreda; but Manfred is man 'man' plus fridu 'peace', and med- does not 
meaning 'peace' in Greek. Frisk (1973), who explains Andromáche by way of 
'men's battle' ("because her husband is at home in the men's battle") and 
considers Kassándra unexplained, does not mention Androméda. Chan 

traine (1968), who attempts to explain Kassándra, has neither Androméda 

nor Andromache. 


See Sihler 1995: 88 452, 456 for a more recent account, paying greater 
attention to stem formation subtleties and cast in terms of laryngeal theory. 
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28. 
29. 


30. 
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33. 


As in E to mete, mete out, Gm. measure. 


And, of course, no medui 'I have healed' because the verb is medéri not 
medere. 


Philip Baldi informs me that there are very few Latin verbs lacking a per- 
fect. Beside mederi 'heal' they include diffiteri 'deny', fatisci 'gape', liqui 
'be liquid, melt', reminisci 'recall to mind', vesci 'feed upon'; deverti 'turn 
aside' and reverti 'turn back' usually form their perfect from the active 
verbs, dévertere and revertere. Confronted with my list of observations and 

the question whether mederi 'heal' is in his expert view an ordinary Latin 
verb, he admitted (e-mail of 16 February 1998) that its lacking a perfect and 
its semantic distance from the assumed verbal root *med- *measure' are in- 

deed peculiar. 


A root mad-/mád- occurring in the Avesta (vi-mad- 'physician', vi- 

máóayanta- 'let them practice medicine!', Walde/Hofmann 1982, Ernout/ 

Meillet 1985, both sv medeor) may be a problem in its own right, which 

however I am not qualified to address. Except for Lat. mediterranean, it would be 
the only attestation in all of Indo-European of a radical meaning for xmed- 
having to do with healing, rather than with measuring or meditating. 


Gmc. xhailjan 'to heal' shares with Lat. mederi 'to heal' the property that 
the adjectival base is etymologically uncertain. To be sure, there is a device 
manic adjective xhail- *whole, entire' (Goth. hail-s, ON heal, OE OFris. 

hal, OS hel, OHG heil), whereas a Latin adjectival med- 'whole, entire' is 
not attested at all. But the Germanic adjective xhail- has sure cognates only 
in Baltic (OPruss. kailüstiskun 'health [acc.]') and Slavic (OCS celü 
'healthy, entire, undamaged'); cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv heil. Therefore 
Gmc. xhail- 'whole, entire', the adjectival base of Gmc. xhailjan 'to heal', 
is probably a non-Indo-European loan-word, which, if nothing else, shows 

that assuming a borrowed non-Indo-European adjectival base *med- 'whole, 
entire' for Lat. mederi 'to heal' cannot be excluded on general linguistics 
grounds. 


The discovery of this possible connection actually proceeded in the oppo- 
site direction: I first interpreted Androméda as Andro+med-a "young- 
woman whole the", ie, "the virgin", with the help of Lat. media 'to heal', 
and only afterwards chanced upon Andriosoi (in Brommer 1984: 40 and ta- 
ble 102), which supports my analysis: With my assumption *0so- = *med- 
*whole, entire' I looked up oso in de Azkue's Basque dictionary not ex- 
pecting to find anything, and was shocked when I read "0SO: 1? (c) entero, 
entier. ...2? (AN, B, BN, S) sano: sain." (The abbreviations mean: c comün 
4 toda la lengua 'Common Basque', AN, BN Alto/Bajo Navarro 'High/Low 
Navarrese', B Bizkaino 'Bizkaian', S Suletino 'Zuberoan'.) I was shocked 
because I thought I had made a theory for the Old European river names 

and certain words lacking Indo-European etymologies (the theory of a once 
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Vasconic Europe), when suddenly the same theory began explaining Greek 
mythological names - and predicting the existence of certain words and 
their exact meanings in Basque. A comparable case was my discovery of a 

set of settlements all over Europe north of the Alps that are characterized by 
a particular reference to roads in toponymic dictionaries and whose names 
all begin with Bid- or with regional phonetic variants of Bid- (cf. Venne- 
man 1998b: here chap. 15, 8 1). I vaguely remembered that Juan Luis 

Román del Cerro (Alicante) had drawn my attention to similar names in 

areas he was investigating because he had noticed a possible connection 
with Basque. It so happens that bide is the most common term for 'road, 
way' in Basque and has no accepted etymology (Agud/Tovar 1991: sv), 

which means it is most likely an ancient Vasconic word. 

The antiquity of Bq. neska 'girl' is demonstrated by the name Nescato in a 
Roman inscription of Aquitaine, a word preserved in Bq. neskato *young 
girl', diminutive of Bq. neska 'girl' (Gorrochategui 1984: 240-241; Trask 
1997: 399-400). Cf. § 18.2.4.3 above. 

Cf. de Azkue 1969: s.vv., Trask 1997: 267 for Basque and Aquitanian. 

It may be worth a deeper investigation whether E black (cf. Vennemann 
1995c: here chap. 7, § 6.17), blue [etc.], and perhaps Lat. flavus 'yellow' 
belong here, which are all etymologically dubious. 

These glimpses into the linguistic prehistory of Europe would not have been 
possible without the phenomenal progress of historical Basque linguistics 
over the last few decades which has raised this discipline to a qualitative 
level comparable to that of Indo-European linguistics. But, they are only 
glimpses and will remain as long as I have to do this kind of work in 
solitude, with my uneven knowledge of Indo-European and non-existent 
competence in Basque. The real breakthrough in the overarching science, 
namely, the prehistory and history of Basque and Indo-European languages 
contacts, will come when young scholars well versed both in Basque and 
Indo-European studies begin to work in this field with dedication and dili- 
gence, rather than cum ira et studio, the attitude I so often encounter among 
my contemporary colleagues. 

When analyzing Lat. macte in connection with the name Andromache for 
Vennemann 19972, I was unfortunately not aware of the rather different 
proposal made by Szemerényi (1989a: 29-30). Szemerényi suggests that 

macte is an ablative of an Indo-European noun *magh-ti-s, *mak-ti-s which 
does not survive with its full paradigm in Latin but is well preserved in 
Germanic (eg, NHG Macht, NE might). 


My own suggestion is that macte combines a borrowed nominal root 
*mak- and an enclitic 2nd person singular pronoun form, with a meaning 
xHail"', literally 'your bliss!'. In an e-mail letter of March 9, 1998, Philip 
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39. 


40. 


45. 


Baldi asks, with reference to my pronominal analysis, whether "it might be 
that the mac part is in fact an imperative form of some verb, and not a 
nominal (cf. fac, duc), which might motivate the te a bit better, since Latin 
doesn't have exactly a robust representation of enclitic pronouns." This suggests 
gestion may be combined with both Szemerényi's and mine. Szemerényi's 

*xmagh- is a verbal root (cf. NHG mögen, NE may); it may be difficult, 
however, to enter it into the required construction. The borrowed root *mak- 
which I assume may also have been verbal and meant 'to bless' (the 

meanings of bless and bliss are close enough to lead to contaminations in 
English), but again I wonder how this root can formally combine with -te 

to yield something like 'Bless you!'. It appears to me that the collocations 
of macte (cf. the list in Szemerényi 1989a: 29), especially macte virtute 
esto, favor a nominal interpretation. Since macte is used in two sets of for- 
mulas, one for gods and one for humans (Szemerényi 1989a: 29), perhaps 

the assumption of a formulaic, frozen greeting such as ME Hail you, Marie 

and NE Hail to thee, blithe spirit (OED: sv. hail int.) remains the best solu- 
tion. It may be significant in this connection that Greek mdkar is specifi- 
cally characterized as an attribute of both gods and humans by Frisk (1973- 
1991), an attribute that was applied earlier to gods than to humans (Chan- 
traine 1968-1980), further that Liddell and Scott (1889) even give different 
although similar meanings for the two groups of referents, 'blessed, happy' 
for gods, 'blest, fortunate' for humans. Clearly the etymology of macte, and 
in particular the question of its relationship with Gk. Andromedché and 
mákar, are in need of further investigation. 


A name handed down in Greek but probably Britannic. See Pauly 1996 for 
the figures with Andr- names. 


The directions of borrowing which I reconstruct are in part the opposite of 
those assumed in the dictionaries. 


An early Scandinavian form of the noun is reflected in Lapp. gaicá 'goat' 
(Jorma Koivulehto, Helsinki, pc). 


Actually Akkad. gadá (von Soden 1965-: sv). 


Ever *wild boar' is not in Onions 1966. 

Abbreviations in Orel and Stolbova 1995: xxix-xxxi: 

Sem: Semitic; Arabic: Arabic; Hss: Harsusi; Mr: Mehri; Shh: Sheri 
WCh: West Chadic; Hs: Hausa; Ang: Angas 


"The name of the apple probably belongs to the important prehistoric lan- 
guage layer to which we owe many words with old onset a, including fur- 
ther names of trees and their fruits such as maple ['maple'], oak ['oak'), 
and aspen ['aspen']. ... The word (Gmc. apl-/apal-) is identical with, or 
closely related to, Ir. abhall, Lith. oboulas, and OCS abluko, and also the 
place-name Abella in Campania is likely to belong here, the more so as this 
city is attested as malifera, 'apple-bearing'. It is Common Germanic and 
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attested early in all branches. Since its forms have been subject to Grimm's 
Law (p rather than 5), apples must have been known to the Germanic peo- 
ple from the oldest times.' 


'In the first instance the phonological shape of the word suggests a Vas- 
conic loan-word, because even in historical Basque more than a sixth of all 
words begin with an a (Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, 8 8.2). However, 

that by itself does not preclude an Atlantic origin (ie, in my interpretation: 
a Hamito-Semitic origin). In Basque there is no trace of the 

apple word; the common Basque word for 'apple' is sagar (de Azkue), 

which Lópelmann (1968: sv sagarr) associates with Class.-Arab. Sagar 

*tree, shrub'. Semitologists would have to find out whether reflexes of the 
apple-word can be found in the Afro-Asiatic languages. The fact that the 
apple-word, by contrast with other tree fruits, is not a borrowing from Latin 
justifies the supposition that in Europe north of the Alps improved apples 
were cultivated even before the Romanization (cf. Pfeifer 1989: sv Apfel). 


As a matter of fact this has been demonstrated archaeologically for Neo- 
lithic Scandinavia, England, Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, 
and Bosnia (M. Hopf in Reallexikon 1968: sv Apfel, § 4), including culti- 
vated apples in the Neolithic pile-dwellings Robenhausen and Bodman; 

"thus the Romans encountered finished, good cultivated apples north of the 
Alps but probably introduced the art of improving by grafting and inocu- 
lating" (8 5).' 


In Gamkrelidze 1986 and Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: I. 550-553, the 
apple-word is even connected etymologically to Hitt. sam(a)lu- xapple' and 
reconstructed as PIE xsam(a)lu- 'apple'. "Thus [viz. with regular loss of the 
initial sibilant] the ancestral form of the ancient European words for 'apple' 
can now be reconstructed as *amlu-” (550). This reconstructed form is then 
considered the loan basis for PTurk. xalma 'apple' (550, n.44). So see 

Berger 1956: 26-33 and Erdal 1993 for attempts at connecting the Indo- 
European words for 'apple' to non-Indo-European words of the East. 


"An inherited word ... which in the Mediterranean region is represented by the cultural wc 
was pushed back." See the brief discussion and the references in 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Apfel. 


Also Hamp (1979, 1990: 296) suspects the apple-word of being a 
loan-word. 


*We are obviously dealing here with a date of the fruit harvest. However, 

the fruit harvest was not a specialty of the old agriculturalists. If one as- 
sumes that the fruit harvest was a specialty of the Atlantic peoples, remem- 
bering of course the apples of the Hesperides, it becomes plausible that the 
West Indo-European not only adopted fruit cultivation but also the termi- 
nology of fruit cultivation from the Atlantic peoples.' 
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55. 
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Sem: Semitic; Gz: Geez, Tgr: Tigre, Tgy: Tigray, Amh: Amharic, Gur: 
Gurage 


WCh: West Chadic; Bks: Bokkos 
CCh: Central Chadic: Bata (idem) 


In response to a query on the Linguist List (Internet) addressing the apple 
problem, Mohamed Diriye Abdullahi (Montreal) wrote down the following 

words from his maternal language Somali (Lowland East Cushitic, Hamito- 
Semitic): abuur 'seed, to plant (a seed), to create, creation', buur 'moun- 
tain, protrusion', buur 'to make into a roll', buur-an 'round, fat', buuryo 
'penis'; and Ronald Cosper (Halifax, Canada) in his letter mentions Hausa 
(West Chadic) bura 'penis' « xbula. 


My query on the Linguist List brought forth a number of such words: (1) 

pear (Spanish pera for 'penis'); (2) peppers (Cat. pebrots); (3) acorn; (4) eggs 
(in Russia you buy "egglets" in order to avoid the compromising plain 

noun, as Kjetil Ra Hauge writes from 0slo); (5) nuts; (6) fig (for 'vulva' in 
most Mediterranean languages); (7) cucumber (in Turkish, I was told, and I 
believe that was an exaggeration, a new word for cucumbers has to be in- 

vented every week — when Kjetil Ra Hauge wrote, he said it was salad 

thingies); (8) avocado (here Joshua T. Katz draws my attention to the AHD: 

"The history of avocado takes us back to the Nahuatl (the language of the 
Aztecs) word ahuactal, 'fruit of the avocado tree' or 'testicle'"); (9) a suggest- 
gestive use of classifiers in classifier languages, eg for seeds, seedlings 

and small round objects (Simon Musgrave, Melbourne), or one encom- 

passing body parts and fruit (Michael B. Dobrovolsky, Calgary); see also 

the quotation from Wilkins 1996 which follows. The West Indo-European 

apple-word itself seems to have escaped the semantic shift so far. Maybe in 
Irish it is close to going that way, because there are some interesting generalizations 
zations and transfers have already occurred: Tadhg Ó hifearndin 
(Luimneach/Limerick) sent me the following definition of Ir. ubhall (from 
Dinneen 1927: 1288): 'a ball or globe, any globular object or member, a 

round fruit, specifically an apple; a protuberance; the ball of a ball-and- 
Socket joint (anat.), a sword-pommel; a choice thing, choicest part ...' 


Cf. OED: sv ball, 15.b, 1928 citation. 
I have to thank Jérome Serme (Lyon) for this very pertinent quotation. 


My impression is that etymologists have always applied this principle on 
intuitive grounds. A recent application is in Katz 1996. Katz explains the 
urfeta in the Umbrian ritual instruction for a certain oath urfeta manuve 
habetu (urfeta in manu habeto 'hold urfeta in your hand') in the Iguvine 
Table IIb23 with etymological reference to Lat. orbis 'curvature, circle, 
round object' [eg 'eye(-ball)' in oculorum orbes (Ovidius)], orbita 'track, 
rut' as 'testicles'. Katz produces sacred parallels for the solemnity of 
swearing oaths holding testicles in one's hand. Cf. the secular parallel of n. 
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54 above. Katz argues that the meaning discovered for urfeta supports an 
etymological connection of Lat. orbis with Gk. órchis 'testicle'. 


That specific cultural conditions may have played a role here is indirectly 
supported by a remark Levin (1995: 252) makes with regard to another 

word: 'That before the rabbinic period [it] stood for the sex organs is not 
shown by any direct evidence in Hebrew, which had no comic literature 
comparable to Aristophanes in Greek and accordingly has not been preserved 
many examples of obscene speech, nor of the euphemisms to finesse it." 


I owe this example and the references to Ignacio-J. Adiego (Barcelona), 
who responded to my List query on the Internet. I have to thank Martin 
Kudos for the following comment on this example: 


Cicero's claims aside, the etymology of Lat. penis and its primary 

meaning as 'penis' not 'tail' is clear; the long vowel arises from compen- 
satory lengthening of PLAt. *pesnis. The same development is seen in 

Hitt. pesna- *man' and both words are based on a root *pes- seen in Skt. 
pas-as- and Gk. péos 'penis' from PIE xpes-es-, a neuter (excuse the ex- 
pression!) s-stem which also furnishes Gk. pósthe 'foreskin' from PIE 
*pos-dhE-oA 'that put on the penis'. Puhvel (Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 102 1982: 177-79) observed that the root *pes- is 
probably back-formed from the zero-grade xps, itself reduced from 

x*bhes- 'rub' with obvious semantics (e-mail letter 26 March 1998). 


I submit that things may not be quite so clear after all. First, I do not think 
we should put native speaker Cicero's very precise semantic observation 

aside at all; the semantic development of Lat. penis is a piece of data, if 
there ever was one in historical linguistics. Second, we have good evidence 
from other languages (see above) for the general availability of the semantic 
change shown in Cicero's example but none for that of a change in the op- 
posite direction, so that we are forced to assume as linguists that this se- 
mantic relationship is a one-way road of the kind described above in the quota- 
tion from Wilkins 1996; as long as this remains so, the assumption that Lat. 
penis is based on a Proto-Indo-European root meaning 'penis' is not per- 
mitted. I therefore consider Adiego's example valid. For the etymology of 

Lat. penis there is then a clear consequence: Either the word is unrelated to 
the Indo-European root (note that Walde/Hofmann [1982: sv] consider this 
etymology of penis as uncertain), or the Indo-European root means some- 

thing more general than the Greek and Sanskrit words based on it, eg 

'tail', in which case the change observed for Latin by Cicero occurred ear- 
lier in the other languages. In the latter case, Puhvel's reconstruction would 
not work. 
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'Because of the early emerging metaphorical use for "Penis", Zagel is gradu- 

ally eliminated from the New High German literary language and replaced 

by Schwanz (qv).' Needless to say under Schwanz 'tail' it says, "also ... 

(late Middle High German) metaphorical 'penis'" ('also Late Middle High German metaphori- 
cally for penis"). 


Likewise in English, tail, which is etymologically identical with MHG 

zagel (cf. Onions 1966: sv), is well established with its original meaning. 
But then it too shows the expected transfer to the sexual domain. It shows at 
the same time that once a word has entered that domain, its application needs 
not be stable but can undergo remarkable transferences, even between 

sexes: fail, according to the OED, also means "sexual member; penis or 
(oftener) pudendum", "slang: ... A prostitute (obs.); ... women regarded 
collectively (by men) as a means of sexual gratification; sexual intercourse; 
a sexual partner' and, according to the AHD, "Vulgar Slang. A sexual part 
ner, especially a woman or girl". In the light (or darkness) of this example 
from so close to home, the variation of meaning of some of the words en- 
tering the discussion above may appear less surprising. 


We have to remember that even the Italic languages (with the name Abella) 
in prehistoric times belong to the Northwest, as shown by the numerous 
features shared with Celtic and Germanic (cf. § 18.2.2 above). 


The details of the reconstruction of Proto-Indo-European are not relevant 
here. Brugmann's system works very well for the apple word. 


Cf. the AHD: sv ball!: "balls. Vulgar slang. ...The testicles." Similar to that 
OED: sv 


'The word apple is often used metaphorically for spherical objects.' 
There even is one meaning of Gk. phdlanx that stands close (Frisk 1991: 
sv): 'round and longish piece of wood' ('round and longish piece of 
'wood'). 

The alternation of ph and b in these examples recalls that of th and d in 
assumed reflexes of Vasc. tandere in Greek; cf. 8 18.2.4.6 above. It must 
be remembered that at an earlier stage of Greek the respective 

speech sounds were more similar, viz. *b* and xb, *d* and xd. 

The word aidofon is usually used in the plural and then means 'genitals'. 
For bámbalon there is a possible variant bábalon (Frisk 1991: sv). The 
word looks to me like a dissimilated reduplication of bal-, eg *bal-bal-a 
(pl.). 


'Since the names of fishes are generally hard to compare in the Indo-Euro 
Pean languages, we may be dealing here with a borrowed item. ' 


I am aware of the fact that Indo-Europeanists have derived some or most of 
the above words from an Indo-European root *bhel- 'to blow, to swell'; cf. 
eg the AHD under ball. So the above comparisons can only serve as an al- 
alternative offer for future consideration. 
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the 


WCh: West Chadic; Hs: Hausa, Ang Angas 


CCh: Central Chadic; Bura (idem), Klb: Kilba, Mrg: Margi, FGH: Fali Gili 
(2) [not in the list of abbreviations], Bch: Bachama 


ECh: East Chadic; Kera (idem), Kwan (idem), Mkk: Mokilko 
Agaw (idem); Bil: Bilin 

Omot: Omotic; Haf: Kaffa 

Dht: Dahalo 

CCh: Central Chadic; Mnd: Mandara, Pad: Paduko, Mtk: Matakam 
Agaw (idem); Xmr: Xamir 

LEC: Lowland East Cushitic; Som: Somali 


'Unparalleled significance was achieved by the monosyllabic short-vowel 
ablaut series in Germanic. They form the foundation and the skeleton of 

five out of seven classes of the so-called strong verbs, which have lived on 
with almost scandalous tenacity into Modern German.' 


Thirty years later my memory may fail me, but the very sound of the sen- 
tence reminds me of Raimo Anttila. 


Formal similarities between the Semitic and the Germanic ablaut systems 

are illustrated by Scheer (1997). No explanation is offered there to account 
for the parallel ablaut organization in the two languages. However, in 
Ségéral and Scheer (1998) it is proposed, on the exclusive evidence of Indo- 
European, especially German, and Hamito-Semitic, especially the Semitic 
languages, that the "apophonic path", zero ^ I ^A — U > U, "has univer- 

sal character". In view of the fact that this claim is based on languages from 
only two families, languages with a long history of contact (especially be- 
tween Germanic and languages closely related to Semitic, if my theory is 
correct), I consider this an improbable claim. There are also differences, as 
already pointed out by Kurytowicz (1961: 88 13-14). 


The avenger can be the "lady" herself (eg Anat), her legitimate son (eg 
Horus, the son of Isis and the dead Osiris), or a relative (Baldr's 
half-brother Vali [Bous to Saxol). 


“= Semitic. *$-t- : x*$-t- (< Pre-Semit. Kt- : KT-", eg with suffixal n in 
"Heb. Satan 'to persecute, wage war upon, indict, accuse, ..., Satàn 'adver- 
sary, antagonist, enemy, Satan." The connection between the Indo-Euro 

pean and Semitic sets of words was cited in Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 

7, 87.24. 


'In the Ancient Orient the proto-type "dying deity" is amply attested, to be 
sure; but resurrection remains a rare exception. The problem of the dying 


deity that does not return to life is therefore not specifically Germanic but a 
much more general one.' The basic idea is already expressed in Reallexi- 
kon, vol. 2: sv Balder (by Kurt Schier), $ 4. 
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"To be sure, the question of how the postulated agreements between the 

Baldr's conceptions of the North and the so-called "dying and resurrecting 
vegetation deities" of the Ancient Orient are to be explained and have not been 
answered to the present day: do they rest on typological correspondences, 

or should one reckon with a migration of such a myth? In the latter case ex- 
traditional chronological, archaeological, and historical problems are the 
result, problems that so far have resisted any and all attempts at solving 
them, as far as I can see.' 


Lotte Motz states in a letter of August 11, 1997 that there are not many 
place-names based on Vanir names in areas of heavy megalithic construct- 

tion such as Denmark and North-West Germany, whereas Vanir names are 

strongly represented in Central Sweden, in Uppland where there are no 
megalithic structures. This may be correct, but I would like to point out two 
things. First, this may also pose a problem for Motz's own views, because 

she also attributes to the Vanir "an affinity with travel of the sea", so that 
their names should occur frequently in coastal regions. Second, this prob- 

lem perhaps deserves a new investigation in view of the fact that there are 
few certain Vanir names of importance to begin with (Freyr and Freyja are 


not really names, cf. 8 18.3.6.1 above, so that Njorór may be the only 
genuine Vanir name of importance) and that the borderline between ZEsir 

and Vanir is not clear (eg the position of Ullr and Ing is uncertain); eg, if 
we consider Baldr an original Vanir god that was usurped by the Asir re- 
ligion and look for reflexes of Baldr, Nanna, and Hoór (or Baal, Anat, and 
Mot and perhaps other designations of the divine Lord such as Adon), the 
picture may change significantly. 


Simek 1995 was helpful in bringing these properties together. The unmis- 
takable, rather sinister and unorthodox character of the Vanir is also 
stressed by Page (1993: 50). 

Cf. also Reallexikon 1968-, vol. 9: s.vv. on Freyr and Freya. 

Whether or not the lewd songs mentioned by Adam von Bremen (Gesta 
Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, YV.27) in connection with sacrificial 
ceremonies at Uppsala were directed to Fricco, as I carelessly assumed in 
Vennemann 1997b: here chap. 11, $3, is uncertain which Lotte Motz has 


kindly pointed out in her letter of August 11, 1997. 


[Nerthus] 'thus had to do with the sea and with seafaring — exactly like that 
later Njorór.' 


For Medb see eg Zimmer 1911: 177-178; Maier 1994: sv; Green 1994: 
31, 45-46; Dexter 1998. 


For Ishtar, Astarte/Aschtoret cf. Der Große Brockhaus: s.vv., Herrmann 
1987: s.vv. 


Cf. Reallexikon 1968-, vol. 9: sv Freya (by Edgar C. Polomé), § 4. 


*[Still] in German superstition, the cat sometimes appears ... at his 
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[the lion’s] place” (Bächtold-Stäubli/Hoffmann-Krayer 1987: sv 
Lion). 


'Asa ferility goddess and in connection with sacrificial practice Freya is 
also called Syr (sow)', cf. Reallexikon 1968-, vol. 9: sv Freya (by Edgar 
C. Polomé), § 1. 


Cf. on the role of the boar in the Northwest also Reallexikon1968-, vol. 6: 
sv Eber, Ni Chatháin 1979/80. 


The domestication of the pig seems to have been brought to the North by 
the megalithic builders and thus, according to my theory, by the Hamito 
Semitic colonizers; cf. Vennemann 1997b: here chap. 11, § 3. 


The first constituent gull- 'gold' is unproblematic, but there is disagree- 
ment about the -veig part; see Motz 1993. 


Cf. de Vries “The War of the Aesir and the Vanir" [1956-1957: II. 208- 
214] for a good summary. I disagree, however, with some of the interpreta- 
tions. 


x According to the old theogony Zeus had probably celebrated the holy mar- 
Riage with Hera there. ...When the gods offer their gifts, the Earth 

Goddess made the tree of life with the golden apples of eternal youth spring 
up in her garden for Hera. ... There, on the Hesperian Oceans, at the At- 
lantis, where also the sky-bearer Atlas dwells, they are guarded by the clear- 
voiced Hesperides. ...Beside the Hesperides a serpent guarded the golden 
apples, which was purely and simply named 'Od:sby Hesychios but which 

was even in very early times called 71dócv after the river flowing by the 
divine garden. ...The golden apples of the tree of life, just as the apples of 
Ióunn in Norse mythology, were considered a symbol of fertility and there- 
fore of love, exactly like the apples of Aphrodite.' 


Whether the apple originated in Asia or Europe is not clear, or at least what 
unclear to the authors of Pauly/Wissowa (sv Apfel). Whether modern 
netic research has solved this problem I do not know. 


One may ask why someone like Heracles traveled long distances to obtain 

the apples of the westerners. Versions of the myth offer different explanations 
tions. Perhaps what Heracles was really after was genetic material for apple 
cultivation in his homeland. 


Similarly Bottéro 1991: 215. 


According to Bottéro (1991: 187), the Garden of Eden belongs to the oldest 
Israelitic account of the origin of the world and of mankind. 


'As we are told in the Iranian legend of the garden of Jima on Mt. Hükairya, 
in which the tree of life stands together with other magic plants, and as the 
Hebrews know the myth of Yahweh's garden in Eden, during the Gilgamesh 

epic and Norse poetry exhibit related, thus the Greeks too knew of concepts 

a divine garden in the far West "beyond the famous Ocean", where the sun 
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sinks into the sea, and where Helios begins the journey to the ZEthiops of 
the East in the sun beaker.' To the parallels we may add the Sumerian Land 
of Dilmun, a suggestion I owe to Miriam Robbins Dexter. Indeed, we find a 
divine couple there in a paradisical world, we find wells and canals, and we 
find a story of seductive deception and rape in which cucumbers, apples, 

and grapes play an important role (Lambert 1991: 111-117). Gamkrelidze 

and Ivanov (1995: 553-554) cite the Indo-European garden motifs, in- 
including some not mentioned here; they fail to recognize the Biblical paral 
lel. This parochialism is perfectly mirrored in the most recent account of the 
Biblical Garden myth in Soggin 1997: 62-70, 82-85, where no mention is 

made of the Garden in Indo-European Mythology. 


This reproach occurs in Lokasenna 17; cf. the reproach against Freyja in 
Lokasenna 30, point 5 in $ 18.3.6.2 above. 


The name is also evident in the toponymy of Western Europe; cf. Rivet and 
Smith 1979: sv Aballava. 


*Avalon, by way of the apple etymology produced by the medieval authors, 
refers to the myth of the islands with the miraculous apples, with which we 


are most familiar in its version as the myth of the Hesperides; the virgins 
here guarding the golden fruit corresponds to Morgan le Fay and her lady 
companions on the apple island Avalon and to the beautiful daughter of 
Guómundr with her sisters in the orchard of Glesisvellir. All these places 
share the property of lying in a gray area between topographical concrete- 
ness, hence potential attainability, and mythical unattainable distance.' 


19. Germania Semitica: 'plog-/'pleg-, 
*furh-I*farh-, x*folk-lflokk-, *felh-/'folg-x 


Abstract 


The paper begins with a characterization of the contact-theoretical concepts of 
substrate and superstrate and of the typical effects substrates and superstrates exert 
on their contact languages: Substrates mostly influence the structure of their contact 
tact languages (notably in the domains of phonology and syntax), while super- 

strates mostly influence the lexicon of their contact languages (notably in the fields 
of warfare, law, and communal life). English is cited as an example: The Insular 
Celtic substratum structurally transformed Anglo-Saxon more to resemble Insular 

Celtic in a number of ways, and the Norman-French superstrate transformed the 

Germanic Anglo-Saxon lexicon into that of Romanized English. By contrast, lexi- 

cal Celtic influences and structural Norman-French influences are inconspicuous. 
Turning to the Vasconic substrate of all western Indo-European languages and to 

the Semitidic superstrate of Germanic assumed in earlier work, the consequence is 

that there should not be many Vasconic loan-words in Germanic but a considerable one 
number of Semitic loan-words. 


The latter consequence is illustrated in the bulk of the paper with a number of 
new Semitic etymologies for Germanic words lacking plausible Indo-European 
connections. The following examples are discussed: West and North Gmc. *plogged- 
'plough'; the West Germanic strong verb tpleg- 'to have the care of, to cultivate'; 
West and North Gmc. *furh- 'furrow'; West Gmc. *farh- 'pig'; West and North 

Gmc. *folk- '(aggregation of) people', originally 'division of an army'; OE and ON 
*flokk-; the Proto-Germanic strong verb *felh- 'to conceal, to bury'; and West and 
North Gmc. *follow- ‘to follow'. 


It is proposed that all these go back to a Semitic root family pIC (and the re- 

lated prC — C: a range of different consonants) with its basic meaning 'to divide'. 

In particular, the root form p/h means 'to furrow, to divide' in Hebrew, and flh 'to 
plow' in Arabic (with regular tp > f), cf. Arabic. fellah 'husbandman', whence 
English fellah, pl. fellahin *peasant in Arabic-speaking countries, especially Egypt'; 
and Heb. plgh means ‘division, district (as division of a tribe)', Assyr. puluggu, 
pulungu means 'district'. 


At least one third, perhaps more than half of the Germanic vocabulary has no 
reliable etymology. Since influences from two language families, Vasconic and 
Semitic, have been identified, it is concluded that the debate can no longer be 
whether but has to be how exactly and in what measure Germanic and the other 
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West Indo-European languages have been influenced by prehistoric non-Indo- 
European contact languages. 


Preliminary remark: Basic rules of loan linguistics 


Over the last few years it has become increasingly clear that the western 
Indo-European languages, and Germanic in particular, in their 

early development were influenced by Atlantic languages.' 

These are discussed in the context of my theory of pre-Indo-European Europe. 
pas north of the Alps as Semitic, ie closely related to the Semitic 

turned Hamito-Semitic languages identified Thus, in all 

West Indo-European languages, especially Semitic loanwords 

words to be expected. 


In addition to cultural differences, the question of the influence of the loan 

and speaker numbers the stratification of the languages involved 

play an important role. These are, as far as can be determined, also in the reconstructior 
structure of prehistoric feudal relationships. 


Despite the numerical inferiority of its speakers, a super- 

strat, while the substrate language is abandoned in language change, 

as in the prototypical case of colonization or conquest, 

In the resulting language one will mainly see effects of the 

structure of the lost substrate language, but only a few 

Loan words. This is because the superstrate speakers have little reason 
solution to adopt words from the substrate speakers, while 

Conversely, the substrate speakers use many words of the superstrate speakers 
If, in the end, the large mass of substrate speakers 

Superstrate language changes, it will remain almost unaffected until this time. 
flowing through the substrate language, but in the mouths of the language changers 
now take on essential structural features of the substrate language; from this 
Language changers are least able to free themselves from these 

while carefully avoiding the words of their first language. 


If a substrate survives, the superstrate speakers can speak 

the mass of the population, the structural influence of the 

Superstrats are small and, where they occur, are due to the prestige of the super- 
stratleute also when using the substrate language as a second language. 

But the influence of the dying superstrate on the 

Vocabulary of the surviving substrate turns out in retrospect to be 

large because during the entire period of bilingualism the substrate 

speakers have borrowed words from the superstrate. This lexical 
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The influence of the chemical industry is of course strongest in the areas where the 
Superstrat speakers through their superstrat role "have the say", i.e. in 

Area of the social order with all its ramifications such as 

constitution, law, military, community life, but due to the prestige 

ges the superstrate speaker also the most everyday terms in the substrate 

can be taken over. [246 


If you want to say it briefly and make the necessary simplifications in 
Buying, the rules are: Substrates influence the structure, 

Superstrates influence vocabulary. This refers to "mainly 

neuter", and what is meant is that the opposite is usually the case in 

This is evident in English with its insular 

Celtic substrate and its Norman-French superstrate 

Eyes lead: The structural influence of the substrate is shown in the fact that 
Of all Germanic languages, English is structurally distinct from the Insular Celtic 
turally most similar', but that there are hardly any structural influences 
through Norman-French. The lexical influence 

of the superstrate is reflected in the astonishing mass of Norman-French 

sian loan words, whereas the Insular Celtic loan words are 

can be counted on the fingers of one hand. English is structurally Celtic- 
ized, lexically Romanized Germanic. The opposite 

applies to a much lesser extent. 


Taking into account prototypical social conditions in the presence of 

In terms of language stratification, the lexical areas from which 

which is borrowed from the substrate into the superstrate or vice versa, thumb 
rules: Substrate borrowings are in the sense of the corresponding 

social stratification words "from below", words for concepts that the Su- 
perstrat speakers with typical life expressions of the substrate speakers 

or which they only found in the habitat of the substrate speakers. 

den, e.g. words for local equipment, food, cult elements, 

elements, plants and animals. Superstrate borrowings are in the sense of the 
belonging to the social stratification words "from above", words for concepts, 
which the substrate speakers with typical life expressions of the super- 
strat speakers or who they — more precisely: their bilingual expositions 

in contact with "those up there" - in linguistic exchange with 

the superstrate speakers perceived as prestigious, so 

e.g. words from the above mentioned areas of rule and culture 

of the superstition people, but also expressions of everyday life, for which 
there may well be exact equivalents in the substrate language, which 

So you only adopt it because it's fashionable to talk like "those up there". 


If in the past with reference to unexplained vocabulary in the Old 
Germanic was spoken of substrate influence and e.g. Neumann 
(1971) asked the title question "Substrates in Germanic?", the — 
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regardless of whether the answer to the question is positive or negative — 


only half correct. Rather, the question had to be asked in a general way to the 
Leaning influence and the direction of any possible influence of- 

or with regard to the semantic fields of the question 

In Vennemann 1984a I pointed out that 

demonstrated that in the recurring classifications of the unexplained old 

manic vocabulary according to subject groups [247 


1. Warfare, weapons and related matters 
2. Legal system 
3. State and community life 


4. Domestic and agricultural work, house building, settlements, etc. 
5. Other expressions of a higher culture 


6. Maritime affairs, shipping and related matters 
7. Animal and plant names 


8. Expressions from numerous spheres of daily life 


at least groups 1, 2, 3 point to superstrate influence, while 

The remaining groups are assessed on a case-by-case basis according to possible 
the cultural asymmetries. I believe that is the case 

by comparison with historically attested superstrate influences in small 

Case studies have also proven: 1. the Norman-French 

Superstrate influence on Middle English, 2. the Frankish superstrate 

influence on Gallo-Roman Latin in Northern France, 3. the Arabic 

ian superstrate influence) on the emerging Spanish, 4. the Lombard 

and Ostrogothic superstrate influence on the emerging Northern Italian 

sche, 5. the Turkish superstition influence on the Balkan languages, 6. the 
trade-economically based superstrate influence of the Hanseatic League on the Danish 
sche and Swedish. 


In the case of Germanic, one must, as I have seen especially in Venne- 

mann 1998a tried to justify, in the prehistoric lexical 

cal influence (if I simplify by always speaking of the 

anticipated neighbourly influence, i.e. adstrateinfluence, 

may) expect stratal influence from both directions: 1. with substra- 

tal influence from the ancient European languages, prehistoric languages 

of which only the Basque language has survived to this day and which I have 
using its Latin name Vasconic, and 2. with 

superstratal influence from the Atlantic languages, the above-mentioned 
prehistoric relatives of Semitic. 


It would of course be a fallacy to conclude from the above that 
stratal asymmetries with the Atlantic also for other Indo-European 
languages. This relationship is rather different for every 
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language contact. In particular, this is the most intensive 

examined prehistoric contact relationship of this area, which was between 

between the Celtic and the Atlantic in the British Isles (including 

finally Ireland), just the opposite: there the Atlantic had the role 

of the substrate, which is shown by the fact that the Insular Celtic, which is lexically 
and inflectionally morphologically clearly Indo-European, structurally the 

Semitic and other Afro-Asiatic languages than 

any of the non-substratally Atlanticized Indo-European languages. ' 

The difference between the stratal relations of the Germanic and 

The difference between the Insular Celtic and the Atlantic is explained by the fact that 1 
in the 3rd millennium BC to the pre-Germanic Indo-Europeans of the North 

dens, whereas the Celts encountered the Atlantic in the 1st millennium BC. 

ker of the British Isles (including Ireland). Furthermore, the strong 

The relationship [248 between two languages does not remain the same over long periods of 
For example, the Semitid Atlantic, which had the same origins as the Insular Celtic 
played the role of a substrate, compared to a precursor of the 

Celtic, probably Late Indo-European, the role of a su- 

perstrats or adstrats with cultural superiority, as can be seen in the 

all Indo-European languages (and also Etruscan and Basque) 

borrowed seven-word (cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 

Section 7.21, Levin 1995: 409-412). 


According to what has been said, one must assume that Atlantic loanwords 
würter especially in Germanic, but also in the other 

Indo-European, especially the West Indo-European languages, 

However, in Insular Celtic, for example, because of the different stratal ratio 
ses with other and overall probably less Atlantic loanwords 

The study of these loan words in West Indo-German 

manic in general and in Germanic in particular, I have, 

Following on from earlier, more general research, in Venne- 

mann 1997a, 1998a, iEa (chapter 17 of this volume), 1998d. 

I would especially like to mention the Germanic works here and in future works. 
continue working. 


19.1. West and North Germanic xplög- 'plough' 


The Germanic word for plough has no Indo-European etymology. 
and for the documented forms I quote the OED: 


Late OE plóh (plós), = ON. plógr (in Rígsmál 10-11th c.); says Sw. plog, there. 
plow, plov; in OFris. ploch (EFris. plog, NFris. pluwge), MLG. ploch, pluch, 
MDu. ploech (Du. ploeg), OHG. pfluog (MHG. pfluoc, Ger. pflug):- [?] Teut. 
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type xplógo- or *plöho-, whence also Lombard Lat. plo(v)um, -uS ..., Lomb. 

pio, Tyrol. plof plow. ... In pronunciation, the final guttural was lost in some 

districts in 14th c., and has quite disappeared not only in the standard language, 

but in all dialects south of the Peak of Derbyshire; it remains in Scotland as (x) 

(pleuch, pluich = (plgx, plvx)), and in the north of England is represented by f 

(pleuf, plewf, pluif, pluf, pleaf, plif, etc.: see Eng. Dial. Dict. sv). In plow v. 
. neither gh nor f is pronounced. 


As with path, penny, and other early p-words in Teutonic, the origin of plós, 
plóh, is involved in obscurity. Apparently the word was of late appearance. It is 
not found in Gothic, which used hóha, nor in OE. which used sulh, still retained 
dialectally, esp. in sw, where plow is not used in this sense: see sull n., and 
cf. Eng. Dial. Dict. In Norse, also, the earlier name appears to have been arór, 
cognate with OS. erida, f. vbl. root art- to till, plow (see ear v.), which sur- 
vives in Norwegian as a small plow, perh. an earlier and simpler im- 

plement than the plógr. The name is also found in Lith. pliugas, and in the Sla- 
vonic langs. generally, OSlav., Serv., Russ. plugü, pole. plug, Boh. pluh; but is 
there admittedly from German. (OED: sv plow)? 


Onions, who otherwise does not shy away from writing "of unkn[own] origin", 
continues after specifying the forms: [249 


[adoption of] north Italic *plög-, repr. by Langobardic L[atin] plovum (cf. 
Lombardic pid, Tyrolese plof) and Retian plaumorati (Pliny)', and prob. L. 
plaustrum, plóstrum, plóxenum, -inum? The native OE. word was sulh (rel. to 
L. sulcus furrow); another Germ. form is ON. arór. (Onions 1966: sv plow) 


If Onions suggests here that the Germanic word comes from the Italian 
schen, other etymologists have not followed him in this. See- 
bold writes: 


Attestation and evidence for this agricultural implement are contradictory. 

achte is Langob. plovum and the statement by Pliny that in Rhaetian Gaul 

a new form of plough with two wheels had been found — it was called 

plaumorátum. Despite all the explanations for the origin of the word, 

Efforts are not enough. If an inherited word is present, it must probably be based on gr. 
euláka 'plough', gr. álox 'furrow', gr. alokizein 'to plough'. 

(Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Pflug) 


Seebold then explains the difficulties of this proposal. Without 
By saying it explicitly, he probably admits the possibility that 
Pflug is a non-Indo-European word? Pfeifer et al. 
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say frankly that there is no usable etymology for the plough- 
Word give: 


Origin uncertain. It seems to be an expression for an improved 

Form of the old hook plough consisting of a forked piece of wood. 

Compare obviously older terms such as Gothic hoha x(hook)plow'', Old High German. 
huohili(n) 'furrow, ditch', actually probably 'small plough' ...; also Saxon. 

erida 'plough', Anord. arór '(hook)plough', related to Goth. arjan 'plough, 

ackern', Old High German erien, erren (around 800), English erian and Latin arare 'to plot 
arátrum 'plough', Greek arin [sic] (Gpo?w) 'to plough', árotron ... 'plough', to 

Root ie. xar(a)- *plough' ...; finally English sul, [59 sulh, Saxon sulh 

*(hook)plow', related to Latin sulcus 'furrow', from ie. *selk- 'to pull' ... . Un- 
secure attempts at derivation ... . (Pfeifer et al. 1989: sv Pflug) 


I will refrain from presenting these indeed uncertain attempts at derivation here 
to reproduce. 


The form of the word with its initial xp- (no Old Germanic 

Word with initial xp- has a certain Indo-European etymology) 

and the limited distribution (only Germanic, perhaps even only 

North and West Germanic) indicate a loanword. Since it is based on 

The etymologists’ idea of the plough appears to be an improved instrument 
of its kind," the term is likely to be derived from the Germanic language 
space together with the invention itself, which indicates contact 

with an advanced non-Indo-European culture. The 

only culture superior to the Indo-European in prehistoric 

Europe north of the Alps was that of the Atlantics, whose languages I 
related to the Semitic." One must therefore look at the Semitic 

ian languages to find an etymology for the word plow. 


Moscati et al. (1964: 74) mention in passing a Hebrew root pth 

'to furrow'. Between the concept of furrowing 

and that of the plough, there is a well-known close semantic relationship. 
The etymological connection quoted above is also based on this. 

same from ae. sulh 'plough' and lat. sulcus *furrow'.? Actually glossed 
Feyerabend (1998: sv) Verbal forms of the root plh in Old Hebrew 

as 'split, plough'. 


The meaning 'plough' is particularly clear in Arabic, where the 

Root due to the pre-Arabic sound change xp > f the form flh 

Here we find 1. the verb falaha 'he furrowed, ploughed, 

tilled' next to 'he clove, split, slit, cracked, cut, etc.', 2. the noun 
falahatun 'field, or land, such as is ... furrowed, or plowed', 3. the sub- 
stantivum filahátun 'agriculture, or the art, work or occupation, of plow- 
ing, tilling or cultivating land' and, particularly interesting for the German 
Etymology, 4. the noun agentis falláhun 'a plower, tiller, or cultivator, 
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of land; [a peasant] because he cleaves ... the land ... [hence is being 
likened to a plougher)' (Lane 1877: 2438-2439). The latter sub- 
stantitum has found its way into Western languages, into German 
as Fellah, Fellachin, Fellah: "[from Arabic falaha 'plough'], the arable 
building, Arabic-speaking Muslim rural population in Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, and especially in Egypt, in contrast to the (nomad., 
Bedouins who were engaged in cattle breeding" (Großer Brockhaus: sv).^ Similarly in 
English: "fellah ...pl. fellaheen, fellahs; fellahin (now the usual form) 

. a[doption of] Arabic. [25; fellah husbandman, formed on] falaha to till the 
Soil. ... A peasant in Arabic-speaking countries; in Eng. applied esplecially] 
to those of Egypt. So fig{uratively}” (OED: sv). 


Moscati et al. (1964) are of the opinion that the root plh 'to furrow' 
belongs to a group of triliteral roots based on pr, whose basic 
interpretation 'to divide' is: 


In the examination of biconsonantal roots it is to be borne in mind that the radi- 
cals may have undergone certain phonetic changes: thus alongside the series pr 

'to divide' (8 11.5) Hebrew also possesses the groups pl and br, ie by inter- 

change between consonants with the same (or a similar) point of articulation 

(plh 'to furrow', brr 'to separate', Sbr 'to break', etc.). (Moscati et al. 1964: 74) 


This is explained in more detail in the quoted paragraph as follows: 


$11.5. In the historically attested Semitic languages triconsonantal roots form 
the great majority; roots with two or four radicals are much less numerous, 

while those with one or with five are rare. ... There are many groups of roots 
having two radicals in common which express identical or similar meanings. 

Thus for example in Hebrew: prd 'to separate', prm 'to tear', prs 'to split', prs 
'to break down', prq 'to pull apart', prr 'to dissolve', prs 'to distinguish' etc. 
All these verbs have in common the radicals pr and the basic notion 'to divide'. 
This phenomenon, which is widespread in the Semitic lexicon, raises the 

question whether many triconsonantal roots are not, in fact, derived from bi- 
consonantal ones; and whether a system of biconsonantal roots may, perhaps, 

have preceded the triconsonantal theme in Semitic. (Moscati et al. 1964: 72-73) 


The change from pr to pl with retained or simultaneously transferred 
Meaning 'to divide' would not be limited to this one triliteral root form 
plh 'to furrow' remained limited. In Gesenius (1915: s.vv.) we find 

The following further derivations, in whose paradigms forms 

with the respective meaning given: 
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pr 'to clearly express (a vow)', probably belongs to the 
in Judeo-Aramaic the meaning of this root 
'to split', in Ethiopian 'to separate' 


plg (in various Semitic languages) 'to split, to divide; Bach, 
dug canal'; Assyrian palgu 'canal', puluggu, pulungu 'be- 
circ' 


plgh 'department, district (as a division of a tribe); stream' 


plh 'secrete' 


plh 'to split', New Hebrew, Aram. 'to dig, to till the field', also in 
Arabic, namely as an Aramaic loan word; 'furrow, 
dig'' 


plk 'district, district; spindle' 


pll 'judge, decide', perhaps originally 'split, separate, 


decide' f252 


It also seems questionable whether such a transfer of pr 

to pl. In Orel/Stolbova (1995) we find 

a root No. 1938 xpal- 'cut, divide', which the authors consider to be Semitic 

sche and for six Hamitic subfamilies and which are probably 

The basis for the derivation plh 'to furrow' must be considered. 

The same can be said of her entry no. 1980 *pilic- 'to divide', which she used for 
the Semitic (*pVIVs- 'to divide, split') and the Agaw (*filic- 'divide') 

indicate. 


It seems to me that with Sem. plh 'to furrow', specifically 

fisch 'pfliigen', the etymon of the Germanic word for plough 

It would have to be a relatively new loan word. 

sen, since it has not undergone the Proto-Germanic sound shift; the 

But that would not bother me, since 1. the word is already used by etymologists 
as a relatively young and not widely used term 

nus technicus and 2. there are reasons anyway to have a long 

Survival of the Atlantic in Western Europe, regionally even until the early 
Middle Ages." Whether an adaptation of the emphatic laryngeal 

— possibly with intermediate steps — as Urgerm. tg phone- 

Experts must assess whether this is theoretically plausible. 


It is unfortunate that a derivation specifically meaning 'plough' 

from the root form plh or a related formation in the Semitic 

languages itself does not seem to be documented. However, this is no reason to 
Etymology. In the Semitic languages of the northwest 

there may have been such a derivation, and in the Semitic 


Languages themselves may be inferior in competition with other education 
There is a possible word formation pattern, however, 
in any case; Moscati et al. (1964: 78) write: "The pattern gibar'x is em- 
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ployed in some languages for tools or instruments: eg Ar. nitág, Heb. 

'ezor, Eth. ganat (all three meaning 'belt')." These are obviously nominal 
izations to verbal roots that mean 'to bind, to gird', cf. Hebr. 'zr 

(Feyerabend 1998: sv). According to this, *piläh- would be an instrument for fur- 
chen or ploughing, i.e. a plough. Since the Pre-Germanic xà in tó wan- 

delt, so that in Proto-Germanic no xà exists, an adaptation into 

System as *plög- probably what is to be expected. 


19.2. West Germanic *pleg- 'to care for' 
The OED writes about the English verb to play: 


0.E. plezan, -ean, -ian, plasian, plezian, corresp. to MDu. pleyen, pleyen, 

play to dance, leap for joy, rejoice, be glad ... As to its relation to OS. plegan, 
You. care *to have the care of, take charge of, attend to, cul- 

tivate', 'to be in the habit of, to be wont or accustomed to', see below. The OE. 
verb is recorded in several diverging forms, so that it is difficult to determine its 
original type and the conjugation to which it belonged. The usual WSax. form 

plesian gave ME. pleie(n, later plaie(n, play; the [253 OE. plasian in Anglian 

texts gave the northern plawe, plaw. The ... forms ... pleose, plose, pleowe, 

pleuwe appear to mix the two. 


The primary senses under each of the following branches were already in 

OE., and the order of their development is more or less inferential; but all the 
uses of 'play' are seen to arise naturally from a primary notion 'to exercise, 
bestir, or busily occupy oneself', the line of development having been here de- 
terminated by the recreational or divertive purpose of the exercise. In the miners' 
'play', the sense of exercise or busy occupation disappears, and the word ... 
comes to mean to cease work, to be idle'. The same primary notion, developed 

in quite a different line, accounts for the continental senses of care, 

*to have care of, take kindly charge of, cultivate', and 'to be in the practice or 
habit of', notions which evidently imply occupying oneself busily about a thing 

or person, and habitually exercising oneself in an action. 


While the newer German studies (at least Kluge/Seebold 1995, Pfeifer 

ua 1989) with its strict requirements for phonological and mor- 

phological regularity no connection between plough and cultivate (with 

obligation) by not finding a cross-reference, was in older 

Time this connection is a matter of course; for example, it is still used in Trier 
(1944) explicitly put forward. The problem is partly of a semantic nature; 
However, the generalization from the cultivation of land to the completion 

other activities, too, in my opinion; you only need the 
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similar range in English to cultivate. Above all, however, 

the problem - in an analysis within Indogermania - formal 

Type: With a root with e in the present stem (class V, i.e. Old German pflegan, 
pflac, pflagum, gipflegan, mhd. also gepflogen) one does not expect any 

sound form with 6; ie, Proto-West Germanic *plög- does not formally fit this verb- 
root. 


However, this formal problem disappears if one uses both words, 

the verb and the substantive, as Semitic loan words, 

the context not for the Indo-European, but for the 

language of origin. A Semitic verb (the root form 

plh or similar) would therefore be pressed into the early Germanic ablaut scheme 
and would have resulted in Proto-West Germanic *pleg- with its ablaut forms, 

but the noun corresponding to the Semitic ablaut scheme, 

perhaps *pilah- or similar (see above section 19.1.), would have been a loanword in 
Vokalismus phonetically derived from Proto-West Germanic *plog-, with a from Indo- 
Germanic-Germanic point of view from irregular ablaut ratio as 

Result. The noun duty may be an early Germanic derivation 

from West Germanic *plegan sein. But it should be remembered that in the Se- 
mitischen a substantivizing suffix -t-, which I already used for the example 

play fear (Vennemann 1997a: here chapter 10, section 3.1) etymologically 

used.' [254 


That care (along with duty) is not actually an inherited word, 
but can only be a loanword, is also stated by Kluge/Seebold 
(1995: sv): 


Phonetically, a derivation from ig. [Proto-Indo-European] xbl- is hardly possible, 

because such an initial sound is not likely. On the other hand, a borrowing 

possibility of terminology cannot be determined (and is also the case with a strong verb 
not necessarily close). One has therefore found explanations from other initial sound grot 
pen, especially from ig. *dl-, but the etymologies put forward could not 

gies are not sufficiently convincing. The origin is therefore unclear. 


Regarding the parenthesis in this quotation, I would like to point out that among the strc 
ken verbs are noticeably many that do not have a convincing Indo-European 

etymology, including the quite numerous verbs - one- 

twenty, if I counted correctly — with an intone -p-, which already 

for this formal reason (the notorious Indo-European "b-Lticke") 

are probably all loan words. The systematization of the verbal 

Ablaut itself, which is only found in Germanic, does not seem to 

Indo-European, but rather like a grafting of Semitic grammatical 

tical techniques." In this respect, I believe that one can say that among the strong 
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ken verbs can also expect loan words, and especially those 
which can be interpreted from the Semitic. 


19.3. West and North Germanic *furh- 'furrow' 


The word is not attested in Gothic, but is otherwise well known in Germanic 
and has counterparts beyond that. I quote the OED 
on the English noun furrow: 


0.E. furh str. fem. (gen. fyrh, fure, dat. fyrh) = MDu. vore (Du. voor, vore), 
OHG. furuh (MHG. vurch, mod.Ger. furche) furrow, ON. for trench, drain:- 

OTeut. *furh-:- pre-Teut. *prk-; cf. L. porca ridge between furrows, Olr. right, 
Welsh rhych (:— xprica, pricca)."! 


The restriction of the word to West Indo-European, which also applies in 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Furche is noted, indicates a loanword. 

Above in section 19.1. I have taken from Moscati et al. 1964: 74 the Hebrew 
Root plh 'to furrow' is quoted, [255 further there the 

Passage from Moscati et al. 1964: 72-73, which also contains extensions of the 
individual variant pr is attributed the basic meaning 'to divide'. Therefore 

I would like to assume that there is also a Semitic root form *prh, *prk 

0.4 'to furrow', which was nominalized into West Indo-European 

as *prk-, which regularly yielded the attested forms.” 


19.4. West German *farh- 'pig' 


In the OED: sv furrow following the quotation in the previous section: 
"Some scholars connect this word with L. porcus, Eng. farrow, assigning to 
the common root the sense 'to root like a swine'." The reference to farrow 
which until the 19th century meant 'a young pig', but today 

mainly means 'a litter of pigs', we read: 


0.E. fearh str. masc. corresp. to OS. *farh (whence diminutive MLG. ferken, 
You. varken), OHG. farh, farah (MHG. varch; diminutive OHG. farhelin, MHG. 
verkel, mod.G. ferkel):- OTeut. *farho-z boar:-pre-Teut. *porkos = Gr. 
mópros,L. porcus: see pork. 


Here gr. zópxos is probably to be deducted, as Walde/Hofmann 
(1982: sv porcus) consider the word as a loan from Latin. 
Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Ferkel) considers the connection between x*farh- 
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'pig' — besides Latin porcus they also cite Lit. pafSas, kslav. 

prase, Middle Irish orc m. — as 'agitator, furrower' with furrow as certain. I 
accept this connection and thus also interpret this West Indo-Germanic 
Neolithic *farh-word as a Semitic loanword. 


This etymology fits my interpretation of the prehistoric 
findings on pig breeding, namely that this cultural achievement 
was brought to Northern Europe by the Semitic megalithic people 
(Vennemann 1997b: here Chapter 11, Section 3). 


19.5. West and North Germanic *folk- 'war band, people' 
The OED says about the etymology of English folk: 


0.E. folc str. new. = OFris. folk, OS. folc (You. people), OHG. folc neut., masc. 
(MHG. volc neut., masc., mod.Ger. volk neut.), ON. folk neut., people, army, 
detachment (Sw., Da. folk):-OTeut. *folk. The original sense is perh. best 
preserved in ON.; cf. OSI. plükü (Russian polk) division of an army, Lith. pulkas 
crowd, which are believed to be early adoptions from Teut. [256 


The view of some scholars, that the Teut. word and the L. vulgus both 
descending from a common type *golgos, is very doubtful. 


The word has no generally accepted etymology. In Kluge/Seebold 

(1995: sv) states: "No exact comparison possible." In fact, 

The one given there, which can also be found in Pokorny (1989: 799), is 
Presumption that the word connects to the root present in full, 

not likely. However, it is revealing — and, as we shall see, 

the key to solving the etymological problem — the determination 

in the OED quote: "The original sense is perh. best preserved in ON.; cf. OSI. 
plaka (Russian polk) division of an army." This is particularly evident in 
the following observation by Ehrismann (1970: 132): "The poet of 

Heliand equated heri ['army'] with folk (pl[ural]); a heri included 

several folk. Find the most precise meaning of Old Germanic folk 

So we are in the military field; it is, with the one from Napoleon I in the 
term introduced into military terminology, 'division'. The learned 
Definition "A heri encompassed several folk" is found in the Gro- 

Ben Brockhaus (sv Division) as follows: "The field army of the 

Bundeswehr has 12 divisions ..." 


Division is a nominalization of Latin dividere 'to separate, to divide, 
'to divide'; cf. English to divide. From section 19.1 we know 

already that in Semitic root forms of the structure piC (C: a consonant 
nant) can have the basic meaning 'to divide'. In particular, 
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In Hebrew we have the root form plg with the meaning 'divide' and the 
Extension pigh with the meaning 'department, district (as a division of a 
tribe)'. I therefore see the word Volk as a Semitic loan word 

with the root form plg, which was borrowed early enough to be 

earliest Germanic sound changes, including the Proto-Germanic 

nic sound shift, the proto-Northwest Germanic form *folk- 

take. 


Not only folk 'division of an army', but also heri 'army' is used. 
presumably a Semitic loanword (cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, 
Section 7.25). The Semitic loan words Heer and Volk (namely 

heri and folk) thus form a perfect Old Germanic parallel to the 

modern French loan words army and division. It is 

In both cases, these are typical superstrate borrowings from the category 
Section 1 of the Preliminary Remarks: Warfare. 


The root plh 'to split' (or a related root form) may also 

in gr. zr éAexus, aind. parasu- 'axe, battle axe'; also in these terms 
leanings probably reflect military contacts, but probably with 

Semitides of the Southeast, ie with Semites. Of course, 

semantic reasons an equation with Akkad. pilakku 'spindle', 

Frisk (1991: sv zredexvs) is to be agreed with in this; but the assumption 
a loan of a Semitic noun with the original 

There is no way around the literal meaning of 'splitter'. [257 


19.6. Old English and Old Norse xflokk- 'crowd of people' 


Inseparable from the folk word is English flock (ae. flocc), Anord. flockr 
(Swedish flock, Dan. flok). The OED says: 


Not found in the other Teut. langs. The etymology is obscure. As both in OE. 

and ON. the word means only an assemblage of persons, it can hardly be con- 
nected with fly v.™; the hypothesis that it is cognate with folk is satisfactory 
with regard to meaning, but its phonological admissibility is doubtful. 


The phonological problem only exists, of course, if one considers the two 
words as Indo-European hereditary words. For 

root-like loan words from Semitic with its diverse 

This problem does not exist in ablaut relationships. Strictly speaking, 
It may also be a bridge within Germanic, because metathe- 

sen around a root-internal liquida occur. 
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19.7. Proto-Germanic *felh- ‘to hide, to bury 


One of the strangest etymological puzzles of Germania is the 
strong verb *felh-. A new solution proposal should therefore be 
come, even if he is behind the Obi- 

I let Kluge/Seebold (1995) define the problem. 

kidneys: 


command stV. (« 8th century). Mhd. bevelhen, ahd. befelahan, as. bifelhan is a 
Prefixation to g. [Proto-Germanic] *felh-a- stV., also in glolt. filhan, anord. 
fela, ae. feolan, afr. -fela. The meaning is in intransitive use (only in 

Old English) 'to sink, to penetrate'; for the transitive form 

use can be interpreted as 'lowering, pushing'; on the one hand it is attested (except 
hend from 'sink') 'hide, bury' (Gothic, Old Norse, West Germanic 

nic in relics with prefixed forms), on the other hand (only prefixed, and 

Gothic with ana-, West Germanic with bi-) 'recommend, entrust, be- 

lack' (cf. to insist on something, to insist on something). The meaning 'command- 
len, befehlen' initially appears only sporadically, but then continues with the 
Development into Modern High German. The simple verb dies out in German 

after the Old High German period. - Non-Germanic without clear 

equal opportunity. The root-closing -h is certainly only Germanic. [...] 

In the simple form ig that remains after replacing this extension. 

(eur.) Findogermanic, European] *pel- compare with the meaning 

'bury' I{at]. sepelire (Umbr. pels-) 'bury', mir. [Middle Irish] (uncertain) 
eillged, eillgheadh 'burial'; originating [5g from 'hide' probably also air. 

[Old Irish] to-ell 'to steal' (xpel-n-, only in the perfect, with a verbal stem, in 
which several sources have merged); meaning 'recommend 

etc.' most likely |. appellative 'to address, to call, to encourage' [etc.]. 


The original meaning is certainly best understood from the simplex 

sen. Got. filhan means 'to conceal', 'to bury'. But the same 

Basic meaning can also be read from several prefixes (Lehmann 

1986: sv). The following additional references can also be found there: an. 
fela 'to hide, conceal'"', ae féolan st.V. 'to conceal, commit', ae be-feolan 
'to conceal, to entrust to', afries. bi-fella 'to conceal, to commit', as. 
bi-felhan 'to commit, entrust, bury', ahd. en-phelhen 'to commend', 

felahan, bi-fel(a)han st.V. 'to transmit, entrust, bury'. There are also forms, 
which show the effect of Verner's law, namely the Ad- 

perfect participles that have become substantive got. (ga-)fulgins, an. folginn 'hid- 
the'. 


In fact, the original meaning is still alive today, namely 
dialectal in English: A verb to feal meaning 'to hide, 
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conceal' is found dialectally in Ireland, Northumberland, Durham, Cum- 

berland, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lancashire and Cheshire, with regional 

len spelling variants feeal, fele and with the secondary forms felt in the North 
and West Ridings of Yorkshire and field in Westmoreland [fial, fiald, felt} 
(Wright 1898-1905: sv feal)." 


What we obviously have before us is a Proto-Germanic verb xfelh- 

with the meaning 'hide'. All other meanings seem to have been 

or contextual. But hiding is a form of isolation. For this 

We have already discussed the meaning of the Hebrew in section 19.1. 
Root form plh xsecrete'. I would like to point out that this or 

a related root form of an early loan from the Semitid 

from the northwest into Germanic, early enough to 

subject to the Proto-Germanic sound shift and even Verner's law 

fen werden." There are relatives of the *felh verb in Indo-European 
nia at best in the western languages. This also fits with the assumption that 
that these are Semitic loan words, since the older Indo-Germanic 
Niche-Semitic contacts did not, as is commonly assumed, take place in 
East, but, as I probably also in other contexts 

to try to make in the West, namely along the Atlantic coast. 

have found. 


19.8. Proto-Germanic *folg- 'follow' 


The word is only West and North Germanic, so it only occurs where 

the root *felh- the meaning 'recommend, entrust, command' an- 

It is therefore obvious to use the *folg-word as a derivation of this 
ser root, as in Kluge/Seebold (1995: [259 sv follow) in 

of the fact is considered. This word also probably belongs in the Com- 
plex of Semitic loanwords from Germania. 


outlook 


In the handbooks on Germanic language history, there is 

agree that about one third of the old Germanic 

ian vocabulary cannot be explained from Indo-European (cf. 

the citations and references in Vennemann 1984a). This estimate is not 
undisputed: Neumann (1971) considers it to be too high, namely, assumes 
no prehistoric foreign influence on Germanic language at all; 

I personally consider it too low, as it seems to me that more than the 
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Half of the Old Germanic vocabulary has no convincing Indo-Germanic 
finds a theoretical explanation (Vennemann 1995c: note 204). 


The problem in the past was that a prehistoric 

foreign influence on Germanic is only suspected or also due to 

Conjectures were denied by not taking the trouble to 

the neighbouring languages of Indo-Germania for possible connections 

for unexplained Old Germanic words. Now that two 

neighbouring language families of Indo-European lexical (and also 

formal) influences on Pre-Germanic have been made plausible, for which 
Vasconic and for the Semitic (cf. especially Vennemann 1995c — 

You will forgive me for at least optimizing the results myself. 

mistic assessment), the situation of German studies has changed fundamentally. 
Now there will no longer be a need to debate whether the German 

niche was exposed to prehistoric contact influence or not. 

Now it will be a matter of determining the exact scope and details of the 
prehistoric influences. To this end, namely to determine 

mood of the superstrate influence of the Semitic languages of the Atlantic 
Northwestern Germanic vocabulary, I hope with this 

to have made a contribution with this essay. 


Notes 

t First published in 1998 in: Karin Donhauser and Ludwig M. Eichinger 
(ed.), German Grammar — Theme in Variations: Festschrift for Hans- 
Werner Eroms on his 60th birthday, 245-261. Heidelberg: Carl Winter. The 


A summary was included in the new publication. 


l. See the overviews in Vennemann 1998a, iEa (chap. 17 of this 
Volume), 1998d. 


2. See also the cultural-historical considerations in Vennemann 1997b. 


3. This is best seen when comparing Irish and 

Cymric with Hamito-Semitic and the (non-insular Celtic) 

Indo-European, for example, in Pokorny (1927-30) on English in relation to 
with German and finds that various 

English as well as Irish and Welsh the Hamito-Semitic 

This is sometimes done by the language 

same themselves, e.g. by Pokorny with reference to the use 

the possessive instead of the dative when referring to body parts, cf. Z cut 
off his head (as in Welsh and Egyptian) vs. I cut off his 

Head off (Pokorny 1927-30: 16, 253), and in Wagner (1959: 150-151) with 
Reference to the development of the progressive. 
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11. 


12. 
13. 
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This was clearly recognized a century ago and has been addressed since then with various 
whose methods have been proven ever more compelling (Morris Jones 

1900, Pokorny 1927-30, Gensler 1993). The language contact theory 

The reorganization of the Insular Celtic into Hamito-Semitic must be seen as equally 
chert is considered as its linguistic genetic classification in Indo-European; 

see also Vennemann 1998d: here Chapter 18, Section 1 with Note 5. 


The symbol ,,:—“ stands for ‘extant representative, or regular phonetic des- 
cendant of'. 


For the spread of the word plow, even beyond Germanic, see: 
Kratz 1966: 15. 


For Latin plovum see Kratz 1965 and Pisani 1974. 

According to Walde/Hofmann (1982: s.vv.), plaustrum, plostrum 'two-, 
later four-wheeled wagon, freight wagon' and ploxenum, -inum, ploxemum 
*Wagenkasten' not for the plow word. 


An interpretation as a loanword from a pre-Germanic substrate can be found 
in Knobloch (1968) and Schmid (1980); cf. Schmidt-Wiegand 1981: 28- 

29. This contradicts the general experience that expressions for 

technical equipment is usually borrowed from superstrate. — In Pokorny 

In 1989 the plow word is not treated. 


Got. hóha is another variant of the hook word, which itself — 

with the meaning 'hook' — has several forms: 1. urg. *hakön- with 

as. hako, ae. haha, on. haki; 2. vordt. *heggön- with ahd. hakho, mhd. 
hake(n); 3. urg. *hoka with Middle Low German hók, huk, Afries. hók, Ae. hdc and an. 
heekja 'Kriicke'. This is probably a Vasconian 

Loan complex (cf. Vennemann 1995c: here chapter 7, section 6.9): Urvask. 
*xgako- 'hook' (cf. Basque gako, kakho 'hook') was pronounced with irregular 
Sound shift and the concept of quantity-neutral vowels as 

sooner or later incorporated into Germanic, with particular emphasis on the 
long perceived ta had to become xe or to, since in the early 

Germanic no long à existed. (The xe is the inherited, after 

generally accepted as a fairly open long e, the so-called +ë, for which 
some Germanists, e.g. Kluge/Seebold (1995), write *&. Pre-germ. 

ta had become 6; one may assume that this sound also in the oldest 

time was pretty open.) 


I cannot go into this further here. From the works to the procurement 
ness of the device called a plough in distinction from other terms 
Examples of such examples are: Mitzka 1958, Kratz 1966, Beck 1980, 
Schabram 1980 with references in other articles on Beck et al. 


(ed.) 1980; Schmidt-Wiegand 1981: 18-41. 
See the notes above in the introductory remarks. 


The OED explains the verb to furrow as 'to make furrows in (earth) with 
a plough; to plow' and the noun furrow as 'a narrow trench made in 


20. 
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the earth with a plow, esp. for the reception of seeds'; vice versa explains it 
the noun plow as 'an agricultural implement, used to prepare the 
soil for sowing or planting, by cutting furrows in it [etc.].' 


The reference to this modern German equivalent to 
I owe Pflug-Wort to Angelika Lutz, University of Erlangen. 


The semantic potential of this root form is also evident in New Hebrew. 
peleg '(political) faction' (Baltsan 1992: sv). 


In Modern Hebrew as pelah 'slice, segment' and peleh 'spindle; district, 
region' (Baltsan 1992: s.vv.). 


The last surviving Atlantic language was, in my opinion, 
Picts of northern Scotland; cf. Vennemann 1997b: here chapter 11, section 
sections 1 and 2. 


"Pattern" refers to the distribution of vowels in the triliteral root. 
means, here CjiC2aC5, whereby for mnemonic reasons a common 

root, here gbr xbury', is used; more common is the use of the 

Root gil 'kill', for which the pattern in question would be gital. 


Wagner (1958: 838) would like to use gil. cluiche 'play', clichim (as in 
ar-clichim 'I ward off, parry, defend', con-clichim 'I dash, doss'), ir. 
clechtaim 'I practice, accustom myself, am wont', 

clecht 'wont, habit', neuir. cleachtadh 'habit', namely 

as a loan from a p-Celtic language: He takes an Indo-Germanic 

sche root with initial voiceless labio-velar plosive, kY-, an, um 

the coexistence of on the one hand p- in the basis of the loan, on the other hand- 
from g-Celtic c- (in Gaelic and Irish the labia- 

litát is regularly lost). "The only difficulty is the suffixal 

Guttural, since the word after the first sound shift into Germanic 
(possibly through Lombard mediation). If one wants to 

maintain this connection, it is suitable for solving the problems 

my Lehne etymology: 1. The inaccuracy of the 

Final consonants may already have existed in the loan templates, may 

but also in the borrowing processes. 2. The initial 

p- of the Semitic loan(s) would be represented in Germanic as p- 


in q-Celtic, which had no p- and thus the next similar 

Plosive had to be substituted by kY-. A parallel would be the coexistence of 

which comes from Welsh peth 'thing' (plus Gallo-Lat. petia 'piece of land', further 
French piéce, English piece) and Gaelic cuid 'portion', which I associate with the Pictist 
Pit- the northern Scottish Pit-settlement name to Akkad. pittu 'area, 

Administrative area, area of responsibility' (Vennemann 1998b). 

See the opinion in Vennemann 1998d: here Chapter 18, Section 

3.5, that the systematization and functionalization of the Germanic 

verbal ablaut has its origin in the overgeneralizations of few 
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found ablaut patterns in the pre-Germanic prestige sociolect of the 


Semitid superstrate speaker. 


For the ":-" symbol, see note 5 above. 


In Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Furche it says that the word belongs to a uridg. 
Root *perk- 'to tear up, to dig'. Pokorny (1989: 821) states 

West Indo-European evidence only ai. pärsäna- 'chasm, abyss, 

kung', which semantically means 'to tear open, to dig' or also 'furrow' 
does not seem to be easily connectable. I therefore separate it and take 


that the root *perk- in Pokorny and Kluge/Seebold means nothing else 
is the West Indo-European root *prk- 'furrow', which I consider to be a se- 
Mitidic loanword. 


Herold (1941: 185) formulates the Old High German Glos- 

sen: "While the army as a closed entity, the army 

band, which designates the larger army formation, folk names the army division 
division, the army and agrees with the use of scara 

[nhd. Schar] agree." Herold 1941 contains the most comprehensive material 
collection of the older German folk word and other words in 

its conceptual environment (until ca. 1050). 


This etymology is found in de Vries (1977: sv) for an. flokkr 'pile, 
crowd, flock. 


This verb caught my attention in the context of my research into 
Reflexes of the Semitid plC root forms in Germanic Stephen 

Laker (University of Munich). I owe him in particular 

special reference to his native dialect form to feal. 


Anders Pokorny (1989: 803), who without restriction equates the verb to gr. 
zéAas 'skin', ae. filmen 'skin' etc. 


But in fela á hendi 'to commend' we immediately have the meaning of 
dt. recommend. 


What is strange here is the occurrence of forms in the present tense that sound like Prá- 
terital or past participle forms. If it is other, 

parallel root extensions or actually a kind of recent 

Preterito-present (according to Stephen Laker)? See above in the quote from Kluge/ 
Seebold, "to-ell ‘to steal’ (xpel-n-, only in the perfect tense...)". 


Reasons for the view that Verner's sound change in Proto-Germanic 
sic sound shift, I give in Vennemann 1984b: 
20-22. 


20. Etymology and phonotactics: 
Latin grandis vs. Basque handi 'big' and 
similar problems"! 


For Hans-Heinrich Lieb 


Abstract 


It is often overlooked in etymology that the observed constraints of a language 
have a prehistory and need not always have been the same. As a matter of fact, it 
can be learned from languages with a long known history that constraints may 
develop within a few centuries. Therefore, the constraints against word-initial 


consonant clusters, against word-initial r-, against word-initial d-, and against w 
observable in historical Basque must not be assumed to have always existed in the 
language. On the contrary, etymologists must work with the assumption of pre- 
historic stages of Basque in which these constraints were not yet operational. 


The consistent research strategy leads to a number of new Vasconic ety- 

mologies for hitherto poorly explained words in the western Indo-European lan- 
guages (in a wider sense, including Greek). Eg, Lat. grandi- 'big' obviously can- 
not be derived from Bq. (h)andi 'big', nor can Bq. (h)andi reflect as a loan-word 
Lat. grandi- because as such the Basque word would have to have the shape 

*xgarandi (with echo anaptyxis), according to the rules of loan-word adaptation in 
Basque. However, both Lat. grandi- and Bq. (h)andi may reflect a Vasconic ety- 

mon, the former as a prehistoric loan-word, the latter as a result of the developing 
constraints: PVasc. tgrandi- — Lat. grandi- (grandis, grande etc.); PVasc. 
*grandi->Pre-Bq. *randi- (no #CC-!) > Bq. handi, andi (no £r-!). Likewise, Gr. 
dorkás 'deer, gazelle' and Bq. orkatz 'deer, Pyrenean chamois' may both reflect 

the same Proto-Vasconic etymon, the latter with loss of word-initial d- as this con- 
strained developed. 


Words connected in this way are: Olr. fás (Latin vastus, vanus, Pre-West Gmc. 
*wosti-), Bq. baso 'waste (adj.)' (no w! in Basque); Engl. rye (etc.) and Bq. ogi 
*bread, wheat, cereal' (no #r-! in Basque); Engl. gate (etc.), Bq. ate 'door' (fre- 
quent loss of word-initial velar plosives in Basque); OE sceanca 'thigh', Bq. 
zango, zanko 'leg, foot' (no #CC-! in Basque); and a few others. 
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20.1. The etymological problem of Lat. grandis and Bq. handi 'big' 


For the Latin i-stem adjective grandi- (nom. sg. m./f. grandis, n. grande; 
Fr. grand/grande, Span. grande, etc.) 'big', according to one etymological 
Latin dictionary (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv), several Indo-European ety- 
mologies, both ancient and modern, have been proposed. Since these can 

not all be true, there is the possibility that they are all false. Actually the fact 
that the word only occurs in Latin does not make an Indo-European origin 
appear likely. Also the structure of the word, especially its root vowel a 
(Proto-Indo-European had few if any words with short a), does not suggest 

an inherited Indo-European word. The authors of another etymological 

Latin dictionary (Ernout/Meillet 1959: sv), after ascribing an ancient as- 
association of the word with Lat. gradus 'step' to popular etymology, abstain 
from offering any of the modern [345 etymologies and succinctly conclusion, 
"L'étymologie de ce mot 'vulgaire' 4 vocalisme a est inconnue. Le mot 
Indo-European signifiant 'grand' is represented in Latin par magnus." 


For Bq. handi 'big' too, according to Agud and Tovar's etymological 

Basque dictionary (1989: sv), several etymologies have been proposed, 
apparently none of them convincing to these authors." The word occurs as 

andi in the Bizkaian, Gipuzkoan, High Navarrese, and Roncalese dialects, 

as handi in the Lapurdian, Low Navarrese, and Zuberoan dialects.' The 

form with aspiration appears to be etymologically correct, whereas the 

form andi reflects loss of aspiration in the deaspirating dialects.* The forms 


aundi (Bizkaian, Gipuzkoan) and haundi (Lapurdian, Low Navarrese), 
considered as basic by some authors, are emphatic variants to other authors 
including Agud and Tovar (1989) who follow Michelena (1977: 96). 


The phonological similarity and the semantic identity of Lat. grandi- 
'big' and Bq. handi 'big' have not remained unnoticed, but no way was 
known in the past to connect the two items which, after all, belong to two 
genetically unrelated languages. Assuming for the sake of the argument 
that the two items might be connected, the only way of connecting them 

was the assumption that the word passed from Latin, or from French or 
Spanish, into Basque, as is true for innumerable other words that are the 
same in Basque and in Romance. The converse way of borrowing could not 

be assumed. The reason is simple: grandi- is found in Latin as early as 
Plautus (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv); Plautus died in 184 BC, whereas 
contact of the Romans with speakers of Basque or related languages only 
began in the following century. Thus the assumption could only be that Bq. 
handi 'big' might be a Latin loan-word, Lat. grandis/grande — Bq. handi 
(cf. Dodgson 1903: 326 n. 1)? However, this proposal could not be accepted 
cepted [347 (Agud/Tovar 1989: sv). Indeed, if Basque had borrowed Lat. 
grandis/grande (or Fr. grand/grande or Span. grande), the result would 
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have to be *garand-, eg *garandi, because Basque breaks up initial Cr- 
clusters in loan-words by means of echo anaptyxis, cf. GRATIA — garazia 
'grace', GRANU - garau(n) 'grain', CRUCE - kurutze 'cross' $ 


In a number of recent articles (Vennemann 1993b, 1994b [appendix], 

1995c) I have proposed a theory of the linguistic development of pre- 

historic Europe according to which Vasconic languages, ie languages 

related to historical Basque which later became extinct, were in prehistoric 
times contact languages of the West Indo-European languages, in particular 

the Italic languages before their speakers migrated into Italy, and probably 
even in Italy itself. One kind of evidence to support this theory consists in a 
number of Vasconic loan-words in West Indo-European, including Latin. 

This theory offers the basis for a new interpretation of the relationship 

tween Lat. grandi- and Bq. handi, namely as a Vasconic loan-word in 

Latin. I realize that this is, even given the new theory, not a trivial assump- 
tion, because the way one would naturally capture this relationship, "Bq. 

handi > Lat. grandis/grande" (cf. above “Lat. grandis/grande — Bq. 

handi"), does not seem to fit into known patterns of loan-word adaptation. 

And indeed it doesn't. I will show on the following pages why it is 
nevertheless possible to make the etymological connection in the only re- 
maining direction, from Vasconic to Latin. 


20.2. Phonotactic constraints and loan-transfer: Some examples 
20.2.1. Segmental change: Olr. fas etc., Bg. baso 'waste (adj.)' 


It is a well-known methodological rule that in loan-word comparison one 

has to take into account the systems of the involved languages at the time 
of the loan transfer, as well as the changes that have taken place since the 
time of the loan transfer both in the giving and in the receiving languages. 
Eg, in order to understand the loan transfer Lat. cella — OHG zella 

/tella/ (NHG cell 'cell'), one has to consider that /k/ [34g became /t5/ be- 
fore front vowels in Vulgar Latin. And in order to understand the 

loan transfer Lat. tegula —^ OHG ziagal /tiagal/ (NHG brick 'tile'), one 

has to consider that /t/ became /tx/ word-initially before vowels in pre-Old 
High German. 


Keeping this methodological rule in mind, even regard to simple seg- 
mental changes like the above can prove fruitful in the comparative study 
of West Indo-European and Basque. I would like to show its fruitfulness 
with just one example of an unexplained parallel between the two families. 


If one looks at Olr. fás 'empty, waste (adj.)' (with fásach 'desert, wild- 
derness')' and Bq. basa (also basox) 'wild, waste (adj.)', the similarity of 
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sound and meaning suggests that they are the same word. Yet the 
phonological differences have to be explained. 


First, there is a prosodic difference: The root vowel is long in Old Irish; 
in Basque there is no quantity, so the root vowel is neutral with regard to 
length. This difference tells us nothing about the transfer direction because 
when an Indo-European word is borrowed into Basque it necessarily loses 

its vowel quantity by neutralization, and when a Vasconic word is boron- 
rowed into an old Indo-European language quantity has to be assigned. In 
particular, the Basque root vowel in an open syllable may have appeared 

long to speakers of a lot of languages. 


Second, there is an initial f- in Old Irish and an initial b- in Basque. 
These cannot simply be transformed into each other. However, it is known 

that Olr. f- derives from PIE *w- by onset strengthening; cf. Lat. vir, Goth. 
wair, also, with long i, Skt. viráh, Lith. vyras; but Olr. fer 'man'. It is also 
known that Basque, lacking w, has neutralized w with b word-initially be- 
fore vowels in favor of b whenever words entered from a language making 

a distinction, eg Lat. valorem — Bq. balhore 'valor, courage'.? Thus, 

either a pre-Old Irish root *wäs- 'empty, waste [349 (adj.)' or a Vasconic 
root *was- 'wild, waste (adj.)' would explain the Old Irish word and the 
Basque word as the same item, namely as possible source of a 

loan transfer. 


Engl. waste, both adjective and noun, is according to Onions (1966: 

SV) a borrowing from Old Northern French, where was a variant of 

g(u)ast, cf. Prov. guest, port. gasto, Italian. guasto, all from Romance xwasto, 
which apparently continues Lat. vastus 'empty, unoccupied, waste, desert, 
devastated', whence vástáre 'to make empty, lay waste' and other deriva- 


tives (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv vastus). This in turn is related to OE 
west, OS wösti, OHG wuosti (NHG wüst), Pre-West Gmc. *wösti- ‘empty, 
unoccupied, waste', further OE westen, OS wóstunnia, OHG wuostinna, 
also wuosti (NHG desert) 'desert (noun)' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 
vastus, Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv wüst). 


Lat. vastus and Pre-West Gmc. *wösti- are in turn both related to Olr. 

fas. This is unproblematic because Olr. intervocalic s is a regular reflex 

of ss, which in turn is a regular reflex of st (Thurneysen 1946: $$ 131, 
155.e, 194, 217). Thus fas (also fäss) is likely to be earlier *wastV-. Since 
Pre-West Gmc. *wösti- also goes back to Pre-Gmc. *wasti-, the recon- 
struction yields *wästV- for all three language families, although Latin and 
West Germanic differs in the stem-forming vowel of the adjective. To 
Walde/Hofmann (1982) and Kluge/Seebold (1995) this is the end of the 
reconstruction. The former consider a possible relationship of Lat. vastus 
with Lat. vastus 'wide, immensely large, unshapely, bulky' but recommend 
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to keep the two items distinct. The latter simply state, "Further origin 
unclear." 


Ernout/Meillet (1959: sv uastus) only consider a single item vastus, 

with short a, and covering both meanings, or groups of meanings. They 
essentially compare the same Old Irish and West Germanic words as above 
and emphasize the primacy of the adjectival meaning. Isolating a root 
*was- [sic, with long à], and thus implicitly reconstructing an adjectival 
base *wäs-t-, they compare Lat. vanus (< *wäs-n-os) ‘empty, thinned-out, 
vane' and vascus (glossed 'inanis') 'empty, void, deserted, unoccupied'. 
They do not comment on their reconstruction, eg by further stabilizing or 
identifying their reconstructed root *wäs-. [350 


In none of the etymological dictionaries cited is there any discussion of 
the fact that the group of Indo-European words assembled in them and 

cited here is restricted to three West Indo-European languages which were 
in close contact in prehistoric times and share many innovations (Krahe/ 
Meid 1969: 88 4, 6, 7, 9), and that in Germanic the word is restricted to 
West Germanic. In my opinion these two facts suggest that we are dealing 
with a loan complex. Since I believe to have shown for a number of such 
shared innovations that they can be explained as Vasconic influence, the 
West Indo-European root *was- is, in the context of my theory, most likely 
a Vasconic loan item. I therefore propose that in the case on hand it was 
words based on a Proto-Vasconic root *was- 'wild, waste' surviving in Bq. 
basa/baso, which were borrowed into Italic, Celtic, and West Germanic 
where they became the basis of adjectival derivation yielding the attested 
West Indo-European words." 


20.2.2. Phonotactic segmental change 
20.2.2.1. Engl. rye, Bq. ogi 'bread, wheat, cereal' 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Roggen) reconstruct for OS, OHG roggo PGmc. 

*xrugón 'rye' and for OE ryge (English rye), ON rugr a doublet PGmc. xrugi- 
'rye'. Lühr (1988: 291) considers the i-stem original and the n-stem 
innovation. The geminate in OS, OHG roggo, according to Lühr, is unex- 
plained; it is attributed to forms with zero grade by Kluge/Seebold, as well 
required for OFris. rogga. They compare Lith. rugjs 'grain of rye', in the 
plural 'rye', Old Russ. rüzi f. 'rye', and ("perhaps") Thrac. briza 'rye'. 
"Further origin unclear; the phonetic proximity of gr. Oryza f. 'rice' ... is 
conspicuous." Finn. ruis 'rye' and Eston. rukkis 'rye' are Germanic or Balto- 
Slavic loan words. The limited Indo-European distribution of the word, the 
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peculiarities of its stem formation, and the lack of consonant shifting suggest- 
gest that the Indo-European item also is a loan complex. [35 


Bq. ogi means 'wheat, cereal' (Spanish 'trigo', French 'blé') in the High 
Navarrese, Low Navarrese, Lapurdian, and Zuberoan dialects and 'bread' 
everywhere (de Azkue 1984: sv).? 

The sounds and meanings of IE *rugi- 'rye' and Bq. ogi ‘bread, wheat, 
cereal' are close enough to suggest the possibility of a connection. The 
initially poses an apparent problem; it disappears when a specifically Basque 
phonotactic constraint is considered, namely the prohibition against 
word-initial r-: 


*r /# 


There are no old words and few popular loan-words with initial r- in 
Basque; usually loan-words with initial r- receive a prosthetic vowel 
(Michelena 1977: § 8.1): 


Lat. rege(m) 'king (acc.)' - Bq. excite 'king, queen-bee' 
Span. resto, Fr. reste 'rest' — Bq. arrasta, arresta (id.) 
Span. ropa 'dress, clothes' — Bq. arropa (id.) 


Fr. révolte 'revolt' - Bq. errebolta (id.) 
Cat. risc, Fr. risque, Sp. riesgo" 'risk' — Bq. arrisku (id.) 


Span. ruta, Fr. route » Bq. arruta (id.) 


#rV;X— Bq. VorrV;X', where V? is (usually) a, except when V; is e, 
in which case V2 is (usually) e; and X' is a Basque adaptation 
of x^ 


Most languages containing r- sounds do not bar them from the word-initial 
position. There is therefore no reason to assume that Basque in its pre- 

history had always been subject to this constraint. Assuming on the con- 

trary that at an earlier stage Basque allowed initial r-, the question arises of 
how the modern constraint was implemented. Since Basque has a notorious reputation 
prehistory and early history of initial consonant weakening and loss, I pro- 
pose that word-initial r- too was weakened and lost in this language, and 

indeed before it came into contact with [352 Latin and its successor lan- 
guages. A possible path of development could be the following (with un- 

voicing of initial r, r- » r-, as in Classical Attic Greek, cf. Allen 1974: 
39-40): 


tr > tr- > Œh- > zero 
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If we reconstruct PVasc. *rugi- 'wheat', we can account for both Bq. ogi 
‘wheat, cereal, bread' and (West) IE xrugi- 'rye': The former would con- 
tinue the Proto-Vasconic word, with typical generalizing and metonymic 
changes of meaning and with mandatory loss of its initial *r-; vowel height 
is not a stable feature of Basque (Michelena 1977: 8 2.1) and may be in the 
present instance have been influenced by the lowering effect of the 
weakening rhotic.'" The latter would be a Vasconic loan-word, with a 
transference of meaning made possible by the fact that wheat and rye are 
similar in both and use, plus the late introduction and in- 

increasing importance of rye in Central Europe. In view of the fact that 
Neither wheat nor rye have their original home in Europe, it is conceivable 
that the Vasconic word also is a loan-word, perhaps from a Mediterranean 
"language." 


Finally, there is the possibility that the *rugi word was originally used 
for the type of cereal represented by both wheat and rye. The fact that 
wheat has in Germanic no real name of its own but is merely referred to by 
a distinguishing property as 'the white one' points in this direction. 
Connecting PGmc. *rugi- 'rye' and Bq. ogi 'wheat, cereal, bread' is only 
possible against the background of a theory of language change which pro- 
vides for phonotactic change, such as the rise of a constraint barring rhotics 
from the word-initial position in a language which earlier on was not con- 
strained in [353 this way. Assuming such a theory, however, forces the ety- 
mologist to consider the possibility of etyma that are less constrained in 
certain regards than the word under investigation. Latinists reckon with this 
possibility when trying to reconstruct vowel-initial words of late attesta- 
tion: Since in Classical Latin k, and thus in particular h-, was no longer 
sounded, sometimes the question arises whether a given word of this kind 

is to be reconstructed with the initial vowel or with initial xh- (and thus 
with *gh-).” By the same token, with regard to Basque every word now 


beginning with a vowel has to be checked against the possibility of pre- 
historic onset deletion. 


20.2.2.2 Gk. dorkás, dórx, corn. yorch, Bq. orcat 'deer' 


Gk. dorkás, Gen. dorkádos means 'deer, gazelle'. There exists an amazing 
number of morphological variants, all with the same meaning, including 

one which gives the appearance of a root noun, dórx, acc. dorkan or 
dorkan, from which all other variants are derived (see Frisk 1973 and 
Chantraine 1990: sv dorkás). But Chantraine points out that dorkás is the 
usual form, the only one from which diminutives, adjectives, and verbs are 
derived. All this together causes the impression of a loan-word, and that 
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impression is strengthened by the fact that there is no *dork- 'deer, gazelle 
in the other Indo-European languages. 


The word is peculiar in yet another regard. It has a variant zorkás (also 
zórx) with the same meaning. The two groups cannot be connected pho- 
nologically. 


There is yet another group of variants: iorkos (only one author), forkes, 
fyrkes (only Hesychius). 


The forms beginning with i- have a counterpart in one Indo-European 

branch, Celtic: Corn. yorch, Bret. iourc'h 'deer', Cymr. iwrch 'caprea mas'. 
Both Frisk (1973) and Chantraine (1990) therefore reconstruct PIE *jork-o- 

, as does Pokorny (1989: 513). In this way they account for the Celtic 

forms and the Greek z-onset." They go on to explain the Greek d-onset 

[354 (zorkás — dorkás etc.) by association with dérkomai 'I see' in an act of 
popular etymology (on the part of the Pre-Greek speakers). This leaves the 
Greek i-forms. They are explained as Celtic loan words. 


I must admit that I find this unanimous account in the etymological 

dictionaries far from convincing." I also find it incomplete (and consider it 
likely that it cannot be completed within this standard dictionary recon- 
struction): The anomalous multiplicity of Greek forms is not accounted for. 

I also reserve doubts about the Indo-European character of a word that oc- 

curs only in two branches of Indo-European, both belonging to West Indo- 

European, at least in a contradictory sense. I therefore find confirmed my original 
impression that we are dealing with a loan complex. 


The theory within which I am working suggests that we are dealing, for 
both Greek and Celtic, with loan-words from Vasconic languages.? There 

for now we have to look into Basque. Under 'deer', Aulestia/White (1990) 
offer orein, orkatz, and basahuntz. So does Trask (1997: 298), who adds to 
orkatz "(also 'Pyrenean chamois)" and to basahuntz "(basa- 'wild' + ahuntz 


*goat")". I will return to ahuntz in section 20.2.4 below. Bq. orein 'deer' is 
an interesting word in its own right as it may be connected with Hero 

dotus's drys, gen. óryos 'a Libyan animal, perhaps an antelope' (lid- 
dell/Scott 1889: sv), or with Gk. óryx, gen. órygos, supposedly the loan 

name of an Egyptian and [355 Libyan (also Indian) antelope species (cf. 

Frisk 1973 and Chantraine 1984: sv oryssó 'I dig', Lópelmann 1968: sv 

orein"). But orkatz 'deer, Pyrenean chamois' strikes me as a close match 

of Gk. dorkás, dorkádos 'deer' and, eg, corn. yorch 'deer', both pho- 
nologically and semantically. Since the item is in all likelihood not Indo- 
European, I assume it to be Vasconic. 


Proto-Vasc. *dorkats would lose its initial «d in the prehistory of 
Basque, which at an early level of its development did not permit 
word-initial d- (Trask 1997: 126). When borrowed as *dorkats 'deer' into 
Pre-Greek, it would naturally be adapted into the morphology as dorkás, 
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dorkddo's 'deer'. This word in turn may have formed the basis for the 
back-formation of the root noun dórx 'deer'; together, dorkds and dórx 

suffice to derive all the other related forms on record. However, there may be 
also go back to some syncopated variant form xdorks in the local varieties 

of Vasconic, and similar variation may have led directly to the other vari- 
ants of the Greek 'deer' word with initial d-. 


The Greek variants with initial z- and i- for d- may reflect the borrow- 

ing of variants from varieties of Vasconic in which the destabilization of 
d-, which must have occurred in the reconstructable prehistory of Basque 

as a prelude to its loss," was already underway; and the same may be as- 
summed for the initial i- of the Celtic words." In terms of relative chromium 
nology the variants with z- and i- would thus be systematically later bor- 
rowings than those with d-. 


Should convincing arguments be put forward that a reconstruction with 

initial *j-, *jorkats 'deer', deserves to be preferred to account for the Greek 
and Celtic forms, that too would be harmonious with a Vasconic ancestry: 

The same prehistoric layer of Basque that lacked word-initial d- also lacked 
word-initial j-, or any j at all for that matter (Trask 1997: 126); therefore a 
Proto-Vasconic *jorkats too would yield Bq. orcat." [356 


20.2.3. Phonotactic segmental tendencies: Engl. gate, Bq. ate 'door' 


The possibility discussed in the preceding section has to be reckoned with 
not only for strict constraints such as that against word-initial rhotics in 
Basque but also for sporadic losses, which may reflect constraints that did 
not stable. A case in point may be word-initial g-, or more generally: 
word-initial velar plosives, in Basque. There are many Basque words be- 
ginning with g-, and some beginning with initial k-", yet there are also a 


few that have lost the initial plosive. This sporadic change applies more 
generally to all plosives, but I will concentrate here on the velars. 


Michelena (1977: 8 12.17) does not want to exclude the possibility that 

it is actually the voiced plosive that is lost, assuming a stage with a voiced 
initially in case of apparent loss of voiceless plosives. Examples with velars 

include (h)obiel « goibel 'clouded sky', astigar/gastigar 'maple', oroldio/ 

goroldio 'moss (bot.)', cf. Michelena 1977: 253, 531"; (h)abia « kabia 

'nest' (« Lat. CAVEA), amuts/kamuts 'blunted' (« Occ. camus 'blunt'), 

okotz « kokotz 'chin', upa « kupa 'barrel' (Latin CUPA), among others 'cradle' (« Lat. 
CUNA), cf. Trask 1997: 136. There are also instances of prosthesis, as is to 

be expected in cases of phonotactic instability: gakula « akula 'goad'", 

garrathoifi « arrathoifi 'rat'": as a matter of fact, since the etymologies of 
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astigar/gastigar 'maple', oroldio/goroldio 'moss (bot.)' are uncertain, they 
too may be instances of prosthesis rather than loss (Michelena 1977: 253). 


Bq. ate (in the Low Navarrese dialect athe) 'door, gate' has no gener- 

ally accepted etymology (cf. Agud/Tovar 1990: s.v. ate). Various pro- 

posals, e.g. the old idea that the word is borrowed Lat. atrium 'central room 
of a house, hall, fore-court', [357 as well as the recent suggestion (Lópel- 
mann: s.v. athe) that the word is an Arabic loan-word (he relates it to Arab. 
fatha 'opening, hole, sluice', from fataha 'to open') are mentioned but not 
accepted. The authors seem to favor Corominas's view that the word, on 
account of its antiquity and derivational fecundity, is Proto-Basque. I ac- 
cept this evaluation and propose that ate is a Vasconic word surviving in 
Basque. 


Since the word begins with a vowel in Basque, the question arises 

whether perhaps it once began with a consonant that was lost in the course 

of constraint development. Michelena (1977: 8 11.10) assumes Bq. athe to 
belong to a type of disyllabic words of the phonological structure VPhV- 

with initial vowel and aspirated medial plosive for which he considers an 
origin with initial h- likely: athe « xhathe, with dissimilatory loss of aspi- 
ration. In the context of the material cited from Michelena 1977 and Trask 
1997 above, an earlier tgate also appears likely. Perhaps the two recon- 
structions are not mutually exclusive (in dialects preserving aspiration): 
*gathe > thathe > athe. 


Some speakers of English when walking from the main building to the 

departure area of Bilbao Airport may wonder why the words on the bilin- 

gual exit signs are so similar: Atea 3 / Gate 3, Ateak 1-2 / Gates 1-2. Could 
Bq. ate and Engl. gate be the same word? Engl. gate belongs to a group of 
Germanic words meaning 'hole, door, passage' that show morphological 
irregularities and have no Indo-European etymology. Onions (1966) has 

two entries for gate: 


gate! ... opening in a wall capable of being closed by a barrier; barrier itself, 
especially framework on hinges. OE get, geat, pl. gatu, corr. to OFris. gat 

hole, opening, OS. gat eye of a needle (LG., Du. gap, hole, breach), ON. gat 
opening, passage :- Germ. 3atam (wanting in HG. and Goth.). Forms with ini- 

tial y-, repr. OE. forms geat, pl. &eatu, remain in northerly dial. yett, yeat, and 
in the surnames Yates, Yeats; but the standard literary form has been gate since 
XVI [the 16th century]. 


gate? ... A. (north. dial.) way XIII (Orm); street (surviving in place-names, as 
Canongate) XV; B. going, journey XIII; manner of going (see GAIT). — ON. 
gata = OHG. gazza (G. gasse lane); Goth. gatwo :- Germ. *gatwön (whence 
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Lith. gätwe, Lett. gatwa), of unkn. origin (connexion with GET has been as- 
sumed by some, as for GATE!). 


The OED is more elaborate, but reaches the same etymological [35g con- 
clusion: With regard to gate!: "The ulterior etymology is obscure." With 
regard to gate': "As to the ultimate etymology nothing has been ascertained- 
tainted." In de Vries 1962: sv gata [corresponding to gate] it says, 
"Obvious word; connection with gat ['hole', ie gate ] is questionable." 

Also Lehmann (1986: sv gatwo) says, "Etymology obscure.""' Both de 

Vries and Lehmann cite attempts at connecting the word with etyma 

meaning 'defecate' or 'anus', but Dutch gat 'anus' is merely a vulgar use 

of gat 'hole', and the German etymological dictionaries do not even men- 
tion those attempts any more: Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Gasse) note that 

OHG gazza (MHG gazze, NHG Gasse), ON gata and Gothic gatwó 'city 

street, plaza' are close matches except that at least the Old Norse form does 
not agree exactly with the Gothic one; here too the result is "Origin 
unclear." Likewise Pfeifer et al. (1989: sv Gasse): "Origin unknown. 
AuBergerm. Relatives are missing." 


In my view we are dealing with a single Germanic word family: There 

is one and the same root to all these items, gat-; and there is a common 
meaning, *passage' (which is not that of get-, so these roots have nothing to 
do with each other). The fact that there are unexplained morphological 
peculiarities in the family, together with the other fact that the family is 
unique to Germanic, suggests that we are dealing with a loan complex. 

Since Bq. ate 'door, gate' is similar both phonologically and semantically 
and may, furthermore, derive from an earlier *gate, and since this item is 
by eminent authorities considered indigenous to Basque, I propose that the 
Germanic words were borrowed in prehistoric times from Vasconic lan- 

guages and preserve the same root as the Basque word, *gat- 'passage'. 


20.2.4. Phonotactic sequential tendencies: Engl. chamois, Bq. ahuntz 
'goat, chamois' 


English chamois, first attested in 1560 (OED: sv), is, of course, a French 
loan-word, which is itself first attested in the 14th century as a word from 
Southern France, derived from Gallo-Lat. camox, CAMOCE (Gamillscheg 

1969: sv). The animal is described in the OED as follows: 


A capriform antelope (A. rupicapra or Rupicapra tragus), the [359 only repre- 
sentative of the antelopes found wild in Europe; it inhabits the loftiest parts of 
the Alps, Pyrenees, Taurus, and other mountain ranges of Europe and Asia. Its 
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size is that of a full-grown goat; it is covered with brown hair, and has horns, 
about six inches long, which rise straight above the head, bending back so as to 
form complete hooks. Its agility and keenness of scent make its chase most difficult 
ficult and exciting. 


Note the reference both to the shape and the size of the goat in this description- 
tion. There is indeed a high degree of similarity between the chamois and 

the goat, even though they are very different species. As for the linguistic 

side, the OED offers the following: 


chamois ('famoi, 'feemi, 'faemwa), n. Forms: see below. [a. F. chamois (16th c. 
in Littré), prob. from Swiss Romanic: in Tyrolese camozza, camozz, Piedm. 
camossa, camoss, mod.Pr. camous, Rumansch camuotsch, chamotsch (Diez); 

It. camozza, camoscio (cf. camoscia chamois leather); Sp. camuza, gamuza, Pg. 
camuca, camurca. Presumably of the same origin as OHG. and MHG. gamz, 

mod.G. chamois; but the relationships between the Teutonic and Romanic words 
have not been ascertained, and no etymology is known either in Latin or Teu- 
tonic. ...] 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Gemse) address the question of *the relations 

between the Teutonic and Romanic words" by offering two possibilities: 
Either the German word is a Romance loan, or both the Romance and the 

German word are loans, and in this case probably from one and the same 
substrate language: 


Mhd. gemeze, ahd. gamiza. Borrowed from a Romance language (it. co- 
moscio m., spl. [Late Latin] *camox) or from the substrate language 
che, from which the Latin word probably originates. 


The Bavarian name of the chamois, Gams (without umlaut), according to 
Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv Gams) may go back directly to the Late Latin 


form camox. But considering the form OHG gamiza, an earlier form of 

Gams may well have been *gamuza. A pre-German suffixal variation be- 
tween u and i is also evident in other substratal domains (cf. Vennemann 
1995b: section 10).? [365 


The of reconstruction an etymon common to all the word forms is cited 
difficult, which is normal for a loan complex with several target languages 
(see also Meyer-Lübke 1935: sv camox). Perhaps the cumulative evidence 
favors an etymon xkamuts(a), with a laminal affricate ts on account of the 
medieval German spelling e.g. But there is variation at least in the follow- 
ing directions: xkamutso (or *kamusso, cf. Hubschmid 1960: 69, 

*kammusso, Gamillscheg 1969: sv camox) to account for the masculine 
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forms; *kamussio (Gamillscheg 1969: sv camox) to account for forms 

with palatal sibilants; *kamutsio etc. to account for variants with palatal 
affricates (cf. the "paleo-europeo alpine camocio", crossed with Lomb. 
camósc', given as a source for It. camoscio in Devoto 1968: sv camocio, 
also "Rumansch camuotsch, chamotsch" in the above OED quotation, per- 

haps so Friul. Kamuts, Tyrol. kyamorts in Meyer-Lübke 1935). Latin 

with its substitution of the animal name termination -ok-s (perhaps -ok-s, 
cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv) is a special case.” For this suffix, 
Walde/Hofmann invite us to compare Lat. esox, isox (also Hesych. ísox) 

'ein Rheinfisch, wrsch. Lachs' (ie 'a Rhine fish, probably salmon"). I will 
return to esox/isox briefly at the end of this section. [361 


The basic form may have been xkamuts, to which an article *-a could 

be added, as in Basque; since nouns ending in -a were likely to be inter- 
preted as feminine by speakers of early Indo-European languages, the co- 
existence of xkamuts and *«kamutsa would explain why both masculine and 
feminine adaptations have occurred in the borrowing languages. 


The history of research on Lat. camox, and a new attempt at coming to 

grips with the strange termination -ok-s (or -oks) or -dk-s, are presented by 
Szemerényi (1989a: 141-157). He also makes the most curious of all at- 

tempts at explaining the chamois word etymologically: To him the name is 

pure Indo-European, viz. a Celtic loan-word: *kambo-ukso(n) "hirschar- 
"deer-like animal with crooked 

(horns)"), a compound of Celt. *kambo- 'krumm, crooked' and PIE xuks6n 

*ox, bull, deer'. Rather than proving camox to be Indo-European, in my 

view this desperate construction makes it appear even more likely that the 
opposite is true. 


This leaves us with the question of what the substrate language may be 
have been from which the item was taken (cf. the quota from Kluge/ 
Seebold 1995 above). Within the theory with which I am working, it 
should be a Vasconic language, because according to this theory all of 
Western Europe (Vennemann 1995c), and the Alps in particular (Venne- 
mann 1997c), were Vasconic when the speakers of Indo-European lan- 


guages arrived. So we have to look into Basque. Aulestia/White (1990: sv 
chamois) offer orkatz, which also means 'deer' (Aulestia 1992, de Azkue 

1984: sv orkatz)*, and sarrio, which only has this meaning (Aulestia 

1992). I have not found sarrio in de Azkue 1984. It is obviously the same 

word as Span. sarrio 'izard, male chamois' about which Corominas/ 

Pascual (1980: sv) writes, "parece tratarse de una palabra ibérica o 

protovasca IZARR-, cuyo significado originario es dudoso."? These are, of 
course, dead ends. Remembering the similarity of the chamois to the goat, 

one should also check under 'goat'. The result again appears to be disappointed 
pointing: ahuntz 'goat' ." [362 
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Lópelmann translates ahuntz as 'goat, chamois' ('goat, chamois'). 

Looking therefore at ahuntz more closely, and doing so in the light of 
phonotactic constraints and tendencies, the word becomes more interesting. 
First, word-initial k- (and g-) may fall in the history of Basque, as discussed 
in the preceding section.? Second, ahuntz is reconstructed as *anu(n)tz 
(Michelena 1977: 8 5.59, Agud/Tovar 1990: sv auntz, Trask 1997: 299), 

with obligatory intervocalic loss of n (for which cf. Trask 1997: 139). As- 
summing up both developments in the case of ahuntz, one reconstructs 
*canoe(n)tz. In a labial context m and n may have been confused; so 
*kanu(n)tz may have been xkamu(n)tz at an earlier stage." This form, 

which should be written xkamu(n)ts outside the modern Basque context, 

would be almost identical with that reconstructed for the chamois word 
earlier on. It is worth mentioning that Basque, and therefore probably also 
the early West European substratal languages related to it, lack gender dis- 
tinctions; *kamu(n)ts and xkamu(n)tsa, distinguished as indefinite vs. defi- 
nite, could therefore be misunderstood as differing in gender rather than in 
definiteness to speakers of languages encoding gender but not definiteness. 


Agud/Tovar and Trask reconstruct *anu(n)tz, suggesting that perhaps 
originally there was only the intervocalic nasal, the preconsonantal one 
arising by way of compensation when the intervocalic one became unsta- 

ble, nasalizing its vocalic [363 environment. That is certainly a possibility. 
However, the other possibility, a reconstruction with two nasals, *kamunts, 
would also yield the extant forms, viz. by a dissimilatory development of 
*kamunts into *kamuts in the borrowing languages (or even the Vasconic 
"(Source: Wikipedia) 


There may be a specific argument in favor of assuming a Proto-Vas- 

conic etymon for the chamois word with a preconsonantal nasal. Trask 

(1997: 132-135) argues that an earlier form of Basque did not have a bila- 
bial nasal phoneme but that m, where it occurs in regular Basque words, 

was either borrowed together with the word or developed from nb or from 

b, from b especially when a nasal followed later in the same word. As- 
summing up this tendency to be old in the language (it applies both to native 
words as well as to loan-words of all periods), we should perhaps recon- 
struct a Proto-Vasconic *kabunts, a form which was changed to *kamunts 

not only in Basque itself but also in those Vasconic languages from which 


the chamois words were borrowed. This reconstruction would permit a real 
etymological explanation of the chamois words, as well as of Bq. ahuntz 
*goat', namely by associating it, as *kab-unts, with a well-known set of 
etymologically problematical words (cf. Ernout/Meillet 1959: sv caper, 
Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv caper): Lat. cap-r- (caper, capra) '(male and 
female) goat', Umbr. kaprum, kabru 'caprum', identical with Germanic 
xnaf-r- in OE hafer, ON hafr 'he-goat', Gm. Haber- xgoat'x; Gk. [364 
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kápros 'boar'; Olr. gabor 'he-goat", Gael. caer-iwrch 'deer', Ir. caera 

'sheep' (to the extent that all these are related among each other). With 

their short a, their phonological irregularities, and their restriction to West- 
Indo-European these words give the appearance of a loan complex. The 

theory would suggest that the giving languages were Vasconic. If my ety 
mological analysis of Fr. chamois and Bq. ahuntz is correct, this theoretical 
suggestion has empirical support. In this case we may even wish to include 

West Germanic *s-kap-a (OE scéap, OFris. skép, OHG scaf) 'sheep'; the 
morphological analysis would suggest an old prefix or compound format 

tion (both morphological techniques are evident in the history of Basque), 

and the phonological discrepancy between Lat. kap- and OHG -käp-, in 
"particular the length difference in the root vowel" is fully within the limits 
of loan phonology. 


Returning to Lat. esox/isox, I would like to suggest that this word is best 
understood as a Vasconic loan, based on an identifiable Bq. iz- 'water'. I 
think (pace Trask 1997: 328) that it contains the same item iz- with the 
reconstructible meaning *water' which survives in Basque compounds, eg 
izurde "water-pig", ie 'dolphin' (Bq. urde 'pig'). De Azkue's (1984) 
interpretation of Bq. izurde 'dolphin' as "water-pig" strikes me as semantic 
cally sound; it is, furthermore, supported by MHG merswin 'dolphin' 
(literally "sea-pig"). By contrast, Michelena's interpretation of Bq. izurde 
as a reflex of *gizurde "man-pig", formed with giza-, the combining form 

of gizon 'man'"', appears to me semantically aberrant; it also seems to lack 
comparative support, even if it is phonologically possible. If giza-urde is, 
according to Michelena, actually attested in Basque, then that may simply 
mean that earlier speakers of Basque had hit upon this popular etymology 
before Michelena, probably at a time when *iz was fading out of the lan- 
guage as a simplex and [355 became a meaningless iz-." Even if Bq. izokina 
'salmon' is a Latin loan (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv esox, Trask 1997: 

371), this in no way precludes an interpretation of Lat. esox/isox as a Vas 
conic loan. Loan-words do come back, as any two languages with a long 
history of contact show." 


In short, I would like to suggest that a Vasconic *izuts or *izunts 

*salmon' (with the same termination as in *kamuts) was adopted in Latin as 
isox/esox 'salmon' and that the derivative Lat. esocina 'salmon' which is boron 
rowed into Basque as izokin(a) 'salmon', with substitution of iz- for es-, 
perhaps at a time when xiz *water' was still alive in the language as a sim- 
plex. 
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20.2.5. Phonotactic sequential change: Gk. éthnos n. 'group of people, 
class, people', pl. ta éthné 'the heathens', Bq. enda 'cast, race' 


Both the Greek word éthnos n. 'group of people, class, people', whose plu- 
ral ta éthné means 'the heathens', and the Basque word enda 'cast, race' 
have no convincing etymology (Frisk 1973: sv, Agud/Tovar 1991: sv). 

Yet both the sound structures and the meanings of the words are very 
similar, which suggests a common origin. 


It is not quite obvious why Bq. enda 'cast, race' counts as unexplained. 
Certainly this word is similar enough to the beginning of Romance words 

like Sp. etnico, etnografia, etnográfico, etc. to be explained as a borrowing; 
and further one translation of 'race' into Unified Basque is etnia (Au- 
Lestia/White 1990: sv). The word etnia is not well-formed in Basque. It 
violates a constraint which says that in an intervocalic cluster of consonants 
the consonantal strength as measured on the following scale, [366 


ttt tt menu) increasing strength 
vowels glides r | nasals fricatives plosives 


must increase; in short, with "cs(X)" for 'the Consonantal Strength of seg- 
ment X" (and the asterisk expressing non-wellformedness): 


*CaCp/V — V, unless cs(Ca) « cs(Cp) 


Ie, clusters such as rg, nd, sk are permitted, but clusters such as gr, dn, ks 
are not permitted in a word. Neither are clusters such as kt (or geminates, 

for that matter). One may argue that alongside st we find ts; but this is not a 
valid counterargument, because ts, tz, and tx are generally assumed to be 
monosegmental, i.e. affricates. 


Since traditional Basque does not permit media clusters of more than 

two consonants, and always places the syllable break between two medial 
consonants, the above formula expresses the fact that the language is in 
harmony with the Syllable Contact Law (for which Vennemann 1988b: 40 

may be compared), whereas -tn- in etnia would be a bad cluster in terms of 
this Law. One remedy for bad syllable contacts is metathesis (Vennemann 

1988b: 55).x' Applying metathesis to etnia, the resulting "entia would be 
fairly close to enda, especially since plosives have to be voiced after nasals 
in the Western dialects of Basque (Michelena 1977: § 18.9). 


However, I am not content with this explanation myself. The reason is 


that Gk. éthnos n., from which Span. etnico etc. and hence Bq. etnia are 
derived, is itself unexplained etymologically." 
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Therefore I am not enclined to derive Bq. enda from etnia [367 and thus 
eventually from Greek but to consider it a genuine Vasconic word, which 
Basque has inherited from the parent language. If Gk. éthnos has no explanation 
nation in Indo-European, it must be a loan-word. One source of Greek 
loan-words, as I have suggested in my 1997a article, is the Central Euro- 
Pean Vasconic substratum. Since in phonological terms the Greek word 
represents the lectio difficilior, so to speak, because a media cluster of 
plosive plus nasal is less preferred than the reverse, the Greek word must 
preserve the ancient order, so that a reconstruction PVasc. tedna 'group of 
people, class, people, race' recommends itself. This seems to me to be a 
plausible source of both the Basque word (with contact metathesis, *ed.na 

> en.da, when the above sequencing constraint developed in this language) 

and the Greek word (with the Greek consonant shift which takes old words 

with td through a stage of voiced aspirates, td", to a stage of voiceless as- 
pirates, x*r"°). Also a source PVasc. *etna is conceivable, with an adapta- 
tion xetn- > et'"n- in Greek and metathesis and sonorization in Basque: 

xet.na » xen.ta » en.da. 


20.2.6. Phonotactic cluster reduction: OE sceanca 'thigh', Bq. zango, 
zanko 'leg, foot' 


In my 1995c article I compared the etymologically unexplained OE 

sceanca, MHG schenkel (NHG Schenkel) etc. 'thigh' to the likewise ety- 
mologically unexplained Bq. zango (Eastern dialect zank(h)o) 'leg, foot' 

and suggested that the difference in the root, *skank- in Germanic with its 
initial cluster and zang- in Basque with its single initial sibilant, might be 
the effect of phonotactic change in prehistoric Basque. Historical Basque 

does not tolerate word-initial consonant clusters: 


*C,/1 


However, there is no reason to assume that the same is true of prehistoric 
Basque. It is known, eg from Middle and Modern Korean (Kwon 1996) 

and from Old and Middle Indic (Fahs 1989: 30-31), that languages with 
word-initial clusters may develop such a constraint within a few centuries, 
using several [36g different mechanisms to implement the new constraint. 

My 1995c proposal is that Basque reduced its initial clusters on the basis of 
the same Consonantal Strength hierarchy that it used to sequence intervo- 
calic clusters: Of a word-initial consonant cluster, only the most vowel-like 
consonant survives: 
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Cluster reduction rule (for consonant clusters 2) 

PVasc. X > Cin / # 

where Ci, is that consonant in & whose Consonantal Strength is 
least 


A special case of this rule is the reduction of initial fricative-plus-plosive 
clusters FP- to the mere fricative F-: 


+FP>F/#__ for fricatives F and plosives P 
Applying this rule to the case on hand, 
x*tk»sl __ 


and remembering that plosives have to be sonorous after nasals in most 
dialects (Michelena 1977: 8 18.9), we see that a root *skankV- would in- 
deed develop into /sank"V-/, ie zank(h)V-, and further into /sangV-/, ie 
zangV-, in Basque. This is the basis for my proposal that Bq. zango, 
zank(h)o 'leg, foot' continues a PVasc. *skankV- and that Gmc. *skankV- 
x*thigh' is a Vasconic loan-word. 


Another example treated in my 1995c article is the Germanic strong 
(class III) verb xstink"an 'to push', Goth. stigqan 'to push' (with a change 
of meaning in OE stincan etc. 'to stink'). Applying the special case 


tst>s/i# 


of the above initial cluster reduction rule, a PVasc. *stunk"a- 'to push' 
could be the basis both for Bq. zunka 'thrust, blow' (preserved only in 
Eastern dialects where plosives do not become sonorous after nasals, cf. 
Michelena 1977: 8 18.9)" [369 and, as a Vasconic loan-word in Germanic, 

for the departing GMC. xstink"at- / xstunk'"a- / xstunk"um- / *stunk"at- 'to 
push'. 


20.2.7. Applications 
20.2.7.1. OHG scarpf/sarpf 'sharp', skulan/suln 'shall' 
Old High German contains two words with a peculiar variation of initial 


Sk- and s- for which no generally accepted explanations exist. Both of them 
give the impression of being non-Indo-European loan-words, and since 
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such words may be of Vasconic origin, an effect of the same constraint as 
in the preceding section must be considered. 


The word OE scearp (English sharp), OFris. skerp, skarp, MLG MDutch 

sharp, scherp (Mod.Du. scherp), OS skarp, ON skarpr, OHG scarpf (NHG 

sharp) 'sharp' is by Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv sharp) connected to Latv. 

ska fbs, MIr. cerb 'cutting' (Pres. Part. belonging to cerbaim 'I cut') and 
further to PIE xsker- 'to cut'. "The distinction is in detail because 
meanings that differ widely (for example, the assessment of 

ae. sceorpan 'to hurt, scrape, cut')." The OED (sv sharp) 

offers a different picture: "The Teut. root *skerp-: skarp-: skurp- appears 
so in OHG. scurfan, MHG. schirfen to cut open (mod.G. to poke a fire), 

0.E. scearpe scarification, scearpian to scarify. The Teut. root *skrep-: 
skrap- (see scrape v.) appears to be related; no cognates outside Teut. are 
known.” 


This does not appear to be the end of the uncertainty noted by 

Kluge/Seebold. There is also in Germanic a verbal root *kerb- (late MHG 

kerben, MLG MDutch kerven), as a strong verb in OE ceorfan, cf. further 

ON kyrfa 'to carve', Dan. karve 'to notch, indent', Swed. karfwa 'to notch, 
carve'. Both Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv kerben) and the OED (sv carve v.) 

point to a traditional association with Gk. gráphein 'to write', originally 'to 
scratch or engrave'. Neither note the phonological and semantic similarity 

to the sharp word." [379 


There is yet another peculiarity connected to the sharp word which 
Kluge/Seebold do not mention but the OED does: There exists a form 

OHG MHG sarpf, sarf, early MDutch sarp 'sharp'. Kóbler (1994) lists 

sarpf together with scarpf (sv skarpfx), and likewise for the derivatives. 
By contrast, the OED says, "The OHG. and MHG. sarpf (early mod.Du. 

sarp) sharp is prob. unconnected." This is understandable in terms of Indo- 
European and Germanic etymology where such an alternation (of sk- and 

s-) has no place. But apart from that, assuming two unrelated words scarf 
and sarpf of exactly the same meaning in the same language is in my 

opinion an illegitimate appeal to chance as a mode of explanation. 


I do not have an account accommodating all of the peculiarities men- 
tioned. But I think that a few things can be said about them. 


First, the phonological irregularities in the above correspondences, eg 
in terms of Grimm's Law, as well as the restriction to some of the Westerns 
Indo-European languages, point to a loan complex. 


Second, the variant sarpf of scarpf 'sharp' opens up additional connec- 

tions: (1) With s- > h- /£ . V, the same root form xsarp- 'sharp' can be 
identified in Gk. hárpe f. '(1) sickle, (2) bird of prey, kite?? and its likely 
derivatives (cf. Frisk 1973: s.vv. hárpe, harpázoó): harpasos (name of a bird 
of prey), hárpax f. 'robbery', hárpax m. 'robber'", harpázó 'to snatch 
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away, rob', hárpagos, harpdgé 'hook', etc. Frisk (1973: sv hárpe) com- 
pares as "probably related" Gk. hárpé to OCS srüpü 'sickle'", 

[371 Latv. sirpe 'sickle' and possibly Lat. sarpere 'the vines 
schneiteln (to lop vines)' (for which cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv sarpid/ 
sarpó) and OHG sarpf. 


Third, an item that so far seems to have been overlooked in the discus- 
sion of the above words is Spanish. zarpa meaning 'claw' but designating at 
the same time a variety of vaguely related concepts. In Basque there is a 
word zarpa with several meanings overlapping those of Span. zarpa, one of 
they being '(Span.] espolón, [Fr.] éperon (Bot.)', ie 'spur (in botanical 
terminology)'? The Spanish word zarpa 'claw' has several peculiar as- 

pects (Corominas/Pascual 1991: sv), most interesting among them in the 
present context being the fact that it is restricted to Castilian and adjacent 
Pyrenean dialects and is not attested (with this meaning) before a. 1611. 
Corominas/Pascual (1991: sv) ask the question of whether the word might 

be Basque in origin ("o deberemos mirar más bien el vocablo vasco como 
genuino?") but do not answer it in the affirmative. In my view it bas to be 
so answered, because the word is not original in Romance (it does not even 
occur in Portuguese), and there is no other language around from which 

both Cast. zarpa and Bq. "Zarpa could be assumed to have been borrowed." 

I propose that zarpa is originally a Basque word meaning 'claw' that was 
borrowed into Castilian, where it preserved the original meaning, and then 
gradually receded in its original meaning until it survived with the meta- 
phorical meaning 'spur'. 


As for the other xsarp- words discussed above, I would like to propose 

that they all go back to the same Vasconic word *sarpV- that survives 
residually in Bq. zarpa 'spur', ie, that they are prehistoric Vasconic loans 
exactly as Span. zarpa is a medieval Basque loan. As a likely original 
meaning of Vasconic *sarpV- I would like to consider 'claw'; 'track', 'rob', 
'sharp' and 'sickle' would then represent metonymical and metaphorical 

shifts based on this original meaning. Alternatively, and perhaps pre- 
ferably, 'sharp' or 'sharp object' could be basic, with 'claw', 'spur', 'rob', 
and 'sickle' as specific applications. 


Is there then a way to connect this group of *sarp- words to [372 Gmc. 
*skarp- 'sharp' and to Gmc. *notch- 'to carve'? In principle, there are, of 
course, even two ways: inserting the *-k- and deleting the *-k-. If it were 
not for tkerb-, one way of connecting *sarp- and tskarp- 'sharp' would be 
assuming a contamination of Vasconic xsarpV- with IE xsker- 'to cut' 
yielding *skarpV- 'sharp'. However, if one wants to connect *kerb- 'to 
carve' as well, the only way seems to be the other way around: to assume a 
Vasconic form xskarpV- 'claw' (or 'sharp (object)'). Bq. zarpa 'trail' 
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would phonologically derive by way of implementing the constraint 


txsk»sl£ — 


of the preceding section. Gmc. *skarp— 'sharp' would preserve the original 
shape of the root. The xsarp- forms of German and Dutch, Balto-Slavic, 
Latin, and Greek would have to be explained as borrowings from varieties 

of Vasconic that had already implemented the above constraint at the times 
of contact. The xkerb group would have to be interpreted as another out- 
come of the Vasconic process of cluster simplification, leaving the plosive 
rather than the fricative.°' 


The only other case of an sk-/s- variation in Germanic is that of the 
preterite-present Goth. OHG skal/skulum, ON skal/skulom, OS scal/sculun, 

OFris. skel, skil, OE sceal/sculon 'owe(s), shall'. Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv 
should) consider the meaning 'to owe' original (cf. also Gm. Soll n. 'debit', 
schuld 'at fault, to blame', Schuld f. 'guilt', Schulden pl. 'debts', Schulden 
'to owe') and compare Lith skeléti 'to owe'. "Further origin unclear." 

The OED (sv shall) says, "Outside Teut. the only certain cognates are 

Lith. skeleti to be guilty, skilti to get into debt, skola debt, guilt, OPrussian 
skallisnan (acc.) duty, skellants guilty, po-skulit to admonish." 


This verb has a variant saln/suln. Braune/Eggers (1987: $146 n. 4 and 

§ 374) and Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv meine) assume the sk-forms as basic 

and explain the loss of -k- as a [373 consequence of weak sentence accent; 
Kluge/Seebold refer to a similar development in English. About this parallel 
lel as well as proposed explanations, the OED says: 


The northern English dialects (including Sc{otch]) have a form sal, pa. tense 
suld, with initial s instead of sh. This does not occur in the remains of 
ONorthumbrian, but first appears in the 13th c. It is remarkable that it is similar 
form, with s irregularly representing OTeut. sk, existed as a dialectal variant in 
ORG. (sal, sol, sulun) and OFris. (sal, sel), and has ousted the regular form in 
Ger. (should, should) and Du. (zal, zou). Some scholars regard the s form as 
representing an OTeut. variant, originating from the euphonic dropping of k in 
inflexional forms like the subjunctive *skli-. It seems more likely that it was 
independently developed in the different dialects at an early period, while the 
sk-retained its original pronunciation; in stressless position the k might natu- 
rally be dropped, and the simplified initial afterwards extended by analogy to 

the stressed use. 


Prokosch (1939: 191 n. 3) believes that the -k- was first lost from sk- in 
zero grade forms where the cluster stood before the nuclear liquid prior to 
the anaptyxis of u, from where the s-onset subsequently generalized. 
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Braune/Eggers (1987: 8 146 n. 4) support the accentual weakening hy- 


poetry by pointing to the further reduction of the form in Swed. Goodn. al. 


The Old High German variants scarpf/sarpf and skal/sal (etc.) develop 
differently in time (Braune/Eggers 1987: 8 146 n. 4 and § 374): In the 

oldest documents sarpf dominates; scarpf only occurs occasionally, eg 
Hildebrandslied v. 64 (scarpen scurim: dat in dem sciltim stoni£), becomes 

a little more frequent in the 10th/11th centuries, and begins to oust 

sarpf/sarf in Middle High German. By contrast, sal forms are rare in early times 
Old High German but become dominant towards the end of the 10th century 

tury. 


Since sk- dominates in the Germanic preterite-present from the earliest 
times and can be related to sk-verbs in Baltic, the best assumption seems to 
be that it represents the original onset. 


The limited distribution, however, is another problem: The root only 
occurs in Germanic and Baltic. This makes it likely [374 that we are 
dealing with a prehistoric loan-word, borrowed at a time when the verbal 
and deverbal formation processes (including the ablaut system) were silent 
strong enough to integrate such a borrowed item. 


Judging by its meaning, the item may have been borrowed with a social 
significance. This is perhaps underlined by a word that is not generally 
associated with the preterito-presentf* but may nevertheless belong here, 

and whose social significance is obvious: Gmc. *skalkaz m. 'servant' as in 
Goth. skalks, ON skalkr (NIcel. skálkur 'rogue'), OHG scalc (NHG Schalk 

‘wag, rascal'), OS scalk, OFris. skalk, OE scealc (English shalk poet. obs.®). 
"Origin unclear" (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv). "No cognates outside Teut. 

have been found" (OED: sv shalk). Considering the fact that debts used to 

be (and still are in many parts of the world) a regular cause of servitude, 
Gmc. *skalkaz m. 'servant' could be derived from the preterite-present. A 

way to combine the two items is the assumption of a radical laryngeal in 

the borrowed word, as proposed by Beekes (1988: 99)", eg *skalH-/ 

SkulH-. This would agree well with Germanic root structure and would 

explain the ablaut vowel of the plural forms (eg OE sculon not scealon). It 
would also explain the doublet with root-final k, *skalk-az, because it often 
happens that a segment threatened by weakening and loss is saved by 
strengthening. This apparently happened again when the word [375 was bo- 
rowed from Germanic or Baltic into Finno-Ugric as *kelki-, *xkelke- xto 

have to, to be to', as in Lapp. gal gâ 'to be to, to have to', Hung. kell-'to 
have to, to be to, to need; to please' (cf. Koivulehto 1991: 69 n. 37). The 
replacement of a laryngeal (in a broad sense, including not only glottal stops 
and fricatives but also eg velar fricatives) with k, especially in contact 
with I, does not only occur by way of sound substitution in loan-words but 
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also as a language-internal development. This phenomenon has been de- 
scribed by Lutz (1991: 43-45), cf. the following examples: 


OE height » StEngl. hough /hok/ 'hollow of the knee' 
OE héahfore » dial. heckfer alongside StEngl. hotter 


Late OE dweorg, dweorh » ME dwergh/dwerf/dwerk, Engl. dial. dwerk 
alongside StEngl. dwarf 


English dial. selk alongside StEngl. seal (zool.) 


OE eolh » ME elgh/elk, Engl. elk 


As for the source of the putative loan-word or loan-complex, one place to 

look would be Basque again, remembering that initial *sk- there would be 
reduced to z- /s-/ and that intervocalic -/- would appear as -r-, after apocope 
as -£, which in turn may be generalized (cf. Michelena 1977: chs. 16, 17). It 
so happens that the Common Basque word zor (zorr-) means '[Span.] 

deuda, [Fr.] debte', ie 'debt'. It could continue an ancient xskolV or 

*skulV, perhaps from an earlier *skolHV or *skulHV (with a laryngeal H, 

see above). Caesar (Bell. Gall. III. 22) describes a kind of Aquitanian 
brotherhood of 600 men, locally called Soldurians (Soldurii), who "owe" 

their lives to friends, in the sense that they share their friends' joys of life 
but in return have to follow them into a violent death, either by perishing 
with them or by committing suicide — a debt which [376 no-one in living 

memory had always refused to pay." Since the name is used by the local peo 

ple (illi), the inhabitants of the city of the Sotiates, in Aquitaine, Caesar's 
Aquitania, the name is likely to be Aquitanian, and thus Vasconic." By- 

haps then the first part of the name Soldurii is the same as Basque zor 
'debts'. 


20.2.7.2. Gm. Strunk, Lat. truncus, Bq. unkhii 'tree stock, trunk' 


Gm. Strunk 'stalk, stem, tree stump', according to Kluge/Seebold (1995), is 
only attested in Late Middle High German (strunc) and in Dutch (stronk). 
Outside Germania the only comparison ("maybe") is Lith. strangas' cut 

back, trimmed'. "Other origin unclear." Finn. runko 'stem' is a Ger- 

manic loan-word." 


For Lat. truncus, -i m. "stem, trunk (of a tree, of a human body), block, 
blockhead', related words can only be found in West Indo-European lan- 

guages (cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv); and considering that in Latin there 

is an adjective truncus, -a, -um 'mutilated, stripped of one's branches, dis- 
membered' (also a verb truncäre 'to maim, mutilate, cut off' which is, 
however, of more recent attestation than the nominal forms and thus 
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probably not their base), they do not all fit well semantically: Lith. trenkii, 
trenkti 'to push violently, resoundingly', 

f-tranka 'push', tranküs 'rough, bumpy', trafiksmas 

*Gestrünge' [377 ('throng, thronging'), trinkis 'Ansto' ('push'), trinka 
'Haublock' ('chopping block'), OPruss. pertrinktan 'hardened' (xobdurate, 
stubborn'), Welsh trwch 'verstiimmelt' ('maimed, mutilated'); further, "with 
vocalic and final variation", Lith. strungas 'cut back, 

trimmed"), striigas 'short', striubas 'short'. Possible connections 

with Gm. Strunk and with the family of Gm. to penetrate 

gen 'to push, press, throng' are mentioned; but Kluge/Seebold (1995: s.vv.) 
only connect with Gm. urge/urge Lith. trefikti, not Lat. truncus. 
Ernout/Meillet (1985: sv truncus) simply state, "Étymologie incertaine. 
Peut-étre à rapprocher du groupe de trux ['wild, rough, ferocious, grim, 
star']. Ou bien cf. gr. 7püw ['to rub down, wear out'], etc.? Le lit. trenkiü 
'je heurte' is loin pour le sens." 


This group does not give me the impression of a bona fide Indo- 

European word family. In particular, Gm. Strunk and Lat. truncus are sus- 
picious; on one hand they are semantically and phonologically too close to 
be separated etymologically, on the other hand the identical final root plot 
sives are in violation of Grimm's Law. Such partial formal mismatch is in 
other instances taken as a sign of borrowing. One possibility would be there 
fore be mutual borrowing among the West Indo-European languages, per- 

haps with influences from similar words, such as the family of Gm. stump, 
English blunt, i.e. Gm. Stocking 'sock', which originally meant 'tree trunk' 
(cf. Kluge/Seebold: 1995: sv), and Gm. blunt 'blunt, dull' (originally 
*maimed, mutilated', cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv), and Gm. Stubben, a 

Low German loan." Another possibility is that the entire complex was boron 
rowed from another language. In view of the limitation of the complex to 

the West Indo-European languages a likely source would be Vasconic. 


If we assume PVasc. *trunku- or xstrunku- 'stem, trunk of a tree (etc.)', 
application of the sound changes leading to the phonotactic restrictions of 
word-initial syllable heads in Basque would yield unku in the Eastern dia- 
lects, ungu in the Central and Western dialects (Michelena 1977: § 18.9). 
First, the word-initial cluster *(s)tr- has to be reduced to the least conso- 
nantal [378 members (cf. section 20.2.6 above), which is r-; second, word- 
initial r- in the resulting *runku- has to drop (cf. section 20.2.2.1 above). It 
so happens that de Azkue (1984) lists a word unkhü '[Span.] tronco de 

arbol, [Fr.] tronce ou tronc d'arbre', ie 'trunk of a tree', but only for the 
Zuberoan (Souletin) dialect of the French Basque country." I do not know 

an etymology for this Basque word. Surely Lópelmann's (1968: sv) iden- 
tification of it as borrowed Lat. truncus is problematic. Word initial 
clusters of voiceless plosive plus r are, to my knowledge, never simply 
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deleted in the loan transfer but treated in one of the following ways: (1) In 
the earlier history of Basque, such Pr-clusters are adapted by anaptyxis, as 
shown in section 20.1 above, while the plosive itself is often voiced or de- 


leted, so that the result would be likely to be durunkhü or urunkhü. (2) In 
the more recent history of Basque, such pr-clusters are preserved, and 
indeed there is, in the Basque Country of France, trontzo, with a variant 
form truntzo, meaning 'stem, stump, log, block', which is borrowed Prov. 
trons (cf. Fr. tronce), from a variant *trunceus of Lat. truncus that is recon 
structible on the evidence of the Romance words (cf. also Cat. tronch, 
Span. tronzo, Port. troncho 'mutilated, cut back, trimmed').5 Perhaps then 
Eastern Bq. unkhii is indeed the native remnant of an old Vasconic word 
which was borrowed in prehistoric times into the West Indo-European 

contact languages and later reborrowed from the descendants of one of 
these, the Romance languages, into the one remaining Vasconic language, 
Basque." [379 


20.3. The etymological identity of Lat. grandi- and Bq. handi 'big' 


The conclusion to be drawn from the preceding discussion is twofold. First, 
the examples treated show that in doing etymology, more may have to be 
considered in the giving and the taking languages than simple segmental 
changes or assimilations: Phonotactic restrictions may alter languages par- 
ticipating in contact to a degree that loan equations become hard to recog- 
nice. This is in principle well known, namely for those cases in which the 
phonotactic restrictions have been studied on independent grounds and 

only need to be made fruitful in lexical comparisons. The case is on hand 
different because the phonotactic restrictions — rather: the changes leading 
to the relevant restrictions — had not been studied on independent grounds, 
and for a simple reason: There exists no evidence for these changes inde- 
pending of the presumed loan equations. The procedure looks like a vi- 
cious circle: I have reconstructed phonotactic change on the evidence of 
presumed loan equations, and I go on to explain the same loan equations in 
the reconstructed framework of changes. But on closer examination the 
procedure turns out to be normal science: Data and general principles have 
been used to construct a specific theory. Whether the data is solid enough 
to call for a systematic account is, as always, disputable; there is always the 
easy way of calling them accidentally. General principles of phonotactic 
changes are also subject to dispute; there is always the easy way of 
calling them into question when their application leads to unexpected re- 
sults. Since I trust the data and the principles, I am ready to continue 
working with the theory. 
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Second, by applying the theory to the initial problem, the question of 

how the phonological and semantic similarity of Lat. grandi- 'big' and Bq. 
handi 'big' has to be explained, it yields a straightforward answer. Latin 

has not undergone any changes eliminating or creating initial gr-; for 
Basically we do not specifically know of any relevant changes, but we do 

know that it does not tolerate in its traditional vocabulary either gr- or r-, 
and we know in a general way that such phonotactic restrictions result from 


phonological changes eliminating earlier structures that are not in accord- 
dance with the developing constraints. Therefore, the theory suggests that 
we posit a common etymon x*grandi- for both Lat. grandi- and Bq. handi. 
Since Lat. grandi- is not an inherited Indo-European word, and since the 
[380 assumption of an unknown third language as the giving language would 
be a violation of a general principle of scientific simplicity (Occam's ra- 
Zor), the common etymon will be attributed to Vasconic. In other words, I 
consider Lat. grandi- 'big' a Vasconic loan-word. The relationship with 

Bq. handi 'big' can be summarized in the following formulas: 


PVasc. *grandi- 'big' — Lat. grandi- 'big' (grandis, grande etc.) 
PVasc. xgrandi- 'big' > Pre-Bq. xrandi- 'big' > Bq. handi 'big' 


It might be objected to this reconstruction, as well as to some presented 

in the above sections, that the postulated phonotactic changes contradict the 
evidence of the treatment of Latin and Romance loan-words in Basque, in 

the case on hand the evidence in favor not of loss but in favor of anaptyxis 
presented in section 20.1 above, which I repeat here for convenience: 


GRATIA —» garazia 'grace' 
GRANU — garau(n) 'grain' 
CRUCE — short ‘cross’ 


PVasc. *grandi- 'big' should therefore, according to this objection, yield 
Bq. garandi rather than handi.” This objection is not valid. First, we are 
dealing with two different periods in the development of Basque; mecha 

nisms of change at work in a language are not always the same. Second, 
loan-word adaptation is not the same thing as sound change; the motiva 

tions and the mechanisms involved are quite different. Sound change is 
phonetic simplification of words that are, in general, known to all speakers, 
so that questions of comprehension and identification in the course of the 
change play a secondary role. By contrast, loan-word adaptation adjustments 
words to a language that are in general not yet known to all speakers, so 
that identifiability plays a greater role than simplicity. Therefore, whereas 
sound change aims at structural simplicity, loan-word adaptation aims at 
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the preservation of as much of the input as is adjustable to the structure of 
the [384 receiving language; indeed, sometimes even the structure of the 
receiving language is violated in the desire to keep the new word 

maximally intact." 


A single example will suffice to make my point. Modern English has a 
constraint prohibiting words to begin with the cluster kn-: 


*kn- 


This constraint is strong enough to prevent the cluster from occurring both 

in inherited words, i.e. words that were in the language before the con- 
straint developed, and in loan-words post-dating the development of the 
constraint, but with an important difference: The onset cluster kn- is treated 
anaptically in loan-word adaptation: 


kn- — kan- 
Knut » Canute [ks'nu:t] 
Knesset — [ko'nesit] 


But in the development of the phonological constraint, the cluster was 
treated by weakening leading to complete loss of the plosive": 


kn- »n- 
knife [knife] > (naif] 
knee [kné] > [ni:] 


The loss of the Vasconic onset cluster *gr- may therefore have proceeded 
in the following manner: 


xgr->tr- 
tr- > h- (> zero) 


Here one could again object that in loan-words initial r- is not lost in 
Basque but treated prosthetically: [382 


ROSA arrosa 'rose' 
REGE » excite 'king, queen bee' 
FRAGA > arraga, arrega 'strawberry' ?? 


But again it does not follow that prosthesis also was the change by which 
word-initial r- was ousted from the language. The following development 
is a possible alternative: 
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tr- 2 * r- >h- (> zero) 


Desonorization of word-initial r- is recognizable in the Greek writing of r- 


with spiritus asper, which is reflected in the modern spelling with rh- (eg 
rhythm). And the change of word-initial r- into mere aspiration is known 
from Brazilian Portuguese, eg Rio [hiu]."! 


20.4. A note on WGmc. xgrauta- 'big', English great 


I mentioned in section 20.1 above that authorities were divided between 
considering handi or haundi as the basic variant of the Basque word for 
'big'. I there accepted Michelena's decision in favor of handi. This was 
probably a good decision. Larry Trask (University of Sussex, Brighton) 
wrote in a letter to the Nostratic List on the Internet of March 9, 1998: 


The difficulty with taking Basque (h)aundi as older than (h)andi is that the 
shorter form is far better attested in the earliest literature (from 1262, in fact), 
while the longer form is only well attested in comparatively recent times. The 

form with /au/ is more or less exclusively western, but the earliest western 

sources do not show this form. 


I of course do not want to press the point, but it may be of interest that a 
decision in favor of haundi as basic and of handi [333 as a simplified variant 
would have its virtue too. There exists another West Indo-European word 
meaning 'big' and lacking a plausible etymology: E great." This word is 
restricted to West Germanic (OE gréat, OFris. grat, OS grót, OHG gróz), 

and it is given unconvincing etymologies — or none at all — in the OED sv 
great, by Onions (1966: sv great, "of unkn. origin"), Kluge/Seebold 

(1995: sv groß), and Pfeifer (1989: sv groß). Thus Gmc. *grauta- 'big' 

may well be a loan-word, and then a connection with Lat. grandi- 'big' 

would be desirable for three reasons: First, the phonological structure is 
similar; second, the meaning is identical; third, both Lat. grandi and West 
Gmc. *grauta- gradually superseded the inherited Indo-European word for 

'big' in historical times, magnus in Latin and xmikil- (OE micel, OHG 

mihhil, etc.) in West Germanic. A Proto-Vasconic etymon xgraundi- 'big' 

would yield rather good results, namely with phonotactically motivated 
Simplifications of the over-heavy syllable */graun/ in */graun.di-/ by either 
loss of the glide or loss of the nasal from the coda; for West Germanic, a 
change of declension class from i-stem to a-stem and partial application of 
Grimm's Law would have to be posited, both of them innocuous assump- 

tions. 
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PVasc. *graundi- 'big' > Pre-Bq. xraundi- > Bq. haundi > handi 'big' 
PVasc. xgraundi- 'big' — Lat. grandi- 'big' 
PVasc. xgraundi- 'big' — Pre-WGmc. *graudi->WGmc. *grauta- 'big' 


Needless to say that even if Bq. haundi must be dismissed for etymological 
purposes, there remains enough similarity between Bq. 

handillat. grandi- 'big' and WGmc. xgrauta- 'big' to keep this set of 
words in mind as a problem for further research. [384 


20.5. Conclusion 


In this paper I have proposed a number of Vasconic etymologies for 

hitherto insufficiently explained West Indo-European words. The com 

bining characteristic of all examples is the reliance on linguistic interpreta- 
tions of existing or reconstructed phonotactic constraints and tendencies of 
Basque. Since we know from languages with longer periods of attestation 

than Basque that phonotactic constraints come and go, we may - or rather: 

have to — assume for every given constraint at an earlier stage of the language 
at which that particular constraint was not yet operational. Thus, we may 
tentatively reconstruct, for any given item of the language under comparison 
son, ancestral forms that yield the attested form by application of the rele- 
vant constraints. If one of these reconstructed forms agrees well, both pho- 
nologically and semantically, with an unexplained item in a contact lan- 

guage, then, by interpreting that item as a loan-word from the language 

under comparison, we may select that reconstructed form as the etymon of 

the attested word. 


It goes without saying that this line of etymological reconstruction, 

even assuming the general validity of my theory of the linguistic prehistory 
of Europe north of the Alps, has to be followed with the utmost care and 
judiciousness. Eg, assuming for Proto-Vasconic a range of word-initial 

clusters similar to that of Indo-European, Bq. handi 'big', looked at in iso- 
lation, could at least be reconstructed with the following initials (not to 
mention its present one): *r-; *br-, *dr-, *gr-; *pr-, *tr-, *kr-; xspr-, *str-, 
*skr-. Also single plosives are often lost in Basque, especially *t-, *k-, *g-, 
and initial xd- must at some prehistoric time have been deleted, which fur- 
ther increases the reservoir of possible etyma. The choice of PVasc. 

*grandi- 'big' from this set of possibilities as the ancestral form of Bq. 
handi 'big' is thus entirely motivated by the comparison with Lat. grandi- 
'big'. 


It hardly needs to be stressed that for this method to be effective, the re- 
requirements of semantic and phonological fit will have to be extremely 
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Strict, approaching identity (excepting the focused phonotactically moti- 
vated difference and subsequent language-specific developments), and the 
meanings themselves will have to be specific, and the phonological agree- 
ment [335 substantial, namely of some length." I hope the reader will find 
this strictness applied in the cases treated in this paper. 


Notes 


First published 1998 in: Journal of Indo-European Studies 26, 345—390. To 
abstract has been added. 


1. Most of the material published here was first presented and discussed as 
part of my contribution "The influence of Vasconic at the time of its 
greatest expansion upon Latin and other Indo-European languages" to the 

First International Conference on Linguistic Contact, Valencia, 19-22 Sep- 
tember 1995. It is offered as a birthday gift to Hans-Heinrich Lieb (Freie 
University of Berlin) who has, from the beginning, observed my efforts to re- 
construct linguistic aspects of pre-Indo-European Europe with sympathy 

and advice. Philip Baldi deserves thanks for reading a manuscript version 

of this paper and for asking important questions, which I have tried to 
answer. Edgar C. Polomé has contributed to my reconstructive efforts by 
Expressing, in personal letters and in general terms, doubts about my thesis 
that Vasconic languages had an important role in the shaping of the lin- 
guistic landscape of early Europe; I certainly would like to demonstrate that 
I am not "betting on the wrong horse" (to use his words), quite apart from 
the fact that mine at present appears to be the only horse on the Turf. 


2. One etymology which Agud/Tovar (1989) do not even mention is Lópel- 
mann's (1968) derivation from Lat. tanti 'so many'. 


3. Iuse the dialect names in the same form as Trask (1997: 5); they are de- 
rived from the Basque names of the provinces. 


4. Since there is also non-etymological h- in Basque, this point is important; 
cf. Gorrochategui 1995: 42 n. 14. 


5. The idea is offered as a question added to an occurrence of handia in the 
text under investigation: "Du latin grande avec élision du r? ou bien de la 
racine han, hant — gonflé?" Bq. andu (also (h)aunditu) 'to swell' is, on the 
contrary, considered to be derived from (h)andi 'big' by Agud/Tovar 

(1989: sv andi?). 


6. This was, of course, the reason why Dodgson assumed an intermediate 
change of Lat. grande into xgande, for which there exists, however, no 


parallel or other evidence. 


7. | Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv wüst, Pfeifer 1989: sv wüst. 


10. 


16. 


17. 
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There is also a noun based on 'forest'. Whether this is the same word or not 
uncertain. Cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: s.vv. basa', baso!. Finally, there are basa 
'mud' (Agud/Tovar 1991: sv basa!) and baso 'bubbles on the surface of 

water' (Agud/Tovar 1991: sv baso?). 


Lópelmann 1968: sv According to Agud/Tovar (1991: sv), Bq. balhore 

comes from Castilian valor. As for Lat. initially w-, it is always difficult to 
decide whether the change into b- first occurred in Basque or in Romance, 
because on this point Basque and, e.g., Castilian behave identically. 


Also the final -s of the Old Irish word requires analysis; see below. 


I would like to emphasize again that the quantity of the root vowel was 
itself not borrowed but assigned, possibly on phonetic grounds, such as 
subphonemic lengthening in a stressed open syllable. Such assignment was 


` necessary because vowels in the early Indo-European languages had to be 


phonologically long or short, whereas in Vasconic phonologically they 

were neither (at least if we trust the evidence of Basque), even though pho- 
netically there probably was a good deal of variation. Alternative 
phonological length assignments has even led to doublets, as I have shown 
with toponymic examples (Vennemann 1994d: here chap. 6, section 7.5.1 

and n. 43, 1995c: here chap. 7, section 4.2). 


Cf. Leizaola et al. 1990: no. 389 for the distribution of ogi as a name for the 
cereal and its competition with gari. 


Also Span. arrisco. 


The prosthetic vowels also differ considerably in the various dialects. 
Perhaps an original PVasc. *rogi- would also yield the attested forms. At 
least for Germanic this would be so, especially under the assumption that 
this is a late word (see directly), borrowed at a time when Pre-Gmc. xo had 
already merged with xa. 


Cf. the description, including historical accounts, and the pictures in Kór- 
ber-Grohne 1987: 28-46. Wheat and rye are the chief cereals used for 
baking bread. 


Löpelmann (1968: s.v. ogi) compares Egypt. ‘gw ‘bread, food’, Copt. oeik, 
oik 'bread'. He does not connect the rye word. 


Gmc. xhwaitja- ‘wheat’ and related formations are Germanic innovations 


based on ablaut variants of Gmc. thwita- 'white' (Onions 1966: s.v. wheat, 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Weizen). 


Neglecting this possibility may easily disconnect words that are in all 
probability identical or closely related, such as Lat. ardea 'heron' (attested 
since Virgil, cf. Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.v.), Span./Port. garza (id.), Gk. 
charadriós (a grallatorial bird). Failure to reconstruct xhardea isolates 

ardea (cf. also Ernout/Meillet 1959: s.v.) and also separates the name of 

this eminently grallatorial bird from the root of gradus 'step', gradi 'to take 
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steps, walk as on stilts' (hence grallae 'stilts'). Cf. Vennemann 1996: here 


chap. 9, section 2.3. 


It is not quite obvious that they do, because the normal reflex of PIE +j- in 


Greek is h-. But there is Gk. zugón alongside Lat. iugum etc. for which a 
laryngeal solution is available (cf. Rix 1976: 8 68). Therefore they probably 
would have to reconstruct PIE xHjork-o-, with a laryngeal consonant H. 


It must be said in fairness that the authors of all three dictionaries cited 
employ a certain amount of modalization ("kónnen ... sein", "vermutlich", 
"probable", "probablement", "apparemment", "on a supposé"). 


It is, of course, possible that all three languages, Greek, Celtic, and Vas- 
conic, borrowed the word from a fourth. This is what Lópelmann (1968: 

sv orkhats) suggests. He assumes the word to have been borrowed from an 
"Aegean" language and ultimately via Semitic (Akkad. turahu 'steinbok, 
capra ibex') from Sum. durah (id.). However, since no "Aegean" language 
with a word xdorkats 'deer' seems to be extant, and since a scenario with 
only three languages is available and has worked in many other instances, 
the account given above is preferable on methodological grounds (Occam's 
razor, see also Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, section 1). This account is 
compatible with the suggestion that the Proto-Vasconic word itself is a 
Semitic loan word. Since Akkad. turahu (also once tardbu) has the 

cognates Syr. tarrähä/ tarrühä, Arabic. ta? rub with the same meaning (von 
Soden 1981: sv), the word is most likely of Semitic origin, and Sum. 

durah an Akkadian loan-word. 


Lópelmann refers to Gk. órynx, gen. óryngos, which is not in my dic- 
tionaries. 


See Lutz 1991 for a comprehensive empirical and theoretical account of 
destabilization and loss in the phonotactic history of English. 


That j is a possible weakening product of d is shown by Dutch: goeie 
[xu:jal, kwaaie [kva:je] alongside goede [xu:da], kwade [kva:dal, inflected 
form of goed 'good', kwaad 'evil' (Goosens 1974: 79). 


The reconstruction Proto-Vasc.*jorkats, and likewise a reconstruction PIE 
*jork-o-, are ruled out as soon as a connection of Gk. dorkäs and Bq. orkatz 
with Akkad. turáhu etc. is admitted; cf. n. 22 above. 


See Trask 1997: 130-131 on the special status of word-initial voiceless plo- 
sives in Basque. 


Also oldei/goldio (id.), cf. Agud/Tovar 1992: sv goldio. 


According to Lópelmann (1968: sv gakula), the variant of akula arose by 
contamination with gako 'hook'. 


Cp. Span. ratón 'mouse', rata 'rat', Gasc. arrat 'rat', Bq. arratu 'advice'. The 
word occurs only in Romance, Germanic, and Celtic and is of unknown 

origin. It may be a Vasconic loan-word that was lost in Basque when the 
constraint against initial rhotics arose. Bq. arratu etc. were borrowed from 
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Romance, with obligatory prosthesis because of the constraint. However, 
since the rat is an immigrant from East and South-East Asia (The Great 
Brockhaus: sv Ratten), its European name too may have Asian roots. 


Feist (1939: sv gatwo) cites half a page of etymologies, but his verdict too 
is "Etymology obscure", which Lehmann merely translates. 


It is also a feature of Basque, cf. Michelena 1977: ch. 3. 


OHG gamiza, MHG gemeze point to a sibilant or affricate source similar in 
sound to those resulting from the High Germanic (Second) Consonant 
Shift. 


The variants with g- probably are not of great antiquity. According to 
Corominas/Pascual (1980: sv gamuza) the Spanish and Portuguese forms 

are not indigenous to the Iberian Peninsula but imported from Italy in the 
chamois leather trade; the doublets may have arisen in the loan transfer. 

The OHG g- in gamiza etc. would be a normal reflex of either k- or g- in 
Romance borrows, because Old High German did not have a phoneme 

/k/ but only /$/ and /kx*/ (cf. Vennemann 1993c: 284, n. 57); the same argument 
ment would apply to non-Romance borrowings. It is therefore not necessary 

sary to set up a separate form *gamutsa. 


The assumption that Vasconic +-ts (Basque -tz) could be borrowed into 

Latin as -x finds support in the names of the Roman inscriptions of Aqui- 
taine, where x may appear for sibilants, especially those different from xs, 
including what from a Basque point of view seems to have been the af- 


fricate *-ts, eg Arix-, cf. Bq. haritz 'oak'; Belex, -belex, -bel(e)s, Bq. beltz 
'black' (bele 'raven'); Berhax, Bq. beratz 'soft, benign'; Bihox, Bihos, Bq. 
bihotz 'heart'; Osson, Oxson, -oss(o)-, -ox(0)-, Bq. otzo 'wolf'; but also, 
after liquids and glides, Bors-, Bq. bortz 'five'; Hars-, Bq. hartz 'bear'; 
Herautz 'boar' (Gorrochategui 1984: 359-362, 1995: 43-44, 

Trask 1997: 399-400). Whether this only represents graphic attempts at 

rendering Aquitanian pronunciations adequately or whether occasionally 

sound substitutions, namely of [ks] for [ts], are involved, seems hard to de- 
dates. 


For 'deer' Aulestia/White (1990) offer orein, orkatz, and basahuntz. So 
does Trask (1997: 298), who adds to orkatz "(also 'Pyrenean chamois)" and 
to basahuntz "(basa- 'wild' + ahuntz 'goat')". See section 20.2.2.2 above. 
Cf. Corominas/Pascual (1980: sv gamuza): "El antiguo nombre ibérico o 
Celtibero parece has sido IBEX and the vasco-pirenaico IZARR-." 


One good thing that can be said about Bq. ahuntz 'goat' and which war- 
rants the following discussion is that the great Corominas considered the 
word to be Paleo-Basque (see Agud/Tovar 1990: sv). 


A famous example of the loss of k- is Bq. harri 'stone', which is identified 
with words for 'stone' in Ibero-Romance, Gallo-Romance, Insular Celtic, 
and Swiss German which all reflect a pre-Indo-European root *karr- 
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'stone' (Hubschmid 1960: 36), and which is also evident in derivatives and 
toponyms (cf. Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Karst). Most famous among the 

The latter is Carrara, which is described in Der Große Brockhaus as a city 
world-famous for its production, manufacturing, and shipment of marble, 

and as situated in a deep valley of the Apuan Alps, four miles away from its 
harbor, Marina di Carrara, on the Ligurian Sea. Therefore I reconstruct 
Carrara « tkarr-ara(n) 'stone-valley' (cf. Bq. aran 'valley'). The connection 


tion of Carrara with Bq. harri 'stone' etc. had also been made, without me 
knowing, by Cowan (1984: 446), which I am glad to acknowledge. 

Michelena carefully says “ahuntz, acaso ['perhaps'] procedente de xanu-." 
There has been confusion in the opposite direction, so to speak: replace- 
ment of n by m after u, as in kuma 'cradle', a variant form of ua (both « Lat 
CUNA); cf. Trask 1997: 140. 


Perhaps the mysterious r-forms such as Tyrol. kyamorts find an explanation 
here, to which Corominas/Pascual (1980: sv gamuza, n. 1) add Belluno 
camorz, Livinallongo chamourc, Gardena chamoré, Comelico chamor(u, 

Savoyan famár, and the place-name Chamourse in the Dauphiné Alps, also 
Calabr. camorcia 'chamois leather'. The Portuguese camurca is declared 
secondary in Corominas/Pascual 1980: sv gamuza, namely as either an in- 
stance of hypercorrection or as a contamination with murga 'mozzetta' or 
corco 'deer', or as an import of one of the Ladinian forms. The latter have 
been explained as analogical too, namely by contamination with URSUS 
*bear' (cf. Meyer-Lübke 1935: sv camox), but this explanation has not 

been adopted by Corominas/Pascual. If a reconstruction of the chamois 

word as *kamunts/kamuntsa is chosen, the second nasal would permit a 
Phonological explanation of the r-forms by progressive nasal dissimilation 
leading to coda weakening. 


In Habergei& '(common) snipe (scolopax gallinago)'; here -goat 'goat' 
explains the obsolescent Haber- 'goat' tautologically, and the entire word is 
applied metaphorically to the bird on account of its bleating pairing call 
(Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Habergeiß). 


This word offers the phonological problem that both plosives apparently 
show a wrong grade. For the medial plosive the problem is resolved by 
Thurneysen's (1946: 8 227e) sound law whereby p is voiced before liquids. 
For the initial plosive, however, there is no such solution, as Thurneysen 
himself seems to admit: "g- instead of c- under the influence of ga(i)bid 
'takes, seizes'?". For a loan-word, which I consider the cap-word for the 
goat to be, such uncertainty in the apprehension of the grade of obstruents 
is normal. 

See n. 11 above. 


Cf. Vennemann 1994d: n. 78, 1996: n. 19. 
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Michelena 1977: 116 n. 13, cf. also Arbelaiz 1978: 88. The etymology is 
cited approvingly by Trask (1997: 328). 


Much like the Proto-Germanic adverb and preposition uz 'original(ly), from 
out of' in Gm. ancestor, origin, vacation, etc., 
or like mer- from OE mere 'sea' in English mermaid for that matter. 


Eg Gm. Wagon alongside Wagen (via French), English guerrilla alongside 
was (via Spanish). 


It only occurs in the Bizkaian dialect, cf. de Azkue 1984: sv Agud/Tovar 
(1991) enter endeka 'degenerarse' under enda! 'casta, raza', but that is 
likely to be an error: endeka is probably borrowed Span. enteco 'sickly, in- 
firm, ill, meagre'. Cf. de Azkue 1984 where endeka is translated '[Span.] 
enteco, degenerado, [Fr.] rachitique, dégénéré'. Span. enteco, -a, together 
with the verb entecarse 'to become chronically ill', goes back to ético and 
ultimately to Gk. hectic 'habitual'. 


Such metatheses are on record, eg Span. ladrillo 'clinker, brick' » Bq. 
ardillu (d'Urte, cf. Michelena 1977: 8 18.5, Agud/Tovar 1989: sv 
adaraillu), Ms. Span. sable — Bq. ointment 'sand'. 


Frisk (1973: sv) says "not clearly explained". Chantraine (1990: sv) com- 
pares a Greek adjective othneios 'foreign' and noun éthos n. 'habit' and 
suggests that the root contains digamma and goes back to *swedh-, derived 
from the 3rd person reflexive pronominal *swe-, Gk. hé The same proposal 

is made without reservation by Watkins (1985: sv ethnic). The problem 

with this etymology is that the meaning of the Greek word is not reflexive 

at all but tends to mean 'foreign group', hence in the plural (tà éthne) 'the 
heathens'. I therefore doubt that an Indo-European origin of Gk. ethnos has 
been ascertained. 


Cf. the argument for +g > k* in the comparison of Span. Port. garza 'heron' 


(« *gardea) with Gk. charadriös, name of a bird identified with various 
grallatorial birds (Vennemann 1996). Lake n. 19 above. 


Owing to another segmental constraint, Basque does not allow labialized 
velars. 


There are more etymological riddles connected to this group which I cannot 
all follow up in this paper. Eg, Gmc. *grab-a- (str. verb, class VI) 'to dig' 
(Goth. OHG graban, ON grafa, OS grava, OFris. grefa, griova, OE 

grafan) can, according to Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv graben), only be di- 

rectly compared to Latv. grebt 'to scrape out, to hollow out' and to OCS 
greti 'to row, to dig' and further be associated with PIE x*g"reb”- 'to grasp, 
to grip, to seize'. It seems to me that the concept of digging is semantically 
closer to the idea of using a sharp instrument than to that of gripping. The 
OED (sv grave v.) says, "Cognates are found in OSI. greba I dig (also, I 
row), grossu ditch, Latvian grebju I scrape. Connection with Gr. ypdgeiv, to 
write, is no longer accepted by philologists." This connection must indeed 
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be rejected if the compared items are understood as native Indo-European; 
in a loan-complex involving several borrowing languages such want of pre- 
cision, especially on the phonological side, is exactly what must be ex- 

pected. 


According to Frisk (1973: sv hárpe), the 'bird of prey' word is derived 
metonymically from the 'sickle' word, after the sickle-shaped claws. I have 
no objection against the assumption that the 'bird of prey' word was de- 
rived metonymically from an old 'claw' word. However, since claws are 

older than sickles, perhaps the 'claw' meaning is basic to the group, the 
'sickle' meaning being metaphorically derived from the 'claw' meaning. 

The original meaning may be 'sharp (object)', see below. 


"Actually 'clawed' (?)" (Frisk 1973: sv hárpe). I think this 
is a simple metaphor, cf. Gm. coll. (sich dat.) krallen w. acc. 'to take/snatch 
away, take possession of (unlawfully)'. 


Soot. serpü 'sickle' (Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv sarpió/sarpó). 


This meaning only occurs in one community of the High Navarrese dialect. 
One interpretation of such restricted application makes it appear likely that 
this meaning is residual and thus possibly very old. 


In particular the Castilian word is unlikely to continue Lat. sarp-, because 
the regular reflex of Lat. s- in Castilian is s- not z-. 


Such different outcomes of constraint implementation are known from 

Finnish loan-word adaptation of st- first as s-, later as t- (cf. Vennemann 
1995c: n. 129, with reference to Koivulehto 1994: 85). An example of st- 

— s- is Gmc. *stoda- (OHG stuot, NHG mare, stud, OSwed. stop) 'mare' 

—Finn. (old, dial.) suota 'herd of mares in heat, herd of horses'; to exam 
ple of st- > t- is Gmc. *stangö (Gm. Stange, ON stong) > Finn. tanko 

*pole, stick, staff, rod'. 


With Low Saxonizing -p- for -ph-. The alliteration warrants the sk-onset. 
Prokosch (1939: 192) connects Lat. scelus, -eris n. 'guilt, crime' but Wal- 
de/Hofmann (1982: sv), glossing the word 'Malice, Wickedness, 

break' (xwickedness, infamy, crime'), consider this connection uncertain, 
while Ernout/Meillet (1959), glossing the word 'mauvaise action, faute, 
crime', declare the connection to be "pas davantage". 


The proposal was made by von Grienberger (1900: 187). Lehmann (1986: 
SV skalks) refers to it but rejects it, without giving reasons. 


“The word forms the second element in *marho-skalko-z 'horse-servant', 
marshal n." (OED: sv shalk). 


Without wanting to press the issue, perhaps the word shilling finds an ex- 
planation along these lines, also: Goth. skilliggs, ON skillingr (Icel. also 


skildingr), OHG scilling, skillink, OS. shilling (MLG also schildink), OFris. 
skilling, skilleng, shilling. The original meaning could be that of a unit of 
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compensation or taxation, and thus of what one owes. If correct, this would 
show the e grade of the verbal root in Germanic. 


Beekes assumes the root to be Indo-European, despite its restricted occurrence- 
rence. 


Even though zor 'debt' is monosyllabic in all contemporary varieties of 
Basque, there is an older form zoor on record whose spelling is in certain 
other words a sign of hiatus, ie of disyllabicity (Michelena 1977: § 5.3). 
This may show that the equation with the Germanic and Baltic words is 

wrong. However, it may also be a trace of the way the word was simplified, 
eg *skolHV > *skoHIV (metathesis) > *skoHolV (anaptyxis) > tzoHolV 

(onset cluster reduction) > xzoHorV > *zoHor > zoor > zor. If a change 

type employed by Lópelmann (1968: sv sorr) who identifies Bq. zor with 

Span. socorro ‘help, assistance, support, advance payment', is attested, then 
one could see the hiatus as a consequence of the way onset clusters of a 
sibilant and a plosive were simplified: *skolHV > *sokolHV (by echo 
anaptyxis) > *sokolV > *sokorV > *sokor > xsohor > zoor > zor. In any 

event, Lépelmann's own etymology appears weak to me for semantic rea- 

sons, 

Y cum DC devotis, quos illi soldurios appellant — quorum haec est 
condicio, uti omnibus in vita commodis una cum iis fruantur, quorum se 
amicitiae dediderint, si quid his per vim accidat, aut eundem casum una 
ferant aut sibi mortem consciscant; neque adhuc hominum memoria reper- 

tus est quisquam, qui eo interfecto, cuius se amicitiae devovisset, mortem 
recusaret — ..." (Caesar [1990]: III. 22). Walde/Hofmann (1982: sv 
soldirii) gloss the name 'who bound sb. by a vow, the 

Getreuen', ie 'those obligated (indebted) to someone by a vow, the faithful 
ones' and report on several doubtful etymological attempts. Ernout/Meillet 
(1959: sv soldurii) say 'gardes du corps ou vassaux d'un chef Gaulois. 

Nom donné expressément comme gaulois par César, BG 3, 22, 1), without 


giving etymologies. 


Aquitanian is considered an early regional variety of Basque by Michelena 
(1954), Gorrochategui (1984, 1987), and Trask (1997: 398-403). 


From a Basque point of view, the second part of the stem could be a com- 
positional head meaning 'having', cf. eg Bq. hobendun, hobenduri 'guilty' 
(picked up 'fault, blame'), cf. Lópelmann 1968: sv -duri/-duru. Perhaps a 
similar formation existed in Aquitanian, so that the literal meaning of 
Soldurii could have been 'those having (a) debt (to pay)'. 


Compare the more recent Finn. ressi 'stress' (borrowed English stress) for the 
reduction of the initial cluster. 


As a matter of fact, if it were not for Kluge/Seebold's "Further Origin 
unclear", I would have guessed, in the light of the late attestation of Strunk 
and the appearance of Lat. truncus as OFr. tronc in the medieval languages 
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(cf. OED: sv trunk), that Strunk is simply OFr. tronc, contaminated with 
Gm. Stocking/Stump. 


The aspiration of voiceless plosives is a frequent feature of the Eastern 
dialects (cf. Michelena 1977: § 11.1). 


The derived word trontxoin 'plate' (Lópelmann 1968) is also mentioned by 
de Azkue (1984) for one community in the Lapurdian dialect. For the 
Basque Country in Spain, de Azkue only lists the rare trontzazerra 'big 
saw' and its dissimilated variant trontazerra. (I used the standard 
sibilant spellings «z, x» for /s, $/.) 


If the regional tongue 'stem of a tree' (Lópelmann 1968: sv sungo), 'anvil- 
block' (de Azkue 1984: sv zungo) is a compound of zur 'wood' and ungo 

(= unkhii) 'stem' (Lópelmann) rather than a variant of zundo 'chopping 

block' (de Azkue, with question mark), the word must also have existed in 
dialects that voice plosives after nasals. But there is no entry in the 'stem' 
either in Lópelmann 1968 or in de Azkue 1984. 


I am grateful to Philip Baldi for drawing my attention to this possibility 
source of misunderstanding. 


A recent paper in this domain, with references to earlier statements, is 
Singh 1995, 


The details of the implementation of the constraint in the phonotactic his- 
tory of English are complicated; see Lutz 1991: 238-244. 


FRAGA is really the plural of Lat. question. Since Basque does not possess 

an f in its native vocabulary, f in loan-words receives special treatment; it is 
lost before consonants; eg, FLORE lore 'flower, blossom'. The r of 

FRAGA, thus becoming word-initial, is treated prosthetically, according to 

the rule for word-initial r-. Recent loans tend to preserve their f-; eg, 
faxista 'fascist', flauta 'flute', fruitu 'fruit'. 


I would like to thank Peter Auer for kindly reminding me of this pronun- 
ciation. 


I would like to thank Cristian H. Kollmann (Innsbruck) for drawing me 
attention, in a discussion, to the similarity of Lat. grandi- with Gmc. 
*grauta- 'big' and for suggesting that they might be the same word. 


First, the i-stem adjectives, preserved in Gothic, lost their independence 
status in West Germanic; cf. Campbell 1959: 8 654 for Old English and 
Braune/Eggers 1987: 8 246 for Old High German. Even inherited i-stem 
adjectives were transferred in part to the a/ó-stem classes, even though 


mostly to the ja/jo-stem class in Old High German. So the assumption of a 
stem class shift would fit well into the grammatical tendencies of West 
Germanic. Second, inconsistencies in the treatment of plosive grades 

Loan transfers are a matter of course. 


In the case of Lat. grandi- 'big' and Bq. handi 'big', the agreeing phono- 
logical substance is a sequence of four phonemes, in the case of Gmc. 
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*rugi- 'rye' and Bq. ogi 'bread, wheat, cereal' a sequence of three. For 
Shorter sequences the number of possible comparisons increases quickly, so 
that connections become too easy to be convincing. To show just one set of 
this kind: De Azkue (1984: sv) lists the word form (h)atz (tz represents a 
monophonematic affricate) with eleven meanings. Among these, there exist 
interesting correspondences with West Indo-European words that are them- 
selves in part of unclear origin. Eg, de Azkue's meaning no. 8 is 'casta, 
raza', i.e. 'caste, race', listed for only a single community, Ligi (Licq) in 
the Zuberoan dialect, and thus perhaps a residual form, elsewhere sup- 
planted by other words: etnia, enda, arraza (from Spanish raza); Italian razza, 
Span. raza, Fr. race, etc. (hence E race, G breed) are attested late (eg Fr. 
race a. 1512) and are, according to the OED, "of obscure origin". So this 
could be a Vasconic etymon, not unlikely for a language of herdsmen, but 

then two agreeing phonemes is not much. De Azkue's meanings no. 1 

'trace, vestige', no. 2 'finger', no. 3 'foot of an animal, paw', no. 4 
'scabies', no. 6 'itch' ((h)atz egin 'to scratch'), no. 9 'axle, wheel-shaft', 
no. 10 'sign, mark', no. 11 'rank, position' are in part identified with each 
other and with no. 8 by Lópelmann and Agud/Tovar. I consider some of 

These identifications doubtful and would, tentatively, consider the fact that 
in the West Indo-European languages several phonologically comparable 

words (some of doubtful origin!) carry individual meanings from this set, 

eg caste (which is not Indo-European, even if it derives from Lat. castus, 
-a, -um 'pure'), trace (Latin trahere, English drag etc. are not likely to be 
Indo-European), Gm. kratzen and Engl. scratch ("origin unclear"), Gm. 

Paw 'paw', Gm. Pratze 'paw' (from Ital. braccio 'arm', ultimately from 

Gk. brachion 'upper arm', which is also unexplained). Perhaps future 

Research will allow a less pessimistic outlook on these strange similarities. 


21. Germania Semitica: Bee and Honey Bee 


With an appendix to lat. apis?! 


For Angelika Lutz 


Note that we have a markedly European, even North Euro 
peanut, distribution for these words quite apart from the fact 


that Celtic *xbiko-, Germanic *bi-, Baltic xbiti-, and Slavic 
*bikel- do not yield a clearly unitary simple stem. It appears 
strongly that these forms in *bhi- represent early borrowing 
from some North European source(s).? 


In this connection, the similarity of PIE xb^ei- 'bee' to 
Egyptian bj.t (with the feminine gender marker -t) is 
striking. 


Summary 


The bee words (root *bi- or *bhi- with various suffixes) are based on 

the northwest Indo-European languages (Germanic, Balto-Slavic, Celtic) 

limited, the /Immen-word (ahd. imbi, ae. ymbe 'bee colony') to the West German 

manic languages. They are therefore likely to be loan words. Since the do- 

mestication of the honey bee first succeeded in ancient Egypt and since there are further 
Signs of prehistoric colonization of the European Atlantic 

coast by Hamito-Semitic peoples, the bee words are transmitted by 

Egyptian bj-t 'honey bee' (also 'honey') and the /mmen-word as a combination 

composition *HVm+bi- (> imbi-) of the bee root *bi- with Semitic *HVm- 'people' 

In the appendix, Latin api-s 'bee' is translated to Egyptian "fj 'bee' ("fj n bjt 'honey- 
bee'), also as a loanword. 


Abstract 


The bee words (root *bi- or *bhi- with various suffixes) only occur in the north- 
west Indo-European languages (Germanic, Balto-Slavic, Celtic), the Imme word 
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(NHG Imme 'bee', OHG imbi, OE ymbe '[swarm of] bees') only in the West Ger- 

manic languages. They are thus likely to be loan words. Since the domestication of 

the honey-bee was first [472 achieved in Ancient Egypt and since then there are others 
indications of a prehistoric colonization of the European Atlantic littoral by Ha- 
mito-Semitic peoples, the bee words are explained by means of borrowed Egypt. 

bj-t 'honey-bee' (also 'honey') and the Imme word as a compound *HVm+bi- (> 

imbi-) of Semit. *HVm- 'people' and the bee root xbi-. The appendix offers 

etymology of Lat. api-s 'bee' as borrowed Egypt. "fj 'bee' ("fj n bjt 'honey-bee'). 


21.1. Preliminary remark 


The words bee and imme (as well as Latin apis 'bee') have no 
useful etymology. They are likely to have originated from non-Indo-European 


chen. This is not surprising. Although for lower animals of the 
There will be words of all kinds in all languages. But the bee 

is, as a honey bee, not some lower animal, such as the salamander, 
whose name can be borrowed from any language, whose speech 

cher know and name the animal. It is rather a domesticated animal, 
an animal of a higher culture, like the bull, the goat, the boar. 
It is therefore to be expected that the name of the bee does not come from those 
languages from which we borrowed the names of primitive animals 
languages, such as the Basconian languages, but from those to which 
we also owe the names of other domesticated animals to the ha- 
mito-Semitic languages, such as bull, goat and boar' 


In the first of the two mottos that precede my consideration, 

a loan origin of our bee word in the north is assumed. 

and in the second, without any feudal relationship or other 

context would be claimed or even implied, the loud 

lich-semantic agreement with a bee word of the south 

What in isolation seems like an insurmountable contradiction 

claim must appear, takes place within the framework of my theory of a given 
historical colonization of the European Atlantic regions by ha- 
Mito-Semitic sailors a bridging synthesis. As can be seen 

will be covered in my essay. [473 


21.2. The testimony of the bee word 


Let us first look at what some etymologists have to say about bee and imme 
Kluge/Seebold writes: 
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Bee f. (« 8th century). Mhd. bin(e), bin, ahd. bina f., bini n., as. bina n. from vd. 
ni- n. 'bee' next to forms with lengthening and next to g. *bi(j)on n. 'bee' in 

an. by n., ae. beo n., as. bia, ahd bia zu ig. (w./oeur.) xbhi. 'bee', also in 
akslav. bicela ( xb"ikela), lit. bite and with e-vocalism air. bech (*blekos). 
Further origin unclear. 


Th. V. Gamkrelidze and VV Ivanov', who assume a root xbxe(i)-, 

explicitly set two derivation series, one with x-/^- (traditionally *-r-), 

to which they also have lit. bitis, lat. bite 'bee', apreuß. bitte and for comparison 
kymr. bydaf 'beehive', and one with x-kx«- (traditionally *-k-), to 

which contains the above k-forms and, with an ablaut form *bfo(i)-k*-, Lat. 

fücus 'drone'. — In W. Pfeifer et al.", in addition to the specimens, the 

the following information: 


The most likely initial form is an ie xbhi-. 
Further connections to verbal roots remain uncertain; for example, via *bh(y)i- 


*bi- 


Connection to the root treated under construction (sd) (in the sense of 'honeycomb 
build"), or to the root mentioned under beben (sd) (with a preceding 
setting semantic transition 'quake, buzz'). 


The following statement by the authors apparently serves 
the purpose of the different sound forms — in vocalism and tertiary 
minations — to explain: 


Since the bee is highly valued as a honey and thus sweetener-producing animal 
was, the different forms of names can also be seen as taboo 

positions to identify the animal by correctly naming it 

not to drive away. 


But the authors apparently do not only consider this taboo interpretation of the 
variety of forms and those other roots, but even their Indo-Germanic 

cal reconstruction xbhi- not particularly likely, they put it 

but then questioned himself: [474 


However, the Celtic-Germanic-Balto-Slavic attestations also allow the assumption 
tion to view the name as a word of a pre-ie. substrate, which the respective 
languages differently (DE VRIES NI. 57). 


There is no conclusive etymology in the OED either. 
first the forms documented in the history of the English language are given 
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Ben: ,,1-3 beo, 3-9 bee (5 by, 5-6 be, 6 bey). pl. bees: so 1-2 beon, 3-7 
been, 4 bene, bein, 6 beene." Then it says: 


Com. Teut.: OE. beo - OHG. bia (G. dial. beie), MLG. bie, LG. bigge, MD. 

bie, you. bij, all fem.; ON. by (? neut.):- OTeut. *biön- or bión; beside which 
there is OHG. bini neut., MHG. bine, am, fem., mod.G. bee:- OTeut. bini; 

all going back to root bi-, perh. - Aryan bhi- 'to fear,' in the sense of 
'quivering,' or its development 'buzzing, humming. ' 


Evidence of the occurrence in the West Indo-European neighbouring languages 
chen are missing here. 


21.3. The testimony of the bee-word 
Under Imme, Kluge/Seebold says: 


Always f. obs. Mhd. imbe, imp(e), imme m., ahd. imbi m. from due to. *imbi- m. 

'swarm, swarm of bees', also in ae. ymbe m. (2).? The meaning 'bee' 

is only late Middle High German, in the dialects a distinction is sometimes made between 
meanings are differentiated (Westphalian ime f. 'bee', Westfal. imen m. 'bee- 

schwarm', Schwz. immi n. 'bee', Schwz. imb m. 'swarm of bees'). The her- 

future is unclear. Perhaps from air. imbed, imbad n./m. 'large quantity, abundance'. 


= 


In Pfeifer et al." the following information can be read on the documents: 
[475 


The etymology of the OHG imbi [etc.], which is only attested in West Germanic, is not knov 
Due to the importance predominant in the early testimonies 

*Bee swarm' is sometimes associated with air. imbed, akymr. immet 

xabundance, quantity', partly connection to ie. *embh- 'mist, cloud'. Since the- 

attempts ultimately do not satisfy, DE VRIES Nl. 279 Origin from 

a pre-ie. substrate for possible. ... Through Luther's influence the spread 

Jmme's performance in favour of Biene. 


21.4. Further observations on the bee and bee-word 


I would like to add the following etymological information to the quoted 
Increase observations: 


1. Apart from the formal irregularities — among them, by the way, 
possibly also the absence of the first (Proto-Germanic) phonetics 
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shift, because a reconstruction with initial Media aspirata is 
unsecured — indicates in particular the spatially restricted occurrence 
men of the bee word (namely only in parts of West Indo-European) and 

of the bee word (only in West-Germania) that we are dealing with 

have to do with loanwords. 


2. The bee word and the bee word should not be used independently of 

be examined together. What is strangely apparent in the above quotes 

What is not expressed is that the root of the bee word in 

Immen-Word is phonetically and semantically contained. This is particularly evident 
This is particularly evident in Old German imbi 'swarm of bees', from which 
teres -bi- 'bee', which in almost all attested occurrences 

sen of the bee word. One will therefore rationally 

research the origin of -bi- 'bee' and then hope that 

from the language of origin or its surroundings also in the 'swarm' 

more precisely perhaps in the 'people', because the correct term is 
certainly bee colony, while bee swarm the bee colony only in one 


a specific condition. 


3. If we take the possibility suggested in the previous point, 
decomposition, the order of the two constituents results in 

tuenten, im- 'swarm' (better: 'people') and -bi- 'bee', that the her- 
language of origin, not like Proto-Indo-European and early Germanic. 
sche — and German is still widely spoken, especially among the 
Compounds — specifier-before-specific, but vice versa specification- 
pre-specifier; in other words, the source language of the 
Immen-Wortes was not right-headed, but — at least in the image 

use of such expressions as 'bee swarm' (or 'bee colony') - 
left-headed: One constructed [476 im+bi- 'swarm+bee' ('folk+bee- 
ne'), not bi+im- 'bee+swarm' ('bee+colony'). 


4. As mentioned at the beginning, the bee, as a honey bee, is not just any 
Animal, such as a lower animal, but a domesticated animal; their domestication 
decoration is a cultural achievement. In this respect, the work by Pfeifer et al." 
The view expressed that bees and bees are possibly 

pre-Indo-European substrate words, not immediately probable 

They are probably loan words from a non-Indo-Germanic 

African cultural superstrate. It is likely that 

also the possibility that, as with so many other terms, 

for cultural achievements are so-called Wanderwórter, which 

with the designated cultural asset, beekeeping, to the spokespersons of the 
the languages concerned. 


5. Since the domesticated honey bee is a cultural asset, 
delt, one must as an etymologist not only pay attention to the linguistic expression, 
but also the designated cultural asset — not only the word, but also 
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of the matter. For the modest purposes of the 
Philologists, in addition to looking at the dictionary, usually also look at the 
Non-fiction book, the encyclopedia. This is what you read in the Great Brockhaus: 


The fact that honey and bee wax were used in the earliest times 

A mural from a temple at Catal Hüyük from the 7th century shows 

In ancient Egypt, the hieroglyphic 

B[iene] was already kept as a pet in clay tubes. Honey was in ancient times and 
the only sweetener until the late Middle Ages. 


Somewhat more detailed, but without the explicit reference to the Egyptian 
cal domestication of the bee, says the Brockhaus Encyclopedia!": 


Honey and honey bee wax were used in the earliest times, 
like a mural from a temple in Catal Hüyük from the 7th century BC. 


but 


and the approximately equally old depiction of honey gatherers in an East Spanish. 

Cóhle. In ancient [477 Egypt the image of H. was the hieroglyph for 

King"; H. were kept in clay tubes. Also in the Koran and the Bible 

H. are mentioned. In ancient Greece and among the Romans, the H.- 

Keeping is well known and widespread. Since the 16th century, H. breeding went hand in har 
Introduction of cane sugar and the discovery of beet sugar. 


The cultural history of the bee among the Indo-Europeans is accompanied by considerable 
described in detail by Th.V. Gamkrelidze and VV Ivanov. 

There you can also find the images mentioned in the above quotation of a 

a honeycomb from Catal Hüyük" and a honey collector from Alpera" 

The fact that there are common Indo-European words 

xmelit(")- and *medhu- for xhoney'? and 'honey mead' respectively, but no ge- 
my-Indo-European words for the honey bee, can be easily combined 

with their presentation of the three-stage "evolution of beekeeping: (a) primi- 
tive honey gathering; (b) sylvestrian beekeeping in hollow logs; (c) 

domestic apiculture."" The names for the domestic bee are 

possibly only at level (c), together with the domestication technology 

nik itself, came into Indo-European, and since domestication was a 

Invention of the Egyptians of the 3rd millennium BC, would be with the 

Cultural property imported terms can only be expected in individual languages. 


According to the above, the etymon of the bee word will not 

irgendwo im Sprachen- -Raum suchen, sondern man wird die sprachliche 

Spur der Biene in den angegeben Kultur-Raum zurückverfolgen. Ich werde 
mich dabei auf Agypten beschrünken und die Frage offen lassen, ob etwa 

die alten Agypter das Bienen-Wort ihrerseits von einem anderen Volk ge- 
lernt haben: Der Etymologe ist ja zufrieden, wenn er die vorletzte Sprache 
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angeben kann, aus der ein Wort in die von ihm beschriebene und insofern 
letzte Sprache gelangt ist. Gerade das Agyptische dürfte aber für die hier 
untersuchte Frage maßgeblich gewesen sein, indem die Ägypter als [47g 
diejenigen genannt werden, denen die Domestikation der Honigbiene ge- 
Jungen ist. 


21.5. Eine Etymologie für das Bienen-Wort 


In R. Hannigs agyptischem Wórterbuch" wird man denn auch sofort fün- 

dig: Die Biene heißt dort bjt, wobei das Suffix -t das Wort als feminines 
Substantiv charakterisiert (bj.t).* Die gleiche hieroglyphische Repräsenta- 
tion, die übrigens das Abbild einer Biene enthält, steht für das unterägypti- 
sche Kónigtum. Der Imker hei&t bjtj"; ebenso hei&t der Biti, der Kónig 

von Unterágypten, dem aber in der hieroglyphischen Repräsentation statt 

des Zeichens des sich anstrengenden Mannes das Zeichen des Kónigs von 
Unteragypten beigegeben ist, und auch der Gott Osiris trágt diesen Ehren- 


titel. Man erkennt bereits an der Bezeichnung des Imkers, daß mit bjt nicht 
irgendeine, sondern die Honigbiene gemeint ist. Dies wird dadurch noch 
deutlicher, daB bjt (mit einem passenden hieroglyphischen Zusatz) auch 
'Honig' bedeuten kann." Ein weiteres Mal zeigt sich der Bezug des bjt- 
Wortes auf die Honigbiene, wenn — mit "fj, einem anderen Wort für die 
Biene, dessen hieroglyphische Darstellung wiederum das Bild der Biene 
enthalt — die Honigbiene auch "fj n bjt genannt wird. 


Interessanterweise führt R. Hannig? auch ein Wort bjw an, dessen 
(konsonantische) Lautform gesichert ist und dessen hieroglyphische Dar- 
stellung das Bienenbild enthalt, so da& Hannig tentativ die Bedeutung 
'Wespe' [479 ansetzt.? Auch dieses Wort unterstreicht im Vergleich mit bj-t 
‘Biene’, daß *bj- die ursprüngliche Wurzel des ägyptischen Bienen-Wortes 
ist, die in einer aus dem Semitischen wohlbekannten historisch-grammati- 
schen Technik” feinere Unterscheidungen durch Anfügung eines dritten 
Radikals erlaubte. 


Ich schlage vor, in ágypt. bj.t (mit der Wurzel xbj-) ‘Biene’ das Lehn- 
Etymon des westindogermanischen Bienen-Wortes zu erkennen. 


21.6. Eine Etymologie für das Immen-Wort 


Ein Wort mit der Bedeutung 'Schwarm', das in Verbindung mit einem 
Wort der Bedeutung ‘Biene’ die Bedeutung 'Bienenschwarm' erzeugte, 
müßte nach alter hamito-semitischer Anordnungsregelung linksköpfig ste- 
hen, also als Spezifikat dem Bienen-Wort voranstehen, genau wie das im- 
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in imbi dem -bi- voransteht. Ein Wort, das genau die Bedeutung 'Schwarm' 
and that in connection with xbj- in the borrowing into West Germanic- 

sche eg ahd. imbi had resulted, I have in Hamito-Semitic 

not found. However, as already indicated in section 21.4.2 above, 

to consider that 'bee swarm' is only a somewhat careless gloss 

from Old High German imbi. Because the swarm is only a certain 

appearance of honey bees." What is actually meant 

is the bee colony. Bee colony is the technical term 

for the individual bee colony that the beekeeper manages. Old High German imbi würe 
so correctly translated the 'bee colony', and the word part im- in OHG imbi 
should therefore primarily mean 'people' and at most in 

secondly, something more general of collective-plural significance, 
something like 'quantity'. 


If you look at VE Orel and OV Stolbova? in the index under 'Quantity' 
(engl. crowd) as I did at first — with little faith — or 

[480 — going all out — immediately under 'people', one will be on entry 
No. 131 *'um- 'people'. This etymon is there as follows 

documented: For Semitic, *'umm- 'people, clan' is derived from uga- 


Ritish ^um-t, Hebrew 'ummà, Arabic ?umm-at-; for the Rift (the South 
Cushitic) is x'im- 'people, crowd' derived from Iraqw (Gorowa- 
Dialect) imi 'people', Alagwa imi 'crowd', Burunge im-et 'people'. 


The same South Cushitic forms are found in Orel/Stolbova in No. 

1066 * xam- 'people' as Rift *x'"Vm- "people, crowd' also with semit. 
**amm— 'people, crowd' as in Akkad. ummanu, Hebrew 'am- 'people', Arabic. 
“amm- 'crowd' without their use there being recorded under No. 131 

would be thought of. 


In modern Hebrew I find >wmh [umah] 'nation' in H. Balt- 

san" and 0. Achiasaf et al." If we look at the German-He- 

According to the Brischen section of 0. Achiasaf et al., one finds sv Volk only ^m 
(with the vocalization am), sv Nation on the other hand 'wmh. In W. Gesenius" 

I don't find °wmh (or ^wm-) at all. On the other hand, the masculine 

Noun I. ^m (vocalized ^am) '1. people (occasionally: tribe), 2. 

population (of a city, a country), 3. crowd' is dealt with in detail, 

as it can refer to the people of Israel and in several Semitic languages 

has many parallels. 


VE Orel and VO Stolbova ask at the end of No. 1066 *'am- 

'people', whether this entry is to be connected with No. 1065 x^am- 'relative, friend' 
den sei. Sound form and meaning suggest this assumption. W. Gese- 

nius represents the connection for Hebrew under II. ^m (vocalized ^am) 

*Tribe mate, relative' is not mentioned. But in his entry I. ^m (am) 

'Volk' he refers to another entry I. "mm 'to come together, 

connect [etc.]'; there he cites I. ^am and II. ^am as derivatives, furthermore 
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also ^m (Cim) '1. with, proper of accompaniment, society, community, 2. 
at, apud [etc.]'x” and ("gew. v. ^mm I derived as: compound") x^mA[4s; 
(vocalized ^umoh) prep. '1. close to, beside, 2. corresponding, like'." 
Furthermore, Gesenius finds Hebrew ^mjt« (with vocalizations "àmitx), 
"from a ^mhj related to ^mm, cf. probably ass. emütu community 

schaft", m. ... 'compatriot'. 


Without further explanation, Orel/Stolbova state at the end of their entries 
No. 131 and No. 1066, in direct connection with the rift forms, 

that vowel assimilation played a role ("Assimilation of vowels"). 

Since there is assimilation of vowels to vowels in Semitic, 

This means that they reconstruct an initial form *?umi or **ami, 

to get Rift x'im-. Since in Semitic there is assimilation of 

vowels but also consonants", could be the comment of 

Orel/Stolbova" also mean that they use a root x'im- (or 

**im-, since in the Rift x^ also appears as °) and assimilations are then carried out. 
This would particularly explain the root forms with u. 

ren, since the assimilation of i to u before labial in Semitic is not un- 

is common (eg *libb > Arabic lubb 'heart'?). I leave the details 

I prefer the Hamito-Semitologist." From a Germanistic standpoint 


From this point of view, I may assume that in a Hamito-Semitic language 
che of the West through the connection of the feminine Egyptian loan 

word *bi- 'bee' (Egypt. bj-t fem. 'bee') and a masculine hereditary 
substantive xHVm- 'people' (H for * or x^, V for a vowel) a masculine 
lines noun construct *Him+bi- 'people+bee', thus 'bee colony', 

which was used as a simplicial ‘masculine [482 ^ loan noun *im+bi- ins 
West Germanic." In any case, the basis of the imbi word 

must have been formed only on the way to the west, since a correspondence 
to sem. *HVm- 'people' is not detectable in Egyptian. 


If one accepts this etymology, it can even be used to explain the meaning 
mood for the old imbi word. I mentioned 

several times that the meaning 'swarm of bees' probably 

does not apply. In fact: When it says in the Lorsch bee blessing: 

Kirst, imbi is hucze!", so imbi actually cannot mean 'swarm of bees' 

mean; because the swarm of bees is by definition always outside, it 

is the bee colony when it swarms, and the bee colony can swarm 

nenvolk only outside, not in the hive; the statement would be tautological. 
The only correct literal translation is: 'Christ, the Bie- 

people are outside!'" And it is precisely this meaning that is conveyed by my ha- 
mito-Semitic etymology is supported by the etymon of im- im 

Semitic means 'people', not 'swarm'.x 


In my opinion, ymbe also means in the Old English bee blessing 
not 'swarming of bees', nor 'bee swarm', but 'bee- 
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nenvolk'. There it says in the introduction: Wid ymbe nim eorpan, 

oferweorp [4893 mid pinre swipran handa under pinum swipran fet, and 

cwet." The blessing cannot be directed against the swarming of bees. 

be, as Spamer convincingly demonstrates?; the swarming with the freedom 

The production of honey is the purpose of beekeeping.*' Through the 

According to Spamer, speaking the first four verses should protect the bees from any 
chemical evil; therefore there is no reason to 

wid ymbe by 'in the event of a swarm', as JB 

Spamer? Only the second four verses refer to the 

swarm of bees, and this is clearly shown by their introduction: And widdon forweorp 
ofer greot, thonne hi swirman, and cweó. What is meant by the first 

Instructions: 'Take soil to the bee colony, throw it with your right hand 

under the right foot and speak.' And with the second: 'And then, when 

they swarm, throw sand over them and say.' The first part of the blessing 

was obviously to be spoken while the bees, still in the hive, 

their restlessness announced the swarming, the second part, when they 

In this respect, I agree with previous authors with Spamer over- 

that these are not two different bee blessings, but 

two parts of one and the same blessing? 


21.7. On the path of the bee and bee-word to the West 


Indo-Germania 


As for the path of these Hamito-Semitic cultural words into Western Indo- 

As far as Germanic is concerned, one can safely assume that there are wandering words 
ly not exclude. What is uncomfortable about it is that these words 

are said to have migrated a long way from Egypt to northwest Europe, 

without leaving any traces in between. I tend 

therefore accept the alternative interpretation that equivalents of these words 
were also present in the Hamito-Semitic languages, which in pre- 

historical times on the [454 Atlantic coast of Europe 

and there, compared to the Indo-European languages, the role of cultural 
Superstrate played" until they finally died out in the Indogermania 

rose. 


As you can see, this result is linked to the two key principles 

che quoted expert opinions and brings them, as in the preliminary remarks 

k promised to cover: It confirms the Hamp quotation 

expressed assumption, albeit in a way that the author probably 

hardly foreseen, and raises the concerns expressed by Gamkrelidze and Ivanov. 
similarity to the rank of a borrowing etymology.” If I myself 

As Hamp may conclude my essay with a conjecture, so it is 
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that Hamps's "pre-Indo-European languages of Northern 

(Central) Europe" after deducting the Vasconian influences, 

other than my Hamito-Semitic Atlantic. In this respect, Hamp is wrong" 
if he sees substrates throughout this language group: At least in 

der Beziehung zum Germanischen handelte es sich um ein Ad- und Super- 
strat. Und auch darin irrt er, daB er diese Sprachgruppe durchweg als 
vor-indogermanisch ansieht": Vielmehr handelte es sich — wiederum zu- 
mindest im Falle des Germanischen — um Kolonialsprachen, die auf das 
schon über ein Jahrtausend bodenstündige Indogermanisch des Nordens 
trafen. [455 


Anhang: Lat. apis ‘Biene’ 


Zu lat. apis, -is f. ‘Biene’ heiBt es bei Walde/Hofmann? lapidar: 
„unerklfärt].“ Tatsächlich lohnen die referierten etymologischen Vor- 
schláge die Wiedergabe nicht. Ernout/Meillet deuten die Móglichkeit einer 
Verbindbarkeit mit lat. fücus 'Brutbiene, Drohne' und letztlich mit der 
Wurzel von Biene an (vgl. auch s.v. fücus). Doch finde ich dies so wenig 
überzeugend wie offenbar die Autoren selbst. 


Der Gen. Plur. ist apium, spáter apum; da auch alle Derivate das -i- 
haben, z.B. apicula ‘Bienchen’, apiärius ‘Imker’, apiäna (uva) ‘bei den 
Bienen beliebt(-e Traube)’, ist gewiß von einer Grundform api- auszuge- 


hen. 


Wir sahen oben in Abschnitt 21.5, daß das Ägyptische neben bjt ein 

weiteres Wort für die Biene besaß, "fj, dessen hieroglyphische Darstellung 
wie die von bjt das Bild der Biene enthalt. Es sollte vielleicht erwogen 
werden, ob nicht dieses agyptische "fj hinter dem unerklarten lateinischen 
Bienen-Wort steckt. Die Annahme einer Aneignung des stimmhaften 

pharyngalen Konsonanten ^, der dem hebräischen und arabischen "ain ent- 
spricht", als a- scheint durchaus plausibel, steht sie doch im Einklang mit 
gangiger Transliterations- und Aussprachepraxis auch der neuzeitlichen 
Ágyptologie. Die Aneignung des ágyptischen f als p in natürlicher Laut- 
substitution setzt voraus, daf das Lateinische auf der entsprechenden itali- 
schen Vorstufe [455 noch kein eigenes f hatte, daß also die labiale und die 
dentale urindogermanische Media aspirata noch nicht zu f verschoben 

waren; das spricht für eine frühe Entlehnung - noch vor der Abwanderung 

der Italiker vom nordwestlichen Mitteleuropa auf die Apennin-Halbinsel.x 
Demnach hatten die Italiker das Wort wohl — wie die übrigen Nordwest- 
Indogermanen das Bienen-Wort — mitsamt der Sache durch Vermittlung der 
Atlantiker erworben. 
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Anmerkungen 


Erstveróffentlichung 1998 in: Sprachwissenschaft 23, 471-487. 


Zum Titel dieser Arbeit und zur Rolle der Kontaktlinguistik in der vorge- 
schichtlichen Rekonstruktion läßt sich Vennemann 1998e vergleichen. 


Hamp 1971: 187. 

Gamkrelidze und Ivanov 1995: I. 524. 

Vgl. Vennemann 1995c: hier Kap. 7, Abschnitte 7.1, 7.4, 7.5. 
Vennemann 1994b, 1995c, 19982, 1998d. 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Biene. 

Gamkrelidze und Ivanov 1995: 516. 


Letzteres mit Verweis auf Hamp 1971: 184ff. Vgl. aber unten im Anhang. 
Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Biene. 


Der Literaturhinweis bezieht sich auf de Vries 1963-1971. 

OED: s.v. bee!. 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Imme. 

Bei F. Holthausen (1963) ist ae. imbe ein Neutrum. 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Imme. In the standard language, the 

Low German/Dutch, for the old Bienenvater 

or Zeidler entering beekeepers, "a Táter designation ending in -ker from Imme", 
continued (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Beekeeper). 


Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.vv. Bee, always. 


18th edition: sv Biene, section 'Use by humans', section 
section 'Cultural History'. 


19th edition: sv Honey bees, section 'Cultural history'. The 

The symbolic use of the image of the 

Bee continues to be used as a heraldic animal in modern 

Heraldry continued: "It was best known as the coat of arms of the Corsican 
Buonaparte family" (ibid., in the section 'Symbolism, Heraldry'). 

See also the following section 21.5. 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: 1. 516-524. 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: I. 522. 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: I. 521. 

The only West and North Germanic word for honey (Gothic preserves the 
inherited milip) has no convincing etymology itself; cf. Kluge/See- 
bold 1995: sv honey. 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: I. 521. 

Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995: I. 522. 


1995: 245. 


See also Gardiner 1957: 477. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 
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The importance of beekeeping in ancient Egypt is also reflected in 
that the Egyptians, as for all professions and classes, also for the beekeepers, 
'head', the jmj-r3 bjtjw (Hannig 1995: 54). 


Gamkrelidze and Ivanov (1995: I. 522) mention bj.t 'bee' and 'honey' 
and bj.tj 'Imker' in their outline of the cultural history of beekeeping. 
They also say where they heard about the spread of domestic beekeeping 
write to the north and west what I quoted above as the motto. 
Nevertheless, they do not claim an etymological connection between 
West Indo-European bi-root (this is indeed the case, even 

if they dare to xbxei- Ur-Indo-Germanize) with the Egyptian bj- 

Root. This is understandable in its theoretical framework. The bi-root 
is not Indo-European, and like an Egyptian word as a loan 

word should only be found in the extreme northwest of Indogermania, is 
cannot be explained within that framework. 


1995: 245. 

The meaning 'wasp' is marked with an asterisk, with which Hannig 

(1995: XIX), characterizes everything that is "uncertain, unclear, not yet proven" 
bar", especially "unclear, presumed meanings" (1995: XIV). 


Moscati et al. 1980: 72-73. 


See the illustration in the Brockhaus Encyclopedia (19th edition, 1989: sv 
honey bees). 


Orel/Stolbova 1995. 
Baltsan 1992: sv people. 
Achiasaf 1993: sv Volk. 
Gesenius 1915. 


According to Lipinski (1997: 48.13), the vowel in 'im is an innovation in the He- 
Braish. 


The asterisk means in Gesenius (1915: XIII) "that the form is not 
can be proven". 


Lipiaski 1997: § 27.9. 
Lipiaski 1997: § 27.10. 


Orel/Stolbova 1995: XX. 


Lipinski 1997: § 27.10. 


In an e-letter dated July 9, 1998, Vladimir Orel (Bar-Ilan- 

University, Ramat-Gan, Israel): "At the time when the HSED [di Orel/ 

Stolbova 1995] was compiled, we tried to reach the maximum of differences 
tiation by often separating similar roots with close or identical meanings and 
different vocalic structures unless they could be clearly described as forms 
of ablaut. Apparently, in this case that was the idea. There are no reasons 
why those two roots could not be brought together at the present stage." 


At least that is what Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv Imme, cf. above section 21.3. 
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45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 


49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 


54. 
55. 


Germania Semitica: Bee and Honey Bee 


It should be mentioned in passing that like the Semitic folklore preserved in im+bi, 
Word, so also the Germanic folk word itself has its roots in an at- 

lantic language, with close equivalents in Semitic (Venne- 

mann 1998e: here chapter 19, section 5). Both the bee-word and 

the Volk-Word already appears in the selection of loanword-suspected words 

see Vennemann 1984a. 


Brown 1962: 89. 


Fortunately, Schlosser (1970: 261) translates exactly in this sense: 
"Christ! The bees have swarmed!" 


Under No. 36 *'amam- 'honey', to which they add Akkadian amiimu (kind of spice) 
which they otherwise only use for Berber and some central 

Chadian languages, say Orel/OV Stolbova (1995): 

"Probably, a reduplication of a root preserved in E[ast] Ch[adic] *"im-/ 
*?um- 'bee, honey': Mubi am, Jegu ?imo, Brg [Birgit] imiyu." If west- 
germ. *imbi- meant 'bee', this would be a possible approach to consider. 
But the meaning 'bee colony' would be lost because of the post-specific 
ornamental character of the Old Hamito-Semitic languages, in principle not 
But above all, as long as the experts 

are not sure, for the sweet delicacy with an onomatopoeic origin 

jump count: x'amam- 'honey' < ''am?am], cf. German [hamham], English 
yum-yum! next to yum! (from yummy 'delicious, delectable'). 


Van Kirk Dobbie 1942: 125. JB Spamer (1978: 292) also quotes the text 
printed. 


Spammers 1978. 


Only with the modern Langstroth beehives has swarming been eliminated. 
liquid and actually undesirable (cf. Spamer 1978: 
280-281). 


Spammers 1978: 281. 


Spamer 1978 contains further important information on the role of the bee 
and the bee colony in Germanic traditions. 


For this see Vennemann 1998a, 1998d. 


It should be mentioned in passing that I have found the etymologies presented here in Un- 
knowledge of the quoted statements . The idea came to me when 

I leafed through R. Hannig's Egyptian-German dictionary on 

bj-t 'bee', which I immediately translated with German Biene and Imme (OHG bi-na and 
im-bi). An etymology emerged from this when I, a 

Following the suggestion of Angelika Lutz (Erlangen), the outline of the cultural 
history of the honey bee in the Great Brockhaus and learned about the origins of 
leap in beekeeping in Egypt. In addition, 

Angelika Lutz helped me to consider the etymologies presented here 

Through the dedication she only gets back what she partly 

already heard. 


62. 
63. 
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Hampton 1990. 


Ham 1990: 295. 


See the title "The pre-Indo-European languages of Northern (Central) 
"Europe". 


Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv 
Ernout/Meillet 1985: s.vv. apis, fucus. 


L. Brunner, who tries to describe equations of the kind discussed here as 

a common Hamito-Semitic-Indo-European proto-language 

Wortgut, writes in his treatment of Imme succinctly: "Ab- 

from Latin apis, Egyptian af 'bee'" (Brunner 1969: No. 42). In this respect, 
My suggestion presented here in the appendix is not plucked out of thin air; 
because Brunners af is more correctly 'fj. But I would like 

I emphasize that in this correspondence as well as in the other above 

and previously treated Hamito-Semitic-Indo-European equations 

reflexes of prehistoric language contacts, i.e. loan equations, 

see; the question of a Nostratic ancestry remains through my 

Analyses unaffected. — Incidentally, L. Brunner (ibid.) connects ahd. imbi 'Bie- 
swarm, beehive' with Greek emphis, -ídos 'mosquito', which 

is questionable at least for semantic reasons. 


Gardiner 1957: 27. 
See Gardiner 1957: 26; Hannig 1995: XXXVII, XL. 


See Vennemann 1994b. 


22. On the etymology of Eire, the name 
Ireland 


For Heather Heidrun Vennemann called Nierfeld 
(maternal Patterson) 


Summary 


Previous interpretations of the name Fire (old Irish Ériu, formerly xiwerijü), which were 
explanation from Indo-European, lead to no satisfactory 

Naming motive. In the present article, according to the attested model (Ibiza 

from x^y-bXm 'pine island' or 'balsam island', with *?y 'island') an explanation from 
from Semitic, namely x'y-wr'(m) (vocalized *'iy-weri'um or similar) 

'Copper Island', cf. Akkad. weri'um 'copper'. In fact, in Ireland as early as the 

2nd millennium BC, copper was mined industrially for export. This language 

and factual history fits with a traditional interpretation 

the name Britain as 'Tin Islands'. Together, the re- 

constructed names the economic importance of the British Isles in the 

Bronze Age. 


Abstract 


Earlier interpretations of the name Eire (Olr. Ériu, older xiweriju), all of them 
Indo-European, have not yielded plausible significations. Following an attested 
pattern (Ibiza from x?yb$m 'Isle of pines' or 'of balsam', with x*?y 'island'), a Se- 
mitic etymology is proposed in this article, viz. *”y-wr'(m) (perhaps vocalized as 
x^iy-weri^um) 'Isle of copper', cf. Akkad. we're 'copper'. In fact, Ireland's domestic 
dustrial copper mining for exportation dates back as far as the 2nd millennium 

B.C., making 'Copper Island' a fitting designation. This interpretation is in har- 
mony with a traditional explanation of the name Britain as 'Tin Islands'. Together 

the reconstructed names underline the economic importance of the British Isles in 

the Bronze Age. 
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22.1. Frühe Bezeugungen des Namens 


„Der Name Irland", liest man im Großen Brockhaus im Artikel über iri- 

sche Geschichte, ,geht zurück auf Iverio(n), kymrisch Iwerddon oder 
Everio(n), altirisch Ériu, neuirisch Eire, was grch. mit Jerne, lat. mit 
Ivernia wiedergegeben wurde (CAESARS Form Hibernia ist durch hibernus, 
*winterlich', beeinfluBt)." Entsprechend liest man im OED unter Hiber- 
nian: ,L. Hibernia, a corrupted form of [462 Iverna (Iuuerna, Iuverna, 
Iuberna) = Gr. Ifepvn, Tepvn = OCeltic *Iveriu (acc. *Iverionem, abl. 
*Iverione), whence Ir. Eriu, acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin, later MIr. nom. and 
acc. Eri (whence OE. Yra-, Iraland) Ireland." Ausführlicher steht bei Pau- 
ly/Wissowa: 


Die klassischen Benennungen der Insel lassen sich alle aus einer altkeltischen 
Urform, *iwerijo oder *iweriju (gen. *iwerinos, vgl. das jetzige Erin) herleiten, 
und sind zwar: 1. der bei den Griechen übliche Name Tepvn, zuerst bei Strabon 
(...), aber offenbar aus alterer Quelle entlehnt. ...; 2. die seltenere Tovepvía 
(Ptol.), lat. Juverna (Mela ...), in der das ursprüngliche w erhalten ist; 3. die 
herrschende lat. Form Hibernia, wohl durch Nachahmung der adj. hibernus ge- 
bildet ...; 4. einzig dastehend und wohl aus dem keltischen unmittelbar entlehnt 
ist Hiberio (Confessio s. Patrici ...).' 


Varianten des alten Landesnamens finden sich auch im Kleinen Pauly: 

„Kelt. */werijo oder -ae ist in der griech.-róm. Lit. wechselnd zu Iris, lerne, 
louernia, Hibernia, Iuverna, Hiverne, Hibero geworden und lebt heute als 

Irland und Eire [sic, für Fire] fort.'? A.L.F. Rivet und C. Smith ordnen die 
verschiedenen Namenformen im einzelnen den antiken Autoren zu.' Die 
Textstellen sind bei A. Holder abgedruckt.x* 


22.2. Bisherige Deutungen des Namens 


Bisher wurde keltischer Ursprung des Namens angenommen, aber eine 
allgemein akzeptierte sprachliche Deutung aus dem Keltischen scheint es 
nicht zu geben. Die folgenden beiden werden (bzw. wurden) von Fachleu- 

ten vertreten. Wie man sehen wird, schließen sie einander aus, so daß mit 
Sicherheit nicht beide richtig sein kónnen. Es steht dann aber zu befürch- 
ten, da& beide falsch sind. So scheint es mir in diesem Fall zu sein. 


J. Pokorny stellt air. Ériu, kymr. Iwerddon zur indogermanischen Wur- 

zel *uer-, yeru-, urü- 'verschlieBen, bedecken, schützen, retten’ (Ableitun- 
gen xuer-to- ‘Gehege’, *uer-tro ‘Schutz’, *yer-ti- 'Einzáunung'), ist sich 
aber offenbar seiner Sache nicht sicher: 
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air. ferenn (xuereno-) 'Giirtel', fertae (mir. fert) 'Grabhiigel' (mit Steinen ver- 
closed) = ags. weoró ['court, economy'] ..., air. feronn, ferann (xyerono-) 

‘land, field' (probably: 'xumhegt'); mcymr. gwerthyr 'fortress' (xuer-tro; cf. 

ai. vartra- [453 ['protective dam, dike']); probably air here. Ériu, Comrade Érenn, 
kymr. Iwerddon 'Ireland' as xepi-uerio, gen. -jonos 'hill, island' (cf. ahd. 

werid ['island, peninsula']) according to Pokorny KZ. 47, 233?, ZcP. 15, 197ff.?).' 


J. Pokorny's etymon is apparently unattested. But even if it is attested 
would have to be rejected in my opinion, because 

to select an island from a group of islands and call it an "island" 
(“Hill” seems to me completely unacceptable), I do not consider it a 
sensible naming procedure.® 


In addition to J. Pokorny's etymology, there is an older and younger one, 
namely A. Holder? and P. Schrijver", who used the name of Ireland with 

ai. pivari 'fat (fem.)' and interprets it as 'the fat, fertile one'. P. 
Schrijver derives Welsh Iwerddon 'Ireland' from xiyerjon-" and writes 

to the old Irish name: "Olr. Ériu, íriu 'earth' « xeiyVr-ija or rather 
x*iyVr-ijü (< PIE *piHyer-, cf. Skt. pivari 'fat' (f.))."? But he immediately 
subsequently determined that the proto-Celtic or proto-Indo-European origin 
education is not guaranteed. The connection with ai. pivari also seems 

him hypothetically ('if the connection with Skt. pivari is correct'), and I 
my: rightly so; because the feminine r-form pivari comes from pivan 'bursting, 
fett, feist' is only one of several formations belonging to the group of [454 piva", 
and that exactly this is to return at the other end of Indogermania, 

and also with the meaning 'fertile', which the ancient Indian word does not 
seems questionable to me. 


22.3. Questioning previous interpretations 


Unlike apparently A. Holder and J. Pokorny (less clearly P. Schrijver) 


I do not take it for granted, but on the contrary, I find it untrue. 
probable that the original name of Ireland was Celtic or otherwise 

is dog-Germanic; because the islands were long before Indo-Europeanization 
inhabited!" and thus known and named. According to my theory of 

linguistic prehistory of Europe north of the Alps", which is a theory 

the prehistoric toponymy of the British Isles", should 

he must be old Semitic. Especially with regard to Ireland, the view 

a Hamito-Semitic prehistory is particularly detailed by J. 

Pokorny. Therefore, it is surprising that J. Pokorny 

Theory has not been applied to toponymy itself. 
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22.4. Eire, the Copper Island 


In my opinion, the old name of Ireland is formed from the Paleosemi- 

tic etyma from Hebr. °-y- 'island''" and Akkad. werüm, erü, Assyrian often 
eriu(m) 'copper, bronze', weri'um (cf. "weri'u(m) ass[Yrish]"). "465 

From a Paleosemitic *?”y- formed according to the Proto-Semitic scheme 
wr'(m) 'copper island', constructed and vocalized as *'iy+weri'um, "iy 
weri?im 0.a.?, the attested 

Greek, Latin and Celtic forms, not 

Finally, if one considers that even in the Hamito-Semitic 

There must have been a certain variation in form in the different languages. 

The development of word-final m to n in unstressed syllables occurs 

in many languages, including Greek" and Celtic", where 

such -n is then lost in Irish? and in Welsh". Intervo- 

kalisches tw (F) is absent in most Greek dialects", therefore 

on the one hand the w-less form Jerne, on the other hand the rendering of the w as ou 
[u] in Jouernia. The Celtic language preserves in Iverio(n) the composition 

as a simplex, but otherwise almost unchanged." [466 


The name "Copper Island" applies to the designated object: 

Was copper mined industrially in Ireland in prehistoric times? 

and mainly for export"; even today, according to the Grosser Brock- 

house, keyword Ireland, the Irish copper mining is an economic factor. 

That Ireland was the home of the prehistoric seafarers who were the bearers of the megalit 
ian culture even the Outer Hebrides, the Orkney Islands and Shetland 

reached, was known as an island, should be self-evident. The travel 

sequence of constituents in x'y-wr'(m) 'copper island', namely "island- 

Kupfers", di Determinatum before Determinans, corresponds to the ancient Semitic 

Grammar. ! 


22.5. Naming parallels 


That seafarers call at islands and coastal regions according to their main 
export products can be identified in modern parallels; 

I quote from the Great Brockhaus: "Spice Islands, Indonesian. Island- 
group, » Moluccas"; under Moluccas it says: "Early on, important trading 


delszentrum (spices)." — "Pepper Box, the westernmost part of the Upper 
Guinea coast ..., West Africa, named after the original main export pro- 
duct.“ — “Gold Coast, ... part of the coast of Upper Guinea ...; from here 
formerly exported gold." — "Slave Coast, section of the Upper Guinea coast 
.; especially in the 18th century, the main area of the slave trade." — Under ivory 
coast, ivory is not mentioned, but in The 1995 Grolier Multimedia 
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Encyclopedia (for Apple Macintosh) is under Ivory Coast: “Wildlife 
includes ... elephants ... . Little is known from Ivory Coast's history before 
European involvement in the ivory and slave trades.” [467 


22.6. Ai Bperavvirat vyjoot, the Tin Islands 


The fundamental possibility of naming islands after an economic 

cially used, exported metal even in ancient times 

by Greek Aaooirepides voo: 'the tin islands' proved to 

kacaírepos 'tin'." These probably refer to Britain 

with its tin deposits traded from the Phoenicians.? The Pluri- 

The name comes from the fact that in ancient times ten such 

Islands, "in the ocean, off Spain [north] and in the area 

of Britain. ... It is clear that the exploitation of the great 

Tin deposits of Spain, the tin of Cornwall and the islands of 

N[ord] Sea — one usually thinks of the Isles of Scilly.” 

The Greek name is probably a loan translation of an old form of 

Named Britannia (Greek perravucf, at Bperavviral viíaot 

etc., welsh Prydain, older Prydein" , if the following reference is the 
Correct answer: "The oldest reference to the name, however, is in a demot. 
Pap[yrus] of the early 1st millennium BC. Here pretan is the name for 

Tin, which was probably imported from Cornwall to Egypt at that time 

This connection is supported by the oldest writings 

exercises: , There is little doubt that when the Greeks first picked up the 
name it was spelled /7perravía (Prettania), with an initial /7, not 2". [46g 


22.7. Copper + tin = bronze 
As "Copper Island" and "Tin Islands", Ireland and Britain would be bronze 


aptly named, both as expected with hamito- 
Semitic language material. 
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Notes 


WA WN 


16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


First published in 1998 in: Linguistics 23, 461-469. 


Pauly's Real Encyclopedia of Classical Antiquity: sv Hiber- 
nia. 


Little Pauly: sv Hibernia. 
Rivet and Smith 1979: 40. 
Holder 1896ff.: sv xIveriu. 


Di Pokorny 1916. Pokorny argues here that the long & of Ériu 

not on x/verjó as the original form, but on *Everjö and under 

Taking into account all phonetic historical circumstances more precisely on xEverjó, 
which in turn comes from older xEiverjó. To support his 

Reconstruction he refers to the frequent and unexceptional spellings 

gen Ebernia, Euernia in Adamnan's Vita Columbae. 


Di Pokorny 1925. 
Pokorny 1989: I. 1161. 


Remarkably, Pokorny (1925: 202) presents his etymological 

Attempt still subject to the reservation "provided that Ériu is not a pre-Celtic 
ical name". It is all the more surprising that after his 

epochal identification achievement Pokorny 1927-30 the name of Ireland 

cannot be explained from the non-Indo-European language family. 

which he claims to be the pre-Celtic substrate of the island. 

Holder 1896: sv xIveriu. 


Schrijver 1995: 288. 


This interpretation can also be found in Stokes/Bezzenberger 1894: 45, sv 
«P» lverjón-. 


Schrijver 1995: 281. 

Schrijver 1995: 288. 

Mylius 1975: s.vv. 

For example, the oldest postglacial settlement traces can be found in Ireland. 
ren around 7000 BC (Harbison 1988: 19), while the Indo-European 

manization of Ireland at the earliest in the second millennium BC, after the 
The most common view, which I share, is that it was only with the Celticization in the fit: 
millennium BC begins. 

Vennemann 1995c. 

Vennemann 1998c. 

Pokorny 1927-30. See earlier Morris Jones 1900, here especially for 

the Welsh, and recently generally for the Insular Celtic Gensler 

1993. 


Gesenius 1915: sv III. ?-y-. 


Von Soden 1965-: sv werüm. 


21. 


22. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
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As in Riemschneider (1992: 276). Regarding the connection between Sumer. 
urudu 'copper, bronze' (von Soden 1965-: sv werüm) and New Hebrew ?-rd- 


'Bronze' (Baltsan 1992: sv bronze) with each other and with Akkad. weri'um 
Günther Thomé (pers. on 19.1.1998) tells me that he *wrd- 

(perhaps *weridum) for the oldest Semitic form of the word and Sumer. 

urudu, due to the sound shape, for a resulting Semitic 

Loanword hált. It also refers to German Erz (ahd. aruz, aruzzi, as. arut), which 
by Kluge/Seebold (1995: sv) as ultimately being traced back to Sumerian urud(u). 
understood, but which, like the Sumerian word, is evidently 

may simply be a Semitic loanword. Akkad. weri'um (xwr-?-) is G. 

According to Thomé, a phonetic-historical origin, but — with his an- 

sounding w-, which is lost early or replaced by ?- — also 

very old duplicate of *wrd-. 


The outcome of the determiner is based on the Akkadian nominative 

or genitive singular, but may also have sounded different, for example 

*?jytweri'u, because in Semitic "material names are often in the plural." (Berg- 
stráBer 1928: 15). A form of determination can also play a role. 

played a role, which is formally expressed inconsistently in the Semitic languages. 
(Bergsträßer 1928: 19). Finally, the old documents 

observed name ending also an adaptation to Celtic word formation 

reflect training patterns. 


Rix 1976: 8 77. 

Thurneysen 1946: § 176. 
Thurneysen 1946: § 177. 
Morris Jones 1931: 8 113.i.1. 
Judgment 1976: 8 72. 


The reconstruction proposed here corresponds to a topono- 

mastics recognized type. See Coates (1988b) — reviewed and interpreted 

ted by Vennemann (1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 5.2) - the interpretation of the 
Named after the island of Uist (Outer Hebrides) after the name of the 

Island of Ibiza (Balearic Islands), which is considered Phoenician or pre-Phoenician, in e 
Semitic: +°-yb-5-m 'Pine Island' or 'Balsam Island', also with 

*?-y- 'island'. See also Der Kleine Pauly: sv Pityussai, Der Neue 

Pauly: sv Ebusos. The one by Pokorny (1916) (see above note 5) for the al- 

The initial sound xe- or xei- reconstructed in the name of Ireland can, in my opinion, 
eighthly well with the x'-y- reconstructed by me of the loan template in Ein- 

bring sound. 


Harbison 1988: 113-115, O'Brien 1990. 
Harbison 1988: 114. 


Bergsträßer 1928: 16 et passim. 
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The origin of this word, which is a loanword cassiterum 'tin' in Latin, 
schen is unclear; cf. Frisk 1973-1991: sv xacairepos; Walde/ 
Hofmann 1982: sv cassiterum. 


Little Pauly: sv Kassiterides. 


Little Pauly. - In this context it is perhaps not un- 
important that the name of the Scilly Isles also refers to the Semitic 
(Vennemann 1998c: here Chapter 16, Section 4.1.3). 


Rivet and Smith 1979: 282. 
Little Pauly: sv Britannia. 
Rivet and Smith 1979: 39. 


I thank Angelika Lutz (Erlangen) for intensive discussions of the above 
presented etymology and for reviewing the manuscript. Yours sincerely, 

I would also like to thank you for pointing out the modern name parallels in Ab- 
cut 22.5. 


23. On the etymology of Senne 


With an appendix on the etymology of lat. caseus 
'Kise'? 


Abstract 


For a word in a contemporary language to qualify as a possible loan-word from the 
extinct Rhetian language it must ideally satisfy the following three conditions: (1) 
regionality, i.e. the word must be limited to the area of the old Alpine Rhatia; (2) 
cultural specificity, i.e. the word must relate to the culture of the old Rhetia; (3) 
lack of etymology, ie the word must lack a plausible etymology in those Indo- 
European languages that supplanted Rhetian. For such a word to be able to support 
the hypothesis that Rhztian, for which no filiation has been reliably determined, is 
a Vasconic language, it would have to satisfy a further condition, (4) Vasconicity, 
ie. the word must be interpretable as a loan-word from a language related to 

Basque. 


It is shown in the paper that the Alpine German word Senne 'Alpine cow- 

keeper' fulfills all four conditions, so that Senne is likely to be a Rhatian loan- 
word and ultimately a Vasconic word. Its Vasconicity is demonstrated by basing it, 
as an agent noun, on a reconstructable Vasconic word *seNe *milk' preserved in 

Bq. ezne, High Navarrese dialect esene 'milk', Bq. zenbera 'pot cheese' (formed 


with Bq. bera 'soft'). This etymology remains unaffected if Rhetian is itself 
filiated differently; Senne would in this case be a substratal Vasconic word passed 
through Rhatian into Alpine German. 


The appendix offers a Vasconic etymology for Lat. caeseus 'cheese' which has 

no plausible Indo-European connection. Its original meaning is determined as 'the 

salty (one)'. Bq. gazi (alongside gazdun, also gaztun) 'salty' is an old adjectival 
formation based on Bq. completely 'salt'. It is proposed that Lat. caeseus is a prehistor! 
substratal loan-word representing an adaptation of Vasc. *gazi- 'the salty (one)' to 
Latin word structure. The fact that the Basque words for 'cheese', gazta, gazna, 

and gaztai, compound form gaztan-, are likewise based on the 'salt' word supports 

the loan etymology. 
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Introduction: Raetia vasconica? 


In my consideration of the Rátic (Vennemann 1997c) I have 

tries to make plausible the view that the Rhaetian language, which neither 

with the Indo-European nor with the Etruscan a demonstrable 

connection!, an old European one, namely one with the 

Basque language. After considering the form 

of language, I concluded with reference to the lexicon: “Here at the end of the 
Attempt to connect the Ratic to the Vasconic succeed or 

fail" (1997c: here Chapter 12, Section 4). But it is precisely in the lexicon 
There was the least to show, not least because the Ratologists had until 

long failed to comprehensively segment the inscribed texts. 

let alone interpret the segments. In this note 

I would like to point out another possibility to identify the affiliation of the 
Rhaetian to Vasconian by lexicological means probably to 

make. 


Rhaetian is probably best regarded as a fallback language. 

In my view, the same applies in this respect in the Alpine region. 

Role as in the Pyrenean region the Basque, but with the difference that 
that the Rhaetian is not only relegated to its alpine retreats 

but died out — probably in Roman times — while the 

Basque still lives in its Pyrenean retreats today. As 

a language dominated and overlaid by Indo-European languages 

The Ratic should be in its retreat areas according to the general 
knowledge of language contact theory, although not many, but still some, 
and above all culture-specific expressions to his superstrate. 

If, therefore, in Romanic and Germanic the former 

ligen Raetia regionally limited etymologically unclear words occur, which 
have a connection to special economic forms of Raetia, should be 
Consideration should be given to the fact that these are expressions 
which — regardless of possible, perhaps Celtic [359] intermediate layers 
— ultimately come from Rhaetian. Is it possible to extract these expressions from 
in Basque would be a step in the direction of my understanding 

assumption done. 


Such a Germanic or Romance word should ideally 
fulfill three conditions to be considered a Rátic loanword. 
men: 


1. Regionality: The word should refer to the area of ancient Raetia. 
be restricted. 


2. Cultural specificity: The word must have a reference to the culture of Raetia 
have. 
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3. Unetymologization: The word would have to be interpreted from the in- 
Dogermanic languages of historical Raetia. 


To contribute to the view that the Rhaetic language 
Vasconic, i.e. related to Basque, should then of course 
a fourth condition must be met: 


4. The word should be easily interpreted from Basque, 


A word that, as I will explain from the relevant literature, 

The first three conditions are fulfilled by Senne. By then 

show that the fourth condition is also fulfilled, this would be an example 
of a word not recorded in inscriptions, which makes a contribution 

on the question of the vasconicity of Raetia. 


23.1. On the regionality of Senne 


The word Senne is a regionalism from the area 

circle of Rhaetian, because it does not occur in German as such or 
not even in Germanic, but only in the south of the German-speaking 
Area, more precisely in the area of the Alps, cf. Ohmann (1941: 151): 


Mhd. senne, ahd. senno 'shepherd', Senn' with the whole clan belonging to it is 
a southern German word that mainly refers to Swiss. and southern Bavarian. 

is restricted (cf. Schweizer. Idiot. VII 1000 f^ Schmeller, Bayer. Wb. II 

288); the word is also found in the south of Swabia (cf. Fischer V 1364 ff.). 


The regional character of the word is underlined by the fact that it 
also in Romansh, but even there only in Alpine Romansh, more precisely 
occurs in Romansh, see again Ohmann (1941: 151- 


151): 


The senno, which already appears in the Southwest in Old High German, with a primary umlat 
The original a is usually traced back to sanio 'Senne' (cf. 

Kluge-Gótze, Et. Wb. sv Senn), which is an Alpine word of pre-Roman origin 

(cf. Meyer-Lübke, Rom. et. Wb. No. [361 7578). In German 

It was probably absorbed through the mediation of Romansh, where 

engadine. sañ, obwald. sinum? applies. 
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The form sanio should be marked as a reconstruction; in any case 
if so, it is in Meyer-Lübke's entry (1935: No. 7578), which I therefore 
gen — and for some further information — quote here: 


7578. *Sanio, -one 'Senne'. Engad. saf, obw. sifiun. — Dept.: obw. sifiesa 'Sen- 

nerin'. — Coll.: bergell. ka d sufi 'chief shepherd' ... Old Alpine word pre-Rom. original 
sprungs, hardly germ. and hardly related to hd. cream ..., also not with the 

also pre-Roman Engadine suona 'bucket', low German sona 'milk tub', puschl. 

sona, sonin 'receptacle', Bregaglia sunin 'milk bucket' ..., since these words 


synna as a basis, the -a- in obw. sanaun, sanetta 'Gebse', *klei- 
ner bucket' is clearly secondary. 


Hubschmied (1936: 88-89) comments most extensively on the whole 
Complex, whereby in particular the specific meaning of the Senn- 
Word is expressed: 


Schwzdt., schwüb., bayr.-tirol. senn (Swabian and Bavarian also the transformation 

senner, already Middle High German sennaere), Old High German senno lead to a basis *sanjc 
go back to the same basis upper genus, bergell. sañ, lower genus soñ 

(Forms based on the old nominative). The word refers to the 

Alps the head of the Alpine family, in the plural the shepherds, Alpine people, in 

Tale the milker, cattleman (Swabian), in the older Swabian language also 

a vassal who takes care of the cattle and produces the dairy products in the 

newer the Kiser (usually employed by the farmers' cooperative). 


Romansh offers no connection for *sanjon-. The word can also 

not, as Brüch, ZRPh. 40, 643, thinks, of German origin, to Middle 

and Low German, Middle Dutch sane 'cream'; because the cream 

or taking the nidel was never the main occupation of the herdsman; on 

There are no xnidler or crémiers in the Alps. In addition, sane is 

that it once existed here cannot be proven from the vessel 

names central Graubünden, Poschiavo, Valtellina, Borm. son(n)a, Engadin suonna ge- 
closed, because the basic form of the vessel name is not, as Bruch 

assumes *sona (which according to him would be ablaut to Sahne), but sunna. 


The word Sahne (mhd. mndt. mndl. sane) would exist if it were old and southern German 
would be attested, according to its form and perhaps also according to its 
interpretation provides a promising basis for a derivation of Senne. But it is 

only attested from the High Middle Ages and in southern Germany until today unknown. 
Pfeifer et al. (1989: sv) provides a derivation via the Pi- 

Kardic and Dutch from Afrz. saime 'cream' (besides Afrz. saim, 

sain “animal fat"), which in turn comes from Vlat. *sagimen or xsagi- 
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num is said to come from the Latin sagina 'fattening, food, fat, fodder'. Seebold 
(in Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv) also operates with the derivation (,,ver- 

presumablyx) from Afrz. saime [362 'cream' via Dutch, but 

regarding the traceability to Latin sagina doubts, as he writes that “it is likely 
rather a Celtic word, cf. kymr. hufen 'cream' « xsoi- 

men". Drosdowski (1989: sv) finally also leads the word into 
Dutch, but writes that the further origin of the word is 
dark. Since the etymologists of German agree on a 

young and northwestern origin of the word cream, the 

obvious etymological basis of the Senn word on the cream 


Word may indeed be considered erroneous. 


23.2. On the cultural specificity of Senne 


The above quotes already make it clear that a further 

essential prerequisite is fulfilled, which the word for the present 

context as relevant, namely the cultural specificity 

fik. The word clearly refers to the Alpine dairy industry. The 

The importance of this economic form for the region is shown in the following 
Hubschmied's (1936: 88) statement underlined: 


Milk and milk products were essential for the nutrition of the peoples of the Alpine regic 
products have probably been of great importance since ancient times. Immigrating to the A! 
In the dairy industry, the indigenous people learn from the 

tion, partly adopting their expressions. Many Alemannic and Bavarian 

cal expressions of the dairy industry are Romanic, many Romanic, also 

some Alemannic and Bavarian, pre-Romanesque, probably mostly Gallic 

origin. 


23.3. On the unetymologization of Senne 


The above quotation once again refers to a third essential 
che requirement, which according to the previous quotes already appears as 


fulfilled, namely that the word in question without clear etymology 

gy. This indeed seems to be the case. Hubschmied believes that 

As the outcome of the above quotation suggests, the word as kel- 

He connects (1936: 90-91) xsanjon- ei- 

on the one hand with Irish sine 'teat', on the other hand with Ags. spane, -a, -u f., ear! 
span f. 'sucking nipple, teat' (cf. still Nhd. sucking pig), ags. sponu, -e f., 

Middle Low German spone, spune f. 'nipple' (33, Old High German xspunni m., Late High Gern 
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ram) spunne (Nom. Pl.) 'ubera, mammae' etc., with Germanic root 
forms spen-, span-, spun- [without asterisk], which in Gaulish xsen-, 
*son-, *san- correspond', and writes (Hubschmied 1936: 91-92): 


Did the Gaulish language have a word for the exact equivalent of the Old High German spunr 
'Teat', it had to be *sanio-s. A verb derived from this could 

easily come to the meaning 'milk' (cf. Old High German spunnan 'lactare'). Then 

the 'milker' had to be Gaulish xsanion- (Nom. xsaniü < xsanió, Genet. 

*Sanionos). That there really was a Gaulish xsanion- 'milker' is 

wise ahd. senno, raetorom. sah, son, safiun, sifiun; the novels of Graubünden 

and the Alemanni and Bavarians who settled in old Gallic territory 

have adopted the Gallic word. 


But this Celtic etymology has been received with caution. 

The authors of the three new etymological dictionaries of the 

Germans, Drosdowski (1989: sv Senn, Senner) takes over without hindrance. 
refers to Hubschmied in the following cautious manner: 


The Bavarian, Austrian and Swiss term for the alpine shepherd who 

Alm the milk is processed into butter and cheese (Middle High German senn&re, with the san 
Old High German senno), probably originated in the Swiss Alps from a Celtic sanjon- 'Mel- 
ker', which in turn became a verb meaning 'mel- 

ken' (related to an Indo-European word mentioned under T suckling pig 

for 'teat'). 


Seebold (Kluge/Seebold 1989, 1995: sv Senn), who is based on Hubschmied 
1936 and Ohmann 1941, expresses himself similarly cautiously: 


It is believed that the name comes from a Celtic word for 'milker' (cf. air. 
sine 'teat', which is related to Middle High German spun(n)e, spün(n)e f./n. 'teat', see 
Span(piglet). 


Pfeifer et al. (1989: sv) only speak (with reference to Meyer-Lübke 
1935: No. 7578) from an "Alpine word of pre-Roman origin" that (reference 


on Ohmann 1941: 151) "through Rhaeto-Romanic mediation in the southern German oral 
species"; they mention neither Hubschmied nor his Celtic 
Etymology. 


However, it is also questionable whether this etymology is of any value.' 
Firstly, it seems to me to be phonetically dubious, as the 

implicitly applied sound rule xsp- > s- (xspanion- > xsanjon- > senno) 

an Irish one (Thurneysen 1946: $ 226), but certainly not a Cymrian one. 
sche (Morris Jones 1931: $ 96.IV) and therefore hardly a proto-Celtic 
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(cf. [364 "Ar. s + tenuis remained in Pt. Kelt.'x*, Morris Jones 1931: 

§ 96.1). In fact, there seems to be no evidence that the island 

Celtic development of uridg. tp in Continental Celtic exact development 
pronunciations or was even already proto-Celtic; rather 

*p appears in continental Celtic inscriptions.' In particular, there are 
no reason to assume that the Celtic language of the Alpine regions 

sound changes from *p and xsp- that occurred in Insular Celtic. 

In this respect, the derivation of the (already hypothetical) 

schen) xsanjon- from xspanion- is phonetically unfounded. 


Secondly, Hubschmied's Celtic etymology is also semantically 
by no means mandatory. Hubschmied himself says (like this): 


The word refers to the head of the Alpine family in the Alps, in the plural 

in general the shepherds, alpine farmers, in the valley the milker, cattleman (Swabian), i 
ülteren schwzdt. Sprache also a feudal lord who takes care of the cattle and the 

Dairy products are produced in the newer (mostly by the farmers' cooperative) 

cheesemaker (employed by the company). 


So 'Melker' is only one meaning component of the word Senne, 

not necessarily the central one. But even if it were, 

The Celtic etymology is unfounded. Because the name of the milker 

does not derive from the teat; we say for the milker neither after 

old name Spenne(r) or Spáner nor according to new name 

Zitzler, and even if the term Melker is not the same as the word for 

the milk (Kluge/Seebold 1995: sv melken), which leads to 

I find it difficult to believe (as apparently also Drosdowski 1989: sv and 
Pfeifer et al. 1989: sv), it is not linked to any word 

for the teat." It would be desirable to have an etymology that 

Word Senne phonetically and semantically refers to a word for xmilk' (and 'cheese') 
[365 


23.4. On the vasconicity of Senne 


All the prerequisites for the search for a pre-Indo-Germanic 

nic substrate etymology: regionality, cultural specificity and 
Indo-European etymological inexplicability. One should therefore look for a 
European non-Indo-European language for a suitable ety- 

mon, preferably with a meaning 'milk' (and 'cheese'). The single 

relevant European non-Indo-European language is, according to my 

theory is Basque." 
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The everyday Basque word for milk is ezne, in Biscay, 

Lower Navarrese, Gipuzkoan and Laburdinian especially 

esne, next to it also ezne (de Azkue 1984: s.vv.).? In the High Navarrese 

In the Hebrew dialect, milk is also called esene (« xezene, cf. Trask 1997: 316). 
In Lower Navarrese (and beyond) zenbera (also zenbe- 

roughen, zenborena, zendereben, zenderen) which means Spanish requesón, French. 
fromage blanc (de Azkue), i.e. 'cream cheese, quark'; with bask. bera 'soft' 
"Trask (1997: 316) translates it as 'soft cheese'." 


Bask. ezne 'milk' is etymologically unexplained; in any case, 

Agud/Tovar (1991: sv) no proposal that has even a small probability 

The group -zn- is declared rare. Therefore, 

a reconstruction as xezene was considered, which with syncope correctly ends in ezne 
However, it is also pointed out that the nasal fortis 

must have been, since intervocalic lenis-n is lost; thus xezeNe. 

Agud/Tovar does not compare the forms with 

zen-, so especially [366 de Azkues and Trasks zenbera 'requesón, 

fromage blanc, soft cheese'. If you add it, e- in ezne can be described as a 
old, no longer interpretable prefix.!* The actual root would be 

in this case pre-Basque or urvasque *seNe or, with Trasks (1985, 1997: 
126-127) Reconstruction of the by Michelena (1957, 1977: Chapter 19) 

placed fortis consonants as earlier geminates, xsenne 'milk'. 

returns zen- in zenbera could also become an apheretic variant of a 

Full form xeseNe or xesenne ‘milk’. 


For German, we would have had (original or aphe- 

retic) xseNe or xsenne 'milk' is a suitable basis for a noun 

agentis *senne-o (stem xsenne-an-) 'milk-responsible, milk- 

ler/Küser, Senne', automatically reanalyzed as -jan-stem (xsenn-i-an-), 

Nom. Sg. *senn-io, namely after the pattern of ancient Germanic xskar-i-an-, 

Old High German skario, skerio, New High German Scherge 'person responsible for the group, 
germ. *far-i-an-, ahd. ferio, ferro, nhd. Ferge "driving person, 

Fahrmann' etc. Since umlaut-a and umlaut-e in standard German are in ge- 

closed [e] and simple nasal and long nasal before j according to the 

Sound rule of West Germanic gemination in geminated nasal zu- 

coincide, is for the Old High German xsenn-io, stem xsenn-i-an- 

a reconstruction equivalent to the traditional reconstruction *san-io(n)- 

tion. Whether the corresponding expressions also apply to the Romansh forms sañ, son, 
safiun, sifiun applies, I cannot decide due to lack of expertise; so 

it can't mean much that they gave me an approach *senneo(n) 


seem to be acceptable (cf. Gartner 1883: §§ 36, 41, 190, 200). 


However, since Vask. *(e)seNe 'milk' itself was not borrowed, 
The formation of such an n-stem has its origins in the Vasconic region. 
We do not know the word formation processes of Proto-Vasconic. But 
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From the Basque language it can be shown that the former existence of a 
suitable template is not unlikely. 


Basque allows the formation of denominal nomina agentis with the 

Meaning '-maker', '-editor' by means of a suffix -gin, to egin 

'to make' (cf. Trask 1997: 317): gaztan 'cheese', gaztangin 'cheesemaker'; 
'wood', zurgin 'carpenter'; ikatz 'coal', ikazkin 'charcoal burner'; larru 'skin', 
larrugin 'tanner'; harri 'stone', hargin 'stonemason'; ogi 'bread', okin 'bác- 
ker'; [367 eme 'woman', emagin 'midwife'. We do not know how old this 
Image-wise (the formations themselves are mostly young); but they or a 

A similar procedure could be used with *(e)seNe 'milk' to create a vasconic 
Form (e.g. of the type *(e)seNegin or *(e)seNagin) with the meaning 

'Senne', which then came into Old High German as the -jan stem and 

similarly entered Romansh. Comparisons can be made, since eznegin is 

'abundant milk-producing cow', with no other outcome 

dernavarres. esnekari '[Spanish] lechero, [French] laitier' (de Azkue 1984: 
sv), meaning 'dairy worker, milkman'. 


But behind the Old High German -jan stem there could also be a 

vasconic compound. For example, in Basque, erle is 

*Biene' and jaun 'Lord, head (of the house, the family, the community)' 

the compound erlajaun 'beekeeper' (Trask 1997: 318). For the 

There are so many explanations for the noun jaun that it must be considered unexplained 
(Agud/Tovar 1992: sv); it is therefore likely to be an old Vasconian 

Word, whose oldest form is difficult to determine (perhaps 

it is easily a test-ix formation *e-aun, ibid.). A Vasconic *(e)seNeaun 

or similar (x(e)seNe or *(e)seNa- plus xe-aun) meaning "milk cow' 

(if ad-hoc formation is allowed, namely 'Milchvorsteher, Senne') 

would probably have developed against the background of Old High German word formation as 
*sennjo, *sennjan- to be able to knock down, and similar in Romansh. 


Conclusion: Old High German senno from Vask. *seNe or xsenne 'milk'? 


After all, the Alpine word Senn(e) seems to me to be suitable to contribute to 
the question of whether Rátic was a Vascon language 

The Basconian etymon, which can be reconstructed from modern Basque, 

*(e)seNe or *(e)senne *Milch' seems to me to be a promising 

sufficient competition to the only alternative currently being considered, uridg. 
*span- 'teat', kicked: A Vasconian 'Milchler' or 'Kiser' is likely 

be more plausible than an Indo-European 'Zitzler'. 
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Appendix: On the etymology of Latin cdseus 'cheese' 


The German word Kase and its Germanic relatives go back 

is known to be derived from the Latin caeseus ‘cheese’. Kluge/ 

Seebold (1995: sv) that it “belongs to a word for ‘fermentation, cooking agent' 
(cf. akslav. kvasü 'sourdough' etc.). The Latin word is 

Previously, the Germanic peoples only knew soft cheese 

(Quark)." The further assumed in- 

Dogermanic equivalents can be found in Walde/ 

Hofmann (1982: sv), but with a restrictive [36g Note: 

"Lat. caeseus with c- instead of the expected qu- (cf. canis) remains unclear.” 
Pokorny (1989: 627) uses Latin caeseus as 'cheese' with the corresponding 
Restriction: "from *caso— from xkyat-so- ‘congealed’, ablaut identical with 
abg. kvasb; the absence of the y still awaits explanation." 

the judgment in Ernout/Meillet (1985: sv caeseus): "Le rapport avec v. sl. 
kvasü 'levain', kysnoti 'aigrir' ne peut se justifier phonétiquement et ne 

do not give up for the senses." 


I see the lack of phonetic and semantic agreement 

of the Latin word with Pokorny's Proto-Indo-European root 

*kuat(h)- 'to ferment, to become sour, to rot' an indication that mögli- 
There is probably no connection between them. If this is true, 

The question of the origin of Latin caeseus 'cheese' arises again, whereby 
It should be noted that in this case the Latin word in the Indo- 

germania stands alone, i.e. a loanword from a non-Indo-European 

language might be. 


Let us ask ourselves what meaning we have in other languages 

should look, it seems to me that the outstanding feature of the 

Rennet cheese (in contrast to quark) the durability and taste 

by salt. This is what you read in the Great Brockhaus under cheese for 
Labkáse, it is made by rubbing with salt or dipping in a 

20% salt solution" and then "every two days 

and salted". Rennet cheese is therefore "the saltiest cheese" among the cheeses. 
zige", and that is what it should be called. Not problematic 

is according to the above mentioned and used theory of linguistic 
Prehistory of Europe is the language in which we have to look when 
West Indo-European words of certain elementary areas of life, 

who own the dairy industry, no - or no usable or active 

zeptable — Indo-European etymology. 


So let's look under salt in the Basque dictionary! 
The noun is gatz 'salt', the stem gaz- (-z becomes 
-tz fortified); derived adjectives are gazi, gazdun, also gaztun 'salty' 
(Aulestia/White 1990: s.vv. salt, salty). I therefore suggest that Lat. 
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caeseus 'cheese' is a Vascon loanword with the same root that is found in 
Basque as gatz (gaz-) 'salt', possibly even nothing 

deres as the Vasconian etymon with a Latin ending 

from Basque gazi 'salty'. Gazi is a very old, not 

more productive education; Trask (1997: 212) writes: "The language 

shows traces of an ancient adjective-forming suffix -i. The clearest case is 
gatz 'salt', gazi 'salty'." An Urvaskonic xgasi- thus represents an ideal 
semantic basis for Latin caseus 'cheese' (in the special meaning 

‘rennet cheese'). 


But urvask. *gasi- 'salty' is also phonetically a borrowing 

nation basis of lat. caeseus 'cheese': 1. In the case of borrowings, 

an exact match of the plosive degree is not to be expected, especially 

if the [369 two languages concerned have very different plosive systems, 
structure, as is the case for pre-Latin and its Vasconian 

cal contact language is assumed. 2. The Vasconic 

had, if one goes backwards from the Basque, probably no 

vowel length contrast; in the borrowing, the quantity-less 

vasconic root vowel in the borrowing into the quantifying prefix 

Latin are assigned quantity according to the auditory impression, and 

This could easily lead to a long vowel in the case of an open tone syllable." 3. 
While the original Basque language, like modern Basque, probably had two 
sibilants, /s/ and /s/"?, Latin had only the one from the 
Proto-Indo-European inherited sibilant s, so that the sibilant */s/ of the 
Vascon loanword (Basque z /s/) in Latin necessarily 

was represented by s. 


The above reconstruction of Lat. caeseus ‘cheese’ using Basque. 

gatz 'salt' or especially through Basque gazi 'salty' finds support 

in the Basque language itself. There are different dialects 

different words for 'cheese', gazta, gazna and gaztai, plus as a basis 

for compositions gaztan- (Aulestia/White 1990: sv cheese). All 

are obviously based on gatz, gaz- 'salt'. The variety of forms is surprising 
not, because, as we have seen, there are still different 

dene adjectival derivatives of gaz- 'salt', all meaning 'salty'. 


The similarity of the Basque cheese words with Latin caeseus 'Kise' is 

of course had been noticed earlier. However, an etymological 

connection denied (cf. Agud/Tovar 1992: sv gazna, with literature 

information), and that is the state of affairs. The rejection is based on 

understandable according to the prevailing theory, according to which an early feudal rele 
hung between Latin and Basque only the direction 

from Latin to Basque: From Lat. caeseus 'cheese' 

However, at best the Basque cheese words can be extracted, but not 

whose obvious basis is Basque gatz 'salt'. Different in the one I represent 
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According to this theory, the Vasconian region was in prehistoric times 

ten substrate and adstrate of all West Indo-European [379 languages, i.e. 
also of Italian. Within the framework of this theory, the borrowing direction 
tion can also be the opposite; it actually predicts that 

"There are Vascon loanwords in Latin from prehistoric times." 

These can, of course, only be proven as such in the fortunate case that 
despite at least three thousand years of development, 

The development of both languages from today's Basque can be explained. Lat. 
caeseus 'cheese' is one such loanword. 


Addition to the correction 


A new attempt to connect the Rhaetian with the Etruscan 

Helmut Rix (1998) attempts to make this possible. If 

If this attempt proved successful, the Raters in Rátia were like the 

Etruscan immigrants in Etruria, and Vasconian features of the Rhaetian 

would be influences of the pre-Rhaetian substrate. The core of the etymology of 
Shepherd's word, the comparison with Basque ezne 'milk', zen(-bera) '(soft) 
kase' and the interpretation as a pre-Indo-European Alpine substrate word, 
remained untouched. — The etymology of the cheese word is from the Ráter 

ask independently. 


Notes 

t First published in 1999 in: Wolfgang Schindler and Jürgen Untermann 

(ed.), Flu, Kamm and Eulenspiegel. Festschrift for Elmar Seebold 

on his 65th birthday, 439-462. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. The newly published 
A summary was included with the report. 

See the chapters on the history of research in Schumacher (1992). 

Also in Stalder [1832] 1994: sv 

Probably written for sifun, see the following quote. 

Here, in note 1, Hubschmied adds references and the addition: 

"Senn used to be spread across the entire Swiss-German area, even 

in the canton of Bern (where today on the mountains chüejer, in the lowlands chaser an 
have taken its place); this is shown by place names such as Sennacher (Biglen), 
Sennegg (Aschi), Sennerhüs, -matten (Sumiswald)." 


5. The Latin word sagina 'fattening, food, fat, fodder', with the piper 
et al. and Seebold operate, is itself problematic: The short a of the word 


zel makes it a loanword, and in fact it has no etymology 


Bow tr 


10. 


11. 
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(Walde/Hofmann 1982: sv). Bask. sain, saifi 'fat' is, probably rightly, 
traced back to Latin sagina (cf. de Azkue 1984: sv, Lópelmann 1968: 

sv sain, saifi), thus offers no clue. Szemerényis (1989a: 172) 

Tracing it back to Semitic might be the right thing to do. 


This connection had already been established earlier; cf. 
Stokes/Bezzenberger 1894: 299, sv s<p>enio- 'teat'. 

Remarkably, even Hubschmid (1954: 22), who in his 

Reflection on the names of the milking bucket the work of his father 
(Hubschmied 1936) cited, tiber gall. *san- 'milk' and gall. *sanion 
*Melker, Senn' does not go out and concludes meaningfully: "But that is 
etymological problem has probably not yet been solved in every respect." 


"Ar." stands for 'Aryan', "Pt." for 'Primitive'; the quote therefore translates 
as follows: xUridg. s + Tenuis was preserved in Proto-Celtic." 


On +p itself see Birkhan 1997: 58-59, on *sp- especially p. 59, note. 

1: "The development of sp and ps is more complicated (than that of xpt] 

and different in the Britannian and Goidelic language branches" (with 

further explanation and examples). It follows that the loss of 

xp in the group *sp- was certainly not proto-Celtic, so that for the 

Continental Celtic does not reveal anything. Philip Baldi tells me by e-mail 

of 23 Jan. 1998 that in the continental Celtic inscriptions no 

Reflexes of *sp- have been demonstrated; so also Joseph F. Eska in Beant- 

answer to my request by e-mail to him, forwarded to me on 25. 

Jan. 1998. Even the loss of initial and intervocalic xp is considered 

no longer unconditionally as common Celtic; so Eska in his e-letter, and 

as Untermann (1987: 74): "I fear that one day the Celtic 

sten have to learn to live with the p. [Fn. 123:] Some are already doing it [with 
References]." See also the material in Meid and Anreiter 1996 

and in Lambert 1994; on xp very short and traditional Lambert 1994: 16, 44. 
Stalder's ([1832] 1994: sv Senn) attempt to explain the word about Sennete, Sennten, 
Sennthum 'herd of cows under the supervision of the herdsman' with the senta of a pli- 
nius passage (2,47) is probably rightly no longer cited. 

ted. 


The theory that the pre-Indo-European languages of Central Europe 


Vasconic, namely related to the Basque, I have in several 

other writings, e.g. Vennemann 1994d, 1995c; a combined 

A comprehensive presentation can be found in Vennemann iE a (chap. 17 of this 
For the alpine area, my theory coincides with that of 

Hubschmid (1954, 1960) expressed the view that "The Iberian substrate 

The Pyrenean dialects and Basque have close ties to 

pre-Indo-European substratum of the Alps" (1954: 70). My own research 

Studies focus on the comparison with Basque, since the 
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12. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Iberian despite comprehensive documentation (Untermann 1990) still 
is hardly understood. 


Basque z and s stand for laminal-alveolar [s] and apical- 

alveolares (in France predominantly apical-postalveolares) [s] (cf. Trask 
1997: 84). Some authors, e.g. Lópelmann (1968), follow a different 

Basque writing tradition and write s instead of z in Basque words 

and s instead of s, e.g. in the word for 'milk' esne instead of ezne and esne 
instead of esne. 


Aulestia (1989: sv) translates zenbera as 'pot cheese', i.e. 'quark', 
and compares gaztanbera 'pot cheese, cottage cheese', also 

'Quark' (with gazta, formed in compounds gaztan-, 'cheese'). Lópelmann 
separates zenbera (in his case senbera, see the above note) from ezne 
(esne) and puts it to a zenbea (in his case senbea) 'casein, cheese', 
which he derives from Arabic. This word is not found in the Azkue 
(1984). I follow Trask, who connects zenbera with ezne. 


Basque, which is not prefixed today, has two or three fossilized, 
unproductive prefixes e- from a prehistoric language period: one that 
is found in almost all old non-finite verb forms (Trask 1997: 


119-120, 211, 245), e.g. -tor- 'come-', nator 'I come', etorri 'com- 

men' (Aulestia 1989: 63); another, which once contained indefit pronouns from 
Interrogative pronouns, e.g. zer? 'what?', ezer 'something' 

(Trask 1997: 197); and perhaps a third, which is used in oblique cases of 
Personal pronoun of the 1st person singular could be present, namely Gen. 
ene, Dat. eni to ni 'I' (Trask 1997: 201). In this respect, the idea of a 

old prefix form xe-zeNe is not far-fetched. 


In pre-Basque reconstructions I write s instead of Basque z, namely for 
*[s], and s instead of Basque s, namely for x[s]; cf. above note 12. 


Pre-Latin probably still had its roots in Proto-Indo-European. 
schen inherited three plosives, his Vascon contact language 
probably at most two, possibly sounding like the Urbaski 

sche only one (cf. for the Proto-Basque Michelena 1957, 1977: chap. 
19, Trask 1985, 1997: 126). 


I assume that the Proto-Vasconic — as well as the Pre-Latin from 

a stage of his development — initial accent (cf. Vennemann 

1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 7.6 with note 49; Section 8.4 with note 76). 

I found this in Vennemann 1993b: here chapter 3, section 10 and note. 

156, 1994d: here Chapter 6, Section 7.5.1, 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 4.2 
illustrated with examples from toponymy, where the borrowing of names 

tion can lead to quantity duplicates, e.g. Urach and Aurach (with ur- 

or ür-, from Basque ur ‘water’). 


19. 


20. 
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See note 12 above. The third Basque sibilant, palato-alveolares x [f], is 
a secondary palatalization-induced (and emerging) palatalization 
tal variant of the other two (Trask 1997: 127). 


The case is therefore very similar to my earlier example lat. 
grandis/grande 'big', Basque handi 'big'. Here too, the phonetic-semantic 
tical similarity is evident, but an etymological connection is 

the prevailing doctrine disputed because a borrowing from Latin grandis/ 
grande into Basque is out of the question for phonetic reasons 

The Basque form would be xgarande. 

my theory is that it is a Vasconic word, urvask. *grandi- 

*groB', which as such was borrowed into pre-Latin and structurally as 
grandis/grande was paradigmatically classified, but in Basque re- 

to *randi- (Basque does not allow initial sound groups) and 

further developed into handi (Basque does not allow the initial r-) 
(Vennemann 1997a: note 14; 1998f). 


24. Folk etymology and place name research: 
Definition and application to 

selected, predominantly Bavarian 

Toponymsx' 


For Dietz-Riidiger Moser 


Summary 


Different views of folk etymology are analyzed and criticized. 

A concept is proposed that, while retaining the JA 

Schmeller and introduced into science by E. Förstemann 

Two types of folk etymology can be distinguished for this term: folk etymology 

mology as language acquisition, namely as a misplaced word connection in the vocabulary 
group formation of the usual unconscious language acquisition, and folk ety- 

mology as a naive misguided etymology, etymology understood as a conscious 

Word explanation in everyday life and science. In the light of this criticism and the 
The distinction is based on interpretations of selected, mostly Bavarian, local 

names were examined, including names such as Bad Kissingen, Füssen, Kühbach, Eisbach, 
Auerberg, Sigmaringen, Germering, Bamberg, Arnstein and Ebersberg. In analysis 

and new proposals, it is examined to what extent a non-folk etymological 

cal place name interpretation is possible. 


Abstract 


Various concepts of folk etymology are analyzed and criticized. A proposal is 

made which leaves the designation Volksetymologie, coined by JA Schmeller and 
introduced as a scientific term by E. Fórstemann, untouched but distinguishes two 
kinds: folk etymology as language acquisition, viz. as erroneous word association 

in the ordinary sub-conscious process of language learning, and folk-etymology as well 
naive mistakesn etymology, etymology understood as the conscious word explana- 

tion practiced by laymen and scholars. Interpretations of selected toponyms, 

mostly from Bavaria, are investigated in the light of this critique, among them 

names such as Bad Kissingen, Füssen, Kühbach, Eisbach, Auerberg, Sigmaringen, 
Germering, Bamberg, Arnstein, and Ebersberg. Analyzes and new proposals are being made 
submitted in an examination of the extent to which a non-folk-etymological inter- 
Pretation of place names is possible. [79 
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24.1. Folk etymology: 
Foundations by E. Fórstemann and JA Schmeller 


It is a strange, but not accidental, coincidence that the 

Founder of scientific German folk etymology is identical 

with the founder of scientific German place name research: 

Ernst Wilhelm Fórstemann founded the science of German 

Folk Etymology 1852 with the opening article of the journal for ver- 
similar linguistic research, entitled "On German folk etymology 

gie" and he founded the science of German place names. 

men with his earlier, namely 1849 at the Berlin Academy 

submitted prize essay on the old German place and personal names, from 
which in particular the second volume of his great Old German, printed in 1859, 
schen name book in the first edition, which was about the place names.? 
The place names, insofar as they are wholly or partly derived from the ap- 
pellative vocabulary and thus isolated language elements 

tend to contain, especially often a folk etymological analysis 

lysis, which is reflected in both its design development 

as well as in its interpretation, both popular and scholarly; and that 

had to be noticed immediately and become an object of 

Science, who was the first to record place names in a rough 

historically recorded. 


Of course, it should not go unmentioned that the first person to 

print "folk etymology" used and at the same time conceptually in a 
still used today (although in the spelling "Volks- 

Etymology" and only once), not the East Prussian Lower Saxon 

Ernst Wilhelm Fórstemann of German descent, but the Bavarian 

Johann Andreas Schmeller. He wrote, a good thirty years before E. Fór- 
stemann, in his work Die Mundarten Bayerns grammatically presented 
from 1821x: 


It is the living folk etymology, or the habitual recognition of 

certain meanings of word parts and word forms, which makes a language [...], 
the main thing, in their identity. This much is certain: a people, 

which is used to deriving the meaning of words from their meaning. 

parts, with expressions [27;, which he, in understandable parts 

and forms are indecomposable and an empty sound, does not know how to proceed. 
It holds on to them only with difficulty, only imperfectly, and only to what it 
just stands out, and yet is perhaps completely unimportant. 
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Some foreign expressions that do not appeal to him in any way are twisted by the 
common man into more familiar ones, with which he already has some sense to 
is used to binding. 


It would not be difficult at all to keep away from such, in part very ridiculous, 
confusions [such as Ritterkil instead of Ridicule, the Schur 
have instead of have du jour, namely étre (officier) du jour] a large collection 


It could at least show how much all foreign, especially 
polysyllabic words contradict the clear genius of the German language. ' 


According to H. Olschansky, this predecessor of JA Schmeller remained in the 
unnoticed in the entire literature on folk etymology', so that E. Fórste- 
man, whose presentation is of course much more precise and detailed 

is rightly considered the founder of this etymological branch of science 
applies. 


24.2. E. Fórstemann's classification 


By dealing here with the role of folk etymology in place name 

development and place name interpretation, I would like to explain how 

I use the term "folk etymology". I use it like 

E. Fórstemann already used it as a technical term for etymological research. 
research, but also different in various respects. In fact, 

I follow E. Fórstemann's classification of etymology. 


E. Fórstemann distinguished "three directions of etymological activity 
[...], the popular, the scholarly and the scientific etymological 

gy." Although suggestive, these terms are by no means clear. They 

nor are E. Fórstemann's explanations. [272 


E. Férstemann says of the "folk" etymology that it is 

"the oldest and lowest [...]. At first it was not the linguistic 
researchers, but the people themselves, which etymologized, ie, 
reason for the origin of his words." This is for E. 

Fórstemann the actual folk etymology. From this he distinguishes the 
»learned« etymology as follows: 


Then came the scholars, Greek and Roman grammarians only 

active to a lesser extent, Germans far more [...]; often testimonies of a violent 
knowledge, but just as often a tremendous lack of criticism, their results are great 
Bentheils a jumble of disjointed notes without system and development 

lation. 
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Finally, the "scientific" etymology is the newest and 
highest level." 


What is obviously meant is that the "popular" etymological activity 

ity without any linguistic knowledge, the "learned" 

etymological activity with linguistic knowledge, but 

only with that of the respective language states achieved, such as Greek 
, Latin and German, the "scientific" etymological 


activity finally with the ones developed in the first half of the 19th century. 
developed methods and knowledge of historical linguistics. 

From the definitional information and the further explanations 

clear that E. Fórstemann the "folk" etymology and the "ge- 

taught" etymology as pre-scientific and thus error-prone 

etymology. In fact, his examples make it clear that 

he only misplaced etymologies among the folk etymologies and the 

taught etymologies. 


E. Fórstemann's ideas, as fruitful as they were, 

from a contemporary scientific point of view, it is not 

What may be considered scientific activity can be 

cannot be determined exactly. This also means that the difference between learned 
and popular language analysis is not clear, especially in the 

area under consideration here, if one considers, according to current knowledge, 
takes into account that the prototypical folk etymologies are not in 

the lower, but predominantly in the higher and highest educational 

layers are produced." The difference between 

[273 pre-scientific and scientific activity. Experience 

n general, many scientists — especially those who are 

feel that they belong to a scientific school — to the activity 

not only earlier, but even contemporary scientists as "pre- 

scientific". The "scholars" who E. Fórstemann's "scholarly" 

Etymology, but would certainly have refused to disclose their work 
classified as "non-scientific" or "pre-scientific" 

sehen. Auch E. Fórstemann würde gewiß staunend vernehmen, daß nach 

seinem Beurteilungsmodus seine eigene etymologische Tátigkeit ebenfalls 
als ,vorwissenschaftlich" aufgefaßt werden kann, ist sie es doch von einem 
modernen Standpunkt aus nicht minder als die der Gelehrten, auf die er mit 
seiner Bezeichnung ,gelehrte Etymologie" wie mit dem Finger zeigt. 
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24.3. Zwei Begriffe von Volksetymologie 


Nach dem Gesagten dürfte klar sein, daB nach meiner Ansicht eine Eintei- 
lung der Etymologie nach E. Fórstemanns Intention nicht móglich ist: Sie 
ist es tatsáchlich aus zwei Gründen nicht. Erstens ist sie es schon dann 
nicht, wenn man sich auf E. Fórstemanns Standpunkt einla&t und die Masse 
der produzierten volksetymologischen Bildungen überhaupt unter dem 
Oberbegriff Etymologie behandelt. Dann steht namlich seinem Versuch 

einer Einteilung entgegen, daß die von ihm beigezogenen Parameter gradu- 
ell bzw. zeitbezogen sind. Zweitens aber ist seine Einteilung nicht haltbar, 
weil er — selbst nach Abzug der bewußt scherzhaften Verdrehungen, die 
eine vóllig eigene Kategorie darstellen" — zwei ganz verschiedene Tátig- 
keiten vermischt. Diese Vermischung ist aber nicht nur ein Fehler E. Fór- 
stemanns geblieben, sondern durchzieht die ganze Literatur zur Volksety- 
mologie, jedenfalls wie ich sie bei H. Olschansky dargestellt finde." 


Die erste der beiden vermischten Tátigkeiten ist diejenige der gewóhn- 
lichen unbewuBten Sprachaneignung, insofern sie ein Wort oder einen 


Wortbestandteil begrifflich in wissenschaftlich gesehen unzulássiger Weise 
einem bestimmten Etymon zuordnet, was sich insbesondere darin zeigen 

kann (aber nicht muß), daß auch die Laut- oder Schriftgestalt entgegen der 
sprachhistorischen [274 Richtigkeit jenem Etymon angeähnelt wird. Dies ge- 
schieht hauptsáchlich im normalen kindlichen Erstspracherwerb, kann aber 
noch im Erwachsenenalter — zum Beispiel beim Erwerb von Fremdwórtern 

und Namen — und auch beim Zweitspracherwerb vorkommen. Hierbei han- 

delt es sich also um die normale Organisation der gelernten Wórter und 
Wortbestandteile in semantische Gruppen, auffállig nur dem analysieren- 
den Wissenschaftler und nur dadurch, daß eine solche Zuordnung vom 
wissenschaftlichen Standpunkt aus historisch fehlgeht, indem vom wissen- 
schaftlichen Standpunkt aus eine bestimmte Zuordnung nicht gewährleistet 
oder sogar nachweislich falsch ist. Diese Tátigkeit ist also Volksetymolo- 
gie als Spracherwerb. 


Die zweite der beiden vermischten Tatigkeiten ist diejenige einer Be- 
sinnung auf den — wie auch immer vorgestellten — eigentlichen Sinn von 
Wórtern oder Wortbestandteilen, wobei dieser je nach dem Erkenntnisziel 
oder dem Stand der Wissenschaft etwas Verschiedenes sein kann, heute im 
allgemeinen die álteste belegte oder erschlieBbare Form und Bedeutung 
bzw. bei Lehngut die fremdsprachliche Quelle. Diese Tatigkeiten der Be- 
sinnung on the actual meaning of words or word parts 

falls according to its definition and also according to the understanding of all times 
under the term etymology. It can be used by children and adults, 

by native and non-native language users, by laypeople and scientists 
scientists and with different levels of competence, 
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is always a conscious process. Since every etymological activity in 

the respective section to the goal of rational explanation of the world, namely 
the explanation of the meaning of words, it is science, and indeed 

Linguistics, no matter how elementary or advanced it may be 

Insofar as this activity involves folk etymology 

occurs, it is therefore folk etymology as etymology. 


The first of these two activities is naturally linked to the second, 
Etymology has nothing to do with it, but is rather a phenomenon of natural 
language acquisition, namely incorrect word group formation; and language 
Acquisition is not conscious explanation of the world, is especially not knowledge 
However, the large number of incorrect word groups is now included in the 
The bulk of what E. Fórstemann calls the "popular etymological 

sche taetigkeit", that is, what he understood as folk etymology. 

so that we can say that E. Fórstemann's folk etymology in 

in this sense has nothing to do with [375 etymology.'^ But one would 

In my opinion, the term folk etymo- 

logy if one banishes it from the etymology. If one wants to 

but a concept of folk etymology also within the etymology 

constitute, one must proceed differently. 


24.4. Naive and well-founded etymology 


Etymology is a science and is subject to the same assessment 

criteria like other sciences. It can be pursued naively 

that is, with little or no consideration of the 

already achieved relevant level of knowledge, or well-founded, whereby 

any consideration of relevant knowledge has a foundational effect, so that 
Naivety or well-foundedness can be considered as a gradual evaluation criterion 
instituted. 


In particular, etymology, like all sciences, must also be considered as 

a science that has developed throughout human history 

It is therefore unscientific to compare the achievements of a previous 
Scientists are to be judged as naive simply because they do not 

correspond to the current state of knowledge. With some reflection, this may 
seem obvious, but this is exactly the mistake that those 

who have any scientific activities or achievements as 

pre-scientific. Every effort to gain knowledge is science 

Science. As a pre-scientific categorized effort to gain knowledge 

would therefore be pre-scientific science; but this is obviously 

a contradictory and therefore inadmissible concept formation. The 

Scholars of earlier times do not deserve to have their efforts to create a 
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better understanding of the meaning of words as scholarly etymology of a 
scientific etymology, such as the 

E. Fórstemann himself would not believe it. 

probably feel unfair if I use his own etymological 

Efforts with a derogatory epithet, such as late romantic 

etymology, although of course, like E. Fórstemann 

I am of the opinion that [276 own etymological activity is "the latest 
and highest level" of etymology. 


24.5. Folk etymology as etymology 


If one now looks for a place within the etymology for a term of 

Folk etymology, it can only be explained by similarities between 
certain errors of etymology and the so-called folk etymologies 

referred to as failures in word group formation in language acquisition. 
Since the two types of folk etymology have not yet been unanimous, 

were distinguished, we can simply check to what extent the 

past for the folk etymology provided constitutive properties 

properties apply to both species. 


In any case, the concepts of phonetic association are fundamental. 


tion and conceptual association. These basic conceptual expressions 

are based on J. Kjederqvist/, who formed them after W. Wundt'5 

det, which uses the expression phonetic-conceptual word assimilation as a substitute — 
However, as with all other attempts, an unsuccessful substitute 

- for folk etymology." 


Common to the folk etymology as — individual or 

language-changing — phenomenon of language acquisition and folk etymology 
mology as a manifestation of etymology is naivety. The folk etymology 

gy as a phenomenon of language acquisition is, so to speak, self-evident 
naive, in that the scientific etymological knowledge 

by definition plays no role at all; it is naive in a certain sense 

in the etymological sense of the word naive, namely as the activity mainly 
süslich native speaker as such. Folk etymology as a phenomenon of 
Etymology is naive in the defined sense, namely insofar as it 

sufficient etymological knowledge - including all auxiliary 

Sciences — are not adequately taken into account. 


An appellative folk etymology as etymology apparently haunts 

currently in religious messages through the Internet, in formulations 

like [277 "God [... made woman — man with a womb — and called the womb- 

man 'Eve'".'x This does not take into account that the Anglicistic etymology 
the today simplicial woman has long been seen as a universal fusion of the 
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Old English compound wifmon (from wif 'woman' and mon/man 'man') 
recognized?, which one can assume without argumentative or documentary evidence. 
term walling may not be foreseen. 


A toponymic folk etymology, which in a comparable way describes the 
long-reached level of knowledge — in this case an etymological 
Auxiliary science, the German sound history — ignored, is found as 
third interpretation for the name Bad Kissingen in WA Frhr. v. 
Reitzenstein's Lexicon: sv: 


Bad Kissingen Large district town, Bad Kissingen district, Lower Franconia 


Important old forms are: 801 (copied in the 12th century) Chizziche, 822 (copy 

of the 9th century, print of 1607) Chizzinge or 822 (copy of the 12th century) Kizzingen, 
840 Ketzicha, 907 Kizicha, 1300 Kizzege, 1393 Kyssge, 1394 Kissige, 1581 

Kyssingen and 18th century Kissingen. 


Schmetz constructs a form *Kit-iäca from a (unattested) Celtic 

roman personal name *Citus and the name from the same language 

affiliation suffix -acum. In addition, it also gives the possibility of a Slavic 
ian interpretation, from xkys 'sour', but formal difficulties arise. 

Hans Walther thinks of an -ing derivation from Old High German *kis 'gravel'.?? 


Here the author offers us three folk etymological interpretations of the 

name, none of which is by himself, none of which 

but he also expressly distances himself, except perhaps the 

second, because it "gives rise to formal difficulties". In this respect, it is 
far from these etymologies and must therefore, for better or worse, accept their 
accept critical analysis. 


The first etymology reconstructs a Celtic precursor 

*Citiäca, which can certainly be defended, and then deduces from this 
Reconstructs a Celtic personal name in order to use its location 

This approach does not meet the requirements, 

[27g which the theory of science develops for scientific explanations 

It is a vicious circle. Worse 

still: Since the place name Kissingen to be explained is at least known, 
even in its historical development is known, the Celtic Per- 

son name xCitus in this form and especially a relevant person 

son of this name, we have here an application example for 

the worst of all modes of explanation, the explanation of the unknown 

by the even more unknown, ignotum per ignotius. This interpretation 
certainly does not meet the standards of modern science: it 

is, despite all the efforts made to record the evidence and interpretations, 
applied education is naive and is therefore a folk etymology. 
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The second etymology, with Slavic *kys 'sour', in which formal 

problems, in my opinion, has mainly semantic 

Problems arise by not explaining the relationship between the settlement 

to the concept of sourness. This is the prototypical folk 

etymology, in which a connection is made based on a mere phonetic connotation. 
lation is carried out (I will come to this type in the following section). 

cut back); the only remarkable thing is the scholarly effort that 

Walk through a foreign language, for which one sometimes uses the expression ,,ge- 
taught folk etymology." 


The third etymology, with the gravel word (mhd. kis), remains within 

of German, is thus somewhat less "learned", but nevertheless a 

Folk etymology. On the one hand, it is of the same type as the second, in- 
which does not explain the relationship between the settlement and the concept 
of gravel. What makes this etymology extremely naive is 

the [279 neglect of proven findings of the German phonetic 

history. The chain of spellings that W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein then 
worthy of note, shows the sibilant of the name 

Kissingen clearly as the High Germanic (Second) Phonetic 

shift (zz « tt between vowels), while the sibilant of the gravel 

Word according to the spelling and the plural Kiese and the ad- 

jektive gritty just as clearly the inherited s is.? 


It seems to me that the examples sufficiently show that the established 
Use of the same term "folk etymology" in both linguistic 

acquisition semantics as well as in etymology. One could 

pedantically make a terminological distinction, for example 

play with an etymological play on words of native and naive folk 
etymology, which is admittedly a component of the definition of redun- 
Because of the transference character, 

ters of folk etymology as etymology one could find its name in 

Use quotation marks and folk etymology and "folk etymology" 

Or one could simply distinguish the primary concept from the super- 
secondary as folk etymology, versus folk etymology, under- 

But in general the context of use does not allow for 

There is no doubt as to which case is meant. Moreover, it may well be 
be convenient to use the same term for both phenomena 

can, since in individual cases it may be unclear which case applies. 
The reader should check for himself whether the folk etymological view 
from English space shuttle as German spy box a native or a 

merely naive, namely based on insufficient knowledge of English 
Misalignment (or just a bilingual play on words). 


From my point of view, certain generalizations 
about the nature of folk etymology as untenable, however convincing they may be 
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may sound; they prove to be useless as soon as you see the old 

Aquivocation recognizes and the two terms of folk etymology cleanly 

as proposed here. As an example, consider W.'s view of 

[sð Wartburgs, which H. Olschansky" briefly describes as follows: 

states: ,," Folk etymology is a more or less present in every speaker 

living drive' [...], which 'also works in educated circles', but there 'often 
takes on a more conscious form than among the people.' 


I cannot agree with that. As a phenomenon of language acquisition, 

Folk etymology is not a drive of its own, but rather a normal word- 

group formation, notable only for the fact that certain groups 

pen formations do not hold from a scientific point of view 

If one wants to speak of drives at all, then it is a question of 

the normal language acquisition drive with its organizing principles, 
nothing else. Where folk etymology "takes on a more conscious form", what 
by no means only occurs in "educated circles," says W. von Wart- 

burg apparently, without properly distinguishing, the folk etymology as 
Etymology, i.e. as a phenomenon of science. But even there 

Folk etymology is not an independent drive, but more or less 

of naive science. If we want to talk about drives here, we are dealing 
about the normal drive to understand the world, which is the basis of all science 
underlying. 


24.5.1. Phonological folk etymology 


As another example, let us consider the verified but previously unpublished 

cited statement by the long-deceased wife of a former haulage company 

contractor in Unteregg (Unterallgàu), which extends beyond the village boundaries 
was known for her striving for higher things, especially for inoffensive 

High German. She described a new dress with the words, it had 

"Brothel sleeves (I don't like to use that ugly word) 

men)." Regardless of whether they already know the first element of this compound in the 1 
acquisition or only on the basis of an etymological analysis on the widespread 
synonym for 'brothel', it happened on the basis of mere 

phonetic association, because conceptually such a sleeve has a 

brothel. According to Kluge/Seebold, both words may ultimately 

ly to the same interjection — an audible labiodental ejection of the 

breath, Iagi perhaps [pfff] — but this possible 

connection, which would then be a real etymological one, the present language 

not recognizable to users and therefore for establishing the connection 

This, undoubtedly a genuine folk etymology, would be 

based on purely phonetic association. I call such 
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For the sake of brevity, phonological folk- 

etymologies. — Traditionally cited examples of phonological folk 
etymologies are the words in which -spiel older, as simplex extinct- 
bendes -spell, namely example and parish." 


From the area of Bavarian settlement names, this includes the 
Name of the town of Füssen. I quote WA Frhr. v. Reitzenstein's lexicon: 
sv First the evidence: 


Füssen town, Ostallgáu district, Swabia 


In a Roman inscription of the 4th century, a praepositus militum 

Fotensium ('Officer of the Soldiers of Füssen'), another ancient 

The name form is 425-430 (manuscript of the 15th/16th century) Foetibus. Later names 

895 (copy of the 10th century) to 8th century Fauces, 919 (defaced in 

12th century, copy of the 12th century) Foczen, Annals of the 11th century (copy of the 12 


1078 ... iuxta Fauces Alpium ('near the gorge of the Alps'), 1144-1147 Fozen, 
1188 Fozin, 12th century Vuzzen, 1206 Fuozzen, 1366 Füzzen and 1424 
Feet. 


On a previous occasion I have given the following derivation of the name 
Füssen — more precisely: its current dialect pronunciation — given and 
which still seems right to me:1292 


*'Fotina Old European toponym, so until Romanization 
x'Fótina in Vulgar Latin? 

xFót'in by sound substitution when adopted into 

Old High German?' 

*Fozzin further development of sound shift products 

xFüezzin Old High German diphthongization and umlaut 
Füezzen Middle High German vowel reduction 

(cf. a. 1206, a. 1366) 

Fiasa phonetic development in the Allgäu dialect 


The meaning of the place name was certainly influenced by language changes 

was completely unknown in Roman times and remains so to this day.? The As- 

association with feet, which are reflected in the coat of arms of the city with its three 
legs (Fiss in southern German also means 

*Beine"), is therefore based purely on phonetic principles. This is 

It is therefore a phonological folk etymology. 
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24.5.2. Semantic folk etymology 


The authors who have dealt with folk etymology are 

disagree on the question of whether and, if so, to what extent conceptual 
Factors play a role in folk etymology. The fact that a 

There is agreement that phonetic similarity is essential. 

There are different opinions about the relationality." For example, there are 
AF Lenkova's opinion, "that 'mis-etymologies', which are often used to justify 
the sound shape, not only on phonetic, but above all 

can be traced back to mental adaptation.' But this is little 

thought through, because there are clear cases in which the meaning is 

plays no role. There is also the opposite position. [283 


R. Bebermeyer? sees the similarity in sound as the decisive 

condition for the folk etymological change; what the meaning relationship 

As for the term, she says: "A lack of meaning association [is] not considered a stó- 
felt to be [...]. (It can also be somehow understood later on. 

struieren.[...])”. G. Schank writes pointedly that in folk etymology 

“the sameness or Similarity of sounds as the sole criterion for the 

the two words together.” Almost minimalistic in appearance. 

E. Klein already said: 


A certain sound similarity between the original sound complex and 

The word used for this is necessary, but beyond the necessary 

Nothing definite can be said about the degree of similarity. While often only a 

On the other hand, sometimes agreement in the 

a single sound to create another, more understandable, sound for the original word. 
cheres to enter. The meaning has no influence at all." 


H. Olschansky? writes that in any case "folk etymologies in which the 
Transformation clearly without any sense connection, meaning association, without 
Reference to the character of or the concept of the designated 

size", are much more common than folk etymologies 

with little phonetic similarity between source and target element. 

[284 


0. Duchátek^ distinguishes the purely phonetically motivated lexical 
Attraction (attraction lexicale<) of which always through sense relations 
co-determined folk etymology (étymologie populaire:)."! 


It is worth applying these conceptual definitions to the example of 
The medieval settlement name Füssen, which is reflected in the 

pen expressive phonological association of the name with FiiBen (or 
legs) would be a lexical attraction in O. Ducháéek's terminology 
and no folk etymology. Let us now look at how the modern topo- 
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nomasten have interpreted or further interpreted the name. I continue 
with the article Fiissen in v. Reitzensteins Lexikon: sv: 


The second element of the first evidence is the Latin affiliation or hereditary 

origin suffix -ensis, in the first is Germanic för 'foot', which comes from Gothic x*fotus 
and Old Saxon fot. The second document is also considered 

Latinization of this Germanic word. The later name forms 

is based on Old High German fuoz, fooz, 'foot'. Occasionally the na- 

The Latin reinterpretation fauces 'ravine, entrance, narrow passage'. The 

However, the place name explains itself as 'at the foot of the mountains'. 


The interpretation 'at the foot of the mountains', which was already used by E. Fórste- 
man? and since then often finds, creates the association of a only 

phonetic to a conceptual one by subsequently transforming them into 

a well-founded metaphor. What R. 

Bebermeyer in the above-quoted passage about the insignificance of the sense- 
relationship said that they "later somehow already constructed 

But since the place was already mentioned in forms of its name in the 4th century, 
hundred in the Roman Empire and is also exceptionally cheap. 

stig, a pre-German origin must be assumed, so that the 

connection of meaning established by including a Germanic root 

is most likely wrong. According to 0. Ducháéek's findings, 

Thus, only the toponyms would have to interpret the name Füssen. 

a complete folk etymology. [255 


The same applies, although due to the less favourable conditions 

leglage in less clarity, for which recently repeatedly 

spoken name of the state capital Munich." According to the 

Coat of arms was in the late Middle Ages due to purely phonetic association a 


lexical connection of the name to the Mónch word 

This purely phonetic attraction, an »attraction lexicale« 

in the sense of 0. Duchäcek, Aventinus subsequently replaced it in 1533 by Her- 
establishment of a meaningful relationship, namely a reference to the monastery of Schäft- 
larn", into an "étymologie populaire" in the sense of 0. Ducháéek. 

I myself would use the term folk etiquette in Aventin's approach. 

mology. Aventin was too important a scientist, 

than that his approach does not correspond to the state of development of the etymology ol 
It would be different if he lived today. But 

then a scientist of his caliber would have such a thought 

can hardly be taken seriously. 


The examples of Füssen and Munich are a good reminder 
that in the context of a place name interpretation, an appeal to a 
Local coat of arms — or even just an uncommented reference to it — the 
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is essentially folk etymological. The interpretation of a place name in 

A late medieval coat of arms always reflects the etymological 

ical understanding of their time; wanting to use them as evidence is therefore 
inherently naive. If Ebersberg has a boar, Kronach a crane, horse- 

haupten a horse head, Ochsenfurt an ox and Kühbach a 

Cow in the coat of arms (which in some cases was also referred to by W.-A. Frhr. v. 
Reitzenstein points out in his lexicon), this is only for the ety- 

mology, but not for the etymology. An uncomplicated 

mented reference to this is folk etymological. The same applies 

for early verbally expressed etymologies such as Ortsgrün- 

In fact, all of the associations mentioned are 

which were published by W.-A. [og Frhr. v. Reitzenstein — partly with reference to the 
Coats of arms, partly quoting old verbal interpretations — are produced 

den, folk etymologies. This is the case, firstly, for the reason that 

that in none of the examples are there any substantive reasons for the association 
be used, but rather they are based exclusively on the phonetic resonance 

In individual cases, the naivety of these associations is secondly 

but also by the strongest evidence, the neglect of scientific 

I will show this using the example of Kühbach, which is a 

clearly formed cow in the coat of arms. I quote again from Reitzen- 

steins lexicon: sv: 


Kühbach Markt, Aichach-Friedberg district, Swabia 


The name of the settlement or monastery is attested as follows: 

1011 Chópach, 1011 (copy of the 11th century) Chuibach, 11th century (copy of the 
16th century Chábach, ca. 1170 (copy of the 12th century) to 1011 Choubach, ca. 1200- 
1210 (copy of the 15th century) Küebach, 1240 Kübach, 1268 Ch¥bach, 1518 Chie- 

bach, 1557 Khuebach and 1831 Kühebach, Kühbach. 


The name is explained in 1551: Vaccarum Rivvs uulgo Kiebachim, à Vaccis 

(ex quarum pastione uixerunt initio ... eius loci Religiosae personae) et a riuo 
praetereunte ... dictus locus ('Bach der Kiihe, popularly known as Kiebachim, from 

the cows — from whose feeding the members of the order lived in the beginning 

of this place — and the place is named from the stream that flows past'). 

For the basic word, see the local article Aidenbach; the defining word is Old High German 
German chuo 'cow' 


The author here without comment adopts an etymology from 1551 

and sees in the place name Kühbach the further development of a 

Old High German compound of chuo 'cow' and -bach 'brook'. 

he overlooks — what the older name interpreter could not have known, so that he 
is not criticized here — that chuo was not originally an i-stem, but 
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but a consonantal stem", so that the Old High German Kom- 

positum Chuo+bach, not Chuo-i+bach or Chüótbach should have been 

must (see also, for example, Kuhstall, not Kühstall). The interpretation of 
Kühbach as xKühebach' is therefore naive in several respects, a typical 
Folk etymology.? [37 


Incidentally, H. Olschansky follows 0. Ducháéek's terminological 

but considers its lexical attraction to be a folk etymology. 

mology, by considering these fine distinctions to be purely terminological 
explained." I myself have already decided to use purely phonetic associations 
citation as folk etymology. Now comes what is quite 

is often a conceptual association, I speak of semanti- 

folk etymology. With my own classification I am thus in 

Agreement with H. Olschansky's liberal view. What about the 

As for the Füssen name, for me the medieval coat of arms interpretation 

a phonological folk etymology (or pictorial expression of a 

such), the modern toponomastic interpretation as a metaphor a se- 

mantic folk etymology. Both are folk etymologies. 


24.5.3. Folk toponomastics 


According to H. Olschanskyx!, proper names are particularly susceptible to folk etymologie 
mology, which she says can be seen from the fact that "folk etymology/s 

(in the 20th century) very frequently in onomastic works on language 

che kommtUen.'?" We are dealing here with a special department of the 

Folk etymology, folk onomastics or one of its branches 

lungs, folk toponomastics. 


This susceptibility of names to folk etymology is understandable, 
by making names - and especially place names - one of the conditions 
which trigger folk etymology, are particularly common: the isola- 


tion of a word or part of a word.? This frequent isolation has various 

One important reason is that irregular sound change has 

[233 form of a name can change beyond recognition. A 

The second is that a dialect-understandable term is used in the translation 
into standard language often finds no equivalent." A third 

The reason, which in my opinion has been underestimated so far, is that 
many of our old toponyms do not come from German, but from older 

linguistic layers, to a small extent earlier Indo-Germanic 

nic languages such as Italic and Celtic, for the most part 
Pre-Indo-European language layers, most important among them in my opinion 
ner view of the Vasconic. This applies to natural places such as 

Waters, valleys and hills, but it also applies to the areas inhabited by humans. 
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oriented localities, especially settlements in good locations, from which 
our parish villages, markets and towns have emerged. Such pre- 

The historical loan-toponyms are incomprehensible in their isolation and 
particularly invite clarification. 


One technique of clarification is the one discussed here. 

the folk etymological reconnection." For this we have 

I have already seen examples." As I said, it often occurs when 

transition from a dialect to the standard language. In this context, 

writes H. Olschansky?, "we would like to draw particular attention to an area from the 
The area of proprian folk etymology is pointed out, because this 

Type includes many folk etymological place names, which A. Bach" 

characterized as 'not originating in the mother classes of the people'; 

here 'without the knowledge of the Mda [...] administrative and surveying 

civil servants [...] ON with incorrect conceptual interpretation High Germanized' .'9? I 
does not know what the village name [katse'hiere] originally or in Allgäueri- 

schen means, but the official name cat brain certainly fits the matter 

not. — Deviating from this rule, the already discussed 

The place name Füssen was developed, which was adopted into the standard 

language from its medieval and modern folk etymology 

ian interpretation has removed it again - probably after the typeface, "1366 

Fuzzen and 1424 Füssen.", and perhaps with the support of the analogy 

of [missa] and must. 


Another, also particularly frequently used for place names 

Technique is that of the so-called clarifying (tautological) 
compositions®, what I call head renewal, special case head back 
addition, name.'' It also arises from the "tendency to call isolated, 
and therefore to link foreign words to common language elements 

fen." Well-known examples in the appellative area are wind > 
Greyhound, chick » chickpea, mule — mule. "In many [ver- 

clear compositions®] is a folk etymological 

interpretation of the first component has occurred." This is also the case with the 
mentioned examples: Wind- in Windhund. naive native speakers refer 
no longer on the Wendish tribe, but on the wind, 


Chickpea no longer refers to the Latin word 
Word for the pea, but on a silly laugh, mule in mule 
no longer refers to the old word for the mule, but to the body part. 


In toponymy, this technique is encountered in the place name type, the 
I repeated the examples of Lake Chiemsee (a lake in Bavaria) and 

Val d'Aran (a Pyrenean valley) and named it. That 

Chiemsee in the part -see already has the meaning component 'lake', 
meaning 'lake', was apparently language-illiterate responsible American 
ners, so they add the clarifying head Lake 
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Likewise, the French were apparently not aware that Aran alone 

already means as much as French val, namely 'valley', cf. Basque aran 'valley, 
which is why they added the clarifying head Val. [299 The local 

The name of Mount Etna, Mongibello, is nothing other than the 

Romanesque head Monte (lat. mons/montem) 'mountain' 

Arabic Cabal 'mountain'.e The technique is recursive; a common in England 

A good example is the hill name Pendle Hill, in which all three syllables 
Continue words for 'hill'.' 


24.5.3.1. Head replacement: Further examples 


I have already pointed out earlier that from language and 

Time horizon of a name header does not depend on the language and time horizon of the 
The examples Lake Chiemsee and Val d'Aran 

should make this clear once again. 


Is and ice names 


In German-speaking countries, including Bavaria, there are numerous ice cream books; 
One also springs from where I live, Ried bei Mering. Here is -bach 

certainly German; but ice? The ice streams are not a bit colder than other 

streams. This alone teaches that an interpretation of Eisbach with reference to ice 
It is probably a folk etymology. In my opinion, the name 

Eisbach of the Val d'Aran type. Eis itself, namely pre-German */sa, with 

the same root as the name of the Isar, the Isen, the Eisack etc., 

already indicates 'the water, the stream', cf. Basque iz- (in compounds) 

'Wasser, Gewässer'.® But the German speakers who understand the meaning of 

xIsa did not understand, since it was about streams, to the 

Clarification a new, essentially equivalent head, 

eben -bach, added. This view is supported by K. Róder" 

She has come across an Eisbach in the Palatinate, which in the local dialect 

art simply called ice cream." [29 
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Ur- and Auer-Names 


The numerous Auerbach streams, which form the core of the name 
contain the same root as the multiple occurring Aurach and 

Urach and other names." To interpret them as aurochs streams, as the 
the German topographers including W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein 

(and by the way, the British toponyms) do, is folk etymological 
logical, since there is no evidence for such a meaning, the 

The association was rather made on a purely phonetic basis. 

Auerbach etc. are, in my opinion, formations of the type Val 

d'Aran, since *Ura already means 'the water, the stream', cf. Basque. 
ur 'water'.” 


Auernheim 


The correctness of this interpretation can be demonstrated with many primal and 
names, both with those where the verification 

is already provided by certain accompanying circumstances, such as the 
Württemberg Bad Urach (with the Urach waterfall), as well as 

those that reveal nothing without a specific real sample. 


So I noticed on the way from the Heidenheim motorway exit 

After Neresheim, on the right hand side, there is an Auernheim. A local citizen answers 
When asked about the meaning of the name, he replied that the place was named 

the many sources [!] mean that in the name the Latin original 

nen-word. Now the reference to Latin urna is hardly appropriate, since 

this as well as its presumed derivational basis (urna « xurcna to 

urceus) seems to have originally meant 'jug, water jug', while the 

Meaning 'source, river' is only secondarily defined by the urn attribute 

of the river and spring deities in pictorial representations." 

But this interpretation seems to me to be considerably more ingenious than the one that 
in the coat of arms of the municipality, created in 1937 and modified in 1971 

which expresses "a golden aurochs head on a green background" 

shows." This representation only illustrates the without any visual 

ung, only [292 learned folk etymologies obtained with the dictionary 

gy, which the place name experts still spread in their lexicons, such as 

for example D. Berger": 


The royal court [a. 1002 Uraha etc.] was named after the river Aurach (l[elnk to 

Regnitz), 1000 Uracha, whose name begins with Old High German “ro, Middle High German ür(e 
ox' (2 stream where aurochs occur; see the article — 

"Urach)." 
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In v. Reitzenstein's lexicon, Herzogenaurach is referred to as Auerbach (in 
of the Upper Palatinate, a. 1119 Vrbach), where it says: "Defining word 

The original name of the water is Old High German ar 'Auerochse', 

Basic word bach, so that the meaning is 'Stream, on which aurochs 


occur . 


Although first mentioned in 1258, Auernheim is, according to evidence, 

its burial mounds from the Hallstadt period, Merovingian graves, an early 
medieval castle complex and the -heim name" probably significantly 

This is also supported by its favourable location in an otherwise 

Area threatened by water scarcity. A quote from the description of the place: 


We follow the steep slope to the west, crossing it here very easily 

preserved rampart and ditch [of the presumed early medieval castle 

location of the nobles of Auernheim, who probably died out in the Peasants' War] and 
then come to a path, the so-called 'Brunnensteig', which leads steeply into the 
place. Now we reach a place shaded by beech trees. 

Here a jet of water springs from a stone block, fed by the spring of the 

upper well. [...] A look around shows us that we are now below the 

The water from the well here was formerly used 

with wooden dikes to the middle of the village. This spring is also 

the nickname of the Auernheimers — 'Wasserdippel' — is to blame. Very precisely 

In the past, water was distributed to the inhabitants. Especially in dry periods 
Care was taken to ensure that households were only allowed to 

were allowed to fetch water. (Parsonage [393 from 12.00-13.00). In (water) emergency 
times even the people of Stetten came here!" In 1892 the fountain lost 

its importance. Auernheim had joined the Härtsfeld-Albuch water supply 

connection." 


The place where the settlement of Auernheim developed was to serve this 
According to its water abundance, it is called 'Place of Water' or 

"water place', in a Vascon language xUr-Vn-, with *ur 'water- 

ser' (cf. Basque ur *water') and with a composition or derivation 

element *-Vn-. The quantityless Vasconic xur had to be in the in- 
Dogermanic languages with long or short u 

(cf. Aurach from Uraha next to Urach from Uraha). From *Ur-Vn-, inserted- 
Germanized as *Ur-Vn+heim, was through syncope and diphthongization 
legally Auernheim. 


Auerberg 


To support the above interpretation of the Auer names using vaskon. 
xur- 'water' (Basque ur 'water') I can attribute to the Bavarian-Swabian 
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Auerberg, a. 1167 Urberc, 1398 Auerberg*'. He too is not an Au- 
erochsenberg", but a water mountain." G. Ulbert" writes: "A 

essential prerequisite for permanent human settlement [on the Auer- 

mountain] are numerous springs rising from the slopes, which give their 

The formation of the water-accumulating subsoil is due to this." On his map 
%, which covers an area of approximately 600 m by 720 m of the summit area 

Nine springs are listed. The very humid and waterlogged 

The molasse soil explains this above-average number of spring 

but also the largely boggy subsoil. "The terrain is likely to 

through even in Roman times it must have been very humid [...]." The 

Romans fz94 have done the rest to secure their settlement on the 

Berg the wetness of the mountain soil, which causes a rapid drying up of rain 

water. In 1979, excavations uncovered a 

A water basin was discovered, the function of which G. Ulbert" explained as follows: 
clarifies: 


This means that the basin served as a sand and mud trap, in the upper 
surface water. Sand, mud and other coarse contaminants 

were [...] retained and were able to settle in the basin. The 

The mechanically cleaned water seeped through the beam stack. [...] The 
Romans used the natural shape of the terrain to build without complex 
To collect as much surface water as possible in trap structures. 


As for the form of the name Auerberg, it contains the 

same root tür- as those given above and numerous other Hy- 

dronyms (and settlement names derived from them), but of course — 

unlike Auerbach, for example — not of the Val d'Aran type, but 

probably a case of head replacement on the way to Germanization. 

The existing tradition no longer allows the original head to be recognized. 
The following development is conceivable: An old *Urmunta 'the water 
berg', with an old European word *munt for 'mountain', cf. mountain names 
like Kalmuth (Schleiden district) and Kalsmunt (near Wetzlar)?, should 
the Romans to *Möns Urus or similar, since their möns/montem 

'Berg' was similar enough to the *munt-part of the assumed name; probably 
probably móns/montem is already in Latin as an old European 

Loanword the same etymon.? This in turn was used bilingually 

chiger German through partial loan translation to Urberc." 

It cannot be ruled out that not only modern toponomastics, 

but already in Latin or Old High German the +Ur-Teil 

the name was popularly linked to the aurochs, 

namely through phonological association. [295 
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24.5.3.2. Place names from personal names? 


A specific folk-toponomastic phenomenon is the derivation of old 
Place names of personal names in all such cases where no 


real historical connection to persons of the respective name 

The positive case is known to exist in some highly 

most dignitaries or other celebrities in ancient and modern times, 

for example Augsburg, Ottobrunn and Karl-Marx-Stadt. In general, 

I rarely get positive examples. When I was six years old 

years ago to Rolf Bergmann on the phone that there is in the German-speaking 
gen toponymy no old place names derived from personal names, 

he immediately said: "And Sigmaringen?" That should be the best example 
Let's see what D. Berger says about it." 


Sigmaringen, town on the upper Danube, BWÜ (Baden-Württemberg), 

stood as a village near a castle of the 11th century and was elevated to a town in 1250. 
In 1558 S. passed by inheritance to the Counts of Hohenzollern, whose seal 

Maring branch (princely established in 1623) still exists today. The name Sigmaringen, 
1183 Sigemaringen, around 1077 Sigimaringin, means 'among the people of Si- 

gimar' (cf. — -ingen). It was probably founded by the community of Sigmaringen- 

village, which lies 4 km below S., was transferred to the castle." 


I consider this etymology to be uncertain. It is based on a mere 

phonetic resonance. In no way is it justified that the person 

name Sigimar is used. And no Sigimar is documented, which is for 
Sigmaringen would have been so important that the settlement — be it Sig- 
maringen or Sigmaringendorf — could have been named after him. 

The only justification could be generalization, for example in 

D. Berger", that names formed with the suffix -ingen mostly come from 
Personal names are derived, as in Sigmaringen and other 

Names, some of which are listed. But that is where the cat bites 

in the tail, because for none of the examples is any evidence 

proved that this is the case. What is further stated there about group names 
men, inmates, leaders and nicknames, seems to me — and 

I [296 know that A. Bach and W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein and many 

others as well - with all due respect, as completely fictitious. 


The place-names-from-personal-names theory (ON+-PN theory) contradicts 

speaks of experience, which teaches with countless examples that people 

are named after locations, but very few of them describe the surrounding 
Nevertheless, all generally accepted toponyms follow her, 

that I have read. It is almost like a mania, comparable to that 

nigen H. Bahlows", who derived almost all old place names from swamp, mud and 
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I think the whole doctrine of the 

Derivation of place names from personal names is inherently 
folk etymological, in that in most cases, almost in all, they 
fails to provide any proof. 


This is especially true for the -ing and -ingen names, for which -ing- 


Suffix HH Munske has shown that it is by no means an affiliation 

but only has an individualizing function." I allow 

me, this important, so far apparently not properly recognized by toponyms 
to cite the result of scientific research once again 

ren: [297 


The suffix *-inga/unga has the function of personal and 

Descriptions of things according to characteristic features 

The basic words that describe these characteristics can 

Adjectives, nouns and verbs. The previous assumption, 

-ing expresses affiliation or origin, it was countered that 

The meaning of the derivation is mainly derived from the meaning of the root words 
The characteristics of the basic words must not be inferior to the performance of the 
fixed." 


In fact, toponyms admit that the suffix -ing(en) is also used in 
Place names appear where one would not expect to find names of people. 
the ONd-PN doctrine becomes inapplicable, because if X- 

ing(en) does not always mean 'with the people of X', why then in the 
case, why in Sigmaringen? 


24.5.3.3. Names of the structure X-mar-ing(en) as -mar-names 


The comparison of Sigmaringen with Sigmaringendorf had led D. Berger to 
Just as the addition of -dorf does not add to the original 

original formation of the name Sigmaringendorf, but head- 

renewal, the addition of -ingen (or -ingin) could not 

belong to the original formation of the name Sigmaringen. This holds 

I now indeed consider it probable: The -ingen in Sigmaringen and Sig- 
Maringendorf, like -dorf, belongs to a phase — but of course to a 
earlier phase — head renewal; and accordingly for all other 

old -ing(en) names. These suffixes are not part of the original 

names, but are clarifying and nativeizing existing names. 

rend or have earlier heads, for example -(i)acum, 

But if we subtract the added amino acid from Sigmaringen (or Sigimaringin), 
If we remove the added head again, we get a very common toponym: 
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*Sigmar- (or *Sigimar-).* The output -mar- connects regularly 

with identifying elements that indicate natural environments, 

mainly hydronymic elements, for example Vilmar 'swamp'- 

mar (with tfil- 'swamp' as in bair. Filz 'swamp, moor'); sigi- (perhaps « 
*segi-) in Sigimar(ingen) [29g is such an element, cf. the name of the 
Victory with Siegburg and victories with D. Berger.? 


Place names ending in -mar are numerous and partly well-known (Wismar, 
Weimar). They seem to be concentrated in northern and central Germany. 


limited, but missing in southern Germany. As you can see, 

They are simply defined by a fundamentally wrong, namely 

folk etymological place name interpretation theory has been buried. 
but can easily find them again: All old South German names, in which 
After deducting suffixes, a two-part compound becomes visible 

whose second part can be identified or reconstructed as -mar- 

are -mar names. Among some other examples" are 

first the mentioned Germering was carried out. 


Germering town, Fürstenfeldbruck district, Upper Bavaria 


The settlement name is 850-864 as Kermaringon, ca. 1138-1147 as Germa- 
ringen, attested in 1315 as Germaring and in 1575 as Germering. 


It is based on the personal name Kermar, Germar, which is derived from the 
affiliation suffix -ing. 


In my opinion, it is based on a toponym xGermar-a, which 

in the round of head renewal by means of -ing- a head was added. 

You cannot tell that it is a real -mar name. 

least because the determining element ger- also in other place names 
occurs in the name of Gera (a.1108 Gerahe, a. 1133 Geraha'?) 

clearly as a hydronymic basis. 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen Market, Garmisch-Partenkirchen District, Upper 
Bavaria 


The place mentioned first in the double name is documented as follows: 802 
(Copy of 824) Germareskauue, 907-937 (Copy of the 10th century) Germares- 
couue, 1065-1075 Germarisgowi, [...], 1536 Garmisch. 

The defining word is the personal name Germar, the root word Old High 
German gouwi 'Gau' refers here to a small landscape. [...] [299 


The defining word — the core of the name — is again the toponym 
xGermar-a. 
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Ruhmannsfelden Markt, Regen district, Lower Bavaria 


Important evidence of the settlement name is: Ca. 1168-1162 Rudmarfelden, 
1163 (copy of the 12th century) Rótmarsuelden, 1295 copy of the 16th century) 


Rudmanns- 


uellden, 1318 Rüdmarsvelder, [...] 1813 Ruhmannsfelden. 


[...] The defining word is the personal name Hrotmar, Ruodmar, Rutmar. 


The defining word - the core of the name - is the toponym *ROpmar. The 
Element xróp- occurs in other toponyms, for example Rüden- 

hausen'? and Rüdesheim am Rhein". On a hydronymic starting point 

The occurrence in stream names indicates its significance. 


24.5.3.4. Excursus on some derivational or inflectional suffixes 


In this section I would like to briefly address the question of how I 
with the 'flexive dative -on (Kermaringon)'", the flexive genitive 

tive -es (Germareskauue)" or the suffix -in + genitive inflexive (Hruodi- 
nesheim)"* [bypass].'” 


In general, I would like to answer that in my opinion the 

Speakers of Old and Middle High German, who found the places 

ity names into their language, to the same folk etymological 

were capable of the same scientific achievements as today's topographers. 

ten have the name endings and composition fugues just as much after their 

rem understanding [399 of the names, as the present-day people understand them according 1 
understanding and knowledge of the earlier language levels. There are 

There is no reason to assume that there are not numerous similarities 

genes. 


In addition, I would like to use the etymological identification 

of these suffixes with similar-sounding Old German suffixes. The 

-on as in Kermaringon can be the Old High German dative plural suffix, 
if the name was understood as plural at that time; it 

but here and in other cases it can also be about the statutory old- 
High German continuation of a Latinized -um behandeln.'? 

Names ending in -ing-on are likely to be in many, perhaps all, cases. 
len about the mechanical implementation of the Gallo-Roman output -iac- 
to act, as perhaps in the example: ahd. Kermaringon + 

Gallo-Roman *Germariacum (< pre-Indo-European xGermara).'" 


The -es of Germareskauue can be the Old High German masculine genitive 
tive marker, which in the composition corresponds to the old place name 
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*Germar-a was added because Germar was already considered a person- 
name was misunderstood. 


The umlaut-derived *-in- in Rüdesheim, a. 1017 Rude- 
nesheim, can be an old settlement name suffix, for example in a 


*Rödinum Romanized pre-Roman «Roda. The H- in xHruodinesheim 

is merely a theory motivated by the ON+-PN doctrine, according to my opinion 
unjustified addition of the toponomasts. In Old High German 

ical time (as in the 20th century) as a personal name, 

this xRódin was correctly translated into the genitive form xRodines with 
-home.” 


I consider it a mistake to conclude from the formal agreement of 

Place names or their parts with basic or inflected forms of persons 
personal names that these personal names were not used in the original 
[301 place-naming would have played a role. My own stand- 

I would like to use the same words as in a previous essay 

tight strap: 


Places are not named after people, at most people are named after places. 

I think that the practice of deriving personal names from toponyms 

and then to explain the toponyms using these personal names, in scientific 

From a philosophical point of view, this is even questionable. Such an approach is 
namely circular: In other sciences it corresponds to the forbidden 

Final diagram of the vicious circle. 


Where it seems otherwise, it is almost exclusively a matter of modern, 
Folk etymologies, some of which date back to Old or Middle High German times, 
mologies. 


24.5.3.5. On the explanatory value of unattested personal names 


A word about the manic character of the ON+-PN doctrine. If a 

Toponomast believes to recognize personal names in place names and that no- 
ated, that may be OK. But if he goes so far as to use personal names 

men specifically constructed to derive place names by means of them, then 
As a scientist, I have to draw a line: This no longer belongs in the 

Area of attempts to understand the world better, not even the naive 

sten, is not science. It is a formal game, the blind or 

just manic application of a single thought, namely the ON«-PN- 

Idea; no scientist should participate in this game. 


A by obtaining two such constructs, ,,*Bonin 
or *Bunni", a striking example is the treatment of the settlement name 
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Penzberg in v. Reitzensteins Lexikon: sv, which in turn uses its 

This is a vicious circle and falls outside the scope of serious 

scientific activity, even more than application of the knowledge 
clarification mode ignotum per ignotius (see above in section 24.5 Kissin- 


gen from xCitus); but the attempt is at the same time naive in that it does not 
taking into account that neither of the two reconstructions provides the oldest 
attested form of the name Penzberg, a. 1275 Pónnensberch, according to the law 
can be derived from this. "302 


This is the strangest thing I have seen in folk etymology in the name 

But it is not alone; v. Reitzenstein's Lexicon 

kon offers dozens of such non-existent personal names as explanations 

nantia for misunderstood place names, in addition to the hundreds of un- 
based on personal names that correspond to the Fórstemann name 

book.'? The author believes that in this way all his 

to have explained one thousand Bavarian place names without exception. In fact, 
However, according to my estimates, more than half of the patients treated 
place names remain unexplained from the outset (which says nothing about the 
other half should be said). The same applies, for example, to — 

slightly less extreme — for D. Berger's Geographical Names in 

Germany. This, as well as the fact that of the approximately two dozen 
Reviews of v. Reitzenstein's Lexikon that I have read, none 

The only really critical [393 reflects the situation of toponymy (the 
Incidentally, in the neighboring European language areas it is no different 
— All this, of course, says nothing about W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein and 

D. Berger's lexicons as user-friendly example collections with 

reliable documentation of the respective evidence, which I have 

out valuable. 


24.5.3.6. Folk etymology as a methodological principle? 


Rolf Bergmann points out to me by letter and e-mail that in the 

second half of the 20th century, folk etymology in a particular 

agreed sense to a methodical principle of place name interpretation. 

has been raised, for example if one reads the following passage in A. Greule 
literally reads: 


From the tradition of a name alone [...] no decision can be made 
about whether a name is pre-German or not. 

The etymological discussion decides. The basis for this is the 
collection containing all mentions of the name throughout history 
including the dialect forms commonly used today. The task 
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The etymology of names consists in examining the name in question, taking into account 
the phonological, morphological and semantic regularities 

to relate to an appellative noun. Daf in names in German. 

Language area first a reference appellative within the German language or 

It is obvious that the search is being made for its historical precursors.''e 


R. Bergmann points out the problems of such an approach. 

In fact, by referring here to central toponomastic assessment factors, 

such as the ascertainable or deducible settlement history, the 

presumed age of the location (especially in the case of settlement names and 
presumed settlement continuity), the preserved or reconstructable 

Appearance of the site in the presumed time of the first Na- 

mixture as well as the ecological, economic and orientative 

meaning of the place for the people of the time in question. 

and by not making any fundamental semantic adjustments 

restrictions are made, the quoted passage can be seen as 

Request for folk etymological place name interpretation understood 

or misunderstood. Because it is understood as a methodological principle and 
follows, leads to what is suggested here, namely as obvious cha- 

ractified searches for a "reference appellative within the German 

Language or its historical precursors" for example in the [394 case of 

Name of the Auerberg (see above section 24.5.3.1) inevitably leads to 
Interpretation by means of Old High German/Middle High German ar 'aurochs', since geophys! 
points and proven pre-German settlement remain ignored 

and a semantic restriction that allows the assumption of a 

Naming mountains after animals — or after experiences with animals - 
excluded or marked as unlikely, is not provided for. 


How much such an approach depends on chance in the interpretation of place names 
The example that R. Bergmann referred me to in this book shows how 

this context: If the name of the Altmühl (left to the do- 

nau) is only attested from the 12th century onwards, we would have to 

interpret the questionable methodological principle from German: 9th century 
(12th century copy) iuxta fluuium Altmule, a. 1299 supra fluvio..., 

qui vulgariter Altm?l dicitur. Since the name coincidentally also appears earlier, 
for example before 803 (copy of the 9th century) to 793 inter Alcmona, a. 

823 Alchmuna, at least one interpretation comes via German alt and mill 

not considered, and since the river name is also apparently related to the name 
one mentioned in a source of the 2nd century (copy of the 11th century) 

Celtic settlement AAxinoevvis is completely out of the question 

an interpretation from German." 


It should be evident from the foregoing that I am not the one who 
ian formulations such as R. Bergmann with reservations and in any case 
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cannot be considered a methodological guideline." On the contrary: 

the place name interpretation, all the historical facts that are relevant to the question 
languages in question are equally relevant for the respective location. 

be taken into account, the oldest as well as the youngest. An early testimony 

can exclude a younger language as a source, but never a 

late attestation of an older language. In this respect, one could 

reverse the methodological rule and demand that older languages 

chen in [395 the interpretation of place names should in principle be taken more into accc 


are, since they can never be excluded as a source solely on the basis of evidence 

In fact, all the names used for the original naming must be 

factors, both linguistic and extra-linguistic, are taken into account. 

be considered in order to determine without prejudice the linguistic layer, 

on which the name was given and from which it can therefore also be interpreted. 

The deviation from this methodological rule has the popular 

etymological wild growth, which the toponymy of the 20th century was unable to achieve. 
Century is sick. 


24.6. From folk etymology to well-founded etymology in the 
Toponomastics: A proposal and two case studies 


The proliferation of folk etymology in toponymy, in addition to the 
frequent isolation of the name cores, a simple cause can be recognized: 
a lack of restrictive principles. The unspoken principle is 

Maxim: "Catch as catch can!" Every sound can be followed 

any factual or conceptual reference is permitted. We saw that 

in the case of the three etymologies of [Bad] Kissingen in v. Reitzenstein's 
Lexicon, see above section 24.5: Three etymologies are semantically 
equal rights, although they have very different relationships 

ten: 1. to a Celt who is not proven and to whom even the 

Name must first be reconstructed; 2. on the concept of sour; 3. on 
Concept of gravel. That this is not a selected individual case, but the 
State of settlement name etymology overall (at least in v. Reit- 
zensteins Lexikon) is characterized by the example of Bamberg. 

Next, v. Reitzenstein's lexicon is quoted in detail: 
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Bamberg, independent city, Upper Franconia 


In a chronicle written in the 12th century, the following is noted for the year 902: 
ex castro, quod Babenberh dicitur (from the castle called Babenberh). The 

The first original document, which dates back to 973, is Papinberc. Further 
Evidence is 976 (18th century print) Babinberg, 985 (as locative) Babenberge, 

1021 Bavenberc, 1138 Babenberch, 1174 Bamberc ... Bamberg. 


Early on, attempts were made to give the name a meaning by 

changed it accordingly, for example in 1012/3 in Papae mons ('Mountain of the Pope'), ca. 
1070 (copy of the 12th century) in mons Pavonis ('Peacock Hill') Babenberc or ca. 

1550 in Pfaffenberg. In a chronicle of the 14th century the name is recorded as follows: 
clarifies: [There follows a story, in Latin with translation, according to which Emperor 
Henricus bought the mountain for the castle to be built from a certain Pabo.] 

Even if this purchase is based on a presumption [306, the 

mood word the personal name Papo, Babo, possibly also Slavic 

*baba 'old woman, grandmother'. [...] 


As one can see, W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein rejects two etymologies of the 


11th century and one of the 16th century to give themselves an ety- 
mological ON«-PN proposal of the 14th century, 

besides which he of course also interprets as 'Grandmother's Mountain' 
Catch as catch can — instead of writing: "Origin and origin 
interpretation of the defining word unknown." 


In my experience, in the practice of toponyms, interpretations 

with reference to topographical characteristics of the designated localities 
ities in principle take precedence over all other interpretations, including the 
Derivation of personal names. The problem is that the name cores are very 
often cannot be interpreted in German. In my opinion 

In my opinion, it should be the only one for our old place names. 

For Britain and Spain, the 

Toponomastics with strict adherence to this principle — which also means: 
under consistent real-world testing — convincing results achieved.'? 

For the German-speaking area, this breakthrough is due to the Topono 

masts still have to be completed. 


When applying this method to the German-speaking area 

However, most place names will remain unexplained if you 

exclusively from German (or Italian or Celtic) to 

I have already mentioned the reason: We must 

Given the thousands of years of settlement on our continent, 

that the vast majority of old place names — those of important 

projects in the landscape and conveniently located settlements — even before the 
Indo-Europeanization of Europe existed and according to the principle of 
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Name continuity exists to this day by giving the respective new 

languages. I have a proposal for the filiation of the 

Pre-Indo-European languages of Central Europe and from the topo- 

nymy and by means of the [397 appellative etymology plausible 

tried to make!?: These languages were Vasconic, that is, with the 

related to modern Basque. This is of course not to be expected: 

Europe north of the mountains — the Alps and the Pyrenees — was divided after the 
At the end of the last glaciation about ten thousand years ago, 

repopulated from the most remote area, from southern France. A large part 
Southern France, much larger than today, namely the whole of Aquitaine, was still 
Basque-speaking in Roman times."' This confirms the theory of a once- 

times Vascon Europe is the most likely from the outset; any 

Any other opinion requires special justification. 


My methodological proposal is, on the one hand, very restrictive in that it 
the old times exclusively geophysical terms as names 

on the other hand, it opens up new possibilities for interpretation for those 
Toponyms, namely by comparison with Basque. This precedent 

Since its first publication, Schlag has always been a new 

lasts. 


I would like to conclude this section and the article by 

zwei Fallstudien, 1. einer Beispielgruppe, nämlich einigen Ar(e)n-Namen, 

und 2. einem Einzelbeispiel (allerdings mit Parallelen), Ebersberg, das alte 
und das neue Vorgehen vergleiche. 


24.6.1. Ar(e)n-Namen 
24.6.1.1. Einige Beispiele mit traditioneller Deutung 


Als Beispiele mit traditioneller Deutung seien auch hier Zitate aus v. Reit- 
zensteins Lexikon an den Anfang gestellt. 


Arberg Markt, Landkreis Ansbach, Mittelfranken 


Der Siedlungsname ist 1229 (Kopie des 14. Jh.) als Arberch, 1390 als Arberg 
und Arenberg bezeugt. 


[...] Bestimmungswort ist entweder althochdeutsch aro ‘Adler’, so daß man 
als Bedeutung des Ortsnamens 'Adlerberg' bekäme, oder ein ähnlich lautender 
Personenname. [308 
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Ornbau Stadt, Landkreis Ansbach, Mittelfranken 


Wichtige Belege des Ortsnamens lauten: 1057-1075 Arenburen, 1229 (Kopie 
des 14. Jh.) Arenb?r, 1248 Arenbur, 1265 Arenbvre, 1376 Ornbaw und 1832 
Ohrnbau, Ornbau. 


Bundschuh bringt 1801 einige Umdeutungen des Namens: Ohrnbau, wel- 

ches von dem in Gestalt eines Ohrs geführten Bau, auch Orumbau, welches 

von einem Ofórmigen Bau abgeleitet werden will, wird auch Armbau genannt, 

als hátte sich der. Erbauer arm daran gebaut." In Wirklichkeit [!] setzt sich 
der Name aus dem Grundwort althochdeutsch bur 'Haus' und als Bestim- 
mungswort dem Personennamen Aro zusammen. 


Diese beiden Beispiele sind typisch fiir das bisherige Vorgehen: Nach Be- 
lieben wird einmal ein Vogelname (wahlweise ein Personenname), ein 
andermal bei im wesentlichen gleicher Belegung des Vordergliedes nur ein 
Personenname angesetzt, wobei vermutlich die erschlossene Bedeutung des 
Grundwortes (-berg gegenüber -bür) eine Rolle gespielt hat. So geht es 
immer weiter. 


Arnschwang Pfarrdorf, Landkreis Cham, Oberpfalz 


Der Ortsname ist ca. 1173 zum erstenmal als Arinswanch belegt, ca. 1200 
kommt in derselben Quelle die Schreibung Arnswanc vor. [...] 


Das Bestimmungswort des Ortsnamens ist der Personenname Arin, Arn, das 
Grundwort ist althochdeutsch wang. 


Arnstein Stadt, Landkreis Main-Spessart, Unterfranken 


Der Erstbeleg aus dem Jahr 1180 zeigt bereits die heutige Namenform Arn- 
stein. 


Dem Burgnamen ^ zum Grundwort siehe den Ortsartikel Altenstein — liegt 
wohl althochdeutsch aro 'Adler' zugrunde, wie auch ein solcher im Wappen 
der Stadt zu sehen ist. 


Arnstorf Markt, Landkreis Rottal-Inn, Niederbayern 


Der Ortsname ist zum ersten Mal ca. 1130 als Arnsdorf bezeugt. Die heutige 
Namensform Arnstorf findet sich 1190-1204. 


Bestimmungswort des Ortsnamens ist der Personenname Arn, Grundwort 
althochdeutsch dorf. 
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D. Berger hingegen favorisiert bei seinen Eintrágen die Ableitung von Per- 
sonennamen:'? [399 


Arnsberg, Stadt an der Ruhr im Sauerland, NRW [Nordrhein-Westfalen], ent- 

stand im 12. Jh. bei der über einer Ruhrschleife errichteten gleichnamigen Burg 
der Grafen von — Werl, die sich dann Grafen von A. nannten [...]. Der Name 

1102 Arnesberge contains the old German PN Arn (from OHG aro 'eagle'), cf. 
Arnstein Monastery on the Lahn, from a castle of Count Arnold von Marien- 

fels (1052 Arensten; — -stein), furthermore — Arnstadt. 


Arnstadt, town on the Gera, TH [Thuringial, was founded in old Thuringian times 
on the road from Mainfranken to Erfurt and came to the monastery before 954 
Hersfeld (city charter 1266) [...]. The name A. goes back to 1158 Arnestede, 
954 Aranstedi, 704 Arnestati and means "dwelling place of Arn' (- -statt, 
-stedt, -státten). For the PN see — Arnsberg. 


Ahrensburg, town in the north-eastern suburbs of Hamburg, SH 
[Schleswig-Holstein]. [The town is named after the Renaissance castle Ahrensburg 


and this] after the older castle of the neighboring village of Ahrensfelde to the south 
named, the 1306 castellum Arnesvelde, but at the end of the 16th century arx 

Arnsburga. [...] The old village name 1195 Arnesfelde is related to the 

PN Arn, Arend formed [...]. 


24.6.1.2. The same and other examples with a new interpretation 


The new approach prohibits a connection of the ar(e)n element with 
non-toponymic concepts and requires a geophysical identification 

cation. I have tried to do so using a few examples, all of which are based on 
the identity of the Ar(e)n element with Basque aran 'valley'. The 

task of checking them on all (or at least on a larger number, 

because the place name element is extremely common throughout Europe), 

still to be fulfilled. But first tests are promising. '** 


1. Arundel, town in West Sussex, England, lies in a valley of the River Arun, 
where it cuts through the South Downs. 5 It is the 

Type Lake Chiemsee or Val d 'Aran."$ There are others with the Arn and the 
valley element, e.g. in Norway the city of Arendal!" and in 

[310 Germany (Upper Franconia, Pegnitz district) that of the Ahorntal (a. 1365 
Ohorntal, 1430 Ahantal, 1457 Aherntal, 1466 Akrntal).'x 
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2. Mohrenstein, district of Stórnstein, Upper Palatinate (a. 1270, 1283 Marnstein, a. 
1436, 1440, 1620 Arnstein), lies on the right bank of the river FloB at a 

Place where a steep, almost round hill with the remains of a castle rises into the 
Fiußtal and narrows it'", so that the location of the original settlement 

can be described as 'at Arnstein, namely at the castle hill in the valley'. 


3. Arnsberg, a town on the Ruhr in the Sauerland (see above), "was founded in the 12th cer 
castle of the same name built over a loop of the Ruhr." This loop of the Ruhr is 

a deep valley. The castle hill is formed by this valley. 

det. 


4. Arnstorf, market town, Rottal-Inn district (see above), is located on the edge of the k 
opposite the confluence of the Simbach. n 


5. Ohrenbach, in the Odenwald, on the Ohrenbach; a. 1012 Aranbach, a. 1128 Oren- 
bach. The valley of the Ohrenbach is narrow and steep? 


6. Arensburg: "To the left of the Ludener Klippe (in the Weserthal near Hameln) on 
Arensburg is located on a hill between two mountains." [311 


7. Ahrensburg'", located on the edge of the Ahrensburg Valley or Tunnel Valley. "The 
Approximately 7 km long and 0.2 to 2 km wide tunnel valley lies on the axis Rahlstedt - 
Ahrensburg and includes the lowlands where today the Wandse, the Stell- 

Moorer spring river and the Hopfenbach stream flow. The tunnel valley is now completely 
protected." Regarding the medieval Arnesfelde Castle, it says: "In 

In the valley of the Hopfenbach lies the walled main castle with an oval base. 

On a tongue of land jutting out into the lowlands from the east lies a 

spacious outer bailey protected by a wall and moat. 'x$ 


The recurring motif in the Arn names analyzed so far is the 

Valley reference. As already shown in section 24.5.3 using the example of Val d'Aran and 
As was explained above in the present section, 

aran in Basque 'valley'; arana means 'the valley'. The new approach 

requires the use of a Vascon xaran- 'valley' as etymon for 

these place names. 


24.6.1.3. Vaskon. xaran 'valley' as name head? 


As an example of a name that may be vaskon. xaran 'valley' not 
as a defining word, but as a head, the one from 
Bachern (a. 1135, 1140, 1183-1190 Pacarn'x'), the first village 
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below the source of Ried, my [3;2 place of residence, in the Eisbach valley. In fact, 
Bachern is essentially characterized by a distinct valley location."? "The older 
Signs of settlement in Bachern date back to Roman times 

back", but not far from the village in the Heilach Forest are hall- 

urban mounds?, and in the immediate vicinity of the village lies 

on the hills in the Heilach Forest a Celtic square rampart. After 

Location and time therefore seem to be a pre-Indo-European designation. 

The form »Bak+aran-a 'the stream valley' (> Pacharn, Bachern) is not implausible. 
This reconstruction would presuppose that Bach also had a Vasconic 

Word. This is also not unlikely, because the word is almost only 

Germanic and actually has no certain Indo-European 

Etymology.'^! 


24.6.2.Ebersberg? 
4.6.2 


.1. Oldest attestations of the name 


N 


In the chronicle of the Ebersberg monastery by Abbot Williram from the 11th century 
century, Ebersberg is first historically documented in the 9th century. 
testifies, namely as oppidum, quod Eberesperch vocatur, which literally 


means 'the city that is called Eberesperch'. In K. Puchner!? the 

Name refers to the castle Ebersberg built by Count Sigihart von Sempt. 

“which his grandson Eberhart had surrounded with a wall and ditch in 933". 
This Eberhart also founded the church and the canonry in 934. 

Other older dates are mentioned: 970 consecration of the church in Eberesperc, 
Around 1005/7 the monastery was handed over to the Benedictines. 


Also in v. Reitzensteins Lexikon: sv Ebersberg you can find the one- 
gangs mentioned earliest evidence as Eberesperch. For 1011 there is 
The form Eparesperc is also recorded. This shows the Bavarian Schär- 
of -b- to [313 -p- as well as in -perch and -perc. Already 1024-1039 
The current spelling is Ebersberg. 


In the year 1043 (copy of the 12th century) Ebersberg, as can be seen in 
v. Reitzenstein's lexicon, called Aprimons (... abbatis Apr- 

montis 'of the abbot of A.'). In Latin, aper means the same as German. 
Eber." From the Latin translation we can conclude that 

very early the Ebers- in Ebersberg with the German word for the male- 
was equated with the pig. 
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24.6.2.2. Older interpretations of the name 


The interpretation of the name is not as irrefutable as the testimony 
Eberesperch or Ebersberg. The root word -perch or 

-berg is no problem, but the defining word Eberes- or. 

Ebers-. W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein gives three examples in his lexicon. 
omens, two of which he himself rejects. 


Ebersberg 'Mountain of the Boar' 


"According to the monastery legend, a boar stole Count Sigihart's 

The site of the later monastery is shown." According to this information, the 
Monastery and ultimately the town named Ebersberg after this boar 

Ehren. According to W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein, this interpretation was supported by 
already Aventinus 1519-21 from: "... ab apro, quem ibi invenit, Eburober- 

gomum, quod apri montem valet ('after a boar he found there, Ebu- 

robergomum, which means 'mountain of the boar')." W.-A. comments on this. 

Frhr. v. Reitzenstein did not go any further. As will be seen below, he rejects the 
This is surprising, because in other cases he follows Aventinus 

without hesitation, as when he declared Munich as a ducal city in 1533 

Klostergrund and he himself, Aventin on his own initiative further 

interpretative, therefore Munich is considered a "spiritual settlement". 


As seen above, the boar interpretation can be found as early as the 11th century. 

This interpretation is already contained in the name Eberesperch of the 9th century. 
derts. Because the form of the name part Eber- (instead of Ebar- as in the example Epa- 
resperc from 1011) and the -s of the defining word Eberes- in the overall 


names [3,4 Rowan's perch can best be seen as an indication of such a German 
understand: In Old High German, the word for the boar is in the 

Forms epur, epor, ebar, in addition due to vowel reduction especially in the 
Form boar occupied. 


"The black boar first appears in the coat of arms in the 15th century." 

W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein does not comment on this information either. 

How it is to be understood has already been established above in section 24.5.2. 

According to the chronicles, the boar was already used as a convent 

seal of the monastery.'" The boar in the coat of arms is understood from 

the monastery legend and does not contribute anything to the understanding of the place ne 
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Ebersberg 'Mountain of Eberhard' 


The information, the interpretation of which was adopted by W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein 
makes, he introduces it as follows: "934 the message is found... 

comitis Eberhardi, qui primus erat institutor Eberespergensis monasterii 

('... of Count Eberhardus, who was the first founder of the monastery Ebers- 

mountain was')." Regarding this statement by Abbot Williram he writes: "As 

As can be seen from the document from 934, the defining word of the person 

name Eberhard, whereby the second 

component has been eliminated." 


There are two things that are unsatisfactory about this interpretation. Firstly, in the ce 
that Ebersberg was really named after an Eberhard, is not clear, 

why the name was so mutilated when it was created. *Eberhardes- 

berg would have been much clearer. Secondly, the name 

Ebersberg is older than the monastery, so that Eberhard (or Eberhart) of 

934 the name Ebersberg is not based on anything, but at most on 

The monastery was transferred to the monastery. Eberhard, the first person to give his nan 
at least nothing is known. Apparently W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein 

not with the possibility that Count Eberhart, as the grandson of Count Si- 

gihart, on the other hand, only got the boar part of his name after this 

important possession of the Counts of Sempt. [315 

Heir of Ebersberg and descendant of Sigi-hart: How could this 

better expressed than in the name Eber-hart? 


As the information from the legend of the town's founding and the coat of arms would have 
W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein also had to reject the Eberhard interpretation. 

A scientific explanation is also provided by reference to a 

Count Eberhard of 934 did not stop, because he lived much too late for the 

Eber- in Eberhard the reason for the one in the name Ebersberg 

could. 


Ebersberg "mountain of Eberhard' or 'the boar' 


In order to reach the goal safely, D. Berger'" keeps both paths 


open: "A Count Eberhard is named as the founder of the monastery in 934, 

On the other hand, the legend tells of a boar that was shown to Count Sigihart 
where the monastery should be located. Since the name Eberhard is the 

short form Eber, both explanations of the monastery name are 

possible." 


Both derivations may be possible. But both cannot 

be correct. But both may well be wrong. This possibility 

I will discuss this in more detail in the following sections. But first, 
Rande mentioned another view. 
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Ebers- in Ebersberg - Ebers- in Ebersburg? 


"In Sérmer's opinion, the Ebersbergers have chosen the name of their new 
Castle and its house monastery from a royal castle in the Ostmark 

taken, the Eparesburg, which probably with Ybbs, opposite Persenbeug, 

This castle was a main centre of activity of the Wilhelm- 

miner, whose early relatives and later main heirs were the Ebersberger 

If taken as a name explanation, this view would correspond to the 

Scheme of explaining the unknown from the even more unknown, 

ignotum per ignotius. Firstly, Eparesburg is not any easier to 

understand as Eparesperc; and secondly, one obviously knows about the Epa- 
resburg did not even know with certainty where it stood, so that an explanation 
The use of its name is excluded due to a lack of knowledge of its topography. 
closed [316. It is therefore better to stick to Ebersberg itself, from 

who at least knows where and how it is located. 


24.6.2.3. Ebersberg and the Ebrach 


Near Ebersberg flows the Ebrach, a tributary of the Attel from the Eggelbur- 
ger See, which was also referred to as Ebrachsee in 1582. The 

Ebrach is attested in 845 as amnis Eparaha 'the river Eparaha'. Here too 

the -p- for -b- is merely the result of Bavarian sharpening; it could 

as well as Ebaraha. The current spelling of the name, Ebrach, is 

This already happened in 1383. 


The river name is, as is extremely common, also used as a settlement 

name, namely in the name of Ebrach (former district of Was- 

serburg), in the 12th century curia ... Ebra.'" This naming procedure 

is in fact so common that it is unnecessary to provide evidence. 

only needs to go to the city of Regensburg on the Regen, to the market Isen on the 
Isen or the two villages Paar an der Paar, outside 

Bayers, for example, to Moscow on the Moskva and to Rome on the Rumon 

(this is an old name of the Tiber). 


The proposal to be made here can only be that 
Ebersberg is named after its river, the Ebrach." The oldest 


The attested form of the river name of 845, amnis Eparaha, shows us the way: 
The river was originally called *Ebara, and the settlement was named after it. 
Flu8name was Germanized with -aha 'Bach' to Ebrach (cf. 845 Epar- 

aha), the settlement name with -berg to Ebersberg (cf. 1011 next to 
Eberesperch etc. the form Eparesperc). When the Sied- 

name *Ebara may already be interpreted using the Old High German 

ic boar word played a role; because this explains not only 
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the form eber- instead of ebar-, but also the use of the genitive form 
eberes '(of the) boar)' in Eberesperch. 


24.6.2.4. Parallels 


There are several river and settlement names formed by Eber- in 
Germany. D. Berger writes: [317 


The name 1330 Eberbach purch and stat, 1227 castrum (= the castle) Eber- 

bach, 1196 Eberbach is formed from Old High German eber, ebur 'male wild boar'. 
det and actually a water name (— -bach), cf. the place Erbach (Rheingau), 
around 1060 Eberbach, and the river formed with the GW [root word] -ach 

names Ebrach (near Wasserburg am Inn, BY [Bavarial, 845 Eparaha), Rauhe 

Ebrach (1. [left] to the Regnitz, 1297 Ebrach) and Reiche Ebrach (l. to the 
Regnitz, 1069 Ebera).'x! 


The Ebrach near Wasserburg am Inn mentioned here is identical with the 
Ebrach near Ebersberg. 


As shown in section 24.6.2.3, this very Ebrach itself offers a 

Parallel to Ebersberg an der Ebrach, namely with Ebrach an der Ebrach. 

Another parallel is the market town of Ebrach in the Upper Franconian countryside. 
district of Bamberg, formerly Ebera, Eberaha, etc. W.-A. Frhr. v. 

Reitzenstein'" in this case that a water body name is the basis. But 

He nevertheless allows himself to be given a name by late medieval name interpreters. 
ren if he interprets the name as 'flowing water, where 

boar'; because they "explained" him on the grounds 

propter copiam aprorum illic olym existencium (xbecause of the amount of 

boars who once lived there'), and they "translated" it as apri vel 

aprorum insulam ('Ear of the boar or the boars'). Such naive medieval 

terrestrial and early modern attempts at interpretation are for the modern 

Place name research irrelevant. 


With reference to the river Ebrach, on which the village lies, W.-A. 
Frhr. v. Reitzenstein in his lexicon: sv, also the name of the market 
Burgebrach, also in the Upper Franconian district of Bamberg, first as 


Ebaraha testifies. In this respect, it must seem a mystery why he Ebers- 

berg does not also refer to the Ebrach. Since neither he nor D. Ber- 

ger under Ebersberg mention the Ebrach, is perhaps the simplest explanation 

clarification that they do not know anything about the location of Ebersberg near the rive 
However, this would have meant that both parties would have a basic rule 

of the place name interpretation, which requires consideration of the topography 
mandatory. 
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24.6.2.5. On the interpretation of the name part Eber- 


As seen in the previous section, the river and settlement name part 
Eber- in relevant [3,8 name books with Old High German ebur, eber 
'Eber'. Apart from an appeal to medieval interpreters 

However, no reasons are given for this equation. It is 

It is therefore a learned folk etymology. 


According to the theory of old place names presented here, 

An attempt should also be made to identify the xEbara in Ebrach and Ebersberg from the Ba: 
kischen. The frequent occurrence of rivers with 

Boar name as an indication that it is a "natural name" 

of very general importance; according to the rule of 

Place name research, which states that the original meaning of a 

The more common the name is, the more general it is. Now it is 

that in Basque ibara (di ibar-a) 'the valley, the river mouth' 

and is explained as a variant of Basque ibai 'river'.? The 

The countless /b rivers and streams of Europe could probably be traced back to this. 
hen.'" The name of the Spanish river Ebro, lat. Iberus, is anyway 

explained using Basque ibar. A Basque derivation of the river word 

is ibaso and means 'river'. It may be in the name of the 

Ybbs hide (to the Danube, 979 Ibisa, see above section 24.6.2.2), for 

which has no explanation outside of this theory. 


Further research must show whether the derivation basis *Ebara 

the Eber river names with their Eber settlements further than a Vasconian 
Name with the meaning 'the river'. As 'mountain on the river' 

the original Ebersberg would certainly be aptly described and 

called. 


24.7. Closing remarks 


In this article, I have used a new work'x to examine 

old and new attempts to develop a viable concept of 

to develop folk etymology. The viability of my own undertaking 

I have tried to clarify the differences by comparing them in the local 

name research, one for the folk etymological explanation of meaning 

a science that is known to be particularly vulnerable. I hope 

[319 that this special application also undermines the general validity of the 


proposed conception of folk etymology. 


In the course of my presentation, especially in sections 24.5.3 
and 24.6, some new etymologies for place names were discovered, especially 
Bavarian place names, but it would be wrong to 
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to see the actual purpose of the work. It depends on the aim of this 
Work does not even matter much whether they are right or wrong. Rather 
They are intended to make it clear that not only a viable conception of 
Folk etymology, but also a non-folk etymological 

Toponomastics is possible. 
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Rundblad and Kronenfeld 2000. 
OED: sv 


This is followed by a note: "Hans Walther (by letter)." All 
I have included the remaining documentary notes here and in the following 
The following articles from v. Reitzenstein's lexicon have been omitted. 


The editors of the contributions to name research admit the following 

Consider: "The concept of acid could possibly make you think of the 

Thermal springs." (See similarly, with reference to the salt mines, Berger 

1993: sv Kissingen, Bad.) If correct, it would curiously follow from factual 

For these reasons, the only one of the three etymologies that 

According to W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein, formal difficulties have arisen. 
However, it will not be enough to prove that one "thinks" about it. 

kis- formed settlement names, which phonetically correspond to Upper Sorbian kisac, 
kissacz 'sour' (cf. Berger 1993) are found throughout Europe (Bah- 

low 1985: sv Kissingen); in some of these settlements there may be no 

thermal or salty springs (in the neighboring village where I live 

Ried, Kissing an der Paar, there are none), and most are located far away from the 
Slavic world. 


In any case, such an explanation is missing in v. Reitzensteins Lexikon 1991. 
But for the second etymology see the above note. 


In such cases, one is tempted to agree with W. Eitzen (1929) and H. Wilde 
(1971) to speak of "folk etymology" (cf. Olschansky 1996: 112, 

449, 383-384), but there can be no doubt that it is 

mere ignorance. 


Olshansky 1996: 155. 

von Wartburg 1943: 17 and twice 1943: 116. 

Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.vv. 

According to H. Olschansky (1996: 127-128), referring to Mayer 1962: 48-49 

can also be an etymologically correct connection of a linguistic 

chen element to another can be a folk etymology, namely, 

if the etymological connection is not recognizable to the person making the connection. 
An example is the concept of Friday as a day off (cf. Olschansky 


1996: 127, 170-171). 


Olshansky 1996: 117. 


Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 6. 
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The assignment of vowel length can be changed when adopting it into Latin 
but it may also have been introduced in Late Latin under accent by 
Stretching in an open tone syllable may have occurred. Possibly the la- 
teinian name form Fó'tinum, with adaptation to a Roman place name 
menmuster. The further development when adopted into Old High German 
would result in the same Middle and New High German form. 


Application of the High Germanic (Second) Sound Shift and 

Adaptation of Vulgar Latin [6] or [5] as Old High German o as well as in Old High German 
German loan words, for example Vulgar Latin schola, Old High German scuola. The 

In Old High German, the accent automatically lies on the first syllable. 


My own interpretation in Vennemann 1993b: here chapter 3, section 6. 
can at best be considered as a suggestion. 


See Olschansky 1996: 130-135. 
Lenkova 1959: 140. 
Bebermeyer 1974: 162-163, 165-166. 


Bebermeyer 1974: 165. She gives ibid. as examples "which show that 

Sound similarity dominates, lack of meaning association not as stó- 

rend is perceived", including marmot (for the actually shrill whistling 

Mountain mouse, with intermediate forms for Latin marem montis, accusative of müs 

montis or mus montanus) and wolverine (for the Norwegian mountain cat, 

with intermediate forms for Norw. fjeldfross, from fjeld 'mountain' and fross 'tomcat'). 
The subsequent construction of a meaning association can be seen in the second 


Example demonstrates well. 0. Panagl (1982: 10) writes: "The extra- 

The usual appetite of this marten species is merely a linguistically motivated 
Expression of human imagination." And H. Olschansky (1996: 134) 

continues: "That is, reports on the voracity of the animal — as well as the 
zoological-lat. name Gulo (from lat. gulo 'gourmet') — derive 

from its German name, which in folk etymological 

Interpretation." — See also the detailed treatment of the 

"secondary motivation" by E. Mayer (1962) and R. Lühr (1987), by 

the latter with special consideration of Bavarian toponyms. 

1976: 104. 

Klein 1911: 55, quoted in Olschansky 1996: 131-132. 

Olshansky 1996: 132-133. 

Duchacek 1964: 65. 

See also Olschansky 1996: 58-59, 267-268. 

E. Fórstemann 1913-1916: II. 928, sv Vozin. 

Olschansky 1996: 165. In the words of W. Kirwin (1985: 22) 

this toponomastic interpretation a pseudo-etymology (,,false, or 

pseudo, etymologies"). 

Vennemann 1994c; v. Reitzenstein 1995: 2-7; Bammesberger 1995: 14- 
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S. v. Reitzensteins Lexicon 1991: sv Munich. 


So also Ruoff (1995-1996: 361): "The local coats of arms that have arisen everywhere 
pen are folk etymology made pictorial." See also Wiesinger 
1996: 470. 


For "Motivation in aetiological legends" see Wiesinger 1996: 470—471. 
Braune and Eggers 1975: $8 219 note 1, 240 note 1. 


The editors of the journal make contributions to name research 

drew my attention to the fact that "actual compositions with original 

chen root nouns are certainly also possible in forms that the later 

show flexival development (e.g. the transition to i-flexion), 

in the present case, for example, Middle High German küealbe 'Kiihalbe', küebarn 'Futterti 
ua" But this is not the basic word formation pattern in Old High German. 

German, but a style of imagery that only gradually unfolds, so 

that one certainly cannot take it for an older word without comment. 

may. 


Olshansky 1996: 135. 
Olshansky 1996: 103. 


Debus and Schmitz (1984-1985: 2098) value toponymy in terms of 

evidently their susceptibility to folk etymological place name interpretations 

(as "learned folk etymology") too favourably when they write that this 

encounter "the early name interpretations" and "even for the 18th and 

early 19th century." I think this vulnerability is also true for the 20th century. 
hundred including its second half, if true 

Treasure troves of folk etymological place name interpretations such as v. Reitzenstein's 
Lexicon 1991 and Berger's Geographical Names in Germany 1993 ir- 

are sufficiently relevant. 


See the summary in Olschansky (1996: 114-126), 
also Wiesinger 1996: 463. 


Developments in the local dialect itself can also lead to the loss of 
appellative meaning of a place name and to folk etymological 


New interpretation, cf. Wiesinger 1996: 467. 


Wiesinger (1996) speaks of new motivation and distinguishes several 
species. 


Examples can be found in large numbers in Wiesinger (1996, passim) and in 
Ruoff (1995-1996: 361). 


Olshansky 1996: 118-119. 


Bach 1953-1954: II. 2. 537. 


See also the term "civil servant etymologies" by A. Ruoff (1995-1996: 
361), and the reference to the new interpretations by "cartographers" in I. 
Reiffenstein (1995: 300). 


Paul [1880] 1975: 222; Bebermeyer 1974: 161-162. 
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Vennemann 1998c: here chapter 16, section 2.; further 1993b: here chapter 3, 
Section 3. 

1975: 222. 

Addition by Olschansky (1996: 116). 

1975: 222. 

de Azkue [1905] 1984: sv 

Lipiaski 1997: 573. 

Ekwall [1960] 1991: sv Pendle Hill. 


Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 3. 


de Azkue 1984: sv iz. See also Vennemann 1998c: here chap. 16, Ab- 
section 3.2.1 (with further references). 


See Roder 2000. 


See Berger (1993: s.vv. Eisenberg and Eisenach), who, however, makes a reference 
to iron plausible. 


Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 4.2. 

de Azkue 1984: sv 

OED: sv urn. 

Cousin 1958: 3. 

Berger 1993: sv Herzogenaurach. 

Under Urach, however, this simple interpretation is not recognized 
reasons as follows: "The name U., 1137/38 Uraha, 


12th century Vraha, Urah, is with Old High German aha 'flowing water' and Middle High Gern 
ahd uro 'aurochs' and probably means 'stream where I find the aurochs'. 


oxen met'. The name is reminiscent of a hunting experience. It is still possible 
also that the name did not originate at this place, but from a 

was transferred there from another place." Here, by the way, the 

The macron above the u is omitted, since the form with long u is replaced by 
Diphthongization would result in Aurach, not Urach. The name of the aurochs 

but has a long and. 

Cousin 1958: 12. 

Stetten is located five kilometers north of Auernheim. 

Vetter 1958: 10-11. 


Monumenta Germaniae historica, Scriptores 23, 619; Dertsch 1953: 4. 


This is the only interpretation found so far; for example, in Dertsch 
(1953: 4): "from ur = aurochs". 


I am grateful to Tina Baumeister for illustrative material and literature references, 
Advanced seminar "History of Language and Place Name Research", summer 

1998. 

Ulbert 1994-1997: I. 19. 

Ulbert 1994-1997: I. 70. 


Ulbert 1994-1997: I. 22. 


Ulbert 1994-1997: II. 81. 
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Regarding the mountain name Kalmit, which occurs several times, see Berger 1993: 


sv, where xmunt- is explained differently. 


Vennemann 1995c: here Chapter 7, Section 4.7. 


The fact that the first vowel of the name Auerberg in Old and Middle High German 

time a long u, [i], was that the spelling a. 1167 Urberc thus for the 

The pronunciation [ürberk] is reflected not only in the spelling but also in the dia- 
lect pronunciation; Swabian distinguishes the diphthongized old and 

Middle High German 4 from the inherited diphthong au, Middle High German ou. 


The city is not in Bavaria, but in Bavaria we have very similar 
che examples, see for example below in section 24.5.3.3 Germering, so 
that a brief analysis is permitted. 


Berger 1993: sv Sigmaringen. 
Berger 1993: sv -ingen. 
Bahlow 1985. 


See Ruoff (1995-1996: 365-366), who discusses H. Bahlow's approach in 

section "Name researchers with a fixed idea". Of course, despite the 

justified criticism of H. Bahlow's work four positives should not be forgotten: 
Firstly, H. Bahlow is to be credited for having recognized the necessity 

saw the establishment of a restrictive theory of place name meanings, 

which unfortunately cannot be confirmed by many place name researchers; that 

It is unfortunately true that he overshot the mark, but it must not be allowed to 
misunderstand the correctness of the experiment itself. Secondly, the 

H. Bahlow's criticism of existing place name interpretations in almost all forms 
which certainly contributed to his unfavourable assessment 

Thirdly, his proposals have been very helpful in many cases. 

len hit the right note. Fourthly, his lexicon (Bahlow 1985) is 

Collection of place names to be related to each other 

a unique and indispensable source of information for comparative research in the whole of 
work and of the highest rank because no one knows anything about it. 

those who revile him (even post mortem) have something similar 

For me there is no question that H. Bahlow as a pioneer 

The European place name theory will in future only deal with a single 

will have to share the glory with other greats, with Hans Krahe. 

In my opinion it is irrelevant that the theories that deal with both 

names are false; they are the only products of the local 

onomastics, for which the term theory is justified at all. 

can be done. 


Munske 1964; Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 5.4. 
Munske 1964: 127. - The editors of the contributions to name research 
object that HH Munske did not address the circumstances of the names 


In my opinion, this should not mean that toponyms 
did not need to heed his results. 
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106. 
107. 
108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 


113. 
114. 


Folk etymology and place name research 

This may be found without the -ing suffix in the ca. 1030 attested, 

otherwise unknown Segmeri (E. Fórstemann 1913-1916: II. 691). 

Berger 1993: s.vv. 

For the latter, see Bahlow 1985: sv 

All from v. Reitzensteins Lexikon 1991: s.vv., the first two corresponding 
accordingly also in D. Berger (1993: s.vv. Germersheim, Garmisch-Partenkirchen- 
chen). 


Cf. Berger 1993: sv Gera. 


v. Reitzenstein 1991: sv 
Berger 1993: sv 


See Bahlow 1985: sv Rüdesheim, also s.vv. Rodau, Róddenau - I 

follow the reconstruction of the root with long 6 above. In fact, 

However, it is not clear from the evidence provided by D. Berger (1993: sv Rüdesheim) 
why the root is not simply *rup-, perhaps even simpler xrud- 

These root forms would also be due to their occurrence 

mens in water names (Bahlow 1985: sv Róddenau) originally hy- 

dronymic. 


See previous section under Germering. 
See the previous section under Garmisch. 


See in the previous section Rüdesheim am Rhein and Berger 1993: sv, 

where based on the current phonetic form and oldest evidence (2.1017 Rudenes- 
heim, a. 1128 Rudensheim) is a derivation of the personal name abbreviation 
form (H)ruodin is assumed. 


The question was put to me in this form by the editors of the contributions to 
Name research presented. 


I take this step in Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 8 for 
the development of the name of the Bavarian state capital: pre-idg. 
xMunica — lat. *Municum — early Old High German *Munihhum > late Old High German +*Munihhor 
> Middle High German (a. 1158) Munichen > Lower High German Munich. 


Bahlow (1985: XI and sv Lutten) illustrates the replacement -iac-um » 
-ing-on (-ing-en) with the example Lutiacum — Lüttingen (in Lorraine). 
This under the already emphasized assumption that the root 

actually had this shape. 


Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 5.2. 


Vennemann 1993b: here Chapter 3, Section 12. — Such failed attempts 

che, undurchsichtige Wórter mittels Personennamen zu deuten, gibt es auch 
in der appellativischen Etymologie. W. Seibicke (1979: 34) spricht in die- 
sem Zusammenhang von ,,Laienetymologien". Er bespricht, wie auch in 
mehreren vorausgegangenen Artikeln, ,,'etymologische Legenden', in 

denen ein Wort — hier Pókel und Talmi — in geschichtlicher Hinsicht nicht 
korrekt auf einen Personennamen zurückgeführt wird; dabei geht W. 

Seibicke in diesem Artikel v.a. auch auf die wissenschaftlich etymologisch 


115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 
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korrekte Herleitung und kritisch auf die Folgen von 'Bequemlichkeit und 
Schlamperei' (S. 34) in der Praxis wissenschaftlicher Etymologie ein" (0l- 
schansky 1996: 367-268). W. Seibicke hat die ,Absicht [...], den Laien- 
etymologien die Ergebnisse der historischen Sprachwissenschaft entge- 
gen[zu]halten und auf diese Weise falsches metasprachliches Wissen [zu] 
korrigieren" (Seibicke (1979: 34). (Zitat und Kurzreferat bei Olschansky 
1996: 365, 367-368.) 


Zur Überprüfung habe ich willkürlich einen Anfangsbuchstaben herausge- 
griffen. Unter G- (S. 150-168) habe ich 59 Ortsnameneintrage gezáhlt. Da- 
von waren 31 mit Bezug auf Personennamen (darunter übrigens ein weibli- 
cher, Geba) gedeutet, 28 rein appellativisch. Unter den 31 Personennamen 
waren 10 als nicht existent gekennzeichnet: +*Gewimar zu Gaimersheim, 
*Gagino (Gangkofen), *Gowirich (Garching b. Miinchen), *Gewilich 
(Gelchsheim), *Gelto (Geltendorf), *Gibul oder *Gibil (Giebelstadt), 
*Gnoz (Gnotzheim), *Cacko ([Bad] Gógging), *Gozzin (Gössenheim), 

*Derbolf (Grünwald, früher Derbolfingen). — Die Herausgeber der Beiträge 
zur Namenforschung machen mich darauf aufmerksam, daß „viele der 

[hier] als 'unbegründet' gebrandmarkten Falle mit geringer Mühe nach- 
weisbar [seien], haufig bei E. Fórstemann selbst (Gagino FOPN 564; Gowi- 
rich unter Gawirich 623; Gelto unter Gildo 639), teils an ihm noch unbe- 
kannten Quellenstellen (Gebil mehrfach in Passauer Traditionen). Andere 
erfordern umfangreichere Begründungen (Gozzin « Gozwin). Selbst der 
[oben] als besonders abschreckend perhorreszierte Bunni hat eine beachtli- 
che Verbreitung." Dies zeigt allenfalls, daß W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein 
durch gründlicheres Nachschauen die Zahl seiner Sternchen hatte vermin- 
dern kónnen. An der Fragwürdigkeit seines Vorgehens andert es nichts. 
Übrigens habe ich als ,unbegründet angesetzt" gerade die Namen bezeich- 
net, die dem Fórstemannschen Personennamenbuch entnommen sind. Ich 

bin ja der Auffassung, daß auch ein belegter Personenname keinerlei Erklä- 
rungswert für einen Ortsnamen hat, solange nicht eine einschlagige reale 
Beziehung zwischen dem Ort dieses Ortsnamens und einer Persónlichkeit 
dieses Personennamens hergestellt ist. 


Greule 1984-1985a: 2089. 


Alle Belege zum Obigen sind dem Artikel Altmühl in v. Reitzensteins Lexi- 
kon 1991 entnommen. Vgl. zu den Namen Altmühl und AAkipoevvis auch 
Kónig 1993 und Bammesberger 1994/95, 


Daran ändert auch nichts, daß es, worauf W.-A. Frhr. v. Reitzenstein mich 
brieflich hinweist, einen auf einem der Internationalen Onomastikkongresse 
gefaBten Mehrheitsbeschluf zugunsten eines solchen methodischen Prin- 

zips geben soll. Anders als in demokratischer Politik spielen Mehrheiten bei 


der Wahrheitsfindung in den Wissenschaften keine Rolle. Die Wissen- 
schaftsphilosophie spricht hier vom Fliegenargument; hátte es generelle 
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129. 
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Gültigkeit, müßten wir Menschen, indem wir gegen die Fliegen jede Ab- 
stimmung verlieren würden, uns ganz anders — eben wie die Fliegen - er- 
nühren. 


Gelling 1984; Jacobsson 1997; Román del Cerro 1990. 


Vennemann 1993b, 1994d, 1995c, 1998a, 1998c, 1998d, i.E. a (d.i. Kap. 
17 dieses Bandes). 


Michelena 1954: 409—458; Gorrochategui Churruca 1984 sowie 1987; 
Trask 1997: 398-402. 


Als Quelle für das Zitat wird Bundschuh: Franken 4, Sp. 267 angegeben. 
Bundschuh: Franken ist laut Literaturverzeichnis folgendermaßen aufzuló- 


sen: M. J. K. Bundschuh, Geographisches Statistisch-Topographisches 
Lexikon von Franken ... Ulm 1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 1804. 


Alle drei Beispiele aus Berger 1993: s.vv. 


Ich verdanke ein Gutteil der folgenden Informationen und den Mut zu dem 
umfassenden Deutungsvorschlag meinen Seminarstudenten. 


Vennemann 1998c: hier Kap. 16, Abschnitt 3.1.1. 


Darauf machte zuerst Miguel Diaz in der Diskussion eines Referats von 
Ursula Zehrer im Hauptseminar „Ortsnamen und Sprachgeschichte", Som- 
mer 1996 aufmerksam. 


Den Hinweis auf Arendal verdanke ich mündlichen und brieflichen Hin- 
weisen John Ole Askedals (Oslo). Kristin Bakken (Oslo) wies mich münd- 
lich auf die volksetymologische Deutung des Namens als 'Arins Tal' und 
auf damit verbundene Probleme hin. In der norwegischen Ortsnamendeu- 

tung zeigt sich im übrigen eine ühnliche Beliebigkeit der Deutung wie in 
der deutschen; zum Beispiel werden unter Arnavik der Personenname Arni 
und das Appellativums ørn ‘Adler’ (im Genitiv) zur Auswahl angeboten 
(Sandnes und Stemshaug 1997: s.v.). Immerhin erwügen J. Sandnes und 0. 
Stemshaug für Arendal (1997: s.v.) als Namenbasis keinen Personennamen, 
sondern nur entweder den Genitiv des altnordischen Substantivs orn 
'Adler' oder ,kanskje heller" — dies die beste Lósung, die ich finden konnte 
— einen zusammengesetzten Flußnamen xArná 'grnelva' ('AdlerfluB'): 
»Elvenamn pa Arn- kan òg høre til ein stomn *Ar-, som truleg finst i 
elvenamn elles i Europa » Arna." Unter Arna findet sich insbesondere der 
Hinweis auf den italienischen Arno, also implicite auf die alteuropäische 
Hydronymie. 


Pfanner 1965: 1. Den Hinweis auf Ahorntal verdanke ich Katja Mellmann, 
Hauptseminar ,Sprachgeschichte und Ortsnamenforschung", Sommer 

1998. 

Schuster 1991: 48-49, 569, 593, 690-721. 

Die Belege a. 1320 Morenstein (wie auch die heutige Form des Namens) 


und a.1555 am Ohrnstein lassen Versuche einer volksetymologischen Zu- 
rechtrückung des Namens in der Verbindung am Arnstein erkennen. — Das 
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Beispiel Mohrenstein und den Hinweis auf Schuster 1991 verdanke ich Oli- 
ver Völkl, Hauptseminar „Sprachgeschichte und Ortsnamenforschung", 
Sommer 1997. Vgl. auch Vennemann 1998c: hier Kap. 16, Abschnitt 3.1.4. 
Anschauungsmaterial zu Arnsberg und Arnstorf verdanke ich Konstanze 
Friedrich, Hauptseminar ,Sprachgeschichte und Ortsnamenforschung", 
Sommer 1998. 


Anschauungsmaterial zu Ohrenbach verdanke ich Katja Mellmann, Haupt- 
seminar ,Sprachgeschichte und Ortsnamenforschung", Sommer 1998. 


J. und W. Grimm, Deutsche Sagen, Nr. 102. 


Der Name dieser Stadt ist u.a. durch die Ahrensburger Kultur bekannt, einer 
„späteiszeitlichen Rentierjágerkultur des 9. Jahrtsd. v. Chr., deren Sied- 
lungs- und Jagdstátten bei Ahrensburg in besonderem Umfang nachgewie- 

sen wurden" (Der Große Brockhaus: s.v. Ahrensburger Kultur). 


Tunneltal 0.J.: 2. — Die Landschaft wirkt auf den heutigen Betrachter flach, 
doch kann sie auf die naturabhüngigeren vorgeschichtlichen Anwohner an- 
ders gewirkt haben: ,, Auch das Tunneltal verdankt seine Entstehung dem 
abflieBenden Schmelzwasser [des Gletschers]. In diesem Fall gab es jedoch 
eine Besonderheit: Das Wasser floß in einem Tunnel unter dem Eis ab. 
Unter dem Druck des überlagernden Eises war das Schmelzwasser ge- 
zwungen, sich wechselnd stark in den Untergrund einzuschneiden, so daB 
schließlich ein unregelmäßiges Talsystem mit Becken und Schwellen ent- 
stand, dessen Erscheinungsbild sich markant von gewöhnlichen Flußtälern 
unterscheidet. Diese Besonderheiten sind noch heute im Gelände sichtbar“ 
(Tunneltal o.J.: 5). 


Tunneltal 0.J.: 9. — Auffällig ist, daß die Burganlage Ahrensfelde sich ganz 
ähnlich in eine Krümmung ihres Bachtals schiebt wie die von Mohrenstein 
(ülter Marnstein, Arnstein, s. weiter oben), nur auf einem viel flacheren 
Vorsprung, wodurch sich der unterschiedliche mittelalterliche Namenkopf — 
Arnesvelde vs. Arnstein — erklärt. - Auf die mögliche Einschlägigkeit von 


Ahrensburg für die obige Betrachtung wurde ich im Gesprách mit Jan Hen- 
rik Holst (Universitat Hamburg, wohnhaft in Ahrensburg) aufmerksam, 

dem ich auch für Hinweise auf die durch die Jahrtausende seit der letzten 
Eiszeit feststellbare Prásenz von Menschen im Ahrensburger Tal und für 
stützendes Material zu danken habe (Brief vom 11. Mai 1999 nebst, als 
Anlage, Tunneltal o.J.). 


Raab o.J.; ferner Landkreis Friedberg 1967: 336. 


Es liegt „eingebettet in das Eisenbachtal'", vgl. Landkreis Friedberg 1967: 
336 (wo Eisenbach - Eisbach). 


Landkreis Friedberg 1967: 336. 
Landkreis Friedberg 1967: 11, 58. 


Pfeifer und Autorenkollektiv 1989: s.v.; Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. 
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Dieser Abschnitt erschien in áhnlicher Form: Vennemann 1998g; zeitgleich 
als zweiter Teil von Hamel und Vennemann 1998. 


Puchner 1951: Nr. 74 Ebersberg. 

Tatsüchlich handelt es sich sprachgeschichtlich um dasselbe Wort, ein 
Lehnwort aus dem Semitischen, vgl. arab. 'ifr 'Eber' (Vennemann 1995c: 
hier Kap. 7, Abschnitt 7.5). 

Karg-Gasterstádt/Frings 1971-1985: III. Sp. 31. 

Vgl. Volkert 1972: 34. — Den Hinweis aus diese frühere Bezeugung des 
Eber-Bildes verdanke ich Markus Krammer, Kreisheimatpfleger für den 
Landkreis Ebersberg. 


Berger 1993: s.v. Ebersberg. 


Historischer Atlas von Bayern, Teil Altbayern, Ebersberg, Gericht Schwa- 
ben 1989: 105-106. 


Vgl. zum Vorstehenden Puchner 1951: Nr. 75 Ebrach. 

Diese Beziehung wurde in Anlehnung an die Lehre des Autors in Schriften 
und Seminaren, daf alte Siedlungen eher nach Flüssen als nach Tieren, Per- 
sonen und dergleichen benannt sind, zuerst von Elisabeth Hamel (Ebers- 
berg) hergestellt (mündlich). 

Berger 1993: s.v. Eberbach, Stadt am Neckar im Odenwald. 

Reitzenstein 1991: s.v. Ebrach. 

Vgl. Agud/Tovar 1989-: s.v. ibai. 

Vennemann 1995c: hier Kap. 7, Abschnitt 4.3. 

Nieto Ballester 1997: s.v. 

Olschansky 1996. 

25. Testing the West: 


Hesperia, Euskal Herria, Europe, Abendland 
and supporting etymologies" 


Abstract 


Several Indo-European words for the concepts of evening and west display striking 
phonological differences: Gk. hésperos, Lat. vesper 'evening', Olr. fescor 'eve- 
ning', Cymr. ucher, MCymr. gosper, gosber 'evening', Lith. vákaras 'evening', pl. 
vakarai ‘west’, Latv. vakars ‘evening’, OCS večerů ‘evening’, Arm. giser 'eve- 


ning', ON vestr 'west', OHG OE OS westan '(from the) west', etc. These forms 
cannot be subsumed under a single etymon, which indicates a loan complex. 


If a single source is to be reconstructed for this multitude of loan forms, some- 
thing resembling txwesk”er- or *wesk"ar- may be the best candidate. It is suggested 
in the paper that this source is the same as euskera/euskara, the Basques' name for 
themselves, their land, and their language, and that this term was understood by the 
West Indo-Europeans as the word for the people, the land and the language of the 
West, i.e. the Occident or (in German) Abendland. For the Greek name of Europe, 
Evpwrr7, the traditional derivation from a wide-spread Semitic word for 'evening', 
Hebr. 'rb 'evening' (vocalized 'ereb), Akkad. erbu(m) '(sun-)set', etc., is accepted, 
the source also of Gk. &pefos, Goth. rigis 'evening'. 


The following additional etymologies are proposed as the paper develops: a 
Vasconic etymology for PGmc. twahsa- (OE weax, Engl. wax, Gm. Wachs, etc.), 

Lith. vaskas, OCS voskü: Bq. ezko; a Semitic etymology for PGmc. xhrabna- 

‘raven’ (OE hrefn, Engl. raven, Gm. Rabe, etc.), possibly Gk. kórax, Lat. corax, 
corvus ‘raven’: Sem. *gurab- ‘raven, crow’ in Arab. gurab- ‘raven’; Gm. Amsel, 
OHG amsla, Engl. ouzel, ousel, OE ósle, Lat. merula, Cymr. mwyalch, etc. 
'blackbird, thrush’: Hebr. zmr ‘Singer’ as in qykly mzmr ‘thrush’; OE #fan, Engl. 
eve, evening, OHG aband, Gm. Abend: Semit. *awän- ‘time, moment, season’ as 

in Arab. 'awán-, cf. *"awVn- ‘evening’ in distantly related (Cushitic) Werizoid. 


25.1. Gk. hésperos, Lat. vesper, Olr. fescor, E west 


Recently (in Vennemann 1998d) I had occasion to write about the 

"western nymphs" whose name, hesperís f., pl. hesperídes, is derived 
from Gk. hésperos m. 'evening', as adjective also 'west(ern)', hespéra f. 
'evening, west', Locr. fesparión (gen. pl.); cf. Frisk 1973-1991: s.v. 
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hésperos. This part appears unproblematical, and I have nothing else to 
say about the Hesperides in this paper. 


But the words for 'evening, west' themselves are an unsolved prob- 

lem of Indo-European etymology. I do not intend to unfold the entire 

set of connections once again, for which I refer to the etymological dic- 
tionaries. I would only like to add one comparison that has not been 

made in the past but is strongly suggested by my theory of a once Vas- 
conic Europe.’ 


Since tw- > h- is a regular dialectal Greek sound change (Rix 1976: 

8 71), the hesper-/hespar- of Gk. hésperos etc. can be equated with the 
vesper- of Lat. vesper, -eri (and -eris) m., vespera f. 'evening'. Further 
connections are more difficult, and none of them are uncontroversial: 

Olr. fescor 'evening', Cymr. ucher, MCymr. gosper, gosber 'evening', 

Lith. vakaras ‘evening’, pl. vakarai ‘west’, Latv. vakars ‘evening’, OCS 


veceru 'evening', Arm. giser 'evening', ON vestr 'west', OHG westar 
'westward', westan 'from the west', NHG West(en) 'west', OE OS 

westan '(from the) west', etc. [gg Since these words share essential 
meaning components and are phonologically similar, it is hard to sepa- 
rate them from one another. But they are at the same time hard to derive 
phonologically from a single Indo-European etymon and also to ana- 

lyze morpho-semantically within Indo-European. ’ 


All of this suggests that we may be dealing with a loan complex. That 

a word for ‘west’ can be borrowed in principle is shown by the Western 
Romance languages which have borrowed the words for all the direc- 

tions of the compass from medieval English, e.g. Fr. est, ouest, nord, sud 
(Meyer-Liibke 1992: s.vv.). 


25.2. Gk. hésperos etc.: A reconstruction 


If we try to accommodate as much as possible by a single source ety- 

mon, perhaps our best bet would be something like *wesker-/ 

*wesk"ar-^ The internal consonantal diphthong *-k"- would regularly 
monophthongize into -p- in Greek (Rix 1976: 8 99) but would also ac- 
count for the velar reflexes (even though the absence of the -s- in Baltic 
and Slavic is a problem, for my own reconstruction as well as for every 
other attempt to find a common etymon), and the developments in the 

other languages may have their rationale in the assimilatory or dis- 
similatory effects of the complex, doubly labial environment. The mor- 
phological development in Germanic is easy to explain as resting on an 
analysis of the loan-word *westara- (for xwesk'ara-) ‘west’ as con- 
taining the directional suffix *-ar- (*westara- ‘to the west’), which in- 
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vited the formation of other adverbs including in particular that with the 
counter-directional suffix *-an- (*westana- ‘from the west’). 


Suggesting a loan complex is not an uncommon etymological solu- 

tion to a problem posed by a set of forms that are obviously related but 

do not yield to a clean family-internal analysis. I could therefore let the 
problem rest there, because the etymological dictionaries carry quite a 
number of entries that end with the conclusion: probably a loan-word 

from an unknown language. But my theory of the linguistic prehistory 

of Europe suggests [g7 languages in which to look for a possible source. 
One of these languages is Basque. 


25.3. Gk. hésperos etc.: Looking into Basque 
25.3.1. No source for 'evening' or 'west' in Basque 


Unfortunately the Basque words for 'evening' and 'west' bear no 
phonological resemblance to the Indo-European family of words under 

study. They are different words, in part new formations. In particular, 
Bq. ilunabar 'evening' and similar words are obviously based on Bq. 

ilun 'dark(ness)'; Bq. arrats 'afternoon, early evening' has no ety- 
mology but is obviously out of the question as a source for the West 
Indo-European words under study'; Bq. sartalde, sarkalde 'west' is, 
according to Lópelmann (1968: s.vv.), built with Bq. sarr- 'entrance', 
sartu 'to enter, to set (said of celestial bodies)' and alde 'region'; Bq. 
mendebal, mendebalde 'west' are based on mendebal 'west wind' which 

is a borrowed Romance word, e.g. Fr. vent d'aval 'west wind' (Lópel- 

mann 1968: s.vv.). So if an etymon :xwesk'era-/:xwesk'ara- ‘evening, 

west' survives in Basque, it would have to be a hidden relic of some sort. 


25.3.2. Bq. euskera ‘Basque’ 


The Basque word phonologically most similar to the reconstructed 
xwesk"era-/x*wesk"ara-, if read as *wesk'"era-/x*wegk'"ara-5, is euskera, 
with variants eskuara, eskara, euskara, uskera, etc., in the 16th century 
twice heuskara (Agud/Tovar 1991: s.v. euskera). Michelena (1977) 

makes five points concerning the etymologically basic form of the 

word: (1) He considers the diphthong ew basic, (2) he favors the termi- 
nation -ara; (3) he holds that the Low Navarrese and Lapurdian variant 
eskuara is the result of metathesis (8 4.7); (4) he suggests that the A- 
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may be original (§ 11.10); (5) he assumes the -r- as basic rather than as 
resulting from the lenition of an original -I- (8 16.7). Igg 


Point (5) is made with reference to the fact that the combining form 

of euskara has -I- rather than -r-, e.g. in Euskal Herria 'Basque Coun- 
try' and euskaldun 'person who speaks Basque', a fact which could 

indicate that the base once had -/-; Basque is known to have undergone 

a sound change turning intervocalic -l- into -r- (8 16.2). However, 
Michelena explicitly states that the -/- here substitutes for -r- on gram- 
matical grounds (8 16.7). Trask (1997: 143) says that "with loans from 
Latin, such as haizkora 'axe' (« ASCIOLA), combining form haizkol-, it 

is easy to be sure of the original lateral. With native words, this is far 
more difficult, because there has been rule inversion': for example, 

Latin SAGMARIU 'pack-horse' is the source of eastern zamari 'horse', 

whose combining form is zamal-, as in zamaldun 'horseman'." Since 

euskera (etc.) is in all likelihood a native Basque word, I do not quite 
recognize why both authors are so sure that the -r- here is basic. In any 
event, it is in harmony with what I would like to say about the word, and 
if Michelena is right on this as well as the other four points, the two old 
attestations of the word as heuskara may at the same time reflect the 
etymon best. 


25.3.3. On the etymology of Bq. euskera 


Agud/Tovar (1991), following de Azkue (1984), gloss the word euskera 
(etc.), for different dialects, as 'manera, usanza vascongada' (i.e. 
'Basque [gg manner, custom'), 'vascuence, lengua vasca' ('Basque, 

Basque language'), 'vascuence' ('Basque'). It is the way the Basques 
themselves refer to their language, or way of life. Agud/Tovar list several 
etymologies (see also Trask 1997: 320-322), none generally accepted. 

Some etymologists have connected the word with the Latin name of the 
Basques, Vascones; perhaps therefore a reconstruction of euskera, 

euskara should resemble *wesk'"era/*wesk"ara to account for the initial 

w- of Vascones.? 


The latter form, as will have been noticed, is identical to the form 
uniting the reflexes of the word for 'evening' or 'west' that I assume to 
have entered Indo-European from outside. Basque, to be sure, does not 
possess any labiovelars. Assuming that Proto-Vasconic did have pho- 

nemes xw and +k, the -u- appearing before or after the medial -sk- 

cluster in the various Basque forms of the name could be a reflex either 

of the initial xw, or of the labial component of the labiovelar when it was 
eliminated from the phoneme xk" as it merged with /k/ in the arising 
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segmental constraint, *k”.'° The initial h- of heuskara would be a rem- 
nant of the lost or metathesized initial tw-. Note in particular that the 
metathesis of a semivowel from a position following sk to a position pre- 
ceding it has a fine parallel in the example of borrowing cited from 
Trask 1997 in section 25.3.2 above, haizkora 'axe' « ASCIOLA, as- 

suming the correctness of this loan etymology." In view of the fact that 
nothing certain is known about labiovelars in prehistoric Basque, the 
following development would perhaps count as a natural assumption: 
*wesk"era > xweskuera > xheskuera > xheuskera, or identically with 

-ara, cf. heuskara, the 16th century form cited from Agud/Tovar 1991 

in section [99 25.3.2 above. 


When the Indo-Europeans moved into the center of the Continent 

from the South-East, the Vascons must have appeared to them as the 

people of the West, their customs and language as representative of the 
West. It is therefore conceivable that the "self-designation of the Basque 
language" (Trask 1997: 320), or perhaps more generally of the Basque 

way of life, became in the mouths of the West Indo-Europeans a desig- 
nation of everything relating to the West, and thus a designation of the 
West. 


25.3.4. Bq. euskera and Lat. Vascones 'Basques' 


Whether the same is also true of the historical Vascons themselves, the 
Basques in the narrower sense, is hard to tell. The name euskera or 
euskara has been analyzed as containing as second constituent an ad- 
verbial suffix -(k)era, -(k)ara (cf. Trask 1997: 321, for -(k)ara also 
Michelena 1977: $ 12.14). This is likely once to have been a noun 

serving as second constituent, perhaps *k”era or xk'ara, of a compound, 
with the meaning 'manner'." Now all depends on what the form and 

meaning of the first constituent of the name was at the time when it was 
still an independent word or root. Needless to say this is for the Vasco- 
nists to find out. But I must admit that I find their idea that it is the same 
as the Vasc- of Vascones, the Latin name of the Basques, rather attrac- 
tive. An old **weska+k”era (or *kweska+k”ara) would, by a rule of 
morphological haplology fully operative throughout the known history 

of Basque, become *wesk"era (or *wesk"ara)." The first constituent of 
this reconstruction, *weska- or *waska-", would be the perfect com- 
bining form of *Wescon, *Wascon (Lat. plur. Vascones), namely by 
comparison with Bq. gizon 'man', combining form giza-." Tgi 


An even simpler reconstruction becomes available if we consider era 
'manner, form, appearance, shape, design' as basic to the era/kera 
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variation" and the Romans' Vascones (plur.) their adaptation of a PBq. 
*wasku(n)- or *xwesku(n)-. Then PBq. *wasku(n)- itself would be pre- 
served in the Latin name, and the combining form twasku- or twesku- 
would, in a compound with era ‘manner, etc.', yield PBq. twesku+era 
*Basque manner (etc.)'." This in turn would develop into Bq. euskera 

in much the same way as described above for the alternative reconstruc- 
tion *wesk"era, and, perceived as *wesk'"era by speakers of the West 
Indo-European languages, would yield the loan-words Gk. hésperos, 

Lat. vesper, Olr. fescor, Gmc. westar/westan, etc. with which this study 
began. 


Is there any additional evidence for the thesis that Lat. Vascones and 
Bq. euskera are reflexes of the same Vasconic word? I think there is." 


First, there is the name of the ancient tribe of the Ausci, preserved in 

the name of the city of Auch (département Gers). Several authors iden- 

tify the ausc- part of this name with the eusk- part of euskera (cf. 
Agud/Tovar 1991: s.v. euskera). Perhaps this name does build a bridge 

between Vascones and euskera." If the connection is real, it would show 

in particular that the assumption of the loss of an initial *w- in euskera is 
not unreasonable. This would diminish the phonological difference be- 

tween Vascones and euskera. 


Second, West Indo-European (only Germanic and Balto-Slavic) and 
Basque share certain words for one and the same substance that show the 


same difference as the initial parts of Vascones and euskera. These are 
the [92 following nouns with the meaning 'wax' (cf. Kluge/Seebold 
1995: s.v. Wachs, de Azkue 1984: s.v. ezko): 


* Gmc. *wahsa- n. (OE weax, E wax, OFris. wax, OS OHG wahs, 
G Wachs, ON vax); 


* Lith. váskas m., OCS voskü m.; 


* Bq. ezko." 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: s.v. Wachs) reconstruct a noun *wokso- ‘wax’ 

for the Indo-European set of forms and mention the possibility ("viel- 
leicht") of a connection with the verbal root *wog- ‘to weave’, viz. on 
the assumption that the word originally meant 'honeycomb'. I do not 
consider this connection likely and would rather assume a loan-word 
twasko with irregular changes as are typical of loan-words, including an 
irregular metathesis of the -sk- cluster in Germanic." 


Agud/Tovar (1991: s.v. ezko) list several etymologies for Bq. ezko 
'wax' but accept none. The most promising connection seems to be 
with Bq. ezti 'honey', which in turn may be related to Bq. erle 'bee' (if 


, 
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from tezle). For my purposes it is sufficient that the word is not an ob- 
vious loan-word but, on the contrary, most likely a native Basque word. 


I submit that a Proto-Vasconic noun xwasko ‘wax’ was borrowed 
into Germanic" and Balto-Slavic and developed into ezko in Basque." 


[03 


25.4. Hesperia, the Abendland 


My suggestion concerning the etymological base of the West Indo- 

European words for 'evening' and 'west' is, in short, that the Basques' 
name for themselves, their land, their language, and their ways was un- 
derstood by the West Indo-Europeans as the word for the people, the 

land, the language, and the ways of the West. Understood in this way, the 
basic term came to stand for the West and finally, in some of their lan- 
guages, for that which marks the West, the setting sun and the evening. 


This interpretation makes sense against the background of the theory 
in which all the western lands of Europe were Vasconic at the time of the 


incipient Indo-Europeanization of the continent." 


The idea of a reference to the West is also expressed by the Greeks in 
the derived expression Hespería. Ziegler/Sontheimer (1979: sv) define 
Hesperia as a name for Italy or, as Hesperia ultima, for Spain. But liter 
ally it refers to the 'Evening Land' or 'Westland', the land which we 
name with the Latin expression the Occident or, in German, the Abend- 
country; and Frisk (1973-1991: sv hésperos) simply glosses the term Hes- 
peria 'West, Hesperia'. 


25.5. Once more the Occident: Europe 
25.5.1. Gk. erebos and Europe 


In a later and more specialized Greek context, Europe, according to He- 
siod originally the name of an Oceanid, also was a name of the evening 
land. Ziegler/Sontheimer (1979: sv) write, "As the origin of the name 

E. is generally the Semitic word for 'evening' (Greek épefos)." But 

Greek origin not excluded." No mention of a Semitic 

etymology is made by Chantraine (1968-1980) either under Eurdpé or 

under erebos. Frisk (1973-1991: sv) declares Europe unexplained but 
mentions earlier Semitic explanations (Assyr. éréb Samsi "Downfall of the 
Sun', ie 'sunset', Aram. Heb. 'ardb 'id.'); he only considers 
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Indo-European origin for érebos. No connection is drawn between them 
two words by either author. [94 


The Semitic word referred to in the above Ziegler/Sontheimer quota- 
tion appears to be Hebr. 'rb 'evening', vocalized 'ereb (cf. Gesenius 
1915: sv "ereb II). Related words are Akkad. erbu(m) '(sun-)set', Geez 
'arab, Harsusi garb-, cf. Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 1008, for Akkadian 
also from Soden 1985: sv erbu(m)); the common basic form is recon- 
structed by Orel/Stolbova (1995: no. 1008) as Sem. *garb- 'sunset, 
evening'. 


The vocalization of the name Európe, which differs from Gk. erebos 
and Heb. ereb, is better understood if a somewhat older original form 
is posited, reconstructed with the help of the Chadic languages, viz. 
xgarub- 'darkness' (cf. Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 1008). 


The differing consonants, b in érebos and p in Európe, also require 
comment. Since Proto-Indo-European did not have a voiced bilabial 
plosive, foreign b was naturally replaced by the phonetically most simi- 
lar native sounds, xg" or p, in the borrowing process. The former sub 
stitution would have occurred in the 'evening' word in which xg", to- 
gether with the same native sound, changed in the regular way, ie, it 
became b in Gk. érebos 'evening', k" in Goth. rigis 'darkness', etc. 


(Lehmann/Feist 1986: sv). The alternative substitution would have oc- 
curred in Gk. Europe with its p. 


25.5.2. Gk. erebos and E raven 


It is also possible that Gk. érebos was borrowed separately from Goth. 
rigis etc., namely at a time when Greek had already developed its b. 

Such an adaptation, postdating the development of ab in the respective 
language, can be seen in the Proto-Germanic loan-word x*hrabna- 

'raven' (OE hrafn, E raven, OHG hraban, G Rabe, ON hrafn, etc.), 

from Sem. x«gurab- 'raven, crow' as in Arabic. gurab- 'raven' (cf. 
Orel/Stolbova 1995: no. 1020). PGmc. xhrabna- 'raven' is traditional 
derived from a root *kra- meaning 'to make kra' (eg Kluge/Seebold 

1995: sv Rabe), and this cannot be ruled out, for this word as little as 
for Gk. kórax, Lat. corax, corvus 'raven'. Yet the similarity of all 
these Indo-European words to Sem. *gurab- 'raven, crow' is large 

enough to suggest a loan transfer, with kórax, corax preserving the velar 
component and corvus the labial component of the substituted labiove- 
lar, while Germanic preserves the labial plosive of the [5 Semitic word." 
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Is it a defensive position to suggest that the West Indo-European 
names of a bird have been borrowed from a Hamito-Semitic language? 
There happens to be a piece of evidence that this may indeed be so. 


Schrijver (1997: 307-312) has proposed that the traditional name of 

the blackbird, which is restricted to three West Indo-European branches, 
Germanic, or rather West Germanic (G Amsel, OHG amsla, E ouzel, ousel 
{u:z(a)l], OE ósle), Italic (Latin merula), and Celtic (Cymr. mwyalch 
'blackbird, thrush', Corn. moelch, Bret. moualch; Olr. stmolach 
x*thrush')?, was borrowed from a non-Indo-European language. His 

main argument is the strange ablaut patterns within this group of names, 
which has parallels in other words that may also be suspected of being 
loan-words. 


Within my theory there are two language families from which non- 
Indo-European words have been borrowed in prehistoric times: Vas- 

conic and Hamito-Semitic. Vasconic probably was not ablauding; at least 
Basque is not. But Semitic and its closest relatives are well known for 
their rich ablaut systems. Therefore, my theory suggests that those 
names of the blackbird should be loan-words from a language closely 
related to Semitic. Now, both the blackbird and the thrush, two closely 
"related birds" are exceptional singers. 'To sing' in Hebrew is Tat zmr, 
'singer' is TOT [zamar], and the thrush is there named "NN "yp 

qykly mzmr [kixli mezamer], where mznr [me-zamer], a participle based 
on the root znr, means 'singing'. Since the bluebird is manson 

TIN Wr hsypwr hkhwlh [ha-tsipor ha-kexulah], with the definite article 


11 [ha-], we have together all the material to account for the variation in 
West Indo-European", including perhaps the a- (from the definite arti- 
cle) in West [9g Germanic." 


25.6. Finally: On the eve of Abendland 
25.6.1. G Abend, E eve, and their relatives 


The term Abendland 'land lying in the West' ('land lying in the 

West'), created to capture the meaning of 'the West, the Occident', only 
dates back to the 16th century (Pfeifer et al. 1987: sv) and thus cannot 
tell us anything about the connections treated in the preceding sections. 
Nevertheless there is an interesting etymological aspect to this word: Its 
first constituent evening 'evening' (from the 14th century onward under 
loan influence of Lat. vesper also 'west') is, in this form, only Conti- 
nental West Germanic: OHG aband, OS aband, Du. avond, OFris. 
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évend (Pfeifer et al. 1987: s.v. Abend, Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Abend, 
de Vries 1977: s.v. aptann). 


English has forms without the -d: OE &fan, &fen, E eve(n), evening. 
According to Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Abend), they may be variants of 
a presumed West Germanic *&band(a), perhaps remodeled after words 
like G Morgen, E morning. 


Old Norse has a formally deviant expression aptann 'evening, origi- 

nally the time between 3 and 9 p.m.' (Kluge/Seebold 1995: s.v. Abend, 

de Vries 1977: s.v. aptann), a form which Kluge/Seebold (1995: s.v. 

Abend) reconstruct as *aftanp(a), with -t- inserted under the influence of 
ON aptr 'back, again' and [97 aptan 'behind'. The latter assumption is 
problematical because there is also OE zftentid 'evening time' (Pfeifer 

et al. 1987: s.v. Abend), and there are indeed other explanations for the 
strange termination (de Vries 1977: s.v. aptann); OE zftentid is, of 
course, easily explained as an ordinary compound of eften ‘behind, in 

the rear' (and hence: 'later') and tid 'time'. 


Gothic has different words entirely, e.g. the neuter ja-stem noun 
andanahti *(time) before night’, and seipu ‘evening’, a neuter form of 
the u-stem adjective seipus 'late' (de Vries 1977: s.v. aptann, Lehmann 
and Feist 1986: s.v. seipus). 


Kluge/Seebold (1995: s.v. Abend) consider an origin of these words 

in an -nt- formation of a word for 'later' which they treat under aber 
*but, however', but they say at once that such a formation has no other 
attestation, even though outside of this adverbial group the -nt- does 
occur in words for time levels, viz. in Olnd. hemantd- 'winter' and 
vasantá- 'spring'. 


25.6.2. Etymological problems of Abend, eve, and their relatives 


In my view this set of words has no satisfactory etymology. First, the 
assumption of the loss of final -d in English by analogy with words in 

the same semantic field is not cogent. One may argue with the same or 

better justification that the -d, or perhaps *-t or *-t-, was added to a word 
ending in -z, either epenthetically or by analogy with words showing a 
suffix -nt-. Second, the most salient component of this set of connec- 
tions, the té of the West-Germanic words, is entirely unexplained, a 
weakness of the existing proposal that is also stressed by Kluge/Seebold 
themselves. Such imprecisions or uncertainties are in other instances 

taken to be signs of a loan complex. In fact, I am certain that that is what 
we are dealing with in the case on hand. 
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More precisely, I think that borrowing must be assumed for the 

üban- part of OHG aband etc. which I consider etymologically identical 

with OE &fan/&fen. ON aftann and the zften- part of OE aftentid may 

have an entirely different origin, namely in the adverbial group based 

on taft- (ON apt-, OE [og zft-), cf. Goth. seipu ‘late (adj., neuter), eve- 
ning' above for the general possibility of such a connection. In what 
follows I will leave aside the forms based on xaft- and the problem of 

the -d in the Continental West Germanic forms and concentrate on 
üban-/áfan. 


25.6.3. E eve — a loan-word? 


Concepts relating to time are frequently borrowed from culturally su- 
perstratal languages, often with a specialization of meaning. E.g., Gk. 
érebos 'evening' is considered a Semitic loan-word (cf. section 25.5 
above); E afternoon (also G Nachmittag 'afternoon') is a univerbated 
loan phrase (Lat. post meridiem 'after midday'); and E hour is a loan- 
word (ME üre «— OF ure, ore + Lat. hora «- Gk. hóra ‘season, time of 
day, hour')." Considering the formal inconnectibility of àban-/&fan 
and aptan/zftan-, the suspicion that äban-/&fan ‘evening’ is a loan- 
word does not, therefore, appear far-fetched. 


25.6.4. All about eve 


In my theory of the languages of prehistoric Europe north of the Alps, 
languages in which to look for a possible source for Germanic words 
without clear connections in the other Indo-European languages, espe- 


cially for words with a culturally superstratal flavor, are the Hamito-Se- 
mitic languages." 


Orel/Stolbova (1995: no. 64) list an item x'awan-/x'"awin- ‘time’. 

The reflex they give for Semitic is *’awän- ‘time, moment, season’, 
Arab. ?awan-. Further reflexes they give are (I shorten their presenta- 
tion): West Chadic *win- ‘evening’: Tangale wini ‘evening time’, 

Ngizim wena ‘day’; Central Chadic *wan- ‘year’; Highland East 

Cushitic * ^awin- ‘month, moon’; Werizoid * 'awVn- ‘evening’. 


If we assume the Hamito-Semitic contact languages of early Ger- 
manic to have possessed a word *’awan (or *’awän) ‘time, evening 
time', borrowing as a word with the specific meaning 'evening' and 
with the resulting formal shape x&ban (or rather *éban, with the so- 
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called *2}) appears to me to be a [99 possibility, and for the following 
reasons. 


(1) The initial glottal stop would not be understood as a phoneme by 
speakers of a language in which the same sound only served as a non- 
distinctive filler of the onset position of a naked syllable under accent. 


(2) The first vowel of the borrowed word, *a, could be registered as 
long in an accented open syllable before a weak sonorous consonant, or 
the pattern short-long (xa-a) may have been reversed in the borrowing 
process; since early Germanic did not have a long à, inherited xà having 
changed into *6, adaptation of the word with long *& (or simply té, with 
&1) would be an expectable case of substitution of the phonetically (and 
prosodically) most similar sound." This long x4 or xé (2j) is regularly 
reflected as € in Old English (& in Old Frisian) and as à in non-Anglo- 
Frisian West Germanic and in North Germanic. 


(3) The intervocalic bilabial sonorant *w, which may have been pro- 
nounced with a certain amount of oral friction as is the case in many 
languages (e.g. in German), may have been perceived as a media and 
identified with obstruental xb rather than with the native semivowel xw." 
(4) In pre-Old English and pre-Old Norse, intervocalic xb would 

fricate and merge with intervocalic *f in [v]; hence the spelling in OE 
#fan/#fen.” 


These changes would turn the Hamito-Semitic loan-word into a 
Proto-Germanic (perhaps only early West and North Germanic) word 
*&ban or téban (*+é,ban) ‘evening’ and further into pre-OHG (etc.) 
*àban, pre-Anglo-Frisian *&van. From here the -d forms would develop 
on the Continent, [199 while Old English preserves *#van unaltered as 
&fan [-v-] (hence E eve(n))." 


25.7. Hesperia, Euskal Herria, Europe, Abendland 


In this paper I have proposed - or, in the case of Europe, defended - 
etymologies for some difficult items of the Western languages, all of 
them referring to aspects of the Abendland, or Occident for Gk. 
Hespería, or rather Gk. hésperos 'evening, west' and its relatives in the 
other West Indo-European languages; for Bq. Euskal Herria, or rather 
its compositional base euskera, inasmuch as it may have served as a 
source for the West Indo-European words referring to 'evening' or 
'west'; for Europe, a different and unrelated item which, however, also 
reflects the idea of the Abendland lying in the West; and finally for 
Abendland itself, or rather its compositional base Abend 'evening' 
which is reconstructed as a Hamito-Semitic loan-word. 
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In closing I would like to stress once again an important condition 

for these connections to work: the validity of the assumption that lan- 
guages related to Basque and to Hamito-Semitic played a role in pre- 
historic Europe, and in particular the specific assumption that the pre- 
historic Vasconia was much larger than the present Basque Country, and 
also much larger than it was in Roman times when it included 

Aquitaine." The prehistoric Vasconia may indeed have had the very 
extension of what counted as Europe in Antiquity, and what we now call 
the Occident, or Abendland. 


Notes 


* — First published 1999 in: Neile A. Kirk and Paul J. Sidwell (eds.), From 
Neanderthal to Easter Island: A tribute to, and a celebration of, the work of 
W. Wilfried Schuhmacher presented on the occasion of his 60th birthday, 
85-102. Melbourne: The Association for the History of Language. An ab- 

stract has been added. 


1. This paper is an off-shoot of the analysis of the myth of the Hesperides in 
Vennemann 1998d. I have to thank Angelika Lutz for commenting on the 
manuscript and for suggesting improvements. — Reconstructed forms or pat- 
terns are marked by a raised cross, incorrect forms or patterns by an asterisk; 
in citations the usage of the cited authors is respected. Two raised crosses 
mark a reconstruction of the second degree (a reconstruction based on a re- 
construction). 


2. This theory has been sketched in a number of articles, most recently in 
Vennemann 19982, 1998d. 


3. As Chantraine (1968-1980: s.v. hésperos) puts it, "Vieux mot inanalysable: 


la correspondance est évidente avec lat. uesper, -i [etc.]"; and Ernout/Meillet 
(1985: s.v. uesper), "Le rapport, qui semble évident, .., ne se laisse pas 
préciser." 

Compare *wesper, :*wesq'"er cited in Walde/Hofmann 1982: s.v. vesper. 

Löpelmann (1968: s.v.) considers Bq. arrats a Romance loan-word: Span., 

Port., Cat. restar 'to remain (sc. of the day)'. But Agud/Tovar (1991: s.v. 
arrats) declare this as well all other reconstructions unacceptable. 


6. The spellings «s» and «z» of Standard Basque stand for [s] and [s], respec- 
tively, i.e. for an apico-alveolar and a lamino-alveolar voiceless sibilant 
(Trask 1997: 84). Since early Indo-European languages only had one sibi- 

lant, *s, this difference would there be neutralized in Vasconic loan-words. 


7. Rule inversion refers to a kind of change whereby an original rule, 
A — B/E (i.e., A becomes B in environment E), is turned into a new rule, 
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11. 


12. 


B> A/F (i.e, B becomes A in environment E'), where E’ is the com- 

plement of E. The simplest example is the development of the English 
indefinite article: The rule was: an > a/ 4C (i.e., the indefinite article 
an becomes a before a word-initial consonant); now the rule is: a — an/ __ 
#V (i.e., a becomes an before a word-initial vowel). Cf. Vennemann 1972, 
1974 for a detailed analysis of this mechanism of language change, 
including the English example. 


The following etymological considerations concerning euskera and also 

Ausci and Vascones, which are for their Basque part largely those summa- 
rized by Agud/Tovar (1991: s.v. euskera) and Trask (1997: 320-323), are 
based on this assumption. They collapse and may therefore be skipped if 
another recent proposal — that which Trask himself advocates — is adopted. 
This proposal, originally made by Irigoyen (1977, 1990), starts from two 
isolated and largely ignored 16th century renderings of euskera as enusquera 
(the Spanish spelling of /enuskera/) which, since the loss of intervocalic n 


is a general rule in the history of Basque, works phonologically and, as (re- 
constructed) xenau(t)si ‘say’ plus the same -(kJera as above, i.e. as ‘way of 
saying' or perhaps 'way of speaking', may also pass semantically. Not 

being a specialist in these questions, I can only express my amazement that 
this proposal, if it is as good as Trask obviously believes, has not found its 
way into the 1991 volume of Agud/Tovar's etymological dictionary. 


See section 25.3.4 below. 


The assumption of a Proto-Vasconic phoneme xk" is also supported by my 
proposal that the "aquatic" a-words of Latin, which are loan-word-suspicious 
on account of their short a and their limitation to the West-Indo-European 
languages, originally belonged to the language of the Old European topo- 
nymy and thus, to the extent that they have reflexes in the West Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, are Vasconic loans, as I have suggested in Vennemann 

1995c: n. 76. These words include Lat. aqua 'water', lacus 'lake', palus 
'swamp', etc. and thus in particular aqua with its phoneme /kW/. Cf. also 
Beekes 1998: 460. — Though suggested, the reconstruction of an Old Euro- 
pean phoneme xk" is not, however, really required. A sequence *kw, or 

even «ku, could be perceived as xk" by speakers of a language possessing 

the labiovelar sound as a phoneme. In particular, a pre-Indo-European *akua 
‘water’, e.g. a Vasconic xaku-a (with a definite article -a as in Basque), could 
easily be adopted as the West Indo-European word xak"a (or xak"à) as in 

Lat. aqua etc. 


This etymology is one of several (Agud/Tovar 1989: s.v. aizkora) and not 
the one I followed in Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, § 6.16. I accept it 
here on Trask's authority. 


Löpelmann (1968) has the two entries -kara, a suffix meaning 'according to, 


almost, sufficient, rather, in the shape of', and kera, a noun meaning 'simi- 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


24. 
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larity, manner', which he considers a variant of era *manner, form, appea- 


rance, shape, design' under the influence of -keria (a pejorative suffix). 
xHaplology is the norm in Basque; it usually occurs whenever it can possi- 
bly do so" (Trask 1997: 183). 


An interchange between e and a is not unusual in Basque, cf. Michelena 
1977: chap. 2, especially § 2.9. 


Cf. gizabide 'conduct' (with bide 'way', lit. 'man's way"), gizairudi 'statue' 
(with irudi 'image'); cf. de Azkue 1984: s.vv. — Note that the above haplo- 
logical analysis also works for a reconstruction that does not attempt to 
connect euskera with Vascones (or with Gk. hésperos etc.) but starts with a 
base or combining form xeska- or xheska-. 


See n. 12 above. That a suffix or a second constituent of a compound has 
acquired an initial consonant, namely by faulty analysis, is not an unusual 
assumption for Basque. E.g., Michelena (1977: $ 12.15) considers the form 
-egi of the suffix variants -egi/-tegi to be basic, and the -t- an extension 
picked up in combinations with stems ending in -t (cf. also Agud/Tovar 

1991: s.v. -egi?, Hubschmid 1965: 109-121). 


Note that this non-haplological analysis also works for a reconstruction that 
does not attempt to connect euskera etc. with Vascones (or with Gk. 

hésperos etc.) but starts with a base or combining form xesku- or xhesku-. 
See however n. 8 above; i.e., the following may not count as evidence if a 
totally different base for Bq. euskera is assumed. 


"The development of au into eu, though sporadic, is well attested in Basque" 
(Trask 1997: 320). 


The first to have drawn connections among these three items seems to have 
been Wilhelm von Humboldt (Agud/Tovar 1991: s.v. euskera). 


See n. 6 above on the phonetic value of Bq. z. 


This metathesis is well known from the English verb to ask and its variant 
axe found as early as Old English: áscian, acsian, axian, ahsian, etc. (cf. 
OED: s.v. ask v.). 


Lópelmann (1968: s.v. esko — this author writes «s» and «s» for Standard 
Basque «z» and «s»), suggests that the Basque word was borrowed from 
Germanic. This is rejected by Agud/Tovar (1991: s.v. ezko) with an excla- 
mation point, their mark of derision. I agree that Lópelmann's suggestion is 
wrong, but I also think that it was an idea worth considering. 


Alternatively, a Proto-Vasconic noun *wakso ‘wax’ could be reconstructed, 
with syllable-contact metathesis of -k.s- into -s.k- in Balto-Slavic and in 
Basque. While traditional Basque only allows syllable contacts of increasing 
consonantal strength, in this case -s.k- but not -k.s-, the same constraint, 
*-k.s-, may not yet have existed in Proto-Vasconic. — I would like to point 
out that my etymology of E wax etc. and Bq. ezko is independent of what 
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will turn out to be the proper reconstruction of Bq. euskera (cf. n. 8 and n. 
18 above). 


Cf. n. 2 above. For the expanse of the prehistoric Vasconia see in particular 
Vennemann 1994d, with maps. 


Gk. érebos does not exactly mean 'evening' but 'darkness of the underworld, 
realm of the dead'. These however were related concepts in antiquity. 


*The origin of the name Europe is generally assumed to be the Semitic word 
for "evening" (Gk. érebos). But a Greek origin is not out of the question.’ 
For Sem. *gurab- ‘raven, crow’ too there seem to exist two etymologies: 

one deriving it from x«gor- ‘crow’, a "descriptive root" (Orel/Stolbova 1995: 
nos. 1020, 1015), the other relating it to Sem. *garub- ‘darkness’ (Orel/ 
Stolbova 1995: no. 1008, with comparison to Slav. *vorn® ‘raven, crow’ = 
*yornb xblack"). Since it explains all three radicals as well as the meaning, 
I prefer the latter explanation on both phonological and semantic grounds. 
Compare further Bq. bele, bela 'raven, crow', beltz 'black' (de Azkue 1984: 
S.VV., Trask 1997: 267). 


All items except the West Germanic ones with their a- may have begun 
with xsm-. 


In German the Amsel is also called Schwarzdrossel, literally 'black thrush'. 
All Hebrew examples are taken from Baltsan 1992: s.vv. 


The details are intricate. I am trying to tackle them in a separate paper (Ven- 
nemann forthc. b). 


Schrijver (1997: 311-312) writes, "We may conclude that the substratum 

language had ablaut and a morpheme xa-. The original function of the mor- 

pheme xa- is of course obscure. With due reservation, one may suggest that 

it was an article, definite or indefinite." In a footnote, Schrijver, citing ear- 
lier authors, mentions "Mediterranean", Berber, Abkhaz (Northwest Cauca- 


sian), and Basque (also English) as languages with an article a- or -a. Surpri- 
singularly, he does not mention Semitic (Hebrew) whose grammatical system 

shows both a definite article ha- (which before the Germanic consonant shift 
would be adapted as a-without, of course, being recognized as a separate 
morphemes, least of all as an article) and ablaut, and which I had already im- 
plicitly identified as a possible linguistic influence for the Atlantic region in 
Vennemann 1994b, which Schrijver refers to but not in this context. There 

it says in the Appendix (p. 423), "From 5000 BC: Gradual possession 

Taking the Atlantic coastal regions and rivers by ship from North 

Africa across the Iberian Peninsula and France to the British 

Islands, northern Germany (including Pomerania) and southern Sweden (end of the 3rd miller 
Chr. [?], Germanic ethnogenesis) through Afro-Asiatic (Atlantic: 

Semito-Hamitic) speaking pastoralists/farmers, the bearers of the Me- 

galith culture. Significance for the Atlantic toponymy not 
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hanging researched." My etymological work in this framework only began 
being published in Vennemann 1995c. 

The recourse to *t is needed if the -d of the Continental West Germanic 
forms and the *-p (with *xnp » nn by assimilation) of the Old Norse form 
are to be explained by Verner's and Grimm's Laws, respectively. 

Old English used tid, in some uses stund; cf. OED: sv hour. 

Cf. n. 2 above for references. 

Compare my explanation for the word family of E hook whose members 

show long +ë (ej), eg OHG häco (G Haken), long *6, eg OE hoc (E 

hook), and short xa, eg in OS hako, OE haca, ON haki (in the personal 
name Haki). The assumption of a Vasconic loan complex (cf. Bq. gako, 


kako, kakho 'hook') accounts for the triple sound substitution in the 
loan transfer (Vennemann 1995c: here chap. 7, 8 6.9). 


In theories assuming the media to have been a voiced bilabial fricative in 
early Germanic, the adaptation of a foreign *w as xb [B] becomes even more 
plausible. But the plosive reflex in German does not make such theories 
likely. 


The theories mentioned in the preceding note, which operate with a Proto- 
Germanic fricative media, would not require the language-specific frication 
of point (4) but, on the contrary, language-specific occlusion for Old High 
English. 


The variation of a and e in the second syllables — zfan/Zfen — shows the 
effect of vowel reduction. 


Cf. Michelena 1954, Gorrochategui 1984, 1987, Trask 1997: 398-402 for 
the Vasconicity of Aquitaine in Roman times. 


26. Basic questions of place name research, 
illustrated by the examples of Ebersberg and 
Yssingeaux and other Bavarian and 

European place names" 


Abstract 


The oldest European toponyms were coined by prehistoric European peoples. The 

name of the German town of Ebersberg is assumed to contain such an old toponym 
(plus Gm. Berg 'mountain'). Traditional interpretations of Ebersberg as 'boar 
mountain' or 'Eberhard's mountain' are rejected as folk etymologies. Instead, a 
recent proposal relating the name of the town to that of its river, the Ebrach, is 
accepted. On the assumption that the prehistoric river name was xEbara, and the 
settlement was named after this river, the German names are reconstructed as Ger- 
manizations by means of OHG aha 'stream' and OHG berg 'mountain', respec- 

tively: *Ebara + -aha > *Ebaraha (attested: Eparaha) > Ebrach; *Ebara + -es-berg 
— xEbaresberg (attested: Eparesberg) > Ebersberg. 


While the numerous German river and settlement names containing Eber- are 
traditionally interpreted as containing the noun Eber ‘boar’, a variety of different 
interpretations have been given for similar French toponyms such as Averdon 

(older Everdunum), Avrolles (Eburobriga, Evrola), Evricourt (Ebraldocurte), Evry 
(Evriacum), Ivry-la-Bataille (castrum Ibreicense, Ebrense), Ibarolle (Yvarola), for 
the obvious reason that ‘boar’ in French is nothing similar to Eber but sanglier. 
For the name of the Ibar river of the Kossovo not even a folk etymology is avail- 
able. 


On the basis of the theory of a prehistoric Vasconic substrate in Central 

Europe, a Vasconic etymon x/bara is proposed as underlying all these names (cf. 

Bq. ibara 'valley, estuary', a variant of Bq. ibai 'river'). The distribution of this 
root as well as that of other Vasconic roots (in Ar(e)n-, Is/Eis-, Ur/Aur- names), all 
outreaching today's Basque region, is assumed to correspond to the large area of a 
prehistoric Vasconic expansion: After the last ice-age, the Vascons spread from 


southern France to almost all of Europe north of the Alps, where they were subse- 
quently submerged by Indo-Europeans immigrating from the south-east of the 

continent. This linguistic reconstruction of European prehistory coincides with 

results of genetic research, such as the differential distribution of the negative rhe- 
sus factor (Rh-) and of the '0' blood group in western, central, and northern Europe. 
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Mein Vortrag gilt der Deutung des Siedlungsnamens Ebersberg und 
einiger weiterer Ortsnamen, darunter Yssingeaux. Ich stiitze mich auf 
einen Artikel (Vennemann 1999b), in den insbesondere die neue Deu- 
tung des Namens Ebersberg aufgenommen ist, die zuvor in den Ebers- 
berger Zeitungen erschienen war (vgl. Hamel und Vennemann 1998, 
Vennemann 1998g). Es wird nicht unbemerkt bleiben, daB meine Aus- 
führungen mindestens soviele Fragen aufwerfen, wie sie beantworten. 


26.1. Ebersberg: Früheste Bezeugungen 


Die frühesten Bezeugungen Ebersbergs kann man in verschiedenen 
Standardwerken nachlesen; ich folge hier hauptsüchlich v. Reitzensteins 
bequem zugänglichem Lexikon (1991: 112, s.v. Ebersberg) sowie Puch- 
ners Historischem Ortsnamenbuch (1951: 18-20, Nr. 74 Ebersberg). 


In der Chronik des Klosters Ebersberg von Abt Williram, 11. Jahr- 
hundert zum 9. Jahrhundert, steht: oppidum, quod Eberesperch vocatur 
*die Stadt, die Eberesperch genannt wird'. Der Name ist bezogen auf 
die von Graf Sigihart von Sempt erbaute Burg Ebersberg, ,,die sein En- 
kel Eberhart 933 mit Wall und Graben umgeben läßt” (Puchner). Dieser 
Eberhart gründet 934 auch die Kirche und das Kanonikerstift. Weitere 
Daten sind: a. 970 Weihe der Kirche in Eberesperc; um 1005/07 Über- 
gabe des Klosters an die Benediktiner; a. 1011 Eparesperc'; a. 1024- 
1039 heutige Schreibung Ebersberg; a. 1043 (Kopie des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts) Aprimons (... abbatis Aprimontis 'des Abtes von A.'), mit latei- 
nisch aper ‘Eber’ (= deutsch Eber)’ und lateinisch mons ‘Berg’. 


26.2. Ebersberg ‘Berg des Ebers’ 


Zunachst erinnere ich an die traditionellen Deutungen des Namens 
Ebersberg, wie sie sich bei v. Reitzenstein (1991) finden. ,Nach der 
Klostersage hat ein Eber dem Grafen Sigihart bei einer Jagd den Ort des 
spáteren Klosters gezeigt." Aventinus schreibt a. 1519-21: ,,... ab apro, 
quem ibi invenit, Eburobergomum Íg, quod apri montem valet (‘nach 

einem Eber, den er dort fand, Eburobergomum, was Berg des Ebers 
bedeutet')." So heiBt es auch bereits a. 1043: Aprimons (... abbatis 
Aprimontis 'des Abtes von A.'), wo lateinisch aper - deutsch Eber. 

Diese Deutung dürfte sogar bereits der Namenform Eberesperch des 9. 


Jahrhunderts zugrunde liegen. Denn die Form des Namenteils Eber- 
(statt Ebar-/Epar- wie im Beleg Eparesperc von 1011) von Eberesperch 
läßt sich am besten als Indiz einer solchen Deutung verstehen; im Alt- 
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hochdeutschen hief das Wort für den Eber namlich nicht ebar, sondern 
ebur/eber. 


„Im Wappen erscheint der schwarze Eber erstmals im 15. Jahrhun- 

dert" (v. Reitzenstein) (vgl. Abb. 1). Nach den Chroniken ist der Eber 
tatsachlich schon im 13. Jahrhundert als Konventsiegel des Klosters an- 
zutreffen Die Eber-Deutung (der Ortsgründungssage und des Wap- 

pens) ist bei v. Reitzenstein (1991) zurecht abgelehnt. 


Abb. 1. Das Wappen der Stadt Ebersberg. 


26.3. Ebersberg 'Berg des Eberhard' 


Zur Deutung schreibt v. Reitzenstein (1991) ferner das Folgende: ,,934 
findet sich [bei Abt Williram] die Nachricht ... comitis Eberhardi, qui 
primus erat institutor Eberespergensis monasterii ('.. des Grafen 
Eberhardus, welcher der erste Gründer des Klosters Ebersberg war'). 

Wie aus dem Beleg von 934 hervorgeht, liegt dem Bestimmungswort der 
Personenname Eberhard zugrunde, wobei bei der Namenbildung dessen 
zweiter Bestandteil weggefallen ist." Der Autor akzeptiert die Eberhard- 
Deutung. 


Ich sehe für die Eberhard-Deutung die folgenden Probleme: 1. 
Wenn die Stadt nach einem Eberhard benannt wurde, sollte sie Eber- 
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hardsberg heiBen. 2. Der Name Ebersberg ist alter als das Kloster, so da8 
der Eberhard von a. 934 den Namen Ebersberg keineswegs begriindet, 
sondern allenfalls auf das Kloster tibertragen haben kann; von einem 
ersten Namengeber Eberhard ist jedenfalls nichts bekannt. 


Wenn zwischen den Namen Ebersberg und Eberhard überhaupt eine 
Verbindung besteht, dann sollte sie die umgekehrte sein. Fragen wir 
namlich, wer Graf Eber-hard war. Er war: 1. Erbe von Eber-s-berg (die- 
ser wichtigen Besitzung des Grafengeschlechts von Sempt) und 2. Enkel 
des bedeutenden Grafen Sigi-hard. Wie lieBe sich das besser ausdriicken 
als im Namen Eber-hard? 


26.4. Ebers- in Ebersberg - Ebers- in Ebersburg? 


Im Historischen Atlas von Bayern heißt es: „Nach Meinung Stórmers 

haben die Ebersberger den Namen ihrer neuen Burg und ihres Haus- 
klosters von einer Kónigsburg in der Ostmark übernommen, der Epa- 
resburg, die wohl mit [}o Ybbs, gegenüber von Persenbeug, zu identifi- 
zieren ist. Diese Burg war ein Hauptaktionszentrum der Wilhelminer, 
deren frühe Verwandte und spätere Haupterben die Ebersberger 

waren." Als Namenerklärung aufgefaßt, entsprüche diese Ansicht dem 
Schema der Erklárung des Unbekannten aus dem noch Unbekannteren, 
ignotum per ignotius. Denn erstens ist Eparesburg um nichts leichter zu 
verstehen als Eparesperc; und zweitens weiß man offenbar von der Epa- 
resburg noch nicht einmal mit Gewißheit, wo sie stand, so daß eine Er- 
klarung ihres Namens mangels Kenntnis ihrer Topographie prinzipiell 
ausgeschlossen ist. Besser hált man sich deshalb an Ebersberg selbst, von 
dem wenigstens gewif ist, wo und wie es liegt. 


26.5. Was macht Ortsnamen interessant? 


Mein Hauptinteresse an den Ortsnamen gilt nicht in erster Linie diesen 
selbst, sondern dem, was wir durch sie über die Vorgeschichte lernen 
kónnen. Rolf Bergmann, Professor in Bamberg, schrieb mir am 27. Mai 

1992 in einem Brief über die Flußnamen: „Es ist ja gewiß, daß die Hy- 
dronymie das älteste europäische Sprachmaterial überhaupt überliefert, 
und es ist in der Tat jede wissenschaftliche Mühe wert, diese Überliefe- 
rung sprachhistorisch und darüber hinaus allgemeingeschichtlich aus- 
zuwerten." Wenn ich in diesem Zitat statt ,,Hydronymie", d.i. die Ge- 
samtheit der FluBnamen, ,Toponymie" lese, also die Ortsnamen oder 
Ortlichkeitsnamen im allgemeinen, unter Einschluß der Siedlungsnamen, 
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Bergnamen usw., dann formuliert diese Briefstelle das Forschungspro- 
gramm, in dessen Rahmen auch dieser Vortrag angesiedelt ist. 


Zu der im Zitat angesprochenen sprachhistorischen und allgemein- 
geschichtlichen Auswertung gehórt auch die Einbettung in den geogra- 
phischen Zusammenhang der jeweiligen Ortlichkeit. Ferner gehóren 

dazu Rekurrenzen von Namen und geographischen Eigenschaften. Ins- 
besondere gilt in der Ortsnamenkunde die Regel, da8 man Ortsnamen 
nicht ohne Kenntnis der historischen Topographie, des Erscheinungsbil- 
des jetzt und vor allem zur móglichen Zeit der Namengebung, betreiben 
darf. 


26.6. Ebersberg — die neue Deutung 


Schauen wir auf die Karte der Umgebung von Ebersberg, so sehen wir, 

daB die Stadt an der Ebrach liegt, einem ZufluB der Attel aus dem Eg- 
gelburger See, auf den a. 1582 auch als Ebrachsee Bezug genommen 

wurde. Die Ebrach ist a. 845 als amnis Eparaha 'der Flu8 Eparaha' 
bezeugt. Auch hier ist das -p- für -b- lediglich Resultat der bairischen 
Schürfung; es kónnte ebenso Ebaraha stehen. Die jetzige Schreibung 

des Namens, Ebrach, findet sich denn auch bereits 1383. 


Der Flußname ist, wie das ungemein häufig ist, zugleich als Sied- 
lungsname verwendet, namlich im Namen Ebrachs (ehemaliger Land- 

kreis Wasserburg), im 12. Jahrhundert curia ... Ebra.' Dieses Benen- 
nungsverfahren ist in der Tat so gewóhnlich, daB sich eine Beweisfüh- 
rung beinahe erübrigt: [, 


Moskau liegt an der Moskva, 
Rom liegt am Rumon - dies ein alter Name des Tibers, 
Regensburg liegt am Regen, 


Isen liegt an der Isen, 


MB DR 


Schamhaupten liegt am Schambach (genauer: an der Quelle des 
Schambachs, deshalb -haupten), 


6. Visselhóvede (in Niedersachsen) liegt entsprechend an der 
Quelle der Vissel (niederdeutsch -hóvede = -haupten), 


7. Maisach liegt an der Maisach, 
Ebrach (Franken) liegt an der (dortigen) Ebrach, 
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und auch das bairische Ebrach liegt an der Ebrach, námlich von Ebers- 
berg aus etwa zehn Kilometer flußabwärts. 


Die obigen Beispiele sind aus Hunderten beinahe zufallig ausgewáhlt. 
Der hiernach zu unterbreitende Vorschlag (zuerst mündlich von Elisa- 
beth Hamel, Ebersberg, vorgetragen) kann nur lauten, daß auch Ebers- 
berg nach seinem Flu&, der Ebrach, benannt ist. 


26.7. Vom Namen der Ebrach zum Namen Ebersbergs 


Die alteste bezeugte Form des Flufinamens von a. 845, amnis Eparaha, 
zeigt uns, wie wir uns das Verháltnis der beiden Namen vorzustellen 
haben. Das Flüßlein hieß vor der Ankunft der Baiern :xEbara, nach ihm 
die Siedlung ebenso. Der Flu8name *Ebara wurde mit -aha ‘Bach’ zu 
Ebrach eingedeutscht bzw. bajuwarisiert (vgl. a. 845 Epar-aha), der 
Siedlungsname xEbara mit -berg zu Ebersberg (vgl. noch a. 1011 ne- 
ben Eberesperch etc. die Form Eparesperc); schematisch: 


*Ebara + -aha ‘Bach’ > *Ebaraha (belegt: Eparaha) 
> Ebrach (eigentlich: ,Eberbach") 


*Ebara + -berg ‘Berg’ > xEbaresberg (belegt: Eparesberg) 
» Ebersberg 


Bei der Eindeutschung des Siedlungsnamens xEbara dürfte bereits die 
Deutung mittels des althochdeutschen Eber-Wortes eine Rolle gespielt 
haben; denn so erklart sich nicht nur die Form Eber- statt Ebar-, son- 
dern auch die Verwendung der Genitivform Eberes '(des) Ebers' in 
Eberesperch. Zu erwarten wáre rein lautgeschichtlich ,Eberberg". 


26.8. Zwei Siedlungsnamen nach demselben Fluß? 


Man mag hier fragen, ob es die Erscheinung, daß zwei Siedlungen nach 

ein und demselben Fluß benannt sind, wie es hier für Ebrach und Ebers- 
berg mit Bezug auf die Ebrach angenommen wird, überhaupt gibt. Die 
Antwort kann nur ein entschiedenes Ja sein. Ich gebe zur Illustrierung 
ein einziges, besonders deutliches Beispiel. An der Paar, die rechts des 
Lechs durch Mering, Kissing und Aichach zur Donau flie&t, liegen zwei 
Dórfer namens Paar und dazu ein Dorf namens Baar. Da Paar, a. 

1171-1203 (Kopie von 1209/10) ,... apud Parram ('bei der Parra')", 
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a. 1295 Parr, 1451 an der Paar (v. Reitzenstein 1991: 296, s.v. Paar), 
als «Barra (mit bairischer Verschürfung des anlautenden *b-) zu rekon- 
struieren ist, haben wir mit Paar/Paar/Baar eigentlich dreimal denselben 
Namen am selben kleinen Flu&, sogar ohne jeglichen unterscheidenden 
Zusatz. [12 


26.9. Weitere Eber-Namen in Deutschland 


Es gibt mehrere mittels Eber- gebildete Flu8- und Siedlungsnamen in 
Deutschland. Berger (1999) schreibt zu Eberbach, Stadt am Neckar im 
Odenwald: 


Der Name 1330 Eberbach purch und stat, 1227 castrum (= die Burg) Eberbach, 
1196 Eberbach ist mit ahd. eber, ebur 'mannliches Wildschwein' gebildet und 
eigtl. ein Gewässername (— -bach), vgl. den Ort Erbach (Rheingau), um 

1060 Eberbach, und die mit dem GW [Grundwort] -ach gebildeten Flu8namen 
Ebrach (bei Wasserburg am Inn, BY [Bayern], 845 Eparaha), Rauhe Ebrach 

(l. [links] zur Regnitz, 1297 Ebrach) und Reiche Ebrach (l. zur Regnitz, 
1069 Ebera). 


Die hier genannte Ebrach bei Wasserburg am Inn ist identisch mit der 
Ebersberger Ebrach. Eine weitere Parallele bildet der Markt Ebrach im 
oberfránkischen Landkreis Bamberg, früher Ebera, Eberaha usw. 

Hierzu schreibt v. Reitzenstein (1991: 113, s.v. Ebrach), ein Gewásserna- 
me liege zugrunde. Als Deutung gibt er an: ,fliefendes Wasser, an dem 
sich Eber aufhalten". Darin folgt er spátmittelalterlichen Namendeu- 
tern: Deren ,,Ubersetzung" lautete: apri vel aprorum insulam ('Au des 
Ebers oder der Eber'). Und ihre ,Erklárung" lautete: propter copiam 
aprorum illic olym existencium (wegen der Menge der Eber, die sich 

dort einst aufhielten’). 


Auch den Namen des Marktes Burgebrach, ebenfalls im oberfränki- 

schen Landkreis Bamberg, zuerst als Ebaraha bezeugt, deutet v. Reit- 
zenstein mit Bezug auf den Fluß Ebrach, an dem der Ort liegt. Insofern 
muß es als Rätsel erscheinen, warum er Ebersberg nicht gleichfalls auf 
die Ebrach bezieht, so wenig wie übrigens Berger (1999). Beide verlet- 
zen hiermit die schon genannte methodische Grundregel der Ortsna- 
menkunde, daf man Ortsnamen nicht ohne Kenntnis der historischen 
Topographie, des Erscheinungsbildes jetzt und vor allem zur móglichen 
Zeit der Namengebung, betreiben darf, sowie des Erfahrungssatzes, daf 
Siedlungsnamen häufig mit Flußnamen identisch sind bzw. auf ihnen 
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aufbauen, indem sie von ihnen abgeleitet oder mit ihnen zusammenge- 
setzt sind." 


26.10. Zur Verbreitung der Eber-Namen 


Besser als die Aufzáhlung von Parallelen verdeutlichen Karten die Ver- 
breitung der Eber-Namen. Freilich muß man im Gedächtnis behalten, 
daf noch lángst nicht alle Namen systematisch erfa&t oder gar überprüft 


sind. Es handelt sich also um einige Eber-Namen in zwei Landern, 
Deutschland und Frankreich. (Abb. 2 u. 3) 


Um die große Zahl der Eber-Namen auch in einem anderen europdi- 


schen Land zu verdeutlichen, habe ich ein franzósisches Namenwerk 
(Dauzat [1978]) entsprechend exzerpiert: 


Averdon, L.-et-C.: 11. Jh. vicaria Everdunum; gallischer Mannername Eburos 
plus gallisch dunum 'Festung'. Vgl. in der Schweiz Yverdon. 


Avrainville, H.-Marne: 12. Jh. Evreinvilla. 

Avrainville, M.-et-M.: a. 1359 Avarinvilla. [13 
Avrainville, S.-et-0.: a. 1070 Evrinivilla. 

Alle: germanischer Mánnername Evrin plus lateinisch villa. 
Avrecourt, H.-Marne: a. 1222 Avrecort. 

Avricourt, M.-et-M.: a. 1127 Avricorth. 

Avricourt, Mos. 

Avricourt, Oise: a. 977 Avricurtis. 


Alle: vom germanischen Mannername Ebur, Eber, der mit lateinisch Aper 
(lat. aper xEber') verwechselt werden konnte, plus lateinisch cortem 'domaine'. 


Avrolles, Yonne: 4. Jh. Eburobriga, 9. Jh. Evrola; von gallisch eburos 
*[französ.] if’, d.i. 'Eibe', plus briga ‘Berg’; mit dem Diminutivsuffix -ola. 


Eberbach, B.-Rh. (canton Seltz, canton Woerth); germanischer Mánnername Ebur 
(zu deutsch Eber ‘sanglier’). 


Ebersheim, B.-Rh.: a. 861-862 Eboresheim; wie Eberbach, doch mit germanisch 
heim 'village'. 
Ebréon, Char: a. 868 [?] Ebredonus, a. 1302 de Ebreone; gallischer Mannername 


Eburos plus gallisch dunum 'Festung'. 


Embrun, cant. H.-Alpes: 1. Jh. Ebrodounum; alte Hauptstadt der Catiriges. 
Variante von Averdon (s.o.). 
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Abb. 2. Fluß- und Siedlungsnamen mit Eber- in Deutschland. 
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Abb. 3. Fluß- und Siedlungsnamen mit Eber- in Frankreich. 
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Évergnicourt, Aisne: a. 1071 Eberneicortis; Zusammensetzung mit dem alten 
Dorfnamen xEvergni; germanischer Mánnername Eburni mit Suffix -iacum, 
plus lat. cortem 'domaine'. 


Évran, canton C.-du-N.: wahrscheinlich Variante von Ebron (ebur-one oder Eburo- 
dunum), siehe Evron. 


Évron, canton May.: a. 989 Ebron; gallischer Mánnername Eburos. Unklare 
Termination; vgl. aber auch Evrune. [ 14 


Evrune, Vendée: 14. Jh. Ebreduna. [Dies wird nicht nüher erláutert, ware aber 
sicherlich im zweiten Kompositionsglied zu gallisch dunum 'Festung' zu 
stellen.] 


Évrange, Mos.: a. 963 Ebiringon; germanischer Mánnername Ebero plus Suffix 
-ing-. 


Évrecy, canton Calv.: a. 1198 Everceium; germanischer Mànnername Eboric plus 
Suffix -iacum. 


Évreux, chef-lieu dép. Eure: gegen 400 civitas Ebroicorum. Hauptstadt der 
Eburovices. Von gallisch eburos, wahrscheinlich Name einer totemischen 
Pflanze. Dieser Ort der Ebroiciens, der auch Mediolanion (11. Jh.) hieB, 
befand sich bei Vieil-Évreux, Eure, a. 1195 Veteres Ebroicae. 


Évricourt, Oise: gegen 750 Ebraldocurte; germanischer Mánnername Ebroald plus 
lat. cortem 'domaine'. 


Evry, Yonne: a. 1157 Evriacum. 

Evry-les-Chateaux, S.-et-M.: 12. Jh. Everiacum. 
Evry-Petit-Bourg, S.-et-0.: 11. Jh. Avriacum, 158 de Everiaco. 
Ivrey, Jura. 

Ivry-en-Montagne, C.-d'Or: a. 1169 de Yvreio, a. 1199 Yvriacum. 
Ivry-la-Bataille, Eure: a. 1085 castrum Ibreicense, Ebrense, Ivreicense, a. 1118 
Ivriacum. 

Ivry-le-Temple, Oise: a. 1209 Evriacum. 

Ivry-sur-Seine, canton Seine: a. 996 in Ivriaco. 

Yvrac, Gir. 

Yvrac-et-Malleyrand, Char. 

Yvré-l'Evéque, Sarthe: a. 802 Eviriaco. 

Yvré-le-Polin, Sarthe: gegen 1143 de Ebriaco. 

Alle: gallo-rémischer Mánnername Eburius plus suffix -acum. 


Eyvirat, Dord.: 13. Jh. Eyviracum, 1281 Ebiracam; von *Eburiacum, ohne 
Synkope des u. 
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Ivergny, P.-de-C.: 12. Jh. Iverni, a. 1284 Ivrigni. 
Ivergny, Weiler, P.-de-C. (Gennes-I.: Ende 11. Jh. Everni, a. 1138 Yvrenni). 
Iverny, S.-et-M.: a. 1228 Yvernyacum. 


Alle: germanischer Mánnername Iburin, Eburin plus suffix -iacum. 


Ivors, Oise: a. 1219 Ivortium; gallisch eburo 'if', d.i. 'Eibe', plus vor-lateinisches 
Suffix -ortium. 


Ibarolle, B.-Pyr: a 1168 Yvarola; Diminutivbildung zu baskisch ibar 'vallée', d.i. 
'Tal'. Longnon zufolge: 'la forge de la vallée', d.i. 'Talschmiede'. 


Man beachte die Vielzahl der Deutungen. Es fällt auf, daß Deutungen 
mittels des Eber-Begriffs rar sind, sich namlich auf die deutschsprachi- 
gen Regionen Frankreichs beschránken. Das ist verstandlich; auf Fran- 
zösisch heißt der Eber sanglier. Da zeigt sich klar, wie die Deutungen 
abhangig sind von der heute oder in überschauter geschichtlicher Zeit 

am Ort gesprochenen Sprache. Sie haben also mit der ursprünglichen 
Namengebung nichts zu tun und sind insofern alle falsch. Beachten Sie 
übrigens das letzte der zitierten Beispiele: In den Pyrenden erhalten wir 
nach langer Liste erstmals eine sinnvolle, namlich topographisch orien- 
tierte Namendeutung, aber eben nicht aus [5 einer neueren, sondern der 
uralt in der Region heimischen Sprache, dem Baskischen: /barolle 
'kleines Tal'. 


Eine ausführliche Europakarte würde zahlreiche weitere Eber-Namen 
darstellen. Die hier wiedergegebene zeigt immerhin das rómerzeitliche 
Eboracum, das heutige York in Nordengland. (Abb. 4) 
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Abb. 4. Fluß- und Siedlungsnamen mit Eber- in Europa. 
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26.11. Zur Deutung des Namenteils Eber- 


Die Haufigkeit der Eber-Namen zeigt, daB *Ebara in Ebrach, Ebersberg 
etc. ein ,Naturname" von sehr allgemeiner Bedeutung ist. Denn es ist 
eine Regel der Ortsnamenforschung: Die ursprüngliche Bedeutung eines 
Ortsnamens ist umso allgemeiner, je verbreiteter der Name ist. Insbeson- 
dere lehrte Krahe (1964), da& Flu8namen vorzugsweise von Wórtern für 
'Flu8', 'Bach', 'Wasser' usw. abgeleitet werden sollten. Dieser Regel 
folge ich. 


Doch darf man nicht annehmen, daß unsere Flußnamen sämtlich 
deutsch seien. Das ware sogar hóchst unwahrscheinlich, denn die heute 


deutschsprachigen Regionen sind überwiegend erst seit anderthalb 
Jahrtausenden deutschsprachig besiedelt, nachdem sie vorher seit dem 
Ende der letzten Eiszeit, also schon mindestens weitere sieben bis acht- 
tausend Jahre von Menschen in Besitz genommen waren, die natürlich 
alle auffalligen Objekte der Landschaft zur gemeinsamen Orientierung 
benannt hatten. Aus demselben Grund darf man nicht annehmen, die 
alteren Ortsnamen seien rómisch oder keltisch. Vielmehr müssen wir 
damit rechnen, daf sie einer noch früheren, und zwar zeitlich vor den 
bezeugten indogermanischen Sprachen liegenden Schicht angehóren. 

Diese nennt man alteuropáisch. Ich habe sie (1993b, 1994d) als mit 

dem Baskischen verwandt identifiziert und nenne sie — mit dem lateini- 
schen Namen für die Basken — vaskonisch. 


Nun trifft es sich, daß im Baskischen ibara (d.i. ibar-a) ‘das Tal, die 
Flußmündung’ bedeutet. Es ist eine Variante von bask. ibai ‘Fluß’ 
(Agud/Tovar 1992: s.v. ibai). Die zahllosen Ib-/Ip-Flüsse und Ib-/Ip- 
Báüche Europas kónnten wohl auf dieselbe Wurzel zurückgehen. Der 

Name des spanischen Flusses Ebro, lateinisch /berus, wird ohnehin mit- 
hilfe von bask. ibar erklart (Nieto Ballester 1997: s.v. Ebro). 


Noch genauer scheint das vaskonische Etymon ibar im Namen des 
Flusses Ibar im Kossovo bewahrt. Zu diesem schreibt mir Iva Gojmerac 
(Welscher) (Zagreb und München) am 17. Februar 2000: 


Seine 6 Quellen befinden sich auf einem Berg westlich von Kosovska Mitro- 

vica. [16 Bis zur genannten Stadt flie&t der Ibar in óstlicher Richtung; bei der 
Stadt macht er eine Kurve und fließt weiter in nördlicher Richtung. Der Ibar 
mündet in die Zapadna Morava (dt. Westliche Morava; es gibt auch eine Morava 

und eine Südliche Morava). In den Artikeln zur Balkantoponymie kommt der 

Name des Ibars seltsamerweise selten vor, auch wenn alle anderen Flüsse des 
betreffenden Gebiets behandelt werden. Ich nehme an, daß die Ursache darin zu 
suchen ist, daß der Name erst seit dem Mittelalter bezeugt ist, und zwar als 
Name eines Gebietes (oder einer administrativen Einheit?) innerhalb des 
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serbischen Kónigreichs. Ab dem 16. Jahrhundert erscheint der Name regelmaBig 
in der heutigen Form. Slawisch ist der Name hóchstwahrscheinlich nicht, man 
kann nicht einmal eine vernünftige Volksetymologie dafür finden. (Vielleicht 
deshalb die mangelnden Erklárungen.) ... Man mu& hinzufügen, daf gerade die 
Gegend um Kosovska Mitrovica eine AET?-Gegend wie aus dem Bilderbuch ist: 
Das macht Ihre Deutung des /bar-Namens umso wahrscheinlicher. 


Eine weitere Ableitung des baskischen Flußwortes ibai/ibar im Baski- 
schen lautet ibaso und bedeutet wiederum ‘Fluß’. Sie mag sich im un- 
erklárten Namen der schon erwáhnten Ybbs verbergen (zur Donau, 979 
Ibisa). 


Weitere Forschung muß zeigen, ob sich die Herleitungsbasis *Ebara 

der Eber-Flußnamen mit ihren Eber-Siedlungen weiter als ein vaskoni- 
scher Name mit der Bedeutung ‘der Fluß’ begründen läßt. Als ‘Berg am 
Fluß’ ware das ursprüngliche Ebersberg jedenfalls treffend beschrieben 
und benannt." 


26.12. Nachgedanke zur Deutung des Namenteils Eber- 


An dieser Stelle könnte man sich fragen: Wenn -ach ‘Fluß, Bach’ be- 
deutet, was ja unzweifelhaft ist, kann dann Eber- ebenfalls ‘Fluß’ be- 
deuten? Bedeutet dann Ebrach als Ebr-ach nicht ‘Flußbach’, oder gar 
'Flu8fluB' oder 'Bachbach'? So seltsam es auf den ersten Blick erschei- 
nen mag, die Antwort lautet: Ja, doch ist dies unproblematisch. 


1. Für die Bajuwaren war xIbara, das zu *Ebara geworden war oder 

in ihrem Mund zu *Ebara wurde, nicht ein Wort mit der Bedeutung 

*Fluf (man sprach in der Region, nachdem sie zeitweilig keltisch und 
rómisch war, schon làngst nicht mehr Vaskonisch), sondern ein unver- 
stándlicher Name, dem sie zur Verdeutlichung aus ihrer eigenen Spra- 
che den Ausgang -ach hinzufügten, denn das war die Ebrach ja: eine 
Ache, ein Bach. Das Entsprechende gilt übrigens auch für Namen wie 
Urach/Aurach und Isebeke/Eisbach, wo die vaskonischen Namenteile 
Ur-/Auer- und Is-/Eis- ebenfalls ursprünglich soviel wie 'Wasser, Fluf, 
Bach’ bedeuten. Ein neuzeitliches Beispiel für diese erklarende Kopf- 
hinzufügung ist der von der amerikanischen Besatzung nach dem 

Zweiten Weltkrieg an der Autobahnausfahrt so genannte Lake Chiemsee. 


2. Tatsächlich kommt aber die Bezeichnung des Typs "Fluffluf&" 

durchaus vor. In Slowenien stehen vor den Brücken Schilder mit den 

Namen der Flüsse, z.B. Reka Kokra ‘Fluß Kokra’ auf [| einer Tafel bei 
Kranj." Auf einem Schild vor einer Brücke kurz vor (bzw. nach) der 
Grenze zu Kroatien, unmittelbar südlich von Ilirska Bistrica, steht Reka 
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Reka ‘Fluß Fluß’. Daß übrigens eine Stadt nach einem Fluß heißen kann, 
sogar nach einem Fluß namens ‘Fluß’, zeigt auch Rijeka in Kroatien, die 
Hafenstadt an der Adria: kroat. rijeka ist dasselbe Wort wie slowen. reka, 
bedeutet also 'Flu8'." 


26.13. Wieso Vaskonisch? 


Die Beiziehung des Baskischen zur Erklárung eines bayerischen Orts- 
namens mag zunachst verwundern. Die Karte der Sprachen in der Um- 
gebung Mitteleuropas zeigt, daß das Baskische immerhin die nächstge- 
legene nicht-indogermanische Nachbarsprache ist, wenn man nämlich 


das Ungarische, Estnische, Finnische und Lappische zusammen mit den 
anderen uralischen Sprachen für die ältere Zeit weiter nach Osten zu- 
rückverlegt. (Abb. 5) 


CO Indoeuropáer 
Finnougrier, Uraliker 
ES Kaukasier 

Wi Basken 


Turksprachen 
K Hamitosemiten 


or 


ACH 


* et. 2S2 ogee, 2 * SL 
OY Cr) DELL 


Abb. 5. Die Vólker Europas und des Mittelmeerraumes, deren Sprachen nicht der 
indogermanischen Sprachgruppe angehóren. 


Das Gebiet des Baskischen ist klein, weswegen vielleicht noch niemand 
sich hat vorstellen mógen, daf es einst fast ganz Europa umfafte. Doch 
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wissen wir, daß die Sprache noch in frühgeschichtlicher Zeit eine viel 
größere Verbreitung hatte, indem noch in der Römerzeit Aquitanien — 
also ein bedeutender Teil Südfrankreichs — baskisch-sprachig war 
(Trask 1997: 398-402). Noch heute zeigen sich in Aquitanien Sprach- 


grenzen (Isoglossen), die das Franzósisch der Region mit dem Baski- 
schen verbinden (Rohlfs 1977: 252, Carte I); und die Ortsnamen sind zu 
einem groBen Teil als baskisch erkennbar (Rohlfs 1977: 31, Karte). Und 
obwohl die genauen Grenzen unbekannt sind, rekonstruieren die Fach- 
leute das rómerzeitliche baskische Territorium südlich der Pyrenäen als 
größer denn das heutige und rekonstruieren den Schrumpfungsprozeß 

in Jahrhundertschritten (s. Übersichten in Echenique Elizondo 1987). 
Auch die Ortsnamen Nordspaniens beweisen, daß die Vasconia sich frü- 
her wesentlich weiter nach Westen, Süden und Osten erstreckte (Garvens 
1964). 


(à Ai-/Alm- Namen 
A Sal-/Salm- Namen 
| Var-/Ver- Namen 


Abb. 6. Die Verbreitung der Al-, Sal- und Var-Namen. 
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Von der Extension der Vasconia in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit gibt uns 

die Alteuropäische Hydronymie, das ist das System der alteuropäischen 
Flußnamen, eine Vorstellung. Von dieser meinte Krahe (1964), daß sie 
indogermanisch sei. Ich meine in vielen Schriften (z.B. 1993b, 19944, 
1995c, 1999b) gezeigt zu haben, daf sie vaskonisch ist. Karten für die 
Verbreitung der alteuropäischen Flußnamen bieten also zugleich ein 
Bild der Ausdehnung der vaskonischen Sprachen in vorgeschichtlicher 
Zeit. Aus Karten bei Tovar (1977b: 36, 38, 39) sind hier die Al-, Sal- 
und f'jgVar-Namen in einer Graphik zusammengefaßt. (Abb. 6) 


Ich bin der Ansicht, daß wir der ursprünglichen vaskonischen Besie- 
delung unseres Kontinents nórdlich der Gebirge — der Pyrenáen und der 
Alpen - nicht nur unsere „Alteuropäische Hydronymie", sondern ge- 
nerell unsere ,Alteuropaische Toponymie" verdanken. Zum Teil sind 

die Siedlungsnamen ja ohnehin nicht von den Flu8namen zu trennen, da 
sie hüufig auf diesen basieren, wie ja auch im Beispiel Ebersberg/ 
Ebrach. 


26.14. Ar(e)n-Namen 


Zum Teil sind Siedlungsnamen freilich auch unabhangig von Fluf- 

namen gebildet. Dazu ein Beispiel, mit dem ich mich in jüngerer Zeit 
befaßt habe, zuletzt im Artikel 1999b. Es handelt sich um die Ar(e)n- 
Namen, von denen einige auf der Karte dargestellt sind. (Abb. 7) 


Diese werden ohne jede Anschauung der Ortlichkeiten teils vom 
Männer-Namen Arno, teils von der altgermanischen Bezeichnung des 


Adlers, ahd. arno etc., abgeleitet." Ich habe für mehrere dieser Orte die 
Topographie studiert und festgestellt, daB sie alle durch eine ausgeprágte 
Tal-Lage bestimmt sind. 


Nun gibt es zu der Arno- und Adler-Deutung eine berühmte Aus- 

nahme, das Val d'Aran, ein Pyrendental. Hier, so nahe dem heutigen 
Baskenland, ist sich alle Welt einig, daß das baskische Wort für ‘Tal’ 
darin steckt. 'Tal' ist auf Baskisch aran, mit Artikel arana. Frz. le val 
(auch la vallée, lateinisch vallis, valles) bedeutet ebenfalls 'das Tal'. 


Der Name Val d'Aran ist ein Beispiel für die haufige Erscheinung, 

daB ein hinzugefügter Kopf (dies der grammatische Terminus), wie Val 
in Val d'Aran, dasselbe ausdrückt wie der Namenkern. Wir kennen das 
bereits von Ebrach (= Ebr-ach), wenn nämlich die Deutung stimmt, daß 
der Eber-Bestandteil bereits dasselbe besagt wie der hinzugefügte Kopf 
-ach, nämlich ‘Fluß’; und wir kennen es aus neuerer Zeit von dem 

schon genannten Lake [;g Chiemsee. Man beachte auch, wie in den 

Namen auf der Karte mehrfach als Kopf -tal (auch -dal, -del) in den 
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Arn-Namen vorkommen; Arn-tal (usw.) ist natürlich genau die deutsche 
Entsprechung zu Val d'Aran. 


Arindel Bar cue 
jen Aranbach 
Per; H 

ARERR TE E 

(a Mohrenstein 
«Arnstor: 


Ahrntal 


Abb. 7. Die Arn-Namen in Europa. 


26.15. Is-/Eis-Namen 


Ich erwáhnte bereits die /s- und Eis-Namen. Sie sind, wie die Karte, die 
freilich nur eine schmale Auswahl enthalt, zeigt in ganz Europa verbrei- 
tet. Róder (1997) bespricht über hundert Vorkommnisse und stellt fest, 
daß sie sich insbesondere zu den Pyrenäen hin drängen; die Autorin hat 
seither weitere aufgefunden. (Abb. 8) 


Diese Namen enthalten das baskische Element iz- (z steht für scharfes 
[s] wie in deutsch hie&), das nur in zusammengesetzten Wórtern vor- 


kommt und dort "Wasser, Gewässer (Fluß, Bach, Meer)’ bedeutet, z.B. 
bask. izotz ‘Frost, Eis’ « iz- ‘Wasser’ + hotz 'kalt'. Es steckt auch in 
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Abb. 8. Die Verbreitung der Zs- und Eis-Namen in Europa. 


Tiernamen wie izurde 'Delphin', das als iz- ‘Wasser, Meer’ + urde 
'Schwein' genau so gebildet ist wie mittelhochdeutsch merswin 'Del- 
phin', d.i. mer ‘Meer’ + swin ‘Schwein’. Solche Metaphern (vgl. auch 
deutsch Seehund, Seelówe, See-Elefant usw.) bildet das Baskische in 
reicher Zahl, z.B. auch mit ur 'Wasser': 


ur-txakur "Wasser-Hund", ‘Otter’ (txakur ‘Hund’) 
ur-xahal "Wasser-Kalb", 'Seehund' (xahal 'Kalb') 
ur-otso "Wasser-Wolf", ‘Hecht’ (otso ‘Wolf’) 
ur-oilo "Wasser-Huhn", ‘Eisvogel’ (oilo ‘Huhn’) 
ur-xoxo "Wasser-Amselchen", ‘Eisvogel’ 
ur-xorigorri "Wasser-Rotvogel", ‘Eisvogel’ 


ur-zori "Wasser-Vogel", ‘Eisvogel’ 


Es steht zu vermuten, daß auch im Namen des Eisvogels das vaskonische 
Element xis- (bask. iz-) ‘Wasser (etc.)' steckt. Der Eisvogel hieß im Alt- 
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hochdeutschen isarno (arno 'Adler') und im Altenglischen isearn (earn 
'Adler'). Obwohl der Eisvogel im Baskischen heute anders hei&t, kónnte 
er doch in alterer Zeit izarrano (= iz- ‘Wasser’ + arrano 'Adler') ge- 
heißen haben, so daß wir hier ein vaskonisches Lehnwort im Germani- 
schen hátten." 


26.16 Yssingeaux 


Vielleicht gehórt der Name der Partnerstadt von Ebersberg, Yssingeaux, 
zu diesem vaskonischen Wasserwort. Dauzat [1978] zufolge ist der Ort 
zuerst a. 985 in der Form de Issinguaudo bezeugt. Es stecke der germa- 
nische [29 Mánnername /singaud darin; móglicherweise dachte man an 

die zahlreichen germanischen Mánnernamen mit -wald, denn älteres 

-ald- erscheint im Franzósischen regelmáfig als -aud-. 


Nun gibt es viele Gründe, dieses Spiel, für unverstandene Ortsnamen 
einfach Personennamen anzusetzen, gleich ob es sie gibt oder nicht und 
unabhangig davon, ob eine einschlagige Persónlichkeit des betreffenden 
Namens bekannt ist, nicht mitzuspielen. Auch formal pa&t zu einer Re- 
Konstruktion mit -wald die palatale Aussprache des -g- nicht. Deswegen 
móchte ich zu bedenken geben, ob man Yssingeaux als Issinguaud- 

nicht unter Berücksichtigung der offenbar móglichen Rekonstruktion in 

der Form *Isingaud- auf eine Zusammensetzung xIs-ing- + ald- zurück- 
führen sollte. x«Is-ing- (vielleicht älter xIs-in-ic-a, *Is-in-i-a 0.4.) könnte 
dabei ein alter, auf xis- (bask. iz- “Wasser, Gewässer’) aufgebauter Bach- 
name sein, und ald- kónnte in bask. alde 'Hang, Seite' (als eine Art 
Suffix -alde auch ‘in der Nahe von, bei’) seine Fortsetzung haben." 

Der Ort ware demnach mit Bezug auf seine Lage als x/s-ing- + alde 
"Bach-Hang" anschaulich und — wie Kundige mir versichern — zutref- 

fend beschrieben. Wie der Zufall es will, hatte der Name dieser Stadt, so 
aufgefaBt, sogar eine gewisse konstruktionelle und semantische Ahn- 
lichkeit mit dem der Partnerstadt, Ebersberg “Fluß-Berg”. 


Ich glaube immerhin deutlich gemacht zu haben, daB die namen- 

kundliche Analyse von Yssingeaux der Fortsetzung bedarf und ein inte- 
ressantes Ergebnis verspricht, interessanter und vor allem plausibler als 
der Hinweis auf einen lautlich anklingenden germanischen Personen- 

namen. 


Dem Vernehmen nach — und das Wappen der Stadt bestätigt es — 
erklärt man sich den Namen Yssingeaux am Ort aus dem heutigen (!) 
Französisch als 'Ici cinq cogs' (d.i. ‘Hier fünf Hähne’). (Abb. 9) 
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Abb. 9. Das Wappen der Stadt Yssingeaux. 


Dies ist eine waschechte Volksetymologie, wissenschaftlich so wenig 
haltbar wie die Deutung des Namens Ebersberg als ‘Berg des Ebers', ja 
noch weniger, denn sie ist noch naiver: Schon die Schreibung ici, ab 

dem 11. Jahrhundert kontinuierlich bezeugt, beweist eindeutig, daß das 
Iss- (a. 985 de Issinguaudo) von Yssingeaux mit ici 'hier' (aus lat. ecce 
hic 'Schau! Hier' entwickelt) nichts zu tun hat (vgl. Gamillscheg 1969: 
S.VV. i-, ici). Das Wort coq ist im Franzósischen übrigens erst seit dem 
12. Jahrhundert belegt (Gamillscheg 1969: s.v. coq), wührend Yssin- 
geaux als de Issinguaudo schon a. [2; 985 aufgeschrieben wurde. Das 

paßt auch nicht gut zusammen. Die Frage, ob denn eine Beiziehung von 
Háhnen — und ausgerechnet von fünf Hahnen — zur Erklärung des Sied- 
lungsnamens überhaupt sinnvoll sei, stellt sich dann gar nicht mehr. 


Ein Ziel der wissenschaftlichen Namenkunde muß es sein, solche 

naiven Deutungsversuche, die ohne sprachgeschichtliche Kenntnisse und 
oft auch ohne Berücksichtigung der topographischen Gegebenheiten, 
statt dessen nach dem bloßen Anklang an Wörter der zufällig bekannten 
Sprachen Fantasielösungen produzieren, ein für allemal zu überwinden. 
Das soll nicht bedeuten, daß man auch die Stadtwappen zu verändern 
vorschlägt, etwa den Eber vertreibt und die Hähne verscheucht. Im Ge- 
genteil: Diese Wappen sind ja selbst ein Stück Tradition geworden und 
verdienen alle Pflege. Es ist dies wie mit dem Weihnachtsmann: Die we- 
nigsten Erwachsenen glauben an ihn; aber will man ihn deswegen ab- 
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schaffen? Man darf eben nur nicht meinen, da8 man mit Hilfe der Wap- 
pen etwas beweisen könne. 


26.17. Eisolzried 


Ist es realistisch, ein aus dem Baskischen alde ‘Hang, Seite’ erschliefba- 
res vaskonisches Wort gleicher Form und Bedeutung in einem französi- 
schen Siedlungsnamen anzusetzen, eben in Yssingeaux? Ich meine Ja. 


In deutschen Ortsnamen sind Namen auf -old-, denen, wo belegt, 
eine ältere Form auf -ald- entspricht, ungemein häufig; sie werden in 


der Regel mit deutschen Personennamen erklürt, in denen -old- auf 
-wald zurückgeht. 


Ich wahle ein Beispiel, in welchem das Vorderglied wie ein deutscher 
Personenname ausschaut, aber eben auch eine vaskonische Interpreta- 
tion erlaubt: Eisolzried, den Namen eines Dorfes in der Gemeinde Berg- 
kirchen, Landkreis Dachau, a. 1140 (Kopie von a. 1175) Isoltesriet, a. 
1259-1266 Eisolsride, 1372 Eysoltsried (v. Reitzenstein 1991: 122, s.v. 
Eisolzried, jeweils mit Fundstellen)." 


Wie andere vor ihm glaubt v. Reitzenstein, im Vorderglied des Sied- 
lungsnamens stecke „der Personenname /solt". Gemeint ist offenbar 

Isolt, denn das anlautende «i» im Beleg Isoltesriet steht für langes i, wie 
sich aus der nachmaligen Diphthongierung zu ei zweifelsfrei ergibt, und 
auch der bekannte Name der Tristansage, etwa Gottfrieds «Isot», hat ein 
langes i: Isót. Natürlich kommt ein Zusammenhang mit dem Namen der 
literarischen Figur nicht in Betracht. Wallner (1924: 100, Nr. 1208) 
schreibt ausdrücklich, ein Zusammenhang mit der Isolde des hófischen 

Epos sei abzulehnen." Indem er sich lediglich auf den Nachweis des 

Namens bei Fórstemann (1900: 972) bezieht und auf Wallner (1924: 

100) hinweist, gibt v. Reitzenstein zu verstehen, daß er seinen Personen- 
namen nicht in dieser Richtung aufgefaBt sehen móchte. Er weist aber 
nicht, wie man es billig erwarten darf, eine geschichtliche Person nach, 
die in einer einschlágigen Beziehung zu Eisolzried stünde, etwa als 
Dorfgründer bzw. Dorfgründerin bezeugt ware. Sein Hinweis zielt also 

ins Leere und ist deshalb wertlos. Dasselbe gilt für Pólsterls Deutung [2 
„Rodung des Isolt" (Liebhard und Pólsterl 1992: 39). 


Aus den ältesten Belegen läßt sich durch Abzug neuer Kopfteile, Be- 
rücksichtigung des spáteren Diphthongs ei und der althochdeutschen 
Lautentwicklung von d zu t der Namenkern Ísold- gewinnen. Bedenkt 

man, daß toponymisches -old- in aller Regel auf älteres -ald- zurück- 
geht, erreicht man ein noch älteres Isald-. In Ís- und -ald- zerlegt, läßt 
sich dieser Namenkern als vaskonisches Kompositum aus *is- "Wasser, 
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Gewässer’ (wie in Eisbach, aus älterem xIsa, d.i. vaskon. *Is-a, mit dem- 
selben vaskonischen Wasserwort wie bask. iz-) und vaskon. xald- ‘Hang’ 
(wie bask. alde ‘Hang, Seite’) auffassen." Bei dieser Deutung, *1Is + ald- 
'Flu8hang', beschreibt der Name [sold-, spáter eingedeutscht als fsoltes- 
ried usw., den Ort Eisolzried hinsichtlich seiner Lage an der Maisach 

sehr gut: Südlich der Maisach erstreckt sich flach und weit das Berg- 
kirchner Moos, auf dem Nordufer, wo die Landschaft sogleich ansteigt, 
liegt am Hang Eisolzried." 


26.18 Vaskonische Strukturentlehnungen 


Man kann indes nicht nur vaskonische Wortsubstanz in Lehnwórtern"' 
und Lehnnamen, sondern auch vaskonischen StruktureinfluB in den 
westlicheren der indogermanischen Sprachen feststellen. Schon 1994 
habe ich auf den Anfangsakzent der drei westlichsten indogermanischen 
Sprachen hingewiesen, des Germanischen, Italischen und Keltischen. Ihn 
erkläre ich aus dem Substrat, das uns die Alteuropäischen Toponymie 
In fact, well-known Vasconists believe that 

sung that Proto-Basque also had an initial accent. 

Today, of course, this is no longer the case in Basque. However, 

also in the Germanic, Italic and Celtic languages 

no longer consistently the initial accent. 


A structural feature that is still present in Europe and as a new 
tion in some of the more western Indo-European languages, is 
the twenty-count, the vigesimal system. (Fig. 10) 


This method of counting is probably best known to us from the remainders that 

We are amazed when learning French: quatre-vingt "four 

(-times) twenty", di '80'; quatre-vingt-dix [23 "four(-times) twenty 

[and] ten", i.e. '90'. It is not Indo-European; the Indo-Europeans 

have the decimal system by nature. About their origin in the 

Indo-European languages of Europe there are different views. 

In my opinion, there is only one plausible solution: 

is a borrowing from the Vasconian substrate. The base 

kische has preserved this inherited method of cooling completely intact to this day: 


Basque cardinal numbers (King 1994: 414) 


1 bat 10 hamar 
2 to 20 heights 
3 hiru 30 hogeitahamar (= hogei eta hamar, 20 


and 10) 
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Bl Regions with languages with vigesimal counting 


Regions with languages with partially vigesimal count 


(A) Regions with languages with single vigesimal terms 


Fig. 10. Sketch of the distribution of vigesimality. 
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After the last ice age about ten thousand years ago, human 

empty Europe north of the mountains from its southernmost region in 
taken possession of. This was southern France, and southern France 
was Vasconian, as it was to a large extent even in Roman times. (Fig. 
11) 


I personally trust linguistics more than other sciences, and 

I consider the matter settled from a linguistic point of view. But there is — 
and there have always been contemporaries, even linguists, who 

Have confidence in sciences other than linguistics. Previously 

These were psychology, biology, computer science 

and others, today it is genetics. 


So it is in a sense gratifying that geneticists have the same 
They have developed teachings like I have, but with their own methods. 
When I saw the genetic map of expansion in Europe, I was shocked 


almost, because I thought I saw my own linguistic map. 
(Fig. 12) 


Haplogroup V Homaland 
10,000 -15,000 Years Ago 


Fig. 12. The genetic expansion of the Vascones in Europe. 
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Geneticists now also believe that Europe descended from the Basque 


land aus wiederbesiedelt wurde, daß die [4 alten Vaskonen ihre Gene 
nach ganz Europa, sogar bis nach Lappland transportiert haben. Mir 
kann das natürlich nur recht sein. 


Die folgende Graphik, die die prozentuale Verteilung des Rhesus- 
faktors negativ (Rh minus) bildlich darstellt, sieht im getónten Teil aus 
wie eine Karte der alteuropäische Flußnamen. (Abb. 13) 


[ ] bis 10% E 20% - 2596 
10% - 15% Bl über 25% 
BB 15% - 2096 


Abb. 13. Die prozentuale Verteilung von Rh- (Rhesusfaktor negativ). 


4 grarisch an r Indogermanen „nach Europa hinein". 


Abb. 


14. Die a; 

Die folgende 

Indogermanen, die milità 
vom dritten bis zum ers 

und China und im Weste 

seln geführt hat. (Abb. 15) 
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26.28 Mehr zur Genetik Europas 


Uber genetische Faktoren steht mir von Berufs wegen kein Urteil zu. 

Man bemerke deshalb, wie ich mich hier gänzlich auf Zitate verlasse. So 
auch bei der schematischen Darstellung der [5 Blutgruppe Null in Eu- 
ropa (nach Mourant 1954). (Abb. 16) 


Sie zeigt, wie sich diese Blutgruppe am Westrand des Kontinents und 
insbesondere auch im Baskenland am dichtesten findet. Auch dies kann 
als eine ,Einmischung" der Blutgruppe A von Osten her begründet 

werden. Feiner noch gestaltet sich das Bild, wenn wir nach Bayern 
hinein-,zoomen" und die kleinráumige Kartierung der Blutgruppen- 
struktur der registrierten Blutspender in Bayern betrachten." (Abb. 17) 
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Abb. 16. Die Blutgruppe Null in Europa. 


Diese zeigt, daß südlich der Donau die Blutgruppe Null, nördlich der 
Donau die Blutgruppe A am häufigsten ist. Ist dies bereits bemerkens- 
wert, so sind die Details der Karte ein Grund zur Verwunderung: Ist 
südlich der Donau die Blutgruppe Null sowieso am häufigsten, nimmt 
sie in Alpennáhe noch einmal deutlich zu; und nördlich der Donau, wo 
generell die Blutgruppe A am haufigsten ist, verdichtet sich die Blut- 
gruppe Null in den bergigen Regionen, z.B. der Rhön. Dies läßt sich 
m.E. nur so deuten, daß die Blutgruppe Null die der bayerischen Urbe- 
völkerung ist, die durch Zuwanderer, die stets das beste Land für den 
Ackerbau suchten, überlagert wurde und in typischen Rückzugsgebieten 
ihre genetischen Merkmale am wenigsten vermischt bewahrte. — Null ist 
die dominante Blutgruppe des Baskenlandes. 
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Anteil des Bluttyps ® dargestellt 
als positive Differenz zu Typ A 
(ein Symbol pro Landkreis) 


Q mehr als +6% 
© bis +6% 
© bis +3% 


o 8% oder unter 0% 
(d.h. Typ A überwiegt) 


Abb. 17. Die Verteilung der Blutgruppe Null in Bayern. 


Aber das sind feine Unterschiede. Im Grunde ist Europa genetisch 
ziemlich einheitlich. Das zeigt die letzte Graphik. (Abb. 18) 


Da& eine genetische Landkarte nicht so [55 auszuschauen braucht wie 

die europäische, zeigt das sibirische Gegenstück oben rechts am Rand. 
Dazu gibt es einen kleinen Spritzer in Lappland, dessen Bevólkerung — 
sie spricht eine uralische Sprache, das Lappische, besser: Saami — zum 
Teil in vorgeschichtlicher Zeit aus dem Osten eingewandert ist. Aber im 
Großen und Ganzen sind wir alle ungefähr dieselbe Mischung — eben 

die alten nacheiszeitlichen Vaskonen, graduell von Osten her indoger- 
manisiert. Daran werden auch weitere Zuwanderungen, wie wir sie ge- 
rade in jüngster Zeit erleben, wenig andern. 
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Abb. 18. Verteilung der mtDNS-Gruppen in Europa. 
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Anmerkungen 


Erstveróffentlichung 2000 in: Land um den Ebersberger Forst: Beitráge zur 
Geschichte und Kultur, 8-28. (Jahrbuch des historischen Vereins für den 
Landkreis Ebersberg 2 (1999).) München: Lutz Garnies. Der Neuveróffentli- 
chung wurde eine Zusammenfassung beigegeben. 


Vortrag, gehalten im Rathaussaal der Stadt Ebersberg am 25. November 

1999 auf Einladung des Historischen Vereins des Landkreises Ebersberg. Ich 
danke dem Historischen Verein und seinem Vorsitzenden, Herrn Bernhard 
Schafer, für die Einladung und Herrn Bürgermeister Walter Brilmayer für die 
Übernahme einer Schirmherrschaft durch Bereitstellung des Saales und per- 
sönliche Anwesenheit beim Vortrag, schließlich Frau Elisabeth Hamel 
(Ebersberg) für die Herstellung der Graphiken. (Überarbeitung der Graphiken 
für diesen Band von Patrizia Noel und Oliver Rezec.) 


Mit bairischer Scharfung des -b- zu -p- in Eberes-/Epares- wie auch in -perch 
und -perc. 


Bei lat. aper, deutsch Eber handelt es sich um ein sehr altes Lehnwort aus 
einer vorgeschichtlichen semitischen Sprache, vgl. noch arabisch "ifr 'Eber'. 


Den Hinweis hierauf und auf Volkert 1972: 34 verdanke ich Herrn Markus 
Krammer, Kreisheimatpfleger für den Landkreis Ebersberg. 


Mayr 1989: 105-106. 


In der Diskussion im Anschlu8 an den Vortrag schlug Markus Krammer 

(s.o. Anm. 4) eine Verbindung dieser Erklarung mit der Eber-Sage vor. Da 
ich beide Teile dieses neuen Vorschlags für verfehlt halte, bringt uns nach 
meiner Ansicht auch ihre Verbindung der Wahrheit nicht nüher. 


Vgl. zum Vorstehenden Puchner 1951: 20, Nr. 75 Ebrach. 


Berger und v. Reitzenstein sind aber nicht die einzigen, die diese methodi- 
sche Regel nicht beherzigen und ihre Deutungen lieber weit herziehen als 
einfach auf den Fluf zu verweisen. Ein Beispiel, das mir bei meiner Exkur- 
sion am 18. Februar 2000 (s.u. Anm. 20) auffiel, ist das Kirchdorf Webling 
(Landkreis Dachau), a. 1140 Wewelingen. Dieses stellt der Mitautor Gerhard 
Hanke der Hauptautoren Liebhard und Pólsterl (1992: 53) zu ,wabern 
'schwankender Wiesengrund'" und scheint dabei die einfache Tatsache zu 
übersehen, daB Webling am Webelsbach liegt. 


The abbreviation AET stands for Old European Toponymy (see below). 


Following the discussion that followed my presentation, a part of 

The participants pointed out that the Ebrach used to flow closer to the city, namely 
directly at the foot of the city hill. That may be welcome to those 

who, based on its current appearance, assumed that the 

Stadtberg is too far from the Ebrach for the name of the city to be 

to obtain them. 
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Not far away are the towns of Kokra and Kokrica, whose names apparently 
are derived from the river name. The river name itself could be some of the 
Names that Bahlow (1985) deals with under Kocher. 


The Slavic word reka 'river', which Iva Gojmerac reminded me of, 

(Welscher) points out, may also be of Vasconian origin. It 

is also found in some Romance languages and even in 

Basque, there — albeit with phonetic problems ~ as erreka 

*Bach' (Agud/Tovar 1991: sv erreka 1). One expects for vaskon. xreka 

rather Basque. eka; and indeed there is an Eka in the Basque Country, which 
According to the Basque Encyclopedia, a "barranco afluente del rio Irati por su 
margen izquierda" (I also owe this hint to Iva Gojmerac 

(Welscher), so probably a left tributary of the Irati; this is incidentally 
in turn a right tributary of the Aragon, which flows into the Ebro. In 
German-speaking countries, the numerous names that Bahlow (1985) 

under Reckum (perhaps also Recht, Rechtebe, Rechtenbach), Reichenbach, 
Richen, Richrath, Riechheim, and Regensburg, Riegel treated 

and which have not yet been satisfactorily explained, belong here. 


This is, by the way, probably a Vascon loanword; the 
Basque word for eagle is arrano. 


This word may be the basis for our word for ice, ancient German. 
*isa- n. 'ice', which otherwise has no good etymology; cf. Vennemann 


19972. Basque izotz also includes Basque izozte 'frost', izozko 'frost', 
froze, frosty', izoztela 'ice', izoztruma 'icicle', izotzil 'January'. 


I first put forward this suggestion in Vennemann 1996. 


Of this alde, Agud/Tovar (1989: sv alde) states that it 
often occurs as the second compositional element. This is where the 
above mentioned decline to a suffix. 


See also the entry Ysolteshusen in Fórstemann (1913: I. 1599). 
Wallner provides the following evidence (with sources): a. 1215 
Ysoltzriet, a. 1219 Isoldesriet. 


In the Basque Country, there is a Rio Izalde south of Bilbao. 

This is vaskon. xis-alde, although the naming is not directly 

is clearly evident. After all, there are also FluBna- 

men ending in x-ald-, e.g. the names of the Nagold and the Singold (Bahlow 1985: 
sv Nagold). With a suitable forelimb, talde was obviously suitable for the formation 
dung von Gewüsserbezeichnungen, vgl. mit bask. ur ‘Wasser’: tur + alde > 

uhalde, ugalde *FluBumgebung, Flut, Flu8' (de Azkue 1984: 1080, 1083). 

Autopsie am 18. Februar 2000. Von der LandstraBe, die zwischen Hang und 

Fluß verläuft, geht rechtwinklig am östlichen Dorfrand die Feldbergstraße (!) 
den Hang hinauf nach Deutenhausen ab. Von dieser wiederum geht eine 

kleine Straße namens „Am Hang” ab. Schöner kann es der Namenkundler 

nicht antreffen. Weniger schön trifft es die Häuslebauer; die Hanglage macht 


21. 


23. 
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ihnen zu schaffen, wie mir ein Einheimischer von seinem Rohbau aus mit 


bitterem Lachen bestatigte. 


Vgl. zu diesen u.a. Vennemann 1995c. 


Für 60, 70, 80 und 90 kommen daneben explizitere Formen vor, z.B. für 90 
lauretan hogei eta hamar “vier-mal zwanzig und zehn". 


(Die Abbildungen 11, 14 und 15 wurden 1996 für den Artikel "Zur Frage der 
vorindogermanischen Substrate in Mittel- und Westeuropa" (Vennemann 

i.Ea, Kap. 17 dieses Bandes) erstellt. Sie entstanden damals unabhängig 
von den Ergebnissen der Genetik.) 


Hier folge ich meiner Darstellung in Vennemann 1998a. 


27. Water all over the place: 
The Old European toponyms and their 
Vasconic origin 


With notes on the names of Cannes 
and Le Suquetx 


Abstract 


The paper begins with a critical appraisal of Hans Krahe's theory of the Old Euro- 
pean hydronymy. Krahe's comparative methodology is accepted, his semantic rule 
that the more frequent a hydronymical root the more general is its meaning, is 
embraced and applied to all toponyms. But his contention that the Old European 
hydronymy is Indo-European is challenged with a list of arguments which together 
favor a Vasconic interpretation. 


By way of exemplification the Vasconic hydronymical roots is- and ur- 

meaning '(body of) water' are studied both in river names as well as other 
toponyms known often to encapsulate hydronymical elements. In particular, the 
names of the French city of Yssingeaux and of the Bavarian village of Eisolzried 
are analyzed as containing is- as well as another Vasconic toponymical element 
xalde ‘slope’, fitting the locations. Bq. -alde may also occur as a termination of 
river names, as in Rio Izalde south of Bilbao. The same termination is recognized 
in the German river-names Nagold, Singold, and Onolzbach (« Onoltespah « *An- 

alde plus Germanizing -es-bach), and in the French toponym Évricourt « 
Ebraldocurte « *Ibar-alde (Romanized with -o-cortem), cf. Bq. ibar ‘valley, [mouth 
of a] river'. The hydronymic ur- is seen in Germany in river-names and settlement 
names such as Ur-ach and Aur-ach (Germanized with -ach 'river') and in Auerberg 
*water mountain', name of a mountain characterized by an abundance of water. 


The toponymical Vasc. aran 'valley' (cf. Bq. aran 'valley') is used to show that 
"nationalizing" additions to an old name often express the same meaning, here 
'valley': Val d'Aran in the Pyrenees, Arundel in England, Arendal in Norway, 
Ahrntal in Tyrol, Arntal in Germany (several). 


Two new etymologies are discussed in greater detail: (1) The toponymical root 

kan- of the names of several settlements characterized by mountains, such as 

French Cannes, Le Cannet-du-Luc, Cannet, Chanousse, and Italian Canossa, is 
explained by means of Bq. gain, gan, gafi 'height, summit'. (2) The toponymical 

root suk- of Le Suquet, name of the hill at the foot of which Cannes is located, of 
Les Sucs, name of the hills around Yssingeaux, and of several settlement names is 
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connected with the root of the name of the Basque village of Succos and with Prov. 
suc ‘head’, making Succos a parallel of the better known Bizkarosse (with Bq. 
bizkar 'hillock') and of the above-mentioned Chanousse/Canossa, Bq. -oz being a 


frequent place-name termination. 


European relics of the Vasconic way of counting in twenties as well as certain 
findings of anthropological genetics are referred to in support of these Vasconic 
reconstructions of river and settlement names. 


27.1. Introduction: Two theories of the Old European hydronymy 


This paper is about the role of water in place-names.' More precisely, it 
deals with the etymology of certain designations of water that occur in 
ancient place-names, in particular in hydronyms. But some other place- 
names are briefly analyzed too, e.g., as may well be expected at the site 
of this Symposium, the names of Cannes and its Suquet. 


What makes hydronyms scientifically interesting? A succinct formu- 
lation was offered to me by a colleague, Rolf Bergmann (University of 
Bamberg), in a letter dated 27 May 1992; the translation is mine: 


One thing is certain: The hydronymy preserves the very oldest European lan- 
guage material, and it is indeed worth every scientific endeavor to evaluate this 
tradition in terms of both language history and history in general. 


The most comprehensive theory of the Old European hydronymy 

was developed by the German Indo-Europeanist Hans Krahe and be- 

came widely known through his book Unsere ältesten Flußnamen 

(Krahe 1964). What does this theory say? The following are its major 
tenets: 


1. All over Europe we find a system of hydronyms with identical 
roots and identical morphological structure. 


2. The Old European hydronymy is Indo-European, more precisely: 

It belongs to an early layer of West Indo-European, before the 
language broke up into Italic, Celtic, Germanic, Balto-Slavic, and 
Illyrian. 


3. The Old European hydronymy originated in the first half of the 
second millennium B.C. 


The first tenet is uncontroversial. I disagree with Krahe about the 
correct morphological analysis; e.g., I see compounds in many cases 
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where he sees derivates. But there cannot be any doubt about the sub- 
stantive and structural identity of the oldest hydronyms, even of most of 
the oldest toponyms in general, all over Europe. 


The second tenet is in my opinion wrong. The following are impor- 
tant counter-arguments (see Vennemann 1994d for details). 


(a) The roots have no good etymologies, and often only in the 
wrong Indo-European languages. 


(b) The Indo-European ablaut which Krahe believed he was able to 
see in the hydronymy (Il-ar-a, Al-ar-a, Ul-m- < xEl-, *Al-, *L-) 
is illusory. 


(c) The root structure is too simple to be Indo-European. 


(d) In particular, the fact that more than half of Krahe's hydro- 
nymic roots begin with a vowel definitely make the hydronymy 
non-Indo-European. 


(e) The fact that a is the most common vowel in Krahe's hydro- 
nyms — both in roots and suffixes — makes the hydronymy non- 
Indo-European. 


(f) The fact that almost all of Krahe's hydronyms terminate in -a 
makes the hydronymy non-Indo-European. (Why should all 
those river-names be feminine?) 


The third tenet is wrong, too. There is a straightforward counter-ar- 
gument: The Iberian Peninsula only became Indo-European in the first 
millennium B.C., nevertheless it belongs to Krahe's hydronymy (it has 
the same river names). 


But apart from such theory-specific assumptions, Krahe's teachings 
comprise valuable methodological rules which are based on profound 
insights into prehistoric naming. The most important among them is the 
following, which flows from the theoretical background of the theory of 
the Old European hydronymy and has to be respected by anyone pro- 
posing an alternative to Krahe's views: 


Rule: The more frequent the name, the more general the concepts 
encapsulated in the hydronym. 


My own view of the matter can be expressed in the following the- 
sis: [25g 


Thesis: The Old European hydronymy is Vasconic. 
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Since other European toponyms from the same period are Vasconic, 
too, the thesis takes on the following more general form: 


Thesis: The Old European toponymy is Vasconic. 


The "Vasconic" languages referred to in the thesis are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Basque; 

2. the Aquitanian language recognizable in Roman inscriptions from 
Aquitaine, the area between the Garonne [Bordeaux], the Atlantic, 
and the Pyrenees (Michelena 1954, Gorrochategui 1984, 1987, 

Trask 1997: 398-402); 

3. any further (extinct) languages related to Basque and Aquitanian 
that were spoken in Europe before the Atlantic Littoral was 
Hamito-Semiticized, the central and eastern parts of the Continent 


were Indo-Europeanized, and the north was Uralicized; and in 
North Africa before it was Hamito-Semiticized. 


27.2. Is- names 


As a first example, let us consider the name of the French Isére, an old 
Isara. This is the same name as that of the river on which Munich is 
situated, the Isar, which in the 8th and 9th centuries is likewise attested as 
Isara. Other names based on the same first element are: 
. Yser (Isara) in Belgium 
Ijssel (/sala) in Holland 
Ijsendoorn (Zsandra) in Holland 
. Ure (sura) in England 
Isen (Zsana) in Bavaria, with the market town Isen 
Eisack/Isarco (Isarcus) in North Tyrol 


Ismaning (Isamanninga) on the Isar River 


Isny, town in Württemberg, close to Bavaria, with river Isine (a. 1290) 


Numerous Isebeken, Eisbüche, Eisenbüche all over Germany. 
10. Isigny (Isiniacum) in France 


11. Isella, Isasca, Iseste, Isapis, Isaurus in Italy 
12. Riu Isalle (rivulet in Sardinia) 

13. Isalli (former village in Sardinia) 

14. Isallai (landscape in Sardinia) 


15. Izura (village in the Basque Country) 


o 00-0 CA Bude 
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About 250 such names are discussed by Róder (2000), who notes in 
particular that the names are crowded most densely around the Pyre- 

nope. As for the meaning of the is- element, Krahe, in accordance with 

his theory of an Indo-European origin of the hydronymy, suggested 

that it represents the zero grade of an Indo-European verbal root :xeis-/ 
*ois-/x*is- meaning 'to move violently, hurry'. Hubschmid (1963a: 

166), by contrast, suggested that the hydronymic element is- reflects an 
old word meaning 'water' and preserved in a number of Basque com- 

pounds containing iz- 'water'. I have suggested (Vennemann 1994d: 

chap. 6, here § 2.2) that the Germanic ice word, Engl. ice, Gm. Ice, Icel. 
is, PGmc. xisa- n. 'ice', which has no good Indo-European etymology, 

is a prehistoric Vasconic loan-word; cf. the following Basque words: 

izoz- 'frost, ice' « iz- 'water' + hotz 'cold', izozte 'frost', izozko 'frozen, 
frosty', izoztela 'ice', izoztruma 'ice-cone', izotzil 'January'. 


An item supporting this assumption is the Germanic name of the 
kingfisher, cf. Gm. Kingfisher, literally "ice-bird", but really 'king- 
fisher': 


Old English isearn 'king-fisher': is 'ice 
Old High German isarno 'king-fisher': is 


(?) * earn 'eagle' 
ice' (?) + arno 'eagle' 


These words reflect a metaphor which does not, however, mean "ice- 
eagle", but "water-eagle", cf. other metaphorical names of water-ani- 
mals, eg English sea-lion, sea-elephant, also Gm. Seal "sea-dog", 

ie. 'seal'. This naming type is very common in Basque, eg with ur 
'water' (literal meanings are rendered in double quotation marks): 


ur-txakur "water-dog", 'otter' (txakur 'dog') 


ur-xahal "water-calf', 'seal' (xahal 'calf') 


ur-otso "water-wolf", 'pike' (otso 'wolf') 


ur-oilo "water-chicken", 'king-fisher' (oilo 'chicken') [550 
ur-xoxo "little water-blackbird", 'king-fisher' 
ur-xorigorri "water-red-bird", 'king-fisher' 


ur-zori "water-bird", 'king-fisher' 


Note in particular, with iz- [is-] *water', the Basque compound iz-urde 
"water-pig", i.e. 'dolphin'. This is, indeed, the interpretation given by 
de Azkue (1984), but an alternative interpretation has been proposed by 
Michelena and is defended by Trask (1997: 328): izurde 'dolphin' « 
*gizurde < xgiza-urde "man-pig", with gizon 'man'. Neither 

Michelena nor Trask has always shown that an original name meaning 
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*man-pig' is linguistically possible; as long as they are unable to point 
to a language in which the dolphin is called a man-pig, their proposal 
has to be rejected. For de Azkue's "water-pig" I can point to Middle 

High German mer-swin 'dolphin', literally "sea-pig" (cf. Vennemann 

1996: n. 19). 


Even though the kingfisher is now named differently in Basque, I 

think it is safe, all things considered, to reconstruct a Vasconic word for 
the kingfisher, *is-arrano "water-eagle" (cf. Bq. iz- ‘water’ + arrano 
'eagle'), a word that died out in Basque but survives as a loan-word in 
Germanic, and even in Modern German Eisvogel where the "eagle" 

component was replaced by the more general Vogel 'bird', cf. Bq. ur- 

zori *water-bird", ie. 'king-fisher', and where the Vasconic tis- 'wa- 
ter’, fitted into Germanic as *is-, came to mean ‘ice’ under the influence 
of the simplex noun PGmc. *is-a-, Gm. Eis ‘ice’, even though the bird 

can only dive for food in liquid water, ice being that state of aggregation 
which causes it to starve and may easily starve it to death. 


I 


As a special application, let us consider the challenges of the name of 
the city of Yssingeaux (arr. H.-Loire) and compare the name to that of 
the Bavarian village of Eisolzried, as done in Vennemann 1999d. The 

name of Yssingeaux is first attested a. 985 in the phrase de Issinguaudo; 
"nom d'homme germ[anique] /singaud" (Dauzat and Rostaing 1978). 

The phonological form of the name, with its palatalized g, makes it dif- 
ficult to relate its second part to Germanic -wald: Therefore perhaps a 
derivation without the w is preferable: 


Yssingeaux « Issinguaud- « *Isingauld- « xIs-ing- + xalde 


Here the second major constituent is reminiscent of Basque alde 'slope, 
side, place', -alde 'near, by'. And -ing-, -inc- is a frequent individuation 
marker in place-names (e.g. Bodincus - Bod-inc-us, the Po river in 
Lombardy). With the following analysis, 


tIs - ing- + talde 
water - the + slope 


we receive a workable interpretation of Yssingeaux as “slope by the 
water", 'river-slope'. This describes the city very nicely, as I have been 
told by Elisabeth Hamel, a citizen of Yssingeaux's partner city, Ebers- 
berg (Bavaria). 


The name of the Bavarian village of Eisolzried, a. 1140 (copy of a. 
1175) Isoltesriet, may support this analysis, namely if analyzed as tfs + 
alde (later Germanized with -ried): 
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+s + talde 
water + slope 


Eisolzried is situated on the sloping bank of the Maisach river, the other 
bank being flat all the way to the horizon. 


27.3. -alde- names 


In the preceding section we saw -alde as the second part of a Bavarian 
hydronymic settlement name, Eisolzried « *Is + alde. Interestingly, in 
Basque alde has two lexical functions: It is a full noun meaning 'slope, 
side, place'; and it is a termination marking river names. It so happens 
that the best-known of these is the Rio Izalde in the Basque Country, 
south of Bilbao, where /zalde = Iz-alde < xIs + alde. Trask (1997: 330- 
331), in his desire to discuss away the Basque element iz- (see § 27.2 
above), suggests an etymology Izalde < *Haitz + alde, with haitz ‘peak’. 
He does not consider the question whether "peak-river" is a suitable 
hydronym; I know of no river with such a name. 


In this connection it is significant that talde occurs several times as a 
river-name termination in Germany, namely in Württemberg and Bava- 
ria: 


Nagold « *Nag-alde 
Singold « xSing-alde 


Note also the name of the Franconian city of Ansbach, a. 837 
Onoltespah, named for the small river on which it is situated, the 
Onolzbach. Thus we can add the following example to the list (there are 
more): 


Onolzbach < Onoltespah < *An-alde, Germanized with -es-bach [260 


A French toponym I suspect of containing an -alde name is Évricourt 
(Oise): ca. 750 Ebraldocurte (Dauzat and Rostaing 1978). This name is 
explained with a Germanic personal name Ebroald plus Lat. cortem 
'domaine'. I do not doubt the cortem part. But who was Ebroald? I 

think such unwarranted use of personal names in the explanation of 
toponyms is unscientific and should be abandoned. If it were my task to 
explain this name I would first of all study the location. If a river of a 
fiting name or a slope location by a river were in evidence, I would as- 
sume a compound or derivate containing *Ebar < Vascon. x*Ibar (cf. 
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Basque ibar 'valley, [mouth of a] river') and alde 'slope' or -alde 
(river-name termination): 


Évricourt < Ebraldocurte < xEbar-alde, 
Romanized with -o-cortem « xIbar + alde 


See Vennemann 1999d for an analysis of several Bavarian, French, and 
European toponyms based on Eber-/Evr- etc. 


27.4. Ur- names 


Names based on Ur-, Uhr-, Aur-, Auer- are extremely frequent river- 
names, and settlement names based on river-names, in Germany and all 
of Western Europe. In particular, Auerbach (< xÜr-Bach, i.e. Ger- 
manized < *Ur-a) is among the most frequent names of small streams in 
Germany. 


In my view the ur-/ür- part of the names is a Vasconic noun ur 'wa- 

ter', preserved in Basque ur xwater'. Vowel length and shortness is not a 
feature borrowed with the word but was added on in the loaning process, 
Vasconic, like Modern Basque, not knowing the feature of length and 


Indo-European languages making a strict difference between short and 
long vowels, having to assign this feature on auditory grounds if a loan 
item does not already contain it. This is parallel to the Vasconic *is- 
element which appears as either i5- or is-: 


Vasconic *ur-a ‘the water’ 2 Germanic :*ur-a, *ür-a ‘water, stream’ 
in the Old European hydronymy/toponymy, e.g. Ur-ach, Aur-ach 


Vasconic *is-a ‘the water’ — Germanic/Romance is-a, is-a ‘water, 
stream' in the Old European hydronymy/toponymy, e.g. /s-ar/Is-ér- 
e « Is-ar-a, Eis-ack « Is-arc-o 


The xur- element is not restricted to river-names and to settlement names 
based on river-names. In Bavaria there is the Auerberg, characterized by 
an abundance of water. In my view Auerberg, a. 1167 Urberc, literally 
means *water mountain', exactly as the highest mountain of the Rhön 
mountain range, which is named Wasserkuppe. See Vennemann 1999b, 

1999d for details and further examples. 
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27.5. Aran- names 


Names with Ar(V)n- occur all over Europe and always have a specific 
relationship to a valley. This is easy to understand when we realize that 
in Basque, aran means 'valley', too. In many names the "national- 

izing" new constituent revealingly means 'valley'. Perhaps the most 
transparent instance, at least to a person with some knowledge of French 
and Basque, is Val d'Aran, name of a valley in the Pyrenees. Here are a 
few others, with Germanic second constituents going back to the word 
family of xdal-a ‘valley’: 


Arundel in England 
Arendal in Norway 
Ahrntal in Tyrol 


Arntal in Germany (several) 


In the past, only the name of the Val d'Aran had been explained with 
Basque aran. I explain the "Germanic" examples in exactly the same 
way. 


27.6. Cannes 


Dauzat and Rostaing (1978: s.v. Canet) identify a pre-Celtic root *kan- 
'hauteur, elevation', which they assume to occur e.g. in Le Cannet-du- 
Luc, Var, ca. 1010 Canned, and Cannet, Gers, "villages situés sur des 
hauteurs". As for the name of the city of Cannes, they write: 


De la méme base *kan- et suff. pré-lat. -ua: Cannes, cant. Alpes-Mar. (Canna 
[ou Canual, époque carol.; de portu Canue, vers 990) [ainsi nommée d'apres la 
hauteur au pied de laquelle est groupée la vieille ville] (Dauzat and Rostaing 
1978: s.v. Canet). 


The authors refer us to Chanousse, H.-Alpes, a. 1365 Chanossa, "de la 
base pré-indo-eur. *can-, hauteur (v. CANET), et suff[ixe] pré-celt. 
-0ssa; avec -oscum, p.-é. Chanos, situé au pied d'une colline." The pre- 
Celtic suffix -ossa is identical with the Basque-Aquitanian [26 place- 
name termination -oz (see the following section), plus perhaps a pre- 
Basque definite article -a which is evident on most Old European river 
and settlement names. 


The name of Chanousse, older Chanossa, is reminiscent of that of a 
well-known, historically important castle on a rock in Upper Italy, 
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Canossa. Pellegrini (1990: 332) derives the name from Lat. canna 
'reed'. But this is obviously a learned folk-etymology. The name 
Canossa is, of course, etymologically identical with Chanousse and 
should be based on the same prehistoric root, Dauzat and Rostaing's 
xkan- ‘height, summit’. 


There are also numerous German and British place-names apparently 
containing this base; cf. Bahlow 1985: s.v. Kanfen. 


Concerning Dauzat and Rostaing’s prehistoric root xkan- ‘height, 

summit', one is reminded of Basque gain 'cumbre, cima, altura', 

Bizkaian dialect gan, Zuberoan dialect gafi (Michelena 1977: 139, 199), 
with related suffixes -gan, -gana. Several etymologies have been pro- 
posed for this item; Interestingly one of them relates it (or the ga- part 
of the root) to our prehistoric root. Cf. Agud/Tovar 1991: sv gain. 


27.7. Le Suquet 


As we saw in the preceding section, Cannes is "nommée d'aprés la 

"hauteur au pied de laquelle est groupée la vieille ville" (Dauzat and 
Rostaing 1978: sv Canet). Indeed it is so named inasmuch as the lo- 

cation is at a hill; it is obviously not named after that hill, because the 


hill's name is Le Suquet. Dauzat and Rostaing (1978) write sv Suc-et- 
Santenac: 


Suc-et-Santenac, Ariege; Le Suc, ham[eau] et lieux-dits, Ain, Hér., H.-Loire, 
P.-de-D.; p.-é. Supt, Law. Prov. suc, tete; dim. Suchet, Suquet (Midi). 


The hills around Yssingeaux (cf. 8 27.2 above) are called Les Sucs 
(Elisabeth Hamel, pc). The most interesting information given in the 
quotation is that the word suc is limited to the south of France. This fact 
suggests that it is not originally a Romance word (it is not Latin), but a 
loan word. We may never know with certainty from which language 

word was borrowed, because the only well-known substrate and adstrate 
language of the region, Basque, does not (does perhaps no longer) con- 

tain a suitable word. However, there is a hint that we are looking in the 
right direction. 


Orpustan (1997), in his chapter "La Basse-Navarre", records a vil- 
lage named Succos ("Sokueze selon Lhande, actuel Zokoze 

(Zokostarr))": a. 1304 succos, a. 1350 ssucos, a. 1413 cucoz. After 
pointing out certain problems with the phonology of the name variants, 
he continues: 
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Le mot occitan et gascon succa, suc "souche" (il ya also souc "sillom) peut 
convenir, with the suffix -oz, is not the toponymic environment 

Passablement Romanisé. Mais on ne peut écarter des mots basques comme zoko 
«coin, écarb (le hameau de Succos is effectivement à l'écart des routes de La- 
bastide et de Bidache), ni zok(h)orr "motte de terre, glébe" qui sont présents 
ailleurs en toponymie basque: rien ne permet vraiment de choisir entre ces 


termes (Orpustan 1997: 8 78). 


These explanations do not sound too promising. A name reflecting a 
geophysical property of a place is more likely than incidental features, 
unless such an assumption is falsified by a description of the place. 
Therefore, without evidence to the contrary, I prefer to think that 

base of Succos is the same as that of Suquet: xsuk- or, using the Basque 
orthography, *zuk-, meaning an elevation, or small hill, a meaning which 

is compatible with Dauzat and Rostaing's "Prov. suc, téte": cf. German 
Kuppe, Kopf 'head' in the names of elevations in secondary chains of 
mountains such as Wasserkuppe (Rhón), Ochsenkopf (Fichtelgebirge). 
Etymologists of Basque will have to decide whether such a meaning is 
compatible with a development into «motte de terre, gléve» (‘dirt clod’) 
recognized for Basque zohi, zokil, zokor. But it is also possible, of course, 
that a prehistoric Vasconic word *zuk- «hauteur, téte» has been lost in the 
history of Basque. Note that under a reading of Succos along these lines, 
the name becomes parallel to that of the better known Biscarosse, 


Landes, of which Dauzat and Rostaing (1978: s.v.) write, "prob. 

radlical] aquit[ain] (cf. basque bizkar, tertre) et suff[ixe] aquit. -ossum". 
A bizkar in Basque is actually a hill stretched out like the back of an ani- 
mal (such as a bull). And since the Aquitanian of the Roman period and 
Basque are either the same or closely related languages (cf. the 

references in the Introduction), the Aquitanian -oss-um is the same as 

the Basque -oz (on which cf. Echaide 1967): Bizkar-oz- "bizkar-place" 

= tZuk-oz- "xzuk-place", where bizkar and *zuk- both refer to hills, 

though of different shapes. 


27.8. Further arguments: Vigesimal counting 


In several languages of Western Europe we find — partly in traces, partly 
fully developed — a system of counting based on twenty, rather than the 
Indo-European method of counting by tens (cf. Vennemann 1998d: 

here chap. 18, 8 2.3 for details and reference). E.g., English eighty, 
ninety are decimal, but French quatre-vingt, quatre-vingt-dix are vigesi- 
mal. In Old French the vigesimal system was more fully developed: [62 
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Attested Old French vigesimal numbers 


30 vint e dis 180 neuf vins 
40 deus vins 220 onze vins 


60 trois vins 240 douze vins 

70 trois vins e dis 280 quatorze vins 
80 quatre vins 300 quinze vins 

90 quatre vins e dis 320 seize vins 
120 sis vins 340 dis set vins 

140 _ set vins 360 dis huit vins 


160 huit vins 

In Standard Basque we find the following numerals. They are there 
somewhat contracted, but their original structure is transparent in vari- 
ants such as 90, lauretan hogei eta hamar "four-times twenty and ten". 


Standard Basque cardinal numbers 


1 bat 10 hamar 


2 bi 20 hogei 


3 hiru 30 hogeitahamar 
4 lau 40 berrogei 


5 bost 50 berrogeitahamar 
6 sei 60 hirurogei 


7 zazpi 70 hirurogeitahamar 
8 zortzi 80 laurogei 


9 bederatzi 90 laurogeitahamar 
10 hamar 100 ehun 


I propose that the vigesimal system reflects the Old European way of 
counting which has to a high degree been preserved in Basque and was 
borrowed to various degrees into varieties of French. French numerals 
such as quatre-vingt-dix are hybrids showing Latin substance and 
Basque structure. They developed when the originally Vasconic-speak- 
ing inhabitants of France attempted to learn Latin when they became 
part of the Roman Empire. 
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‘A’ '20' é 10’ 

Substance: Lat. quattuor Viginti decem 
Ji4 

Form: Bq. laur- -ogei "ta hamar ‘90’ 
Ji4 


Result: Fr. quatre - vingt dix ‘90° 


27.9. Further arguments: Anthropological genetics 


The theory of which certain toponymical applications are shown in this 
paper says that large parts of Europe were Vasconic because Europe was 
repopulated after the last ice-age, beginning about ten thousand years 

ago, from Southern France, where Vasconic languages were spoken as 

late as Roman times. Since in this view the oldest linguistic layer of 
Europe is Vasconic, it is a priori likely that the oldest toponyms all over 
Europe are built up from Vasconic words and should thus permit, at 

least in a significant number of cases, a Basque etymology. 


It may therefore be of interest to linguists and non-linguists alike that 
linguists are not alone in this view of the prehistory of Europe. A sci- 
ence working independently of linguistics, and with totally different 
methods, anthropological genetics, has reached the same result, namely 
that Europe, after the last glaciation, was repopulated from Southern 


France, and by populations whose genetic properties are most con- 
sistently preserved by present-day Basques (cf. Vennemann 1999d for 

more details and references). Again, where Indo-Europeanists teach that 
the Indo-European languages were brought to Europe from the east, 
geneticists likewise teach that genes different from those original Euro- 
pean genes now preserved most consistently in the Basque Country were 
brought in by new populations from the east. 


This is one of the happy moments in the investigation of the pre- 
history of the Continent when we can be certain of some fundamental 
results, despite the absence of written documents and of unambiguous 
material remains or artefacts. Owing to an astounding degree of con- 
vergence of two vastly different disciplines, one belonging to the hu- 
manities, [253 the other to the biological sciences, we know where the 
original Europeans came from, and we know what languages they 

spoke. 
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First published 2000 in: Raoul Caruba and Rosa Galvez-Cloutier (eds.), 
Actes du 2éme Symposium International de l'Eau, Cannes, 29-31 Mai 
2000, 257-263. Nice: IRIM-université de Nice-Sophia Antipolis. An ab- 
stract has been added. 


Owing to severe limitations of printing space, the present paper is a much 
abridged version of the lecture presented at the Symposium. In particular, all 
of the overhead illustrations on which my lecture was based had to be omit- 
ted. I have to refer interested readers to my paper Vennemann 1999d for 

some of those illustrations. — I would like to thank Carol de Féral and 

Tobias Scheer for making my participation in the Water Symposium 

possible. 
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English abbreviations 


reconstructed form 


= reconstruction based on 
a reconstruction 


- compound boundary 
* incorrect form 
(in some quotations: 


a reconstructed form) 


> ‘changed 
diachronically into’ 


[...] comment 

(...) additional comment 
3 *changed morpho- 
phonemically into', or: 
*borrowed as' 

er literal meaning 


ge ordinary meaning 


$ syllable boundary 
syllable boundary 


- morpheme boundary or 
unspecified division 


# word boundary 

[430 original page number 

a. anno 

Abess. Abyssinian, Abessinian 
abl. ablative 

acc. accusative 

adj. adjective 

Akk. Akkadian 


Akkad. Akkadian 


Ang. Angas 

Aquit. Aquitanian 
Arab. Arabic 
Aram. Aramaic 


arch. archaic 


Arm. Armenian 


Assyrian 
Atlantic 
Avestan 
Basque 
Bavarian 
Bohemian 
Basque 
Breton 
Birgit 
Brythonic 
century 
Calabrian 
Castilian 
Catalan 
Celtic 
colloquial 
Coptic 
Cornish 
Cymric 
Danish 
dative 
Domesday Book 
dialect(al) 
diminutive 
Dutch 
English 
East Chadic 
Egyptian 
English 
Early New High German 
Estonian 
Ethiopic 
Faeroese 
feminine 
Finnish 
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Finn. 
forthc. 
Fr. 
Fris. 
Friul. 
G./G 
Gael. 
Galic. 
Gasc. 
Gaul. 
gen. 
Ger. 
Gk. 
Gm. 
Gmc. 
Go. 
Goth. 
Gr. 
Hebr. 
Hesych. 
Hitt. 
Hom. 


ind. 
instr. 
Ital. 


Ital. 
Lapp. 
Lat. 
Latv. 
Lett. 
Lith. 
Lomb. 
Maced. 
masc. 
MCynr. 
MDu. 
MDutch 


Finnish 
forthcoming 
French 
Frisian 
Friulian 
German 
Gaelic 
Galician 


Gascon 
Gaulish 
genitive 
German 
Greek 
German 
Germanic 
Gothic 
Gothic 


Greek 
Hebrew 
Hesychius 
Hittite 
Homeric 
Hausa 
Harsusi 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Indo-European 
indicative 
instrumental 
Italian 


Italic 
Lapp (ish) 
Latin 


Latvian 

Lettish, Latvian 
Lithuanian 
Lombard 
Macedonian 
masculine 

Middle Cymric 
Middle Dutch 
Middle Dutch 


Olr. 


Old Pruss. 
ON 

OPers. 
OPrussian 
0S 


osl. 

OS lav. 

0Sp. /OSpan. 
OSwed. 
part. 


PBq. 
PCelt. 
PGmc. 
Pict. 


PIE 
Piedmont. 
pl./plur. 
PLat. 
Pol. 


Port. 


Middle High German 
Mehri 


Middle Irish 
Middle Low German 
Modern Greek 
manuscript 

New High German 
New Icelandic 
nominative 
Norwegian 

New Persian 


Old Brythonic 


Old Bulgarian 
Occitan 


Old Church Slavonic 
Old Cymric 


Old English 
Old French 
Old Frisian 


Old High German 
Old Indic 


Old Irish 


Old Prussian 


Old Norse 
Old Persian 
Old Prussian 
Old Saxon 
Old Slavic 
Old Slavic 
Old Spanish 


Old Swedish 
participle 
Proto-Basque 
Proto-Celtic 
Proto-Germanic 
Pictish 
Proto-Indo-European 
Piedmontese 

plural 


Proto-Latin 
Polish 


Portuguese 


Provengal 
present (tense) 
Provencal 
Proto-Semitic 
Proto-Turkish 
Proto-Vasconic 
Romano-British 
Romance 
Russian 


Sabine 
Scandinavian 
section 

Semitic 

Semitic 

Servian, Serbian 


singular 


Sheri 


Sicilian 
singular 


Skt. 


Sp. 
Span. 
St.Engl. 
Sum. 


S.V /S.VV. 


Syr. 
Teut. 
Thrac. 
Toch. 
Turk. 
Tyrol. 
Umbr. 
Vasc. 
WCh 
WFris. 
WGmc. 
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Sanskrit 
Spanish 
Spanish 


Standard English 
Sumerian 


sub voce/sub vocibus 
'see entry/entries under 
Syrian 

Teutonic 

Thracian 


Tocharian 


Turkish 


Tyrolese 
Umbrian 
Vasconic 
West Chadic 
West Frisian 


West Germanic 
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German abbreviations 


++ 
00 


# 
[430 


abess. 
abg. 
abulg. 
ae. 


afr. 
afranz. 
afries. 
afro-asiat. 
afrz. 

ags. 

ügypt. 

ahd. 

ai. 


air. 


rekonstruierte Form 
rekonstruierte Form, 
die auf einer Re- 
konstruktion basiert 
Kompositionsgrenze 


inkorrekte Form 


(in einigen Zitaten: 
rekonstruierte Form) 
*wurde diachro- 
nisch zu' 

Kommentar 
nachtraglicher 
Kommentar 


‘wird morphopho- 
nemisch zu’ oder: 
‘entlehnt als’ 
wórtliche Bedeutung 
Bedeutung 
Silbengrenze 
Silbengrenze 
Morphemgrenze oder 
unspezifizierte 
Grenze 


Wortgrenze 
Seitenzahl im 
Original 


abessinsch 
altbulgarisch 
altbulgarisch 
altenglisch 
altfriesisch 
altfranzósisch 
altfriesisch 
afro-asiatisch 
altfranzósisch 
angelsáchsisch 
agyptisch 
althochdeutsch 
altindisch 


altirisch 


as. 
assyr. 
athiop. 
atl. 


av. 
avest. 
babylon. 
bair. 
balt. 


balto-slav. 


bearn. 
berber. 
bergell. 
bolog. 
borm. 
breton. 
brit. 


dial. 


dt. 
engad. 
engadin. 
engl. 


f. 


altislandisch 
Akkusativ 
akkadisch 
altkirchenslavisch 
albanisch 
altnordisch 
anglisch 
altnordisch 
altpersisch 
altpreußisch 
arabisch 
aragonisch, aragonesisch 
aramaisch 
armenisch 
altrussisch 
altsachsisch 
assyrisch 
athiopisch 
atlantisch 
avestisch 
avestisch 

baby Lonisch 
bairisch 
baltisch 
balto-slavisch 
bearnesisch 
berberisch 


MA des Bergell 
bolognesisch 
MA von Bormio 
bretonisch 
britannisch 
danisch 


Dativ 


dialektal 
deutsch 
engadinisch 
engadinisch 
englisch 
femininum 


gal. 
galiz. 
gall. 


gallo-rom. 


gask. 
Gen. 
germ. 
got. 
gr. 
griech. 
gt. 


ham. -sem. 


hdt. 
hebr. 
heth. 
EE: 
ide. 
idg. 
ig. 
it. 
ital. 
ital. 


jüd.-aram. 


kalabr. 
katal. 
katalan. 
kelt. 
klass. 


femininum 

finnisch 

frankisch 
franzósisch 
friesisch 
friihneuhochdeutsch 
(gemein-)germanisch 
galisch 


galizisch 
gallisch 
gallo-romanisch 
gaskognisch 
Genitiv 
germanisch 
gotisch 
griechisch 
griechisch 
gotisch 
hamito-semitisch 
hochdeutsch 
hebraisch 
hethitisch 


im Erscheinen 
indoeuropaisch 
indogermanisch 


(gemein-)indogermanisch 


italienisch 
italienisch 
italisch 
jüdisch-aramäisch 
kalabrisch 
katalanisch 
katalanisch 
keltisch 
klassisch 
kornisch 
kroatisch 
kymrisch 


lateinisch 
lappisch 
lateinisch 
lettisch 


mir. 


mittelbündn. 


mnd. 
mndd. 
mndi. 
mndt. 
Ms. 
myken. 
n. 
navarres. 
nbret. 
nd. 
ndt. 


ne. 
neap. 
neuir. 
nfranz. 
nfrz. 
nhd. 
nidw. 
nndl. 
Nom. 
nord. 
norm. 
obw. 
obwald. 
oeur. 
okz. 

ON 

osk. 
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litauisch 
maskulinum 
Mundart 
maskulinum 
Mittelenglisch 
mittelenglisch 


mittelhochdeutsch 
mittelirisch 
mittelbiindnerisch 
mittelniederdeutsch 
mittelniederdeutsch 
mittelniederlándisch 
mittelniederdeutsch 
Manuskript 
mykenisch 

neutrum 
navarresisch 
neubretonisch 
niederdeutsch 
niederdeutsch 
neuenglisch 
neapolitanisch 
neuirisch 
neufranzósisch 
neufranzósisch 
neuhochdeutsch 
nidwaldisch 
neuniederlündisch 
Nominativ 

nordisch 


MA der Normandie 
obwaldisch 
obwaldisch 
osteuropaisch 
okzitanisch 
Ortsname 


oskisch 
österreichisch 
Person 

Perfekt 


persisch 


phönizisch 
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Plur. 
PN 
port. 
portug. 
prov. 


provengal. 


Ptol. 
puschl. 
rat. 
ratorom. 
rhat. 
riojan. 
rom. 
russ. 
sabin. 
salamanc. 
schott. 
schwed. 
schweiz. 
semit. 
Sing. 


Plural 
Personenname 
portugiesisch 
portugiesisch 
provenzalisch, 
provengalisch 
provenzalisch, 
provengalisch 
Ptolemaus 
puschlavisch 
rütisch 
ratoromanisch 
ratoromanisch 
MA des Rioja 
romanisch 
russisch 
sabinisch 


MA von Salamanca 
schottisch 
schwedisch 
schweizerisch 
semitisch 
Singular 


Siz. 

span. 

sum. 
sumer. 
S.V./S.VV. 


Syr. 
toch. 
tschad. 
türk. 
ugarit. 
umbr. 
uridg. 
vask. 
vaskon. 
vd. 
veltlin. 
vlat. 
vorrom. 


vulgarlat. 


weur. 


sizilianisch 
spanisch 


sumerisch 
sumerisch 


sub voce/sub vocibus 
'man vergleiche den 
Eintrag/die Eintrage 
unter’ 


syrisch 


tocharisch 
tschadisch 


turkisch 
ugaritisch 


umbrisch 
urindogermanisch 
vaskonisch 
vaskonisch 
vordeutsch 
veltlinisch 
vulgárlatein 
vorromanisch 
vulgárlateinisch 


westeuropaisch 
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-durum 345, 459, 563, 577 
Cymric 

corn 250 

din 260, 313 

erw 254 

peth 475, 500, 515, 563, 586 
Prydain 733 

tarw 249 

Danish 

flok 666 

folk 665 


ploug 657 
plov 657 


Dutch 


avond 811 
bij 716 
furcht 355 
plegen 662 
ploeg 657 
varken 664 
volk 665 
voor 664 
vore 664 


English 


apple 617- 623, 634, 644-646, 
648 


awake 358 
aware 360 


ball 468, 472, 564, 565, 622, 
623, 646, 648 


bee 678, 716 

brass 228, 280 
Britain 733 

calf 345 

crab 345 

cup 236 

ear 361 

earth 345, 614, 616 
Europe 803, 809, 814 
eve 811-814 

evening 804, 810, 812, 814 
ever 614 


farrow 664 
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feal (dial.) 667, 668, 672 Gaulish 

flock 666 -durum 345, 459, 563, 577 

folk 665, 666, 672 German 

fright 355 Abend 811, 812, 814 

frighten 355 Abendland 803, 809, 811, 814, 

furrow 664, 670 815 

garden 345 Adel 6 

goat 250, 345, 614-616 Apfel 466-468, 471, 472, 
harp 345 563-565, 568, 577, 617, 

harvest 345, 564, 614, 616, 619 618, 623, 638, 645, 648, 651 
hate 346, 629 Baal 385, 386, 388, 393, 394, 

hoof 616 463, 628-630, 650 

horn 345, 614, 617 Ball 472, 563, 565, 622 

house 345 Baron 565—567, 587 

mete 345, 642 beie (dial.), 716 

month 345 Biene 713-719, 721, 723, 724, 


path 345 726, 7277 

piece 563 Bollen 472, 622 

play 662 Dauer 261, 345, 459, 563, 577 
plough 658, 671 dauern 261 

raven 810 Eber 252, 345, 384, 393, 458, 
seven 345, 614 560, 563, 614, 616, 651, 
star 357 714, 853 

steer 345 Erde 254, 459, 559, 563, 577 
town 260, 313, 345, 459, 563, Ferkel 664 
577 folgen 668 

wait 359 Furche 664, 665, 672 

waiter 359 Furcht 355, 368, 459, 563, 663 
wake 358 Garten 259, 459, 563, 577 

ward 360 Gefahr 355 

watch 359 GeiB 250, 458, 559, 563, 615, 
whale 622 714 

yard 345 gewahr 360 

French Gewahrsam 360 

piéce 470, 475, 476, 500, 502, Giebel 236 
562, 563 Hader 7, 265, 266, 346, 459, 
Frisian 520, 563, 577, 629 

pluwge 657 Harfe 258, 259, 459, 563, 577 
Gaelic HaB 265, 266, 459, 577, 629 


*maqq 375-377, 577 
cuid 475, 500, 514, 515, 563, 
586 


hassen 563 
Haus 260, 563 
Heer 266, 346, 563 
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Herbst 257, 258, 292, 459, 466, 


560, 563, 564, 577, 614, 619 


Horn 250, 458, 563, 577 


Huf 458, 465, 563, 577 


Imme 713, 714, 716, 717, 
724-727 


Kalb 6, 8, 250, 289, 520, 563 


Kliff 291 


Klippe 7, 291 

Kopf 236 

Koppe 236 

Krabbe 253, 469, 563 
Krebs 253 

Kuppe 218, 236 
Kuppel 236 


messen 265, 345, 459, 563, 
577, 642 


Monat 264, 295, 563 

Mond 264, 295 

Ohr 459, 563 

Opfer 266, 267, 346, 563 
Pfad 255, 459, 563 
pflegen 662, 663, 671 
Pflicht 662, 663 


Pflug 657—659, 661, 662, 670, 
671 


Quelle 115, 253, 255, 345, 563 
Rabe 810 


RuB 239, 256, 285, 291, 345, 
459, 563 


Säule 256, 345, 563 
sieben 262, 459, 562, 563, 577 
Stern 357, 459, 563, 577, 590 


Stier 249, 288, 293, 458, 563, 
577, 714 


tiben 459, 577 


Ungeziefer 266, 346, 459, 563, 
577 


People 665, 666, 672, 720, 725, 
726 


Guard 358, 359 


wake 358, 359, 369, 563 


brave 358 
Watchman 359 


Guards 359, 563 
perceive 360 


wait 359, 360, 563 
Puppy 345, 469, 563 


Fence 260, 313, 459, 563, 577 


Germanic 


*arnuz331 

xaro(n) 331 
*ballu- 468, 565, 622 
*drepan-574 
*falh-, 653, 667, 668 
*follow-, 653, 668 
xhataz-629 
xhapu-629 

xhVala- 565, 624 
xh"alis 624 
*maguz376, 377 
*menon 264 
*menop-264 
*sebun262 

*tax-249 
xbeura-249 
*wak-358 
*wakala-358 
*wakra-358 
*wakula-358 

*was- 360 
*waro-360 

*wuekja- 358 


Gothic 


airpa 254, 632 
ara253 


faurhtei 355 
farhts 355 


filhan 667 
gafulgins667 

gaitin 250, 615 
gaits 250, 289, 615 
harjis 266 


hatis265 
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-hus 260 Indo-European 

magabs 375 xsep 262 

magula 375 Irish 

magus 375, 376, 459, 577, 633 abhall 466, 618, 644 
mawi 375, 459, 577 Eire 729-735 

mawilo 375 tarb 249 

megs 375, 376, 459 Italian 

sauls 256 barons 566 

stairno 357 Latin 

etcakjan 358 aper 252, 560, 614, 853 
wakan 358 apiana (uva), 723 

wokains 358 apiarius 723 

Greek apis 713, 714, 723, 727 

aespalos 624 auris 361 

aster 357 balaena 623 

ballagros 623 ballaena 565, 623 

balance 624 baro 566 

balaris 624 caput 236, 287 

ballantion 624 carabus 253 

ballaris 623 carpere 257 

ballia 623 corax 810 

era 254 cornu 250 

erebos 809, 810, 813, 818 corvus 810 
Europe 809, 810 cup 236 

carabos 253 cuppa 236 

karabos 253 durare 261, 345, 459, 563, 577 
karpizo 257 durus 261, 345, 563 

karpos 257 epulum 459, 577 

kórax 810 ferrum 226, 228, 280, 345, 540 


kótos 629 ferrum durum 261 

krópion 257 follis 468, 563, 622 
pélekys 666 haedinus 250, 615 

phalés 623 haedus 250, 251, 289, 559, 
phales 623 614, 615 

phállaina 565, 623 magnus 512 

phálle 623 opera 459, 577 

phallós 623 opus 267, 459, 577 

taüros 249 petia (terrae) 460, 475, 476, 
Hittite 500, 502, 514, 563, 586, 587 
haster 357 plovum 670 

Icelandic porcupine 664 


vakur 358 porcus 664, 665 


scarabaeus 253 
Sept 562 
squalus624 
star 357 
taurus249, 614 


vegetarian 359 
Latvian 


vepris 252, 614 
Lithuanian 


257 


oboulas 466, 618, 644 


parsas665 
pliugas 658 
pulkas 665 
tafiras 249 
Lombard 
pid658 

Low German 
bigge716 
Middle Dutch 
bie 716 
bras 228 
clip 291 
crab 253 


duren 261 
pad255 

pat255 

pleyene 662 
ploech657 

vore 664 
Middle English 
barun566 
pleien 662 
Middle High German 
are 253 

arn253 
bevelhen 667 
am 715 

am(e) 715, 716 
boll 472, 622 
major 261 
haz265 
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imb716, 724 
always 716 
imp(e) 716 
cliffs 291 
cliff 291 
pfluoc657 

ruoz 256 
unbelievable 266 
uncivilized 266 
varch664 

verkel 664 
volc665 


by 664 
brave 358 


Middle Irish 


corran 257 
Eri730 
orc665 


Latin 


petia470 


Middle Low German 


bie 716 


major 261 
duren 261 
durlik 261 
dursam 261 
pigs 664 
clif 291 


pat255 
ploch657 
pluch657 


North Germanic 


*folk- 653, 665, 666 
x*furh- 653, 664 
x*jofurr 252 
*plog-653, 657 


Norwegian 


ball 565 
vak358 


Old Church Slavonic 


abluko 466, 618, 644 
kotora 629 
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turü 249 pep 255 
vepri 252, 614 plasian 662 
Old Cymric Plezan 662 


immet 716 ploh 657, 658 

Old English steorra 357 

&fan, &fen 812-814, 819 syl 256, 345 
bealdor 386, 393, 394, 628 tiber 266, 346 
bealluc 468, 563, 565, 622 wacian 358, 359 
befeolan 667 wacol 358 

beo 715 wacor 358 

clif 291 wecnan 358, 369 

crabba 253 warian 360 

eare 361 why 360 

earn 253, 345, 488 weardian 360 
eofur 252, 345 weccan 358 

eorpe 254, 632 woc- 358 

fearh 664 ymbe 716, 721, 722 
feolan 667 Old French 

flocc 666 barun 566 

folc 665 Old Frisian 

forht 355 are 361 

fryhta 355 bifella 667 

fryhto 355 bress 228 

furh 664 duria 261 

fyrhtan 355 erthe 254 

250, 615 evend 812 

gat 250, 615 -fela 667 

herfest 257 folk 665 

herpe 258 fruchtia 355 

hearpe 258 herfst 257 

headu- 346 yard 465 

here 266, 346 houses 260 

hetero 265 path 255 

yard 465, 616 ploch 657 

hrefn 810 sele 256 

hus 260 stera 357 

hwel 565, 624 wakia 358 

hwelp 345 wardia 360 

még 375 ware 360 

375 points 360 

mago 375 wekia 358 


meow 375 
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Old High German 


volume 811, 813 
arn253 


aro253 


bal 468, 565, 622 
baro566 

befelahan 667 
bia716 
bifel(a)han 667 
bina715 


bini715, 716 
biwaron360 
ebur252 
enphelen 667 
erda 254, 632 
farah, farh664 
farhelin 664 
felahan667 
folk, folk 665 
foraht 355 
for(a)hta 355 
furuh 664 


stinginess 250, 615 
geizzin 250, 615 
harp 258 


haz265 
herbist(o) 257 
heri266 


yard 616 


hraban 810 
hoof 465, 616 
huss 260 


hwal 565, 624 

imbi 716, 717, 720, 721, 727 
krebaz253 

krebiz253 

likes 375, 376 

maga-375 

magad 375 


hours 361 
path 255 


caregan 663 
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plow 657 
ruoz 256 
star 357 
sterro 357 
stior 249 
on 256 
uoba 267 
top 267 
uobo267 
wachar358 
wahal 358 
wacon 358 
wara360 
wait 360 
wake up 358 
zebar 266 


Old Indian 


apas- 459, 577 
apas- 459, 577 
parasu-, 666 


$apha 465, 617 
sapt 562 


tárah (nom. pl.) 357 


Old Irish 


ball623 
cath 629 


thin 260, 313 
Eriu 729, 730 
imbad 716 
imbedded 716 
kapa la236 
macc375 

rch 664 


Old Norse 


ari (poet.) 253 


Baldr 384-388, 393, 394, 463, 
628-630, 633, 649, 650 


baldr 386, 393, 394, 628 
bolir 468, 565, 622 

by 715, 716 

eyra 361 


fel 667 
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flockr 666 aro 253 

follow 667 bia 715 

folk 665 bifelhan 667 

for 664 bina 715 

garór 259 ebur- 252 

geit 250, 615 ertha 254, 632 
harpa 258 folc 665 

hatr 265 foraht 355 

houses 257 for(a)hta 355 
lord 266 foroht 355 

yard 465, 616 get 250, 615 
hoó 394, 629 harpa 258 

Hor 386, 394, 463, 628, 629, here 266 
650 265 

hrafn 810 yard 465, 616 
has 260 hours 256 

hvalr 565, 624 hüs 260 
jordan 254, 632 clif 291 
jorvi 254 krevit 253 

clif 291 ora 361 

koppr 236 plegan 662 
krabbi 253 sterro 357 

375 of 256 

magr 375, 376 wara 360 
mogr 375 wardon 360 

orn 253 waron 360 

plógr 657, 658 weccian 358 
stjarna 357 Old Slavic 
room 256 plush 665 

tívurr 266 Pictish 

bjórr 249, 288 Nehton 374, 379, 380 
vakr 358 Polish 

vara 360 plug 658 

vari 360 Portuguese 


varda 360 varäo 566 

vekja 358 Russian 

vokull 358 čerp (dial.) 257 
Old Prussian górod 259 

kalis 565, 624 kopyto 465, 616 
Old Saxon plugü 658 

aband 811 polk 665 


am 253 


Sanskrit 


Satru- 629 
Spanish 


varon 566 
Swedish 


flock 666 
folk 665 


plog 657 
Tocharian 


Scirye 357 


Srefi 357 
Tyrolese 


plof 658 
Umbrian 


apruf 252 
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Welsh 

peth 475 

rhych 664 

West Germanic 

*farh- 653, 664 
*folk- 653, 665, 666 
*furh- 653, 664 
*pleg- 653, 662, 663 
*plog- 653, 657, 662, 663 
West Indo-European 
*farh 665 


*karp 257 
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Old European 


Aquitanian 

Anderexo, Anderexso 366, 
542, 604, 605, 641 
Armenian 

at 354 


giser 804 
Bavarian 


Gams 684 

Kneif 440 

Mur(e) 228, 280, 345, 458, 
540, 577 

Bearnese 

bedoui 430, 434 

bedoulh 430, 434 


ganibét 428 
Bolognese 


landra 547, 613 
Breton 


iourc'h 680 
Calabrian 


landrune 545, 613 
Catalan 


bedoll 431 


ganivet 430 
gavinet (coll.) 428 


tronch 697 
Cornish 


yorch 679, 680 
Cymric 


halawg 353 
helygen 353 
iwrch 680 


ucher 804 
Danish 


karve 691 


kniv 439 
Dutch 


gat 683 
kaal 234 
knijf 428 
sarp 691 
scherp 691 
stronk 695 


zal 693 
zou 693 


English 


adze 237, 238, 345, 458, 540 


alder 315, 327-329, 331, 332, 
340 


ankle 345 
axe 345 


callow 234, 345, 509 


chamois 683-686, 706 
felt 345 

gate 681, 682 

grand 605 

great 700 

halcyon 315, 323, 333 
hook 345, 819 

ice 347 

iron 345 


knife 273, 427—429, 439, 442, 
540, 549 


lath 345 

rye 677, 703 . 

sal (dial.) 693 
salamander 352, 354, 368, 606 
salmon 353 

salt 353 

shalk 694, 708 
shall 693 

shank 345 

sharp 691 

silver 345-347, 364 
stink 345 

waste 676 


wax 809, 817 
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west 803 

yarrow 345 

yeat (dial.) 682 
yett (dial.) 682 


Faeroese 


knivur 439 


French 


andrimelle 545, 613 
andrumelle 545, 613 
canif 273, 427-429, 433, 438, 
439, 442, 445-447, 581 
caniveau 436 

chamois 684, 686, 687 
grand, grande 547, 674 
landre 545, 613 
lendore 545, 547, 613 
lendorer 545, 547, 613 
martin 332-336, 540 
martinet 540 


Frisian 


knif, knijf 440 


Gascon 


bedouiy 430, 434 
bedoulh 430, 431 
canivet 436 
ganibét 428 
ganivet 436 


German 


Aar 253, 322, 323, 338, 345, 
469, 563 


Anger 131, 132, 230, 231, 345, 
458, 540 


Axt 238, 270, 540, 582 
Baiern 136, 299-314 
Birke 268, 458 

Buche 268 


Eiche 268, 458, 466, 470, 618, 
644 


Eidam 234, 345, 459, 540 
Eis 459, 489, 540 
Eisen 226, 227, 278, 319, 459, 


540, 590 


Eisvogel 315-317, 319, 322, 
331, 335-337, 458, 540, 

577, 861 

Eller 268, 327, 458, 540, 577 
Enkel 245, 269, 540, 581 


Erle 327, 328, 458, 540 


Espe 268, 458, 466, 470, 618, 
644 


Filz 237 
Fliese 348, 349, 365, 540 


Garbe 240—242, 286, 287, 345, 
458, 540 


Gasse 682, 683 

Gemse 684 

Gerste 242, 243, 345, 540 
Haken 232, 458, 540, 670, 819 


Halde 230, 345, 540, 577 


Harn 244, 345, 458, 540 
Kase 746, 748 


kahl 218, 234, 236, 277, 458, 
509, 540 


Kante 229, 270, 345, 540, 581 
Kater 268 

Katze 268 

kerben 691 

Kneif 273 

Kneip 273 


Krapfen 243, 345, 458, 540, 
577 


Laden 246, 247, 458 

Latte 246, 247, 458, 540 
Mur(e) 228, 280, 345, 458, 577 
Pogge, Pugge 231 

Roggen 540, 677 

Salamander 352, 354, 368, 543 
Salm 353 

Salweide 353 

Salz 353 

Schafgarbe 240 

Schalk 694 

scharf 540, 691 


Schenkel 246, 458, 540, 689 


Schinken 246 


schlendern 546, 547, 613 


Schlendrian 546, 547, 613 
schuld 693 

Schulden 693 

Schwarte 285 

Senn, Senne, Senner 737-751 


Silber 224, 225, 278, 284, 346, 
459, 540, 590 


Soll 693 

sollen 540, 546, 693 

stinken 247, 540 

Strunk 540, 695, 696, 709, 710 
Wachs 808 

West(en) 804 

wüst 540, 676, 702 


Wüste 676 


Germanic 


xhakon- 670 

xhoka 670 

*kerb- 692 

xrugi- 677, 679, 711 
*rugon 677 

*Skalkaz 694 


*skarp- 692, 693 
*swart- 239, 345 


Gothic 


aipei 233, 234, 289, 345, 459, 
540 


agizi 238 

apnam 232, 345, 540 

eisarn 459, 590 

gatwo 682, 683 

silubr 224, 346, 364 

stigqan 247, 248, 345, 458, 540 
skal/skulum 693 


skalks 694 


Greek 


Alexándra 612 


alkyón 315, 323-326, 331, 336, 
458, 540, 


andráchne 541, 544 
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ándrachnos 541, 544 

andrákne 352, 612 

ándraknos 352, 612 

Andráste 351, 612 

Andriosoi 351, 366, 416, 540, 
541—543, 603-607, 609, 


611, 642 


Andromache 351, 416, 540, 
541, 607, 612, 641, 643, 644 


Androméda 349, 350, 362, 
416, 540—542, 591, 606, 
607, 609, 611, 641, 642 


ánkos 230 


anthédon 352 


anthrédón 352, 362, 540, 541, 
612 


anthrené 352, 540, 541, 612 


ánthropos 352, 362, 367, 540, 
541, 582, 612 


ánthryskon 352, 541, 545, 612 
argós 326 

árgyros 225 

charadriós 458 

dorkás 679—681, 704 

dórx 679, 681 

éthnos 540, 688, 689, 707 
hálios 353 

hálme 353 

háls 353 

Hespería 809, 814 
hesperís 803 


hésperos 803-805, 808, 809, 
814, 815, 817 


forkos 680 

kalándra 326, 340 

kalándros 458, 540, 541, 612 
Kassándra 326, 349, 350, 416, 
417, 540, 541, 607, 612, 

641 


Kássandros 541, 327 


Kastiáneira 416, 612 


kyklops 352, 366, 540, 582 
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mákar 644 
pelargós 326, 458, 540 


salamándra 352, 354, 368, 458, 


541-544, 606 

sálax 353 

saleáo 353 

sálos 353, 367 

sálpe 353 

zorkás 680 

zórx 680 

Icelandic 

hnífur 439 

skálkur 694 

Irish 

ainder 583 

Italian 

calandrone 326 
camoscio 684, 685 
camozza 684 

guasto 676 

landra 547, 613 

Latin 

alnus 327 

ancrae 230 

angrae 230 

annus 232, 345, 540 
ardea 458 

argentum 225, 345, 346, 540 
calare 327 

caliendrum 327 

calvus 236 

caseus 737, 746—748 
esocina 687 

esox 685, 687 

galea 327 

galerita cristata 327 
galerus 327 

gradi 540 

grandis, grande 364, 459, 
540, 547, 548, 550, 590, 
673-675, 697, 698, 700, 
701, 710, 751 


herba 437, 540, 581 
isox 685, 687 


lausiae 348, 349, 365, 540 
mactus 351 


mederi 350, 542, 607—609 
sal 353, 367 


salacia 353 
salamandra 352, 354 
salar 353 

saliva 353 

salix 353 

sallo 353 

salmo 353, 354 
salpa 353 
Salsipotens 353 
salum 353 


Soldurii 695, 709 
truncare 695 


truncus 695-697, 709 
Vascones 806-808, 816, 817 
vastare 676 


vastus 676 


vesper 803, 804, 808, 811, 815 
vespera 804 


vidubium 431 


Latvian 


alksnis, élksnis 327 
gatwa 683 


sals 354 


vakars 804 


Lithuanian 


alksnis, elksnis 327 
gàtwe 683 


rugys 677 


sidábras 224, 346 
Skeléti 693 


skilti 693 
skolà 693 


vakaras 804 
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Low German Middle Irish 

krampe 244 ainder, aindir 349, 361, 362, 
Pogge, Pugge 345, 458, 540 365, 540, 541, 603 
Middle Cymric sail 353 

gosber, gosper 804 sal 353 

Middle Dutch Middle Low German 

calu 234 eidom, eidum 234 

cnijf 428, 440 elre 327 

else 327 else 327 

kerven 691 flise 348, 349 

sarp 691 hok 232 , 670 

scharp 691 huk 670 

scherp 691 kerven 691 

Middle English knif 428, 429, 439, 549 
adese 237 scharp 691 

calendre 326 scherp 691 

chelaundre 326 vlise 348, 349 

cnif 439 Neapolitan 

Middle High German landronella 613 
ackes 238 Norwegian 

anger 230 kniv 439 

eide 233 Occitan 

eidem 234 andra 546, 613 

gamz 684 landra 547, 613 

gazze 683 Old Church Slavonic 


gemeze 684, 705 jelicha 327 

hagge 232 sirebro 224, 346 

hake(n) 232, 670 soli 354 

is 347 vecerü 804 

kal 234, 281, 283, 327 Old English 
kerben 691 adesa 237 

landern 545, 547, 584, 613 zcse 238 
lendern 547, 613 aler, alor 327 
sarf 691 adum, abum 234, 345 

sarpf 691 calu 234 

schenkel 689 ceorfan 691 
schlenkern 547 cnif 428-430, 439 
schürfen 691 felt 237 

senne 739 get, geat 682 

silber 224, 346 great 700 

strunc 695 haca 232, 670, 819 


heald 230 
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hoc 232, 670, 819 
is 347 


isearn 316, 458, 590, 840, 861 
knif 581 


ryge 677 
salu 353 


sceal/sculon 693, 694 
scealc 694 


sceanca 246, 689 
scearp 691 


scearpe 691 
scearpian 691 


sealh 353 
seolfor 224, 346 
westan 804, 808 


weste 676 


westen 676 


Old French 


andre 546 
callandre 326 


canivet 273, 428-433, 438, 
439, 441, 442, 446, 451, 581 


chalandre 326 
cnivet 428, 429 


ganivet 429—431, 433, 435, 
446 


landreus 545, 613 


Old Frisian 


athom 234 
axa 238 
elren 327 
gat 682 

grat 700 

hok 232, 670 
is 347 

knif 428 
rogga 677 
sal 693 

sel 693 
sel(o)ver 224, 346 


silver 224, 336, 346 
skalk 694 


skarp 691 


skel 693 
Skerp 691 
skil 693 


Old Gascon 
bedoch 430, 434 
bedoil 430, 434 
bezog 430, 434 
bezoi 430, 434 
canivet 428 


Old High German 
achus 238 

angar 230 
anhala 245 

anka 245 

arno 837 

eidum 234 

elira 327 

enkil 245 

erila 327 

filz 237 
fotar-eidi 233 
gamiza 684, 705 
gamz 684 

gazza 682, 683 
groz 700 

haco 819 

hago 232 

hakho 232, 670 
is 347 
isanfogal 317-319 
isar 316 

isarn 316-319 
isarnfogal 317, 318 


955 


isarno 316-319, 458, 540, 590, 


840, 861 

isaro 316, 318 
kalo 218, 234 
roggo 677 

sal 693, 694 
sal(a)ha 353 
saln 693 


salo 353, 367 
sarf 691, 694 


sarpf 690-692, 694 
scalc 694 


scarpf 690, 691, 694 
scurfan 691 


senno 739, 740, 742, 745 
silabar 224, 346 
skal/skulum 693, 694 
skulan 690 

sol 693 

suln 690, 693 

sulun 693 


westan 804 


westar 804, 808 
wuosti 676 


wuosti 676 
wuostinna 676 


Old Irish 


aindir 640 


aite 233, 234, 283 
ánga-, 245 


fas 675, 676 

fásach 675 

fescor 803, 804, 808 
saillim 354 


Old Norse 


cnifr 429 


eida 233 


elri(r) 327 
gat 682 


gata 682, 683 
hzkja 232 


haki 232, 670, 819 
hallr 230 


heekja 670 

fsarn 459, 590 

iss 347, 364 

kalla 327 

knifr 273, 428, 429, 439, 581 
kyrfa 691 
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olr 327 

gx 238 

rugr 677 

selja 353 
silfr 224, 346 
skal/skulom 693 
skalkr 694 
skarpr 691 

sol 353 

solr 353 

Solsi 353 
Solvi 353 


sorta 239 


sorti 239 
sortna 239 


Surtr 239, 240, 345, 386, 463, 
540, 628, 629 


vestr 804 


Old Prussian 


poskulit 693 
skallisnan (acc.) 693 
Skellants 693 


Old Russian 


rüzi677 


Old Saxon 


akus 238 
eisa 347 
elira 327 
filt 237 
gat 682 

grot 700 


hako 232, 819 
hoco 232 


is 347 


roggo 677 
scal/skulun 693 
scalk 694 
silubar 224, 346 
siluvar 224, 346 
skarp 691 

westan 804 
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wosti 676 


wostunnia 676 
Old Spanish 


cafivete 428, 429, 434, 442, 
445, 446 
Piedmontese 


camoss, camossa 684 
Polish 


olcha 327 
Portuguese 


camuga 684 
camurga 684, 706 
gasto 676 


troncho 697 
Provencal 


calandra 326 
canivet 428 


gast 676 
Rhaetian 


esi 406 


kastri 402-406, 409, 412-415 
Romance 


*andra 546 

*jandra 546, 547 
*landrare 547, 613 
*]andriano 547, 613 


x]androne 547, 613 
Rumansch 


camuotsch, chamotsch 684, 
685 

Russian 

gorod 459, 563, 577 
6licha 327 


serpü 708 


Sicilian 

landruni 545, 547, 613 
Spanish 

aliso 327 

camuza 684 

cafiavera 435, 443-445, 448 
cafiivete (dial.) 428 
étnico 688 

gamuza 684, 705, 706 
garza 458 

grande 547, 674 

martin 332-336 

tronzo 697 

zarpa 692 

Swedish 

karfwa 691 

kniv 439 

Thracian 

bríza 677 

Tocharian 

sale 354 

salyi 354 

Tyrolese 

camozz, camozza 684 
West Frisian 

knyft 273 

West Germanic 

xgrauta- 700, 701, 710 


Index of place names 


This index lists all toponyms for which Atlantic or Old European ety- 
mologies are suggested and includes also toponyms which exemplify 
general considerations of toponomastics. For convenience, the index also 


contains the reconstructed forms. 


*iyrweri im, *’iy+weri’um 732 


+y-b&m 735 
+y-wr'm 732 
*+Abudgacon 55 
+Abudiacum 55 
*Abusa 55 
*Abusiacum 55 
*Ala 100, 101 
+Alaba 167 


* Alacum 88 
* Alafercuum 100 


Alama 160, 167 
* Alamana 167 


* 


* Alamantia 162 
* Alaperhuum 101 
* Alba 97 


* Albiacum 84, 97 
+ Albina 97 
+Albiniacum 84 
tald- 843 


talde- 854, 863 
*Alistra 162, 163 
*Altrapa 92 


* Alusniacum 341 
*Amara 163 
*Ambara 191 
*Ambarapa 92 
*Ampra 99 
*Ampratniacum 99 
*Ampratninum 99 


*An(t) rapa 92 

*aran- 486-489, 782-786, 837, 838, 
865 

* Arana 486, 487 

* Astrapa 92 

* Atna 99 

*Aupra 100 

*Auprinum 100 

*Austra 38 


* Austriacum 38, 74, 114 
* Austringa 38 
*Axsinga 47 
*Axsinginum 47 
*Badar- 177 
*Bakarana 786 
*Bardan- 177 
*Barra 826 
*Batava 86 
*ben- 219 
*Bendrapa 92 
xBibrapa 92 
xbida- 494 
xBisconum 91 
*Biskala 90 
*Biskalaffa 67 
*Biskalapa 72 
xBiskama 67 
xBiskapa 72 
*Biskonum 67 
*Bizkalia 91 
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*bod- 54 :xHamal- 177 

*Boda 79 xHanapa 117 

*Bodamana 79 xHodarana 118 
*Bononia 69 *Horiska 117 

*bot- 54 xHorista 118 

*Brena 51 xHurista 118 

*Brisana 52 xImicum 87 

*Brizna 52 x«Indrista 162, 163, 191 
*Candruma 102 xis- 337, 489-491, 505, 509, 840, 
*Candrumanum 102 864 

*Cantrusta 102 +Isa 509, 769 
*Cantrustiacum 102 x]sala 509, 510 
+Chiemincha 46 *isalde- 854 
*Chiemingum 79 xIsamana 66, 148 
*Ciminiacum 418 xIsana 509 

*Cuca 98 ; x]sara 180, 490 
*Cucenum 98, 585 *Isingaud- 840 
xDingalapa 68 *Isura 490 


*Ebar 863 *[turrana 275 

*Ebara 789, 791, 825, 833, 834 x[uliacum 84 
*Faca 99 *[uliniacum 84 

*Facina 99 x»Jugula 159 

*Fad- 177 xJula 98, 158 

*Fakina 116 *Julina 98 

*Fercua 100 *Juliniacum 98 


*Fercuinum 101 xkal- 219, 509 


*Ferken 101 *kalp- 218 


*Fiscala 90 xKalpen 218, 219 
*Fiskala 116 *kalw- 235, 277 


*Fiskonum 91 *Kamal- 177 
xFotes 482 xkarr- 705 


*Fotina 85, 763 *Kastalia 399 


*Fotinum 482 xKisim- 184 
*Gaba 113 xKisima 183 
*Gabiacum 113 *Kisimina 
*Gabicum 113 *Kisiminka 
*Gabina 113 xLatrapa 92 
*Gamal- 177 xLika 190 
*Germara 775, 776 x]uk- 


52, 183 
183 


277 


*Germariacum 776 *Mandacum 64 


*Gundalapa 68 *Manica 63 


xHahalda 118 *Meda 152 


*Medama 152 
*Medamana 66 
*mun- 277 
xMunaca 58 
xMunacum 58 
*Muniacum 58 


*Munica 59, 61, 63, 798 


xMunicum 59, 61 
*Muninka 88 
*Munira 62 
*Muniricum 62 
xmunt- 772 
*Nagalda 162, 863 
*Nersicum 103 
*Nersinum 103 
*Nodrapa 92 


xPadar- 177 
xpar- 40 
xpart- 40 


*Parta 40, 75 
x*xPartan- 177 
*Partana 40, 75 
*Partanum 40, 42 
*Partinca 75 
*pen- 219 
*Perhua 101 
*Perhuina 101 
*Perhuinum 101 
xPerhuum 101 


*pit- 586 
xRadalapa 68 
*Roda 777 
*Rodinum 777 
xrop- 776 
*Ropmar 776 
*Run(d) rapa 92 
*s-]-^-m 498 
*Salama 352 
*Salamanta 367 
*Salantia 352, 367 
*Salara 353 
*Sigimar-— 775 
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xSigmar- 775 
*Singalde 863 

*Sol'im 496, 498, 512 
tsuk- 867 


*Sulimnus 498 
*Tagus 513 


*tam- 491, 492 

*Tama 491, 492 
x'Tamisa 491, 492, 505 
*Tava 513 


*Teniava 115 
*Teniavum 115 
*bingalapa 117 
*Purila 117 


xPurina 117 


*Purusa 117 
*Purusta 117 
*Ufrapa 92, 115 
*Ulapa 216 

*Ulmana 216 

*Ulmena 216 

*Ulmina 216 
*Ulpiacum 85, 110 
x*xUlpiniacum 85, 110 
*Undrapa 92 


*ur- 191, 212, 771, 772, 864 
xUra 770 


*Urapa 164, 275 
*Urava 212 
*Urmunta 772 


* Vetera 98 
*Veteranum 98 


* Vindela 422 


961 
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Aal 23 
Aalenbach 23 
Aar 214 


Abella (malifera) 466, 564, 618, 623, 
644, 648 


Abudiaco 80 
Ad- 216, 217, 345 
Addua 217 
Adeba 217 
Adelfurt 216 
Aderco 217 
Adesate 217 
Adlum 216 
Adranos 217 
Adrus 217 
Ahl 178, 190 
Ahle 23 
Ahorntal 800 


Ahr 214 


Ahre 214 

Ahrensburg 784, 785, 801 
Ahrensfelde 784, 801 
Ahrntal 865 

Aiboüdai 504, 506 

Al- 215, 216, 345 

Ala 23, 142, 151, 152, 162, 190, 338 
Alach 23 

Alana 338 

Aland 23 

Alantia 142, 338 

Alapa 338 

Alara 142, 169, 215, 338 
Alasa 338 

Alava 338 

Alaventa 338 

Albantia 23 

Albara 162 

Albe 23 

Albersbach 23 

Albeta 23 

Albis 23 

Alblinium 23 

Albona 23 

Alchenbach 23 


Alcmune 23, 190 
Aldaha 178, 190 


Aldene 190 
Alf 23 
Alfenz 23 
Alia 338 


Alicante 229, 281 
Alisa 338 


Alisantia 338 

Alisia 327 
Alkimoennis 779, 799 
Alkupis 190 


Aller 23, 169, 310 
Alina 23 


Alm 23 

Alma 142, 151, 152, 160, 167, 338 
Almana 151, 152, 160, 167, 170, 338 
Almantia 23, 162, 338 

Almara 338 

Alme 23 

Almia 338 


Almina 152, 170, 216, 338 
Almos 338 


Alne 23 
Alpe 23 


Alpersbach 190 
Alpfen 190 


Alps 129 
Alraft 23 
Alsenz 23 
Alsina 338 
Altach 190 


Alteia 190 


Altissa 190 


Altmühl 23, 190, 779, 799 
Altra 190 


Alz 23, 80, 190 
Alzissa 190 


Amber 23 


Ammer 23, 163 


Amper 23, 79, 112, 163, 191 
Ampfer 23, 100 

Ampfing 100 

Ankogel 366 

Ar- 213-215, 345 

Ara 142, 154, 189, 214 
Aragon 214 

Arakama 214 

Arakil 214 

Arakongatxa 214 


Aran 484, 487, 488, 508, 579, 784, 
837 


Arana 214 
Aranea 214 
Aranguren 509 
Aranoz 214 
Araxes 214 
Arberg 488, 782 
Arce 189 


Ardeca 190 


Ardeche 190 

Ardiscus 190 

Ar(e)n- 784 

Arendal 784, 800, 865 
Arensburg 785 

Areso 214 

Areta 214 

Arga 162, 189, 214 
Arga 189 

Arn 487 

Arnavik 800 

Arne 487 

Arnegi 214 

Arnesfelde 784, 785 
Arnesvelde 784, 801 
Arnmühle 489 

Arno 487, 508 
Arnsberg 488, 784, 785, 801 
Arnschwang 488, 783 
Arnstadt 488, 784 
Arnstein 488, 489, 783-785, 800, 
801 
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Arnstorf 488, 783, 785, 801 


Arntal 865 


Aron 486, 487 
Arpia 189 

Arpisa 189 

Arsia 189 

Artia 189 

Arun 486-488, 509 


Arundel 484, 486-488, 505, 508, 
509, 784, 865 


Asapa 190 
Aschaff 190 
Asdorf 190 

Ash 190 
Ashbourne 190 
Aspe 190 
Aspenstedt 190 
Asphe 190 
Astagus 190 
Astapa 190 
Astico 190 
Astrafa 190 
Astura 190 
Attenbach 112 
Attendorn 112, 217 
Attington 112 
Atworth 112 
Atzenbach 112 


Aubance 23 


Aube 23 

Aublin 23 

Aubois 23 

Aubonne 23 

Auer- 211, 212, 345, 539 


Auerbach 164, 191, 211, 212, 423, 
770-772, 864 


Auerberg 771, 772, 797 

Auernheim 212, 770, 771, 796 
Auerstedt 212 

Augsburg 129, 190, 484, 510, 586 
Aumance 23 


Aura 142, 151, 211, 212, 271 
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Aurach 212, 750, 770, 771, 796, 834 Barmke 41 


Aurajoki 271 Barthe de Neste, La 77, 177 
Auroff 164, 275 Batavia 86 


Authie 190 Beardaneu 41 
Autisse 190 Bearddanig 41 
Autre 190 Bebronna 193 


Averdon 827 Bechen 119, 191 
Avrainville 827 Bécon 67, 200 


Avrecourt 827 Bedaio 474, 492 


Avricourt 827 Bédakon 459, 475, 492, 494, 540 
Avrolles 827 Bedale 494 


Ayr 214 Bedernau 76 


Baardwijk 41 Bedford 475, 478, 493, 494, 510 


Babstadt 193 Bedhampton 475, 493, 540 
Bacharach 119, 191 Bedstone 494 


Bachern 785, 786 Bedwardine 494 
Bachra 119, 191 Bedwell 494 

Bad Kissingen 760, 793 Bedworth 494 
Bad Urach 770 Bedwyn 494 

Badain 492 Beiderbach 312 
Badenborn 41 Beldengraben 119, 191 
Badra 177, 193 Benediktbeuren 63 
Bamberg 780, 781 Beordewella 41 
Bardelaghe 41 Berden 41 

Bardelo(h) 41 Berdene 41 

Bardemara 41 Berdeslega 41 


Barden 41 Berdewelle 41 


Bardenbach 41 Berg Aberinesburg 281 
Bardenberg 41, 76 Berne 119, 191 


Bardenbike 41 Bettwar 193 


Bardenbrunno 41 Betzdorf 474, 493 
Bardenfleth 41, 177 Beuerberg 63 


Bardengau 41 Beuren 63, 112 
Bardesche 41 Bibers 193 


Bardeslo 41 Bidache 459, 474, 492, 540 
Bardestat 41 Bidarray 492 


Bardewisch 41 Bidart 492 
Bardley 41 Biddenham 478 
Bardney 41 Biddisham 494 
Bardowick 41 è Bideford 475, 493, 494, 501, 506, 


Bardulia 77, 177 511, 540 


Bardwell 41 Bidford 494, 510 


Bidford-on-Avon 494 
Bidingen 474, 475, 493, 494, 540 
Bidwell 494 

Bieben 193 

Bieberaap 92 

Biebern 193 

Biedenbach 193 

Biening 276 

Bienwald 276 

Bignac 276 

Binasco 276 

Biniacum 276 

Biscargui 67 
Biscarrosse 67, 92, 200 
Bischenberg 211 
Bischenberg, Le 274 
Bischoffsheim 211, 274 
Bischofs- 211 


Bischofsheim 37, 66, 68, 71, 72, 
125, 135, 200, 209, 211, 309, 539 


Biscorne 211 
Biscoy 418 
Bisgargitani 67 
Bishamton 67, 200 
Bishoffs- 539 
Bishop- 345 


Biskaio 211 


Biskargís 67 
Biskaya 200 
Biskoy 211 
Biskra 92, 200 
Bisqueys 68 
Bisterne 494 


Bitburg 459, 474, 475, 493, 494, 
506, 540 


Bittadon 494 
Bitterne 494 
Bitteswell 494 
Bladernheim 119, 191 
Boddington 54 

Bode 54 


Bodenbach 193 
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Bodenham 54 
Bodensee 54, 79, 83 
Bodenwóhr 54 

Bodiam 54 

Bodicote 54 

Bodmin 54 

Bodney 54 

Bóblingen 193 


Bósel 119, 191 


Bóttingheim 54 
Bologna 69, 73, 93, 135, 136, 482 
Bona 93 


Bononia 69, 73, 93, 136, 137, 305, 
308, 312, 314, 482 


Bordeslea 41 
Bordesleg 41 

Bothel 54 

Bothfeld 54 

Bothmer 54 

Boulogne 69, 93, 135, 308 
Boulogne-sur-Mer 69 
Breisach 84, 119, 191 
Brigach 119, 191 
Britain 733 

Bübingen 193 
Bückeburg 119, 191 
Büdelich 193 

Calp 235 

Calpe 235, 283 

Calw 276 

Camboduno 80 
Cambodunum 129 
Canbach 114 

Cannes 857, 858, 865, 866 
Cannet 865 


Cannet-du-Luc, Le 865 


Canongate 682 
Canstatt 114 
Cantabria 229 
Canterton 114 
Cantley 114 


Carrara 706 
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Castalla 398, 412, 418 
Casuentus 71 

Chamourse 706 
Chanousse 865, 866 
Cheaumont 217 

Chemnitz 482 
Cheswardine 71 
Cheswick 71, 83 
Chiemgau 43, 44 


Chieming 42-44, 47, 49, 51, 52, 78, 
82, 85, 91, 125, 135, 201 


Chieminga 50 

Chiemsee 37, 39, 42-44, 46, 49, 52, 
78, 79, 91, 125, 129, 135, 184, 
201, 484, 768, 784, 834, 837 
Chimney 40, 52, 201 

Chiswick 71, 83, 94 


Cimasco 40 


Cimetra 40 


Cimni lacus 40 

Dettelbach 105 

Dillingen 105, 117 

Dingolfing 68, 105, 116 
Dirlewang 105 

Donau 29, 55, 86, 118, 129, 213, 215 
Dravantia 162 

Dürrwangen 117 

-dunum 260, 261, 400, 459, 577 
Earn 487, 508, 509 

Eastringatun 38 

Eastrington 37, 38 

Eberbach 825-827 

Ebersberg 766, 782, 786-791, 802, 
820-826, 833, 834, 837, 840, 841, 
862 

Ebersburg 823 

Ebersheim 827 


Ebrach 789-791, 802, 824-826, 833, 
834, 837, 853 


Ebréon 827 
Ebro 213, 791, 833, 854 


Eddesse 275 


Eder 216, 275 
Edersleben 275 
Edinburgh 485, 501, 514 


Ehle 23 


Eiba 213 

Eibenwag 213 

Eibingen 213 

Eire 729-736 

Eis 509, 769 

Eisack 129, 338, 489, 860 


Eisbach 129, 335, 423, 509, 769, 
801, 834, 843, 860 


Eisenach 88, 129 
Eisenbach 129, 423 
Eisleben 129 
Eisolzried 842, 843, 862, 863 
Eka 854 

Elbe 23 

Elchingen 87, 88 
Elde 23 

Elfgen 110 
Elimberri 307 

Elle 23 

Ellenbach 23 

Elms 23 

Eipe 23 

Elsach 23 

Elsbach 23 

Elsenz 23 

Elte 23 


Elves 23 


Elvenich 84, 97 

Elz23 

Elzbach-23 

Embrun 827 

Emmers 23 

Epfach-55, 59, 80, 125, 129 
Erbach-Erbach 790, 826 
Erewash 212 

Erfts 487, 508 

Erkrath-189 


Erpe 189 


Erps 189 
Food 112 
Adige 217 


Euenheim 310 
Evergnicourt 830 


Evran 830 

Evrange 830 
Evrecy 830 
Evreux 830 


Evricourt 830, 863, 864 
Evron 830 


Evrune 830 

Evry 830 
Évry-les-Cháteaux 830 
Evry-Petit-Bourg 830 
Exeter483 


Eyb 213 


Eyvirat 830 


Fachingen 111, 116, 191 
Fadach 177 


Fechenbach 105, 111, 116 
Fechenheim 116 


Fencing 116 
Fedintone 54 
Feetham 54 
Field 119, 191 


Felsina 73, 136, 305, 308, 482 
Ferndorf 191 


Fetcham 116 

Fils 197, 490 
Fischach-Schónbach 70, 91, 105, 116 
Fischbachau-91 

Fishel 90, 116 

Fishing 91 

Fischingen 116 

Fish Lake 116 

Fishley 116 

Fladbury 116 

Fladungen 105, 116, 191 
Fledborough 116 


Fleddermoor 116 
Foddington 54, 85 
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Fodindon 54 
Fodindon 54 
Foothills 116 


Foetibus 763 


Folkestone 116 
Fortrapa 92 

Fosham 116 

Foss 116 

116 Foss Way 

Foston 54 

Frankfurt 71, 126, 127 
Frauenchiemsee 43, 44 
Freising 105, 134, 191 
Frieze 116, 191 
Friesenhausen 105 
Friesthorp 116 

Frille 116 

Frisby 116 

Friston 116 
Frizinghall 116 
Frizington 116 
Fuchsmühl 105, 191 

Fox Town 105, 116, 191 
Feet 37, 53, 55, 71, 87, 94, 96, 
105, 109, 125, 130, 135, 482, 483, 
763-165, 767, 768 
Fultenbach 105 
Gachenbach-159 
Gackenbach 159 
Günsefurt 71, 126 


Gagern 119, 192 


Galbarra 235 
Galbarrena 235 
Galbarriartu 235 
Galbarros 235 
Galbarruli 235 
Gambach 119, 177, 191 


Garmisch-Partenkirchen 40, 775, 
798 


Gastein 397, 399, 400, 401, 412, 413 
Gasteiner Ache 399, 400, 418 


Gegenbach 119 
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Same 113 


Germering 775, 797, 798 


Gevenich 113 
Gigenberg 119 
Glain23 


Glane 23 
Glen 23 
Glinn 23 


Glonn 23 

Gloucesters 483 

Goehrde 119, 192 

Goellheim 159 

Goetzenfurt 71, 126 
Gollerns 119, 192 
Gorleben-Gorleben 119, 192 
Güllenbach 159 

Gills 159 


Gunz 68, 93 
Gunzburg 68 
Gugenheim 159 
Gundelfingen 68 


Gundheim 93, 119, 192 
Gundremmingen 68 


Gunzenhausen 68 
Guste 119, 192 
Hadamar 117 
Haddlesey 117 
Hadeln 117 
Hadleigh 117 
Hahnbach 105 
Halsbach 192 
Halys 353 
Hambrook 117 
Hamburg-191 
Hamelin 177, 191 
Hampole 117 
Hanby 118 
Handborough 117 
Handford 117 
Hannington117 
Hanwell 117 
Harburg-105 


Hasede-118, 136 


Hassfurt 40, 70, 71, 94, 105, 126 


Haste 118 


Hatfield Peverel 117 


Hatherleigh 117 
Hebrews 213 
Hebudes 504 
Heilbrunn 105 
Henfenfeld 117 


Herrenchiemsee 43, 44 


Herrieden-118 
Herrsching-Oberbayern 117 
Hersbruck 105 


Herzogenaurach 771, 796 


Hindelang 105 
Hirschau-70 
Hochaltingen 118 
Hodcott-118 
Hodder 118 
Hoddesdon 118 
Hoddington 118 
Hodenhagen 118 
Hodnell 118 
Hochstadt 118 
Hóchstádt 118 
Hodingen 118 
Hedlingen 118 
Hórstein 117 
Hoesbach 105 
Holly 118, 192 
Hollfeld 105 
Hondelage 118 
Honeyford 71, 126 
Horbach-Horbach 192 
Horncastle 482 
Hostenbach 118 
Houndsditch 118 
Houndstone 118 
Hounslow 118 
Dogs 118, 192 
Hunt 118 

Cough 118, 192 
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Hutthurm 105 Irwell 212 

Ib- 213, 345, 539 Isallai 65, 130, 197, 860 
Iba 213 Isalli 65, 130, 197, 860 

Ibar 213, 833, 834 Isana 129, 148, 186, 489 


Ibarolle 831 Isapis 65, 129, 860 


Ibenbach 213 Isar 23, 64, 66, 88, 89, 125, 129, 
Iberus 791, 833 130, 131, 135, 148, 180, 186, 197, 
Ibichbach 213 209, 309, 338, 489, 539, 769 
Ibiza 222, 223, 495, 504, 735 Isarco 860 

Ibra 213 Isarcus 65, 129, 338, 489 

Ibrb 213 Isasca 65, 129, 860 

Id- 216, 217, 345 Isaurus 65, 129, 860 

Idar 216, 275 Isebeke 129, 423, 834 

Idassa 217 Isebeken 860 

Idice 217 Isella 65, 129, 860 

Idoya 217 Isen 64, 65, 125, 129, 148, 186, 338, 


Idro 217 489, 769, 789, 824, 860 
Ijsendoorn 129, 860 Iser 23 


IJssel 65, 129, 338, 510, 860 
Il-215, 216, 345 


Isére 23, 129, 338, 489 
Iseste 65, 129, 860 


Ilara 169, 215 Isigny 129, 860 

Ilchester 213 Ismaning 64—66, 125, 129, 148, 860 
Ilerda 307 Isny 129, 860 

Ilyinia 307 Istros 492 

Ilici 307 Itoárissa 275 


Ilipa 307 Itter 217, 275 
Ilipula 307 Iturna 275 


Iliturgi 307 Iturriaga 180 


Iller 169, 215, 275 Ivelcestre 213 
Ilorci 307 Ivergny 831 


Ilugo 307 Iverny 831 
Ilurco 307 Ivors 831 
Ivrey 830 


Inchenhofen 87 Ivry-en-Montagne 830 
Innermost 492 Ivry-la-Bataille 830 


Ip- 213, 345, 539 Ivry-le-Temple 830 
Ipf 213 Ivry-sur-Seine 830 

Ipfgau 213 Izura 65, 130, 860 
Iphofen 213 Jachenau 159 


Ips 213 Jackerath 159 
Ireland 729-736 Jalama 353 


Irle 215 Jettingen 159 
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Jetzendorf 159 
Jizera 338 
Jellenbeck 159 


Juelich 84, 97, 98, 158 
Youth Home 159 
Jugulbach 159 


Julbach 159, 189 
Juvavum 80 


Cheese village 71, 126 
Kahlenberg 277 


Calf 218, 284 

Kal(s)munt 217, 219, 772 
Kalw- 217-219, 345, 539 
Came 82, 177 


Kanders 114 

Canthários 229 

Carben 190 

Carding 190 

Karl-Marx-Stadt 482 

Carp 218, 219, 283, 368, 509 
Carthage 259 

Kasurgis 71 

Castalia 398, 409, 412, 413 
Castalian Spring 397 


Katzenfurt 71, 126 
Kaufbeuren 112 


Kaufungen 112 


Kempten-80, 129 
Kendenich 114 


Kents 114 


Kentisbear 114 
Kerkingen 190 


Kerpen 190 

Keskogel 366 

Keswick 71, 83 

Kimmelsbach 39, 52 

Sights 40 

Kimmichgraben 40 

Kimmlingen 40 

Kissingen 760, 761, 778, 780, 793 
Cologne 482 


Kronach-Kronach 70, 766 


Kuchenheim 98, 99, 110, 111, 585 
Kühbach 70, 94, 130, 766, 767 
Kufstein 113 

Copper 112 


Lake Chiemsee 39, 46, 129, 184, 
579, 768, 769, 834, 873 


Landsberg-Langenberg 586 
Langd 118 

Long 118 

Langerfeld 118 

Lech 55, 129, 134, 190, 422 
Lengerich 310 

Lengler 118 


Lerchkogel 366 


Lochtrope 276 
Lockstedt-276 

London 482, 483, 507 
Loucou277 

Lucaya 276 

Luckenbach 276 

Lucu 277 

Lucugain276 

Lukuze 276 

Lifting 218, 276, 277 
Luxury 276 

Reminders 89, 193, 310 
Manaberg 58 

Manching 64, 125 
Marbach-310 

Solundicum 460, 497, 562 
Market Berolzheim 485 
Market Bibart 485 

Markt Indersdorf 485 
Markt Isen 65, 129, 789 
Market Nordheim 485 
Marktbergel 485 
Marktleugast 485 
Marktleuthen 485 
Marktoberdorf 485, 508, 586 


Marktoffingen 485 


Marktretzbach 485 


Marktrodach 485 
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Marktschellenberg 485 209, 277, 309, 421, 539, 586, 765, 
Marnstein 489 787, 795, 798 

Matama 152 Miindt 277 

Med- 157, 186, 187 Miinnerstadt 62, 125, 137 

Medama 152, 160, 167 Mugnone 89, 131 

Medamana 79, 152, 155, 160, 167, Mun 89, 131 


186 Munalia 89, 131 

Meden 152 Mufeca 89, 131 

Medenbach 152 Muiiecas 89, 131 

Medina 152 Munera de Segre 132 

Menden 193 Munhoa 89, 131 

Metten 79, 186 Muniain 89, 131 

Mettma 187 Muniota 89, 131 

Mettmacher Ache 186 Munne 88, 193 

Mettmann 83, 90, 152, 186 Nagold 118, 162, 178, 187, 854, 863 
Minathal 61 Neste 77 

Mindel 422 Néstos 77 

Mindelheim 422 Niers 103, 115 

Minne 193 Notreff 92 

Minton 58 Novgorod 260 

Móhne 88, 193 Oare Water 214 

Mónchberg 62, 63, 125 Oberelchingen 87 
Mohrenstein 489, 509, 785, 801 Oberelvenich 97 
Moigné 58 Ochsenfurt 70, 71, 93, 94, 126, 127, 
Moigny 58, 131 766 

Monay 89 Odenwald 275 

Moncad 132 Odernheim 275 

Moncofa 132 Odert 275 

Monein 89, 131 Ostrich 74, 114 

Monewden 58 Ohrenbach 785, 801 

Mongibello 769 Ohrnmühle 489 

Monkton 58, 87, 131 Oise 65 

Monnay 58 Ollen 190 

Monte Benacantil 229, 281 Onolzbach 863 
Monthion 132 Ornbau 783 

Mornstein 489 Oster- 38 

Mühlenbach 147 Osterhofen 37, 38, 125 
Mühlengraben 147 Ostrehoua 38 

Münchberg 62, 63, 125 Ostrenhoua 38 

München 37, 56-63, 71, 72, 80, 88, Otter 217, 275 


89, 94, 123-125, 127, 130-135, Paderborn 177 


Pardies 77, 177 
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Paris 87 

Partenay 41 
Partene 41 
Partenheim 40, 75 


Partenkirchen 35, 40—42, 125, 129, 
177, 209, 539, 775 


Parthano 41, 76 

Parthe 40, 75 
Parthenius sinus 41 
Parthini 41 

Partington 41, 85 
Partinton 41, 85 
Partnach 40-42, 75, 125 
Partney 41, 75 

Partry 41 

Passau 86, 125, 129, 312 
Peartane 41 

Peiting 474, 493, 540 


Penzberg 36, 37, 68, 69, 93, 125, 
135, 305, 308, 309, 312, 778 


Peortanea 41 
Perticus saltus 40 
Pfertingsleben 75 


Pforzheim 75 


Pier 101, 114, 310 
Pinneberg 276 
Pirremont 114 
Pischeldorf 66, 67 
Pischelsdorf 67 


Pit- 460, 473, 475-477, 500-503, 
505, 506, 514, 562, 563, 671 


Pitbladdo 475, 500, 562 

Pitlochry 475, 500, 501, 514, 562 
Pitsligo 475, 500, 562 
Pittendreich 475, 500, 562 
Pittenweem 475, 500, 562 
Plattling 119 

Po 47 

Portunna 40 

Pottenstein 54 

Prien 50—52, 79, 84, 125 


Prienbach 51 


Pyrumbach 114 

Rattelsdorf 68 

Rauhe Ebrach 790, 826 

Reiche Ebrach 790, 826 

Rio Izalde 854, 863 
Risskogel 366 

Riu Isalle 65, 129, 197, 860 


Rodau 798 


Róddenau 798 

Rosenheim 70, 134 

Roßhaupten 70, 94, 130, 766 
Rüdenhausen 776 

Rüdesheim 776, 777, 798 
Ruhmannsfelden 776 

Sala 352 

Salama 354 

Salanze 353 

Salia 352 

Salica 353, 566 

Salma 352 

Salmacis 353 

Salmana 352 

Salona 352 

Sauer 215 

Schwabach 70, 309 
Schwabmünchen 64, 125, 510 
Schweinfurt 70, 71, 126, 127, 136 
Scilly, Isles of 497—499, 505 
Selunto 221 

Sigmaringen 773, 774, 797 
Sigmaringendorf 773, 774 
Singold 118, 178, 187, 854, 863 
Solante 221 


Solent, the 220—222, 256, 345, 373, 


460, 495-498, 505, 511, 512, 561, 
563 


Solentia 221 


Solund 460, 470, 497, 505, 512, 562, 
563, 586 


Solundarhaf 460, 497, 562 
Solunto 221 


Stadtsteinach 586 


Stazzo Municca 89, 131 
Stratford-upon-Avon 494 
Suc-et-Santenac 866 

Succos 866, 867 

Suquet, Le 857, 858, 866, 867 
Tajo 460, 499, 500, 561, 563 
Tajuna 460, 499 

Taranta 162 

Tarrant 487, 509 

Tarrant Hinton 487 

Tarrant Monkton 487 

Taw 460, 499, 500, 505, 561, 563 
Taw 563 


Tay 460, 499, 500, 503, 505, 561, 
563 


Tejo 460, 499, 500, 561, 563 
Thames 489, 490—492, 505, 513 
Thealby 116 


Theddens 116 


Theddingworth 116 
Theddlethorpe 116 
Thirlmere 117 
Thurning 117 
Thurston-117 
Turissa 275 

Light 190 

Ud-216, 217, 345 
Uderns 216, 275 
Uduba-216 

Udura 216 
Uebbenhagen 190 
Uecker 190 

Uderns 216 
Uedingen 216 
Ührde 164, 212 
Ulde 215 
Uelpenich 84, 85, 97, 110 
Uelsen 215 

Uffeln 190 
Uftrungen 190 
Ugelenbach 190 


Uhlhorn 215 
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Clock life 164, 212 


Uist 222, 223, 345, 373, 460, 476, 
495, 503, 504, 561, 563 


Ul- 215, 216, 345 

Ulfe 215, 216 

Ulm 215 

Ulster 215 

Umpfer 23 

One 401 

Unna 401, 419 

Unstrut 401 

Ur- 211, 212, 345, 539 

Ura212 

Urach 750, 770, 771, 796, 834 
Ure 129, 338, 490, 860 

Urfe 164, 191, 212, 274 

Urium 212 

Urnia 212 

Urpeth 191, 212 

Urswick 191, 212 

Uttel 217 

Vaake 111 

Val d'Aran 484, 486, 505, 508, 768, 
769, 710, 772, 784, 785, 837, 838, 
865 

Vall d'Aran 579 

Aran Valley 484 
Veckenstedt-Stedt 111 


Vera215 


Veretà 215 
Verkens 101, 310 
Vermana 215 
Vermina 215 
Verona 215 
Vidaurre 492 
Vidaurreta 492 
villa Munapa 89, 131 
Viscayo 418 
Vizcargui 67 
Vizcaya 68 
Vochem 116 


Vockenbach 116 
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Vossenack 116 Yvrac et Malleyrand 830 

Waldmünchen 57, 125 Yvré-l'Evéque 830 

Westrich 74, 114 Yvré-le-Polin 830 

Winchester 483, 493 Zendscheid 115 

Ybbs 213, 789, 791 Zingscheid 115 

Ypres 213 Zingsheim 99, 115 

Yser 23, 65, 129, 338, 489, 860 Ziirich 59, 130, 132, 134, 275, 276 
Yssingeaux 820, 821, 840, 841, 842, 

862, 866 


Yvrac 830 


Subject Index 


ablaut 86, 107, 119, 154, 155, 164, 
168-170, 178, 215, 341, 359, 362, 
429, 461, 464, 515, 522, 525, 565, 
568-574, 588, 589, 621, 622, 


625-627, 649, 663, 666, 671, 690, 
694, 703, 725, 811, 818 


adstrate 207, 456, 572, 575, 587 


Apples of the Hesperides 591, 613, 
634, 638 


aquatic -a- 172, 194, 526, 816 
Basque 


accent (Old Basque) 178 
cardinal numbers 536, 600 
morphology (Old Basque) 178 
phoneme inventory 

(Old Basque) 174 
phonotactics 548, 549, 674, 
675, 678, 689, 695, 751 
structural features 527 
syntax178 

vowel length 864 


Bavaria 28, 29, 75, 127, 135, 299, 
313, 849 


beilaut 76, 177, 213, 217, 266, 587 
Boii 300, 301, 304-308, 313 


comparative approaches to place 
names 35 


consonant shift 23, 26-28, 46, 48, 
50, 54, 64, 75, 82, 85, 88, 92, 96, 
97, 99, 103-105, 110-112, 115, 

134, 210, 243, 245, 246, 255, 256, 
260, 275-277, 291, 292, 466, 518, 
524, 585, 615, 618, 661, 666, 668, 
670-672, 678, 705, 717, 761, 794, 
818 


European prehistory 25, 108, 
845-852 


folk etymology 54, 56, 60, 70, 71, 
76, 94, 125, 126, 280, 400, 416, 

430, 440, 519, 541, 545, 753, 766, 
767, 770, 774, 778, 792, 821, 822 


Garden 


of Eden 635, 637, 651, 652 

of the Hesperides 257, 466, 592, 
613, 634, 638, 645, 651, 803, 
804, 815 


genetics 390, 391, 461, 462, 470, 
846, 847, 849, 850—852, 869 


Germanic 


list of non-Indo-European 
features 464 


loan-words, vocabulary 
categories 2-11, 15, 16, 519, 
520 

Gods 

ZEsir 382, 386, 388, 393, 394, 
457, 471, 628, 631, 6033, 

634, 650, 651 


Anat 386, 394, 463, 628, 629, 
649, 650 


Astarte, Ishtar 357, 369, 383, 
393, 633, 650 


Baal 385, 386, 388, 393, 394, 
463, 628—630, 650 


Baldr 384—388, 393, 394, 463, 
628-630, 633, 649, 650 


Freyja 383, 384, 386, 393, 394, 
463, 628, 631, 632, 650-652 


Freyr 382-388, 393, 463, 628, 
629, 631-633, 650 


Hoór 386, 394, 463, 628, 629, 
650 


Isis 386, 394, 463, 491, 510, 
628, 649 
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Loki 383, 631 

Mot 386, 463, 628, 650 

Nanna 386, 394, 463, 628, 629, 
650 

Nehton 374, 379, 380 

Neptune 374 

Nerthus 383, 632, 650 

Njorór 382, 383, 628, 631, 632, 
650 

Osiris 385, 386, 394, 463, 
628-630, 649 

Poseidon 374 

Seth 386, 394, 463, 628, 629 
Skaói 382, 383, 631, 632 

Vanir 371, 372, 382-385, 388, 
393, 394, 457, 463, 471, 

628, 629, 631-634, 650 

head addition 483, 488, 507, 586, 
768, 834, 837 

head deletion 483 

head renewal 39, 475, 477, 483-485, 
501, 506, 514, 562, 586, 768, 769, 
774, 775, 842 

head replacement 483, 485, 514, 772 
hydronymic structure 
agglutination 155, 526 
consonantal strength 158 
derivational suffixes 161 
initial accent 167, 526 

phoneme inventory 163-167 
prevocalizing suffixes 156 
quantity 163, 164 

root determinatives 160 

root structure 158, 526, 859 
suffix structure 159, 160 
terminal -a 161, 526, 859 

word order 173 

Word structure 162 

Iberian Peninsula 859 

-ing(en) names 36, 38, 39, 44-47, 
64, 66, 75, 79, 82, 88, 103, 117, 
181 


initial accent 81, 107, 209, 226, 295, 
302, 355, 461, 490, 491, 527-530, 
597, 598, 608, 843 


Krahe's Old European hydronymy 
35, 36, 108, 141, 147, 148, 155, 
170, 205, 215, 401, 455, 459, 470, 


480, 481, 522-526, 528, 530, 551, 
552, 554, 579, 597, 837, 858, 859 


labial gap 574, 626, 627, 659, 663 


loan-words, vocabulary categories 
1-20, 519, 520 


localist approaches to place names 
35, 39 


matriliny 352, 373, 375, 377, 381, 
383, 387, 388, 459, 541, 577, 612, 
628, 629, 632, 635, 637 


matron names 33, 34, 37, 47, 79, 84, 
92, 95-104, 107, 109, 111, 112, 

114, 115, 119, 300, 310, 312, 518, 
585 


megalithic culture 26, 344, 363, 371, 
388-390, 455, 556, 558, 561, 571, 
575, 594, 634, 639, 818 

name modification 481 

origin of populations 


Atlantic 206, 454-556, 594 


Indo-European 454, 455, 558, 
595 


Vasconic 205, 454, 455, 593 
ornaments 377, 378 
patriliny 377, 387, 635 


person names 5, 7, 35, 36, 42, 
44-46, 58, 64, 66, 68, 76, 85, 87, 
89, 102, 117, 118, 217, 280, 309, 
754, 760, 773-775, 777, 778, 
781-783, 788-799 


Phoenician 386, 389, 463, 495, 504, 
556, 561, 594, 628, 733 


Pictish 345, 363, 371-374, 377, 
379—382, 384, 391, 392, 474-478, 
480, 499—507, 514, 562, 576, 593, 
633 


preference laws 158, 159, 699 
prehistoric Europe 24, 107, 125, , 
343, 344, 382, 412, 454, 474, 480, 
518, 520, 550, 575, 577, 592, 593, 
595, 627, 630, 656, 675, 731, 748, 
813, 815, 835, 845 
pre-/postspecification 39, 351, 477, 
478, 484, 485, 494-496, 501, 505, 
508, 513, 726 

Rhaetian 397, 401, 406, 409, 
411-416, 421, 423, 424, 738, 739, 
745, 748 


Steinberg inscriptions 401, 403-406, 
409—416, 419, 424 
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substrate 207, 361, 456, 521, 522, 
654—656 


substrate theory 2, 4-9, 18-20, 464, 
519, 520, 575 


superstrate 207, 361, 456, 521, 567, 
572, 587, 654—656 


superstrate theory 10, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
575 


Tristan 381, 382, 384, 392, 633 
Veneti 388, 394 


vigesimality 268, 461, 530—538, 
580, 598-600, 602, 640, 843, 867 


vocabulary categories 519, 656 


Wanderworter 459, 590, 717 


